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TRANSPORTATION PLAN FOR THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL REGION 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1959 


CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Joint CoMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON 
Merropouitan PROBLEMS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in 
room 6226, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Senator 
Alan Bible (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Bible (chairman); Representatives McMillan 
(yice chairman), Smith, and Broyhill. ; 

Also present : Representative Foley of Maryland; Frederick Gut- 
heim, staff director; Henry Bain and Arthur Lazarus, consultants to 
the committee; Betty Kraus, secretary. 

Also Robert Keith, director, mass transportation survey; William 
E. Finley, director, National Capital Planning Commission; and 
Richard Kraft, director, National Capital Regional Planning Coun- 
cil, serving as committee advisers. 

The Coarrman. The hearing will come to order. 

This is the time that has been regularly set for hearings on the 
Washington mass transportation plan. At the outset, I would like 
to express my appreciation to our very able staff director, Frederick 
Gutheim, for the splendid job that he has been doing and is doing. 
This has meant a great deal of work on his part in scheduling this 
meeting and setting this hearing up as he has, and I think he is en- 
titled toa great deal of credit. 

Today we are starting the first of five days of public hearings on 
the Washington Mass Transportation Survey and Plan. 

Ishall tell you briefly the background of these hearings, say what 
the committee is now trying to accomplish, and describe how it has 
organized these hearings. We have a very full program, and every- 
thing should go more easily if we can attempt to understand each 
other from the beginning. 

On July 10 of this year, the President of the United States sent 
to Congress the report of the National Capital Planning Commission 
and National Capital Regional Planning Council on the Mass Trans- 


| portation Survey on the Washington Region. 


At this time, I would like to make this letter a part of the record 
asexhibit 1. 


1 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


ExHIBIT 1 


THE WHITE Hovusg, 
Washington, July 10, 1959 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. , 
Tue SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sir: I herewith transmit for the consideration of the Congress the r 
the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capita] Regional 
Planning Council on the Mass Transportation Survey of the Washington region, 

The report, the end result of several years of intensive study and research 
by the Planning Commission and Council, aided by experts drawn from Public 
agencies and private concerns, points out the present and future problems of 
transportation of people and goods in the region. The report also Proposes g 
plan to meet the transportation problem and makes recommendations for Or- 
ganizing and financing the creation of the proposed transportation system, 

The actions which may be taken in the years ahead to meet the Problems 
of transportation will have a profound effect on the economy of the entire area 
the welfare of its people, and the status of Washington as the Nation’s Capital 
Accordingly, I am requesting the various Government agencies to make q de. 
tailed study of the mass transportation survey report and the Planning Cop. 
mission and Council’s recommendations. Such recommendations as are war. 
ranted will then be made to the Congress. 

Sincerely, 


eport of 


Dwicut D. EIsennown, 


The Cuarrman. The report likewise is incorporated by reference in 
these proceedings as exhibit 2. 

In his letter the President advised that a study of the plan was 
being made in the executive departments, and the recommendations 
as a result of this review would be sent to Congress. We anticipate 
hearing the administration’s views in a few minutes. The mass trans- 
os survey was referred to the Joint Committee on Washington 

fetropolitan Problems, and the present hearings are part of its study 
of this survey report. 

We find the report provides a good start in attacking the neglected 
problem of metropolitan transportation, and provides the basis for 
positive action by Congress which it should be the aim of this com- 
mittee to recommend at the conclusion of its study. 

It would also seem appropriate at the beginning of these proceed- 
ings for me to give you some idea of the committee’s feeling of urgency 
in metropolitan transportation problems. 

We believe Congress must act. We intend to come up with well- 
considered and effective recommendations for such action. 


The members of this committee are well aware of the erosion of | 


mass transportation in the Washington area. They know the mag- 
nitude and the impact of the highways we are building and propos 
to build. We appreciate their consequences to this Capital City. 

I would like to remind you that traffic and transportation rank first 
among the regional problems identified by this committee at the start 
of its work. 

We have earlier conducted studies and hearings on mass transports 


tion, and these are likewise incorporated by reference in this record. | 


I quote from Senate Report No. 38, 86th Congress, 1st session, page): 


In the field of transportation, the committee’s approach was influenced }y | 


the circumstance that a comprehensive survey of mass transportation was it 
progress under the joint direction of the National Capital Planning Commissia 
and the National Capital Regional Planning Council, pursuant to the autorim: 
tion contained in Public Law 24, 84th Congress, and earlier authorizations 0 
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public Law 592, 82d Congress. A total of $460,000 of Federal funds has been 

ropriated directly for this survey, supplemented by other governmental 
ap? urces, and major findings and recommendations were anticipated. Following 
| preliminary survey and an executive report on the nature of the problem, an 
extended inquiry into the status and prospects for the mass transportation survey 
was launched leading to the committee’s publication : ‘ ae) 

«Metropolitan Transportation, by Arthur Lazarus, April 1958. This report 
formed the essential background to hearings conducted by the committee on 
May 22, 23 and June 10, 1958, and published as: 


“Washington Metropolitan Area Transportation Problems,” hearings before 
the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Congress of the 
United States, 85th Congress, 2d session, 1958.’ 

These documents may be identified as exhibits 2B and 2C. 

A related endeavor is the publication by this committee of a docu- 
ment originally prepared as part of the mass transportation study, 
‘Preliminary Financial and Organizational Report Regarding Metro- 

litan Transportation,” prepared by the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration. Committee Print, Joint Committee on Washington Metro- 

litan Problems, August 1959. 

This may be cited as exhibit 2D. 

Our relations to the Mass Transportation Survey have been close 
and continuing during the last 2 years. We approach its work and 
its recommendations with understanding and sympathy, recognizing 
that without this splendid start it would be impossible for this com- 
mittee now to propose suitable action. 

We must recognize, however, that further consideration must be 
given here to other factors before any recommendations to Congress 
can be framed. We must review the report, satisfy ourselves that 
its findings and recommendations are sound. Perhaps they will be 
found subject to some qualification. We shall scrutinize carefully the 
report’s assumptions and ask ourselves whether further questions of 
policy should be raised. 

The three specific recommendations for action are summarized on 
page8 ofthe report. Let me review them. 

The first action proposed is the ratification by Congress of an inter- 
state compact, already adopted by the Legislatures of Virginia and 
Maryland, that would create a new regulatory agency with metropoli- 
tan jurisdiction. This recommendation appears to be met by the intro- 
duction of Senate Joint Resolution 135, and House Joint Resolution 
402. These measures have been referred to the Senate and to the 
House Judiciary Committees, and are receiving study there. 

While I would certainly not preclude testimony on these measures 
during the present hearing, especially as this relates to the effect of 
the steps upon the transportation plan, it is not the desire of this com- 
mittee to duplicate or conflict with the work of other committees of 
Congress by considering constitutional or other issues. 

The second action proposed in the transportation report is the cre- 
ation by Congress of a Federal corporation with powers and functions. 
The powers and functions of this agency are described very briefly in 
this report, actually in 11 lines of text. 

We are fortunate that the Institute of Public Administration was 
able to enlist support from the Ford Foundation for a further study 
of this proposed corporation, and that the Legislative Drafting Re- 
search Fund of Columbia University has been able to complete its 
draft of a bill providing for such a corporation. 
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This has been published by the committee, although regrettably 
only some 10 days ago. This document I will also make part of the 
record by reference, as exhibit 3, National Capital Transportation Ay. 
thority—Preliminary Draft for Discussion Purposes (staff report pre- 
pared for the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Prob. 
lems, Congress of the United States). 

The authors of this document have sufficiently emphasized that it js 
for discussion purposes, but it is a valuable contribution to our studies 
and should greatly assist those who are testifying here this week. 


The third action recommended is a so-called interstate proprietary 


agency also to be created by interstate compact. 

This, too, is briefly described in barely a dozen lines in the report, 
It will also be developed further in legislative form by the Legisla- 
tive Drafting Research Fund, work that is not expected to be finished 
until the end of this year at the earliest. 

However, it should be remembered that this recommendation is de- 
scribed as the ultimate form of organization. It is not, in any case, to 
be the result of action by Congress alone. Hence, I believe it is cor. 
rect to say that our attention here should be concentrated upon the pro- 
posed Federal corporation. 

I think it is pertinent to cite here the views of this committee 
stated in its Senate Report No. 38, 86th Congress, 1st session. Specific 
reference to transportation in that report will be found on pages 3 and 
46. The report also describes the findings of the committee with 
respect to other regional problems it has studied. It embodies its 
recommendations for a general structure of regional government. 
We shall do well to remember these, for a proper regional solution 
of mass transportation problems is to pe found only in relation to 
these other activities within the general policy of metropolitan de- 
velopment. Therefore, I cite further Senate Joint Resolution 42, 
which was adopted last summer and is now pending in the House 
of Representatives as the expression of congressional policy on 
coordinated metropolitan development. 

Now, before turning to the business at hand, let me strike a more 
personal note and observe that both Senator Morse, who anticipates 
joining us during the course of these hearings this week, and I, were 
members of the Committee on the District of Columbia in 1956 when 
hearings were held on the then proposed Washington Metropolitan 
Transit Authority Act. Some of the material that we shall have 
later brought before us will not be altogether new in the light of that 
particular experience. 

I might also recall that in the summer of 1955 several additional 
days were spent inquiring into the affairs of the Capital Transit Co. 
My distinguished colleague, and the vice chairman of the joint com- 
mittee, Congressman McMillan, and Congressman Broyhill, were 
similarly active in the House of Representatives. I believe it can, in 
fairness, be said, therefore, that this committee has a special continuity 
of interest in the problems of area transportation. 

Now, Congressman McMillan, I would be very happy to have any 
observations that you would care to make at the start of this hearing. 

Representative McMittan. Mr. Chairman, I think you have covered 
the problem thoroughly, and I have nothing further to say. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Broyhill? 
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Representative Broynimi. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I should just like 
to add a personal note to express to you the thanks and appreciation 
of the people in the area, particularly the people I represent, for your 
jeadership, efforts, and interest in helping us to seek a solution to 
these metropolitan area problems. 

We have always felt that the problems we have in the metropolitan 
area, transportation and whatnot, would be most difficult to solve un- 
less we could get the Congress to recognize that our problems in the 
area do in fact exist, and that Congress has a responsibility to do 
something in assisting us in arriving at a solution. 

Therefore, we sincerely appreciate your leadership in this regard. 
You are acting on your conviction that Congress does have a responsi- 
bility to help us, and we know that with the leadership and interest you 
have contributed we will ultimately arrive at some solution to these 

roblems. 

That is all I have to say at the moment. 

The CHatrMan. Thank you very much, Congressman Broyhill. 

Mr. McMillan ? 

Representative McMitian. Mr. Chairman, I would like to con- 

atulate you and Mr. Gutheim, your fine director, for the splendid 
Siterchip you have given to us on this committee with reference to 
the problem we are going into today. 

The CuatrMAN. I appreciate the sentiments of Congressman Broy- 
hill, and I do not want to turn this into one of these mutual admiration 
societies, but it sounds pretty good, coming from the hills of Nevada 
back here to the worries of the Potomac, to hear those kind words and 
they are very much appreciated. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Smith, we are very happy to welcome you to the 
committee this morning, and we have just opened up, and if you have 
any observations you care to make right now, we would be delighted 
tohear them. 

Representative Smiru. No, thank you. 


EXuHIsIT 4 
SELECTED EprrorIALs From WASHINGTON NEWSPAPERS 
[From the Evening Star, Nov. 3, 1959] 
ORGANIZING FOR TRANSIT 


There is one purpose which overrides all others in the public hearings which 
the House-Senate Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems has sched- 
uled to begin November 9. That purpose is to determine some form of legisla- 
tion to be presented to Congress next year to further the development of a com- 
prehensive transportation system—presumably including rapid transit as well as 
highways—to meet the future needs of the Washington area. 

Testimony will be based on the dramatic $2.5 billion subway-freeway plan 
recommended a few months ago by regional planners as the result of their 3-year 
study. The study report, however, left considerable doubt as to the feasibility 
of certain elements of the plan, and proposed only vague possibilities for raising 
the vast sums involved. The immediate need, therefore, is the formation of an 
organization to pick up at the point the study left off—to refine the plan into a 
arg acceptable to the community, and to propose a practical means of paying 
or it. 

For this reason, the committee staff has publicised, in advance of the hearings, 
a legislative draft which proposes formation by Congress of a “Federal corpora- 
tion” to do the job. 
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In the form presented, this proposal is likely to be highly controversial, Mainly 
because of the extreme powers which it would invest in the new agency. Beyond 
the planning and construction of a transit system, for example, the new “corpo- 
ration” or “authority” would be authoribed to buy existing transit and parking 
facilities, construct all sorts of development projects near transit lines, and 
have a voice in highway locations and traffic regulations. Money, under this 
proposal, would come from the Federal Treasury in return for bonds (with no 
indication of how the bonds would be retired). 

Many of these powers, it seems to us, can hardly be determined until there is 
a wider understanding of just what kind of system it is we’re talking about. At 
this stage, furthermore, Congress may well feel disposed to authorize an organ- 
ization with more limited powers, geared to the development of a specific physica] 
and financial proposal—with the .ocal area participating to the fullest possible 
extent in the decisions. 

The committee, nevertheless, has given the community something tangible to 
shoot at. And it properly has focused attention on the need for specific legisla. 
tion, which is the only reason for the Capitol Hill hearings to be held in the 
first place. 





[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Novy. 2, 1959] 
A TRANSPORTATION CZAR? 


At a time when the National Capital faces the seemingly inexorable dilemma 
of smothering in its own traffic or seeing a vast part of its area taken over by 
concrete, almost any contribution to the mass transportation concept is welcome. 
We think that the new private study of the Institute of Public Administration 
goes too far in advocating a virtual transportation czar for the metropolitan 
area. But its proposals ought to have the effect of stimulating new thought and 
attention for the kind of transportation agency that will surely be necessary to 
earry out recommendations of the recently published Mass Transportation Sur. 
vey. Plainly an agency with broad interstate powers will be necessary if the 
area is to achieve an integrated transit system, including the drastically needed 
subway. 

Unfortunately the scheme for a temporary public coporation as set forth in the 
Institute study—an unofficial effort financed by the Ford Foundation—is too 
autocratic to be a good model for the charter Congress must write. With only 
vague congressional and presidential supervision, the administrator of a National 
Capital Transportation Authority would have the power to borrow from the 
Treasury almost at will and to use the money to buy or condemn every variety 
of real and personal property in the area that might be related to the establish- 
ment of a broad transportation system. Even with the need for adequate powers, 
that sort of unfiltered prescription is unpalatable. 

To be sure, the Institute suggests possible limitations on the administrator’s 
powers and seems to recognize that even as a temporary agency (pending the 
creation of a permanent agency by interstate compact) the proposed Federal 
corporation would have to be responsive to local desires. But clearly something 
more democratic in character will have to be fashioned if needed transit and 
highway improvements are to have the necessary understanding and support. 
Meanwhile, however, the study may furnish a useful point of departure for local 
governmental authorities and for the Joint Committee on Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Problems which soon will open hearings on the Mass Transportation Survey. 


{From the Evening Star, Oct. 19, 1959] 
TRANSPORTATION APATHY 


What has happened to the big 20-year scheme for a $2.4 billion system of free- 
ways and subways that was proposed by regional planners as a panacea for the 
Washington area’s nightmarish transportation dilemma? More than 3 months 
have passed since the plan was publicized, and virtually nothing has been heard 
about it since. 

To answer the question, most people seem to be waiting until November 9, when 
the House-Senate Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems will open 
week-long hearings on the report. At that time, presumably, Federal agencies 
as well as civic groups and local governmental officials will be prepared to take 
the witness chair and throw light on such questions as these: Does the Washing- 
ton area want and need an extensive rapid transit system, including subways? 
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Are suburban governinents willing to contribute financially to expensive facilities 
within the District of Columbia which are needed mainly to ls 
gburbanites? To what extent will the Federal Government help with = oe 
of moving people in the region where the Federal Establishment has suc ig _ 
stakes? Is the report a pie-in-the-sky document, with goals too high to oe mer 
What are the positive first steps that should be taken to develop a regional 
transportation system ? What kind of political organization should be formed to 
» steps? 
wise po are as complex as they are distasteful to face, and that, of 
course, is the reason we have heard so little about them. The disturbing thing 
at this point, however, is that so little effort apparently has been made to try: 
One gratifying exception is the recent decision by Montgomery and Prince Georges 
County officials to prepare a statement which will reflect a ‘united stand” on 
the report. This should be matched by other local jurisdictions in the few re- 
maining weeks before the hearings begin. ; { ; , 
The worst thing that could happen is that witnesses might waste their energies 
in haggling over specific freeway or transit proposals. There are some that we 
don’t like. But these are details which can only be settled after the region de- 
termines the basic systems it wants to develop. The immediate requirement, 
therefore, is agreement on the goals which a regional transportation program 
should satisfy; on financing, and the formation of some kind of new regional 
organization—without which the 3 years and $500,000 spent on the area transit 
survey Will have been wasted. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Oct. 15, 1959] 
NOTHING BUT CONCRETE 


Chairman David Finley of the Fine Arts Commission has plenty of reason to 
object to the overdeveloped creative impulses of some of the highway builders 
who want to turn Washington into concrete. Not only would a city dissected by 
huge gashes for super-super highways, as in Los Angeles, be esthetically horrify- 
ing; it also would be philosophically repugnant. 

If some of the road enthusiasts had their way, the District would soon re- 
semble nothing so much as an enormous airport apron. Parks, residences, nothing 
is sacred in the march of “progress” that has as its ostensibly highest aim the 
building of universal monuments to the automobile civilization. Must the still- 
beautiful National Capital look forward, Gulliverlike, only to endless ant chains 
of automobiles scurrying along ropes of pavement that stifle its vitality? To 
what purpose this bringing of more and more cars into the city to hurry up 
and wait? 

There simply is not enough room in the District of Columbia to permit everyone 
to drive to work or shop, one person to a car. Yet the obvious objections to a 
concrete jungle cannot wish away the dilemma. Washington has a mammoth 
transportation problem, and if the planners are right, by 1970 the city will be 
suffocating in its own traffic. The mass transit survey, which aroused Mr. Fin- 
ley’s comments, is a desperate attempt to apply foresight to the problem. The 
dementary subway system, which Mr. Finley approves, is the logical basic 
approach. Even with subways, however—and they are far from a reality—more 
strategically located freeways will be necessary. Unhappily, Mr. Finley’s cre- 
dentials as a constructive critic are somewhat diminished by the new chapter 
of obstructionism which the Fine Arts Commission appears to be opening in 
respect of the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Bridge. 

Doubtless there are means of minimizing the damage done by new highways; 
and plainly the social cost of what is done must be considered seriously along 
with the financial cost. Fundamentally there is only one way to meet the essential 
problem, and that is to make mass transportation so efficient and comfortable 
that there is less and less reason to drive downtown. Other measures, such as 
Mr. Finley’s suggestion of locating new Government buildings in clusters around 
the city and developing adjacent housing, no doubt would help. It is even re- 
notely conceivable that more walking would be good for some of us. 

But the real point is that if the city is to be spared the autointoxication that 
looms, massive community effort will be necessary to agree upon and carry out 
iplan. Many of the present problems have been aggravated by past failures to 
anticipate them fully or to face them financially. To obtain the subway system 
Which is the core of improved public transportation will require a fantastic job 
of organization, legislative approval, and areawide financing and operating 
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authority. The one eventuality that is certain is that unless Washingt 

planners and officials and community leaders come together on a project thet & 
both desirable and possible and then join in energetic endeavor to achieve it, the 
happy highwaymen will take over by default. , 


[From the Evening Star, July 21, 1959] 
AREA TRANSIT DEBATE 


Surprise, and some measure of consternation, have been expressed at District 
Engineer Commissioner Welling’s new suggestion that existing railroad tracks 
might become the basis of a Washington area rapid transit system. The surprise 
is generated by the fact that General Welling was an active participant in the 
area’s recently published Mass Transportation Survey, which proposed an 
elaborate $450 million system of commuter subway and surface trains to operate 
on their own rights-of-way. 

We do not believe, however, that the general meant either to discredit the 
more elaborate plan or to suggest that any part of it be dropped. His intention, 
as made clear in a statement to his fellow governing officials of the region, was 
to cite these two points: (1) That the $2.5 billion system of freeways and syb. 
ways recommended in the report is an ideal solution to traffic problems, which 
might well have to be trimmed to fit a more realistic financial pattern, and (2) 
that more study should be given to possible alternative plans at this time. 

Both these points make sense. Hearings are expected to be held late this fal] 
before a House-Senate committee on the transportation report, and there ig g 
real danger that the testimony could become merely a collection of meaningless 
platitudes. To escape this, the commitiee of area officials headed by Virginia 
State Senator Charles Fenwick should proceed immediately to develop a realistic 
analysis of the region’s financial prospects as to transportation. And it should 
gather as many facts as it can now about all sorts of other transportation pro- 
posals—including O. Roy Chalk’s monorail and General Welling’s system of 
railroad facilities. 


[From the Sunday Star, July 12, 1959] 


TRANSPORTATION IN 1980 


The results of the Washington area’s Mass Transportation Survey, conducted 
during the last 4 years at a cost of about $500,000, are described in detail elsewhere 
in today’s Star. 

A first reaction to the long-awaited report is likely to be one of incredulity, not 
only at the $2.4 billion cost estimate of the proposed transportation system, but 
at the facilities themselves—rapid-transit trains scooting in and out of subways, 
express buses zipping unhampered downtown from the suburbs, and more gigantic 
freeways than most of us have ever imagined might really be built here. 

Actually, we doubt that the regional planners who conducted the survey 
believe, themselves, that the steps they have outlined will be followed precisely. 
Certainly there will not be unanimous agreement on the system. And the report 
makes a great number of assumptions about the willingness and capability of 
both the Federal and local governments to perform certain functions. These 
assumptions involve policy decisions that will not be reached easily or quickly. 
Yet no one who reads the report can really question the need to expand our past 
efforts by some such gargantuan proportions to cope with the staggering trafic 
projections of 1980 and beyond. The transportation report, in this respect, should 
be regarded as a starting point rather than as a final pattern for action. Accepted 
this way, it can be an invaluable document. 

Regardless of details, there are two basic points which we believe the report 
establishes beyond question. The first is that some drastically improved system 
of public transit is essential to the health of the region. The only alternatives— 
to do nothing or to rely entirely on highways, strangling ourselves with auto 
mobiles and destroying millions of dollars’ worth of property with concrete roads 
and parking garages—are equally unacceptable. 





The second point is that no substantial progress can be made in area transporta- 
tion without some form of areawide political organization, some metro device to 
handle both the economic and administrative problems of a regional system 
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probably the best evidence of this is the fact that more than half the cost of the 
projected facilities—$1.3 billion of the $2.4 billion total—would fall within the 
pistrict. There is no intention here to complain that this is unfair to the Dis- 
trict. The fact is simply that such a situation is impossible of solution unless 
itis approached on a regional basis. 

There will be a great deal of talk about the transportation report from now 
on, of which the Star intends to do its share. We hope this culminates, as 
janned, in a meaningful series of public hearings next fall before Senator Bible’s 
Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 

Meanwhile, there is one immediate step which the report properly urges that 
congress take this session—ratification of the compact which would set up an 
interstate commission to regulate public transit in the Washington area. The 
commission could make substantial improvements in existing transit, and lend 
4 unifying influence to transportation generally. The legislatures of Maryland 
and Virginia, where opposition was expected, ratified the compact speedily. For 
congress to drag its feet now would be a most disheartening augury for the future. 


[The Washington Post and Times Herald, July 12, 1959] 
How Frum Can Our City Bre? 


The Mass Transportation Survey for the National Capital region seems on the 
whole to be an intelligent, balanced, and thoroughgoing report on what needs 


| tobe done in this field to facilitate the orderly further growth of the region and 


to prevent hopeless congestion. The National Capital Planning Commission, 
the Regional Planning Council, and the local government officials and agencies 
who contributed to this 4-year, million-dollar effort are to be congratulated for 
the earnestness and dedication with which they have approached their task. 

The recommendations made are of two kinds: One relating to procedure and 
organization, the other to actual proposals for a vast spider’s web of freeways 
and parkways, supplemented by a limited rail rapid transit system. As to the 
frst, we think there can be little argument. Clearly Congress ought to accede to 
the interstate transit regulatory compact already approved by Virginia and 


| Maryland so that some of the obvious steps may be taken promptly to coordi- 


nate existing transit systems in the area and to promote the improvement and 
extension of their service. 

We think the survey has also settled upon the best of several alternative 
«hemes for supplementing the work of this regulatory agency in the proposal 
for a Federal corporation empowered to obtain rapid transit rights-of-way in 
the region and initiate action in the next 5 years looking toward the beginning 
ofactual rapid transit service by 1970. 

The “ultimate” organizational scheme, which would supersede these two agen- 


| ies, also seems sound in general concept, although exceptionally difficult of reali- 


ation. The plan is for an interstate proprietary agency, created by compact, 
empowered to build and operate transit systems, to levy limited taxes in support 
of transit and highway improvements and to regulate any remaining private 
transit agencies. Such an organization would have the most difficult task in 
talancing the needs and resources of its constituent jurisdictions, and to operate 
efectively it would need almost dictatorial powers, which Maryland and Virginia 
may be quite reluctant to grant. Nonetheless, since the alternative could be 
progressive congestion and general stagnation for the entire region, we think some 
such bold step ultimately should be taken. 

As to the actual scope and nature of the transportation plan presented in 
the survey, we have some reservations. These proceed directly from the second 
watence in the official summary of the report, which says that the regional 
transportation system should consist of— 

A network of freeways on which people can travel quickly between any 
two parts of the region, even at hours when traffic is heaviest. [Italic ours.] 
In all humility before the imponderables and uncontrollables of this business 
of urban life and growth, we feel compelled to ask, What kind of city planning 
is this? 

The idea that the urban resident and taxpayer really desires or is willing 
to pay for the total fluidity of movement which the report seems to envisage 
strikes us as a rather shallow judgment. 
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Is it really sound and economical planning to arrange matters so that anyone 
who wishes to do so may live in, say Silver Spring, and work at the Census 
Bureau in Suitland or at the Pentagon in Arlington and be assured of quick 
and easy rush-hour commuting opportunities? Is it the business of the feneral 
public to provide such facilities for the minority who deliberately choose to live 
at great distances from their place of employment? We would not favor fo 
anyone to live anywhere, but from this it does not follow that the most Whimsica] 
desires of every citizen on this matter should be gratified by a very costly 
transportation system. 

Experts in the planning field have long since concluded that the best answer 
to the urban transportation problem is to reduce the need for travel, and in q 
significant and important dissent from the survey findings, Joseph Barnett of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, makes this point. He urges that the already 
established trend toward building apartment houses near downtown Office 
buildings be further encouraged and also that new Government office buildings 
be located “on the outskirts or distributed throughout the 2,300-square-mile area 
which is under consideration.” 

In all fairness, it needs to be noted that the survey findings do assume that the 
great preponderance of new employment places built in the next 20 years will 
be outside the central city. Despite this, enormous increases in home-to-work 
travel are foreseen, but a lot of the increase may be attributed to the circular 
suburb-to-suburb travel which the proposed system is bound to encourage rather 
than curb. The survey takes note of the tendency of freeways, in fact, to create 
traffic demands and suggests that in periods of peak travel, it may be necessary 
to regulate access to the freeways. In other words, even though the plan seems 
to be based upon meeting all travel desires, rational and otherwise, it is admitted 
that the proposed facilities probably will not be sufficient. 

Because of this, we do not suggest that the rapid transit-freeway plan is too 
ambitious, even though we think the goal of total fluidity which it was designed 
to meet is unrealistic, unsound, and unattainable. And so we are drawn to the 
conclusion that the soundness of the transportation plan is not self-evident. It 

"an only be judged in the context of the yet-to-be developed master land use and 
public facility plan of which it is necessarily but one, though a crucial, part. 

Through imaginative zoning, through fuller support of schools, public housing, 
and other public facilities, through progressive relaxation of the unwritten class 
and racial barriers in residential areas, and through sounder distribution of 
new employment centers throughout the region, Metropolitan Washington could 
achieve a fluidity and homogeneity of settlement and development that could 
greatly reduce the future transportation burden. If steps were made in this 
direction, the proposed transportation plan might be adequate not only for 1980 
but also for many years beyond. If these steps are not taken, it is probable that 
no transportation scheme will ever be good enough, alone, to keep this city livable. 


reing 





[From the Evening Star, Jan. 14, 1959] 
FREEWAYS AND SUBWAYS 


No real judgment can be made on the dramatic regional transportation system 
recommended by Washington area planning agencies until a formal report is 
presented to Congress, the White House and the community, probably in April. 
Only then will volumes of data, developed during 3 years of intensive study, be 
available to permit a determination of both the need and feasibility of the elabo- 
rate freeway, bus and rail subway networks which the report proposes. 

The fact that planners from every part of the metro area have agreed unani- 
mously on details of the report, however, is a substantial achievement—especially 
in view of the controversial elements involved. 

These recommendations, of course, are only a starting point, as the planners 
wisely have recognized. On such matters as financing, the type of political organi- 
zation needed to develop a rapid transit system and, for that matter, the kind of 
system to be built, the planners can only advise. The decisions must be made by 
political bodies of the area. Fortunately, a forum for these political deliberations 
will be provided if Congress extends the life of the House-Senate Committee on 
Metropolitan Washington Problems. 

In terms of cost—reportedly in the neighborhood of $2.5 billion—the new trans 
portation proposals stagger the imagination. No less impressive are the impacts 
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these systems would have on the community, both in their effect on property and 
jn their influence on the pattern of future area growth. 
No one can doubt, however, that huge sums will have to be spent if our fast- 
wing region is to escape traffic paralysis. It should be heartening to everyone 
that these long-awaited proposals will be presented with the backing of citizens, 
planners and trafiic experts. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Dec, 16, 1958] 
Rapip TRANSIT—Now 


The time has come for Washington to build a rapid transit system. Subways, 
one form of rapid transit, have been proposed here many times in the past. _Al- 
ways the cost has seemed too high and the need somewhat marginal. Now, 
contrasted with projections of what a freeway and parking system adequate to 
meet the city’s entire future commuting needs would cost, a partial reliance on 
rapid transit begins to make compelling economic sense. As for the need, even the 
most conservative population forecasts of the Board of Trade and the Planning 
Commission make it plain that the commuting burden soon is going to become 
far too heavy—if it is not already—for ordinary streets and ordinary transit. 

The Planning Commission has been wise, we believe, to develop in its mass 
transportation survey a double-barreled proposal for both freeways and rapid 
transit. Los Angeles’ experience, although an extreme case, shows what total 
surrender to the automobile can mean: smog, freeways on top of and beside free- 
ways, a terribly extravagant use of land and a general shapelessness of growth in 
which there is neither urban nor exurban beauty, comfort or utility. Manhattan, 
on the other hand, has become the unlovely epitome of the virtually auto-less 
city, in which the commuter catches the 5: 28—or else! 

The transportation plan now emerging from the 2-year study here seems to be 
a happy compromise between sound design and the efficient use of land, on the 
one hand, and individual freedom of movement on the other. But as with all 
compromises, the plan rests equally upon each of its main components. Unless 
Greater Washington finds a way to finance and build the rapid transit system 
soon to be unveiled in detail, the freeway plan already made public will be 
virtually worthless. Without fast transit to assume some of the growing com- 
muter burden, the freeways would merely induce vast overloads that would tend 
to destroy downtown zoning, convert half the central city into a gigantic parking 


garage and make today’s traffic jams seem like quilting bees. It is time to get busy 
on rapid transit. 


The Cuatrman. We have here a statement from the Chairman of 
the Board of Commissioners, who is, unfortunately, unable to be 
present this morning, in view of the fact that he was chairman of the 
Joint Steering Committee of the Mass Transportation Survey, and I 
think it is a statement which should be read into the record, and I am 


going to ask Mr. Gutheim if he won’t read this statement into the 
record. 


Mr. Gutuetm. This is a statement of Robert E. McLaughlin, chair- 


man of the Joint Steering Committee of the Mass Transportation 
Survey : 


Mr. Chairman: My name is Robert E. McLaughlin. I am making this state- 
ment as chairman of the Joint Steering Committee of the Mass Transportation 
Survey. It is this committee which was charged by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council with the 
responsibility of planning and supervising the survey. My views will also be 
reflected later in these hearings in a statement of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, as well as in the statement of the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference. 

You have been reminded already of the magnitude of this complicated, time- 
ecmsuming project. I should like to point out to you more particularly the 
great extent of interjurisdictional and interagency cooperation and physical 
effort that went into the survey. This was no singular study and report of 
two planning agencies. Included at various stages were each of the local and 
State jurisdictions, the District of Columbia and the Federal Government. 

48375—60——_2 
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Planning, highway, and public utility agencies provided invaluabl j 

8 ways dALC s able guidance 
technical knowledge. Realistic land planning resulted from the cooperation wt 
all area planning agencies. The fact that the Joint Steering Committee itself 
had three of its seven members from the three jurisdictions, and outside th 
planning agencies, is extremely significant. I think it is important that the 
committee understands the great value to the community of this interagency 
interjurisdictional effort. It has been said that the new sense of commenting 
cooperation which has been inspired by this mass transportation survey will - 
as important in the long run as the proposed system itself. . r 

The proposals should be regarded at this point as a broad overall plan to 
guide the governing officials as they weigh the advantages and disadvantages 
of various particulars of the plan in the light of other community problems 
rhe Planning Commission and Council, I am sure, expect that certain altera. 
tions in their proposed plan will be weighed and eventually resolved. But the 
important point is that we must have an improved transportation system jn 
the W ashington area, because excessive traffic congestion can only lead to ip. 
creased municipal costs and inefficiencies, and a less prosperous and less at. 
tractive community. This survey describes those general transportation needs 
in the form of a balanced transportation system. 

It appears to be desirable to accelerate the rapid rail transit proposals to 
an earlier date than scheduled in the report. It will take nearly 10 years to 
get a subway built and in operation. We cannot further delay decisions on 
the rail transit proposals. Because it will take so long to achieve a rapid transit 
subway plan, we must do all we can in the intervening years to make use of 
the facilities we now have. Two items come to my mind. First, the immediate 
creation of the Interstate Regulatory Commission is essential. It is this organ. 
ization which will bear the governmental responsibility for all local transit 
improvements in the immediate future. Passage of the compact legislation is 
important for another reason: It will be a milestone in area governmental co- 
operation and a significant forerunner of future cooperative efforts. Secondly. 
I hope we can find some way of improving local commuter railroad service, 
although it does not appear that this could be an adequate permanent solution. 
Discussions are going on here and in several other cities to make better service 
available to the public. 

I hope these brief remarks will give the committee a clearer view of the 
concept and objectives of the transportation plan itself as well as an under. 
standing of the great amount of joint effort of local government that is repre. 
sented by the 4-year survey. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gutheim. 

I think, for the benefit of everyone here, it might be well for the 
chairman to call attention to the fact that seated at the table near 
the chart, we have the very able Robert Keith, director, Mass Trans- 
portation Survey; William E. Finley, Director, National Capital 
Planning Commission, and Richard Kraft, Director of the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council, who are attending here as com- 
mittee advisors, and we very much appreciate the fact that you are 
here, and if you have suggestions to make to the committee as the 
hearings progress, do not hesitate to let us know through the Staff 
Director, Mr. Gutheim. 

I would say for the benefit of those in the room and those who are 
scheduled to appear as witnesses, it is the intent of the Chair to con- 
vene every morning at 10, to recess promptly at noon, and to reconvene 
again at 2 o’clock and to recess at 4. 

We have 5 days of hearings scheduled for this week. I think that 
we can complete the hearings this week, Friday. 

If necessary, we will run later in the afternoons, later in the week. 
At least, we are going to start out with that particular schedule. 

At this time, I would like to call on our first witness for a state- 
ment of the position of the Executive, which will be given by Elmer 
B. Staats, Deputy Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Staats. 
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STATEMENT OF ELMER B. STAATS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH E. REEVE, 
HAROLD SEIDMAN, AND NORMAN BECKMAN 


Mr. Staats. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to be here this morn- 
ing to present the views of the executive branch on the mass transit 

T have here with me three members of the staff of the Bureau of the 
Budget. To my left is Mr. Joseph Reeve, and to my right here is 
Harold Seidman, and this is Mr. Norman Beckman. 

The CuarrMAn. Thank you. 

Mr. Sraats. As you indicated in your opening remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, the President transmitted the mass transportation plan for the 
National Capital region in July, and indicated, in doing so, that he 
was having an analysis prepared by the executive branch agencies 
and by the local agencies concerned with this problem, and when this 
had been completed he would present any further views which he 
might have on this matter. 

In doing this, we, in accordance with our usual procedure, presented 
the plan by letter to the various agencies, some 21 agencies in all. 

I think it could be said that some 16 of these agencies have what 
you might call a direct substantive interest in this plan. I mention 
this partly to emphasize that this has been a task which has taken some 
little time, and also to emphasize that we are dealing here—I need not 
emphasize this to this committee—with a very major and important 
problem not only from the point of view of the future of the metro- 
politan area here, as it 1s the same kind of a problem that other metro- 
politan areas are faced with, but we are also dealing with a special 
aspect of the problem as it relates to the future of the Nation’s Capital. 

This is a matter not only of great importance to our own Nation, 
but more and more, I think it is fair to say, because it is probably 
the most important national capital in the free world. So I think 
that these hearings here on this report take on unusual significance 
from this point of view. 

I would like to say that the statement that I will read in just a 
second here is just a very brief and general statement. As you have 
indicated, the draft legislation has been prepared to put this plan into 
action. This has been received only recently in the Bureau of the 
Budget, and undoubtedly it will require a great deal of study, and we 
would also like, very frankly, to have the benefits of the hearings 
which will be presented here this week in connection with that. 

It is our estimate that the legislation on this subject, that is, a review 
of the Executive Branch, the review of that legislation will be ready 
for transmittal here to the Congress in January or, at the latest, in 
February. 

I think that I would like now to turn to the prepared statement 
which has been circulated setting forth the views of the executive 
branch. 

In transmitting the transportation plan for the National Capital 
region to Congress on July 10, 1959, the President directed that Fed- 
eral agencies make a detailed study of the plan. The President stated 
that such recommendations for further action as were warranted 
would then be made to the Congress. 
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The following conclusions and recommendations result from this 
further review and consideration of the transportation plan. 

The central proposal contained in the plan for a comprehensiye 
transportation system for the National Capital region represents 
constructive approach for dealing with a major emerging problem, 
In particular, we should like to stress the importance of giving the 
highest priority to development of the proposed rail transit facilities 
to reduce travel time and avoid unnecessary costs. Approval of the 
basic approach of the report, however, should not be construed ag q 
commitment to any of the specific proposed locations for highways, 
bus routes, or transit lines. 

The organizational steps proposed to carry out the program are 
generally sound. Accordingly, we hope that the Congress, at the 
earliest possible time, will ratify the interstate compact already ap. 
proved by Maryland and Virginia creating an agency to regulate fares 
and determine routes of private carriers operating in the metropolitan 
area; and I would like to say, as an aside here, as you probably know 
the executive branch has previously endorsed this proposed compact, 
I believe the hearings have been held in the House, and the matter js 
also pending before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

To continue: A temporary Federal corporation should be promptly 
created to plan, acquire rights-of-way, and construct express transit 
facilities, subject to approval by Maryland and Virginia authorities, 
of projects in those States. The corporation should also have author- 
ity to operate these facilities or provide for their operation by private 
firms, and existing companies should be encouraged to continue and 
expand their services. As soon as the necessary groundwork has been 
laid, a permanent interstate agency should be established, by compact, 
to succeed both the regulatory agency and the transit corporation, © 

The creation of these agencies will not automatically assure effective 
coordination of the new mass transportation program with other major 
community needs. Procedures will have to be devised to make sure 
that in meeting transportation needs we neither impair the beauty 
of the National Capital, nor create unnecessarily serious and costly 
problems for community development and rehabilitation in the areas 
directly affected by the rapid transit and highway routes. We must 
make provision for effective coordination with respect to such activi- 
ties as traffic control, parking, vehicles entering congested areas, access 
to highways, highway design, work hours, and office building locations, 

The plan calls for substantial Federal contributions to the capital 
costs of the new transportation system. As a general rule, the Fed- 
eral Government does not assume responsibility for financing high- 
ways designed primarily to meet mass transportation or other pre- 
dominantly local traffic requirements. Some additional aid, espe- 
cially for the proposed rapid transit system, may be justified by the 
special Federal interest in the Nation’s Capital, but long-term reliance 
on Federal financing should be avoided. 

This objective would be furthered by making every effort by Fed- 
eral and local agencies to emphasize or encourage the use of rail 
transit, express buses and outlying terminal parking, rather than 
emphasizing additional highways which tend to encourage automobile 
commuting. 

Until the corporation has been established and detailed plans pre- 
pared, it will not be possible to make the kind of financial analysis 
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hich would enable anyone to be definitive with respect to the self- 
supporting possibilities of the proposed transit corporation. We 
recognize that initial Federal financing of the proposed corporation 
will be necessary. At the same time we believe that the scheduling 
of capital outlays for rapid transit services and the development of 
fare schedules should proceed on the basis that the corporation will 
yitimately be self-supporting. ' 

Further, every opportunity should be given to private enterprise 
to operate and finance appropriate parts of the proposed integrated 
mass transportation system, especially the express bus service and 
downtown parking facilities. .; 

Specific legislative proposals, as I have indicated, to carry out these 
recommendations will be prepared and submitted at a later date. 

One further point, Mr. Chairman. We believe that the plan that 
has been presented here and which is before this committee today is, 
on the whole, a very excellent plan. 

We recognize, I think, that, as anyone must, it is still a plan, and 
even if the Congress were to approve the plan exactly as it is written, 
it would undoubtedly have to have considerable flexibility to adjust 
the plan as time goes along to take account of changing conditions. 

We have deliberately made the statement here today a fairly gen- 
eral one in order to provide the widest latitude for the various 
agencies of the executive branch to meet with and discuss differences, 
as there obviously must have been differences, on any plan of this 
type, with the committee with the hope that growing out of this, that 
both the executive and legislative branch will be able to arrive at the 
best possible plan for the Nation’s Capital. 

We would be happy to work with the committee in any way that the 
committee might find helpful, particularly on the financing and the 
organizational side of the proposal. This we could do in any manner 
which the committee might wish. 

This concludes my formal statement, and we would be happy to 
answer any questions the committee might have. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Staats. 

The statement that you have just given us and the offer of con- 
tinuing help is certainly very encouraging to this committee, and I 
am delighted to learn the Executive’s position in this very important 
field. I recognize that at this stage you must, of necessity, keep your 
statement somewhat general. 

I would like to ask a question directed to one sentence that you 
have on page 3, and I do not know whether you are prepared at this 
time to develop this a little further or not, but you say: 

We recognize that initial Federal financing of the proposed corporation will 
be necessary. 

I understand your general statement. Could you give us a little 
more detail of your thinking in that direction ? 

_ Mr. Sraars. Well, as you know, of the total cost of this plan, which 
is approximately $2.5 billion, as outlined in the plan itself, roughly 
$1.3 billion of that is accounted for by highways which would come 
under the Federal Aid to Highway Financing Act. None of the pres- 


ay ee financing for the area encompasses other features of 
the plan. 
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So that there is the difference between the $1.3 billion and the $9.5 
billion roughly estimated cost which would have to be provided by, 
over a period of roughly 20 years, by some agency. 

Now, how much of this could be financed through regular budget 
provisions and how much could be financed and still be a deficit in that 
total I am not prepared at this point to be specific. But we recognize 
that there will be some, and this means that probably in the nature 
of the situation, the fact that it represents the Nation’s Capital and 
three different jurisdictions, that the initial financing on this part of 
it would probably have to come from the Federal Government. 

The CuatrMan. Well, thank you. 

You. state preliminarily that there are some 21 agencies that have 
been requested to give their views, I believe, concerning this mass trans- 
portation study, and that at least 16 of them were vitally affected. 

Now, could you indicate whether or not these agencies are now free 
to offer their testimony to this committee ¢ 

Mr. Sraats. Yes, and I might add that the statement which I pre- 
sented here this morning has had the benefit of the advice of most, 
if not all, of these agencies, and I believe that we are able to present 
here this morning the consensus, at least in these general terms that 
I have presented it, of all of the agencies of the executive branch and 
of the local agencies concerned. 

When you get into specifics of it, such as the location of routes, 
how much you emphasize bus, rail, and highway commuting, these 
are matters on which there are legitimate differences and on which we 
think you ought to have the widest possible discussion. 

The CuHairman. I appreciate your views in this connection, and 
your very fine manner in which you moved this forward at this com- 
paratively early date. I know you have not had too long a time to 
get your views before the committee since this was first submitted 
to you. 

Did I understand you correctly to say that specific legislative pro- 
posals from the Executive would be forthcoming sometime in January 
or February at the latest ? 

Mr. Sraats. I believe that is right. I would like to check here to be 
absolutely sure that I am right on that. 

Mr. Beckman. I think we could probably meet a January or 
February schedule. 

Mr. Sraats. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Fine. 

Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMiLian. No questions. 

The CHatrMan. Congressman Smith ? 

tepresentative Smiru. No questions. 

The CuatrMan. Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative BroyHiLy. Just one brief observation, Mr. Staats. I 
have always been convinced that the only approach to a solution of 
this metropolitan area transportation problem is by the creation of 
some authority, such as a Federal corporation. 

I introduced in two previous Congresses bills to create an authority 
similar to this Federal corporation which has been proposed. 

I was very happy to hear you state this morning that you recognize 
that there is a Federal obligation with regard to assistance and finane- 
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ing. In answer to the chairman’s question, you now say you have not 
et developed to any extent as to how that financing will be brought 
into the picture. 

Mr. Staats. Yes. This was embraced in my suggestion awhile ago 
that we would be happy to go further into this financing aspect of this 
ifthe committee desired at a later point. 

Representative Broynitu. I think a very important point you made 
in your statement was that we should make every effort to utilize free 
enterprise in this plan. Maybe by cooperating with the existing in- 
dustries here, we may encourage them to expand their facilities more 
and thus cut down the overall cost of Federal assistance in financing. 

You mentioned the express bus system. Most certainly if we can 
develop some express lanes for more rapid bus service, we should try 
to work free enterprise into that rather than have this Federal 
corporation or metropolitan area authority do it all. Free enterprise 
might be able to do this job pretty well. 

Mr. Staats. We think there are many ways in which free enter- 
prise, private enterprise, can be brought into a program of this kind. 
It is not an easy thing to do, particularly where you have so many 
urban transportation systems that are involved, and where you have 

ot a long-term estimate as to growth of the area. These are all very 
ficult problems to work out, but we think it can be done. 

Representative BroruiLy. Well, in the past there has been no over- 
all metropolitan effort to coordinate the work of these individual 
transportation companies. 

Mr. Sraats. That is quite right, and to create the machinery. 

You do not have really the framework in which you can work these 
kinds of problems out. That seems to us almost a prime requisite to 
really moving ahead with a substantive program of this type. 

Representative Broyuitu. That isall. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Staats. We do appre- 
ciate the appearance of yourself and your associates this morning ex- 
pressing these very favorable and affirmative executive views. 

Mr. Staats. Thank you very much. 

The CrarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Bartholomew. 


STATEMENT OF HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


The CHatrman. Will you be seated, Mr. Bartholomew, just be 
seated and make yourself comfortable. 

Mr. BarrnHotomew. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, my name is Harland Bartholomew, Chairman of the National 
Capital Planning Commission. 

I have the honor to appear before you today both as Chairman of 
the Commission and as a member of the regional planning council to 
speak briefly about the recently completed mass transportation plan. 

As you gentlemen know, Public Law 592 provides that the National 
Capital Planning Commission is— 
charged with the duty of preparing and adopting a comprehensive, consistent, 


and coordinated plan for the National Capital, which plan shall include * * * 
plans for land use, major thoroughfares * * * mass transportation * * *. 
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This act also provides for the establishment of the National Capita] 
Regional Planning Council, which is authorized to adopt a regional 
plan which shall, and again I am quoting— 
include a land-use plan which designates the proposed general distribution ang 
general locations and extents of the uses of land for such categories as may haye 
important influence on the development of the region; and in addition, such 
other elements of a general plan having overall influence as are required to pro. 
vide for the proposed major movements of people and goods throughout the 
region. * * * 

With the aid of funds provided by the Congress during the past 4 
years the National Capital Planning Commission and the Regional 
Planning Council have prepared and adopted a transportation plan 
which has been published and copies of which have been placed jn 
your hands in July last. 

The Commission and the Council have been much pleased at your 
decision to set aside this week for hearings on the transportation plan, 
It is not my purpose to undertake at this time a long description or 
explanation of this plan, for we assume you are now quite familiar 
with its contents. 

We wish to bring to your attention at this time, however, certain 
matters which we would urge be given paramount consideration in 
your deliberations and in the preparation of whatever conclusions and 
recommendations are to be considered by your committee. 

First, we wish to emphasize the fact that this Washington metro- 
politan area will have 3 million persons within the short span of 20 
years, and possibly 5 million within 40 years. It is imperative to 
undertake sreaaniely the development of a mass transportation plan. 
The longer such action is delayed, the more the economic well-being 
of the community, as well as its entire welfare, will be impaired. 

Secondly, we feel that it is necessary to stress the high caliber of 
technical competence engaged in the preparation of this plan. Our 
board of consultants and the services of professional firms employed 
exceed in their qualifications any group ever assembled for such an 
undertaking. The final judgments cannot be lightly considered or 
disputed. 

Next, and we cannot emphasize too greatly this consideration, the 
plan is the result of most painstaking areawide community coopera- 
tive endeavor—not merely, for example, in the determinations of land 
use by each of the several local planning agencies, but by the active 
participation of both local and State agencies having responsible 
authority in the field of transportation and public utility regulation 
and control. 

Providing for a good transportation system in a great, growing, 
dynamic community such as this is, at best, a most complex under- 
taking. There is no patent readymade solution that can be pulled 
out of the hat, nor created by a single legislative or administrative 
edict. 

That is why the present plan has taken 4 years and an infinite 
number of meetings, as well as laborious staff work to complete. 

Although some members had certain reservations, we are pleased 
to report that this plan has been adopted unanimously by the mem- 
bership of the Planning Commission and that of the Regional Plan- 
ning Council. 
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Furthermore, we would call to your attention that this is a bal- 
anced transportation plan, wherein, probably for the first time, experts 
and qualified authorities in the fields of transit and automotive trans- 

rtation both endeavored seriously to determine where, in this chang- 
ing urban scene, these two forms of transportation meet and overlap. 
The plan here presented, moreover, has flexibility to the extent that 
it can be a a to meet changing demands and capitalize on, or in- 
corporate in the plan, new techniques. 

The 1980 population estimate and land-use development plans are 
realistic. So too are the traffic estimates. It takes no expert to 
demonstrate that, with an approximate 65-percent increase in total 
population, provision for the added traffic load necessitates bolder 
measures than have yet been taken, both in the new highways and in 
adequate rights-of-way for some form of rapid transit. 

Actually, the plan we propose is what is needed to prevent the 
trafic load on neighborhood and local street systems from becoming 
economically destructive to those neighborhoods, and the relief it offers 
js just enough to keep the major thoroughfares from becoming ex- 
cessively congested. ' 

Again, it is our judgment that the proposed plan is conservative, 
especially since we cannot assume that future growth will cease by 
1980, the target date of this plan. 

The transportation plan is not designated to exclude private oper- 
ation. The Commission and the Council felt that our first obliga- 
tion was to devise an adequate metropolitan areawide mass transpor- 
tion plan. We are convinced that such a system requires public 
financing as shown by experience in other cities where rail rapid 
transit lines have been built. The rights-of-way in the express high- 
ways and the subways for rapid transit would probably have to be 
paid for with public funds. Operation of the express bus system, 
and even of the rail system—that is, operation—might conceivably, 
and profitably, be by private enterprise. 

The limited rail system here proposed is based on the use of the 
latest technological developments. The Commission and its tech- 
nical advisers have examined numerous proposed suggestions and de- 
vices, some of which it has accepted and some it has been necessary 
to reject because they are not as yet workable. It is our firm posi- 
tion that only subways would be acceptable in the central city and 
that no so-called modern elevated structure should be used. This part 
of the plan, as previously stated, is sufficiently flexible to permit use 
of new devices as they are found to be workable and practicable. 

The Commission and the Council gave extremely careful considera- 
tion to the ways and means of putting the transportation plan into 
effect. In brief, it is our conclusion, based upon extensive discus- 
sions with our most able advisers in this field, that the work must be 
undertaken in three actions, that is, an interstate regulatory com- 
pact agency, a Federal corporation to begin implementing the trans- 
portation plan by making continuing studies and to prepare engi- 
neering plans and, ultimately, the creation of an interstate metro- 
politan transportation agency. 

No transportation plan for this metropolitan area could even get 
off the ground without genuine cooperation and coordination of effort 
by the authorities of Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
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lumbia. In recognition of this, there was created at the beginning 
of the transportation survey, a tripartite tr sportation committee 
set up with representatives from each of these three major jurisdictions, 
and, I may also say, by legislative act, in both Maryland and Vi irginia, 

It i is eratifying to report that through this medium, and by invit- 
ing the members ‘of the committees to p: articipate actively in the work 
of. our steering committee, a remarkable degree of coordination and 
cooperation has been achieved. The fact that a proposed interstate 
regulatory compact has been approved by the Legislatures of both 
Virginia and Maryland is a tribute to the fine spirit of cooperation 
that. has now been inaugurated. We cannot urge too strongly the 
desirability of early approval by the Congress of “this compact which 
is now before it. This important step is of paramount importance 
because it is the key action in developing metropolitan area coordi- 
nation and cooperation. I would like to emphasize that statement 
again, gentlemen. 

We feel that this regulatory pact is indeed a key action because if 
we cannot bring together the public officials of the three different 
agencies or jurisdictions in some kind of a cooperative endeavor, we 
surely never can even get off the ground in creating a mass transpor- 
tation system. 

It is also recommended by the Commission and the Council that 
there be created an interim agency which we have called the Federal 
Corporation. Its function would be to press forward with all reason- 
able speed the earliest possible action on the several phases of the 
mass transportation plan, that is, a continuing study or traflic flow, 
initiating engineering studies and plans, seeking administrative ac. 
tions as needed to ex cpedite ¥ rarious parts of the plan. The Corpora- 
tion should be empowered to acquire rights-of-way and construct ex- 
press transit facilities—acquisition and construction in Maryland and 
Virginia to be subject to approval of those States—to operate them 
or provide for their operation by private firms, to finance its opera- 
tions from transit revenues and from Federal contributions, to review 
highway plans as they may affect transit facilities and consult with 
highw ay agencies upon those plans, and to assist the highway agencies 
to the extent possible. It is estimated that 8 to 10 years will be re- 
quired before rail rapid transit facilities can be placed in operation. 
The function of the Federal Corporation will be to keep things moving 
as rapidly as possible until a permanent metropolitan transportation 
agency can be created. 

“We believe that, ultimately, the final responsibility for a metro- 
politan transportation sy stem should be placed in the hands of a third 
organization which would replace the first two agencies. This last 
step, an interstate agency, with proprietary powers, could come only 
after a number of years of negotiation. Further detailed discussion 
of the nature of this agency is, consequently, unnecessary at this time. 

Whatever we propose in public transportation can be ‘achieved only 
if there be a well-informed public which understands and is willing 
to support the necessary public actions. Since the adoption and 
publication of the mass transportation plan, the Commission and 
Council have caused to be prepared a traveling exhibit showing all of 
the proposals in the transportation plan. This exhibit is being ex- 
hibited at various important centers throughout the metropolitan 
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area. Several meetings have been held with the Metropolitan Re- 
gional ( ‘onference at which time the overall transportation plan has 
heen explained in considerable detail. Numerous other public meet- 
ings have been held with local governing bodies and more are in 

rocess. On 6 successive weeks public meetings have been held in the 
auditorium of the Interior Building where each significant phase of 
the transportation plan has been described. Also, our staff has ap- 

ared before many associations and civic groups throughout the 
metropolitan area. Thus in all, many thousands of persons have been 
informed of the proposals i in the transportation plan. 

The CHarrMan. Right at that point, Mr. Bartholomew, might I 
ask you a question? 1 think it would be of interest to the committee 
to know exactly how many people have attended the showings and 
exhibits and meetings. Do you have any head count on that? Just 
how much interest is there in the area in this particular problem? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Well, we have no specific figures, but we are 
confident that altogether many thousands of persons have witnessed 
the exhibit, and have been in the audience at which our staff have made 
talks. 

The CHarrman. Do you think it would number in the thousands? 

Mr. BarrHoLomew. Yes, indeed. 

The Cuairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. Quite a number of thousands, too. 

The Cuairman. Thank you. 

Mr. BarrnoLtomew. The various meetings above described have en- 
abled us to obtain some preliminary public reactions. We are pleased 
to report that these initial expressions indicate a considerable public 
recognition of, and support for, an express transit system. 

The Cuairman. How do you get those reactions? Do you ask 
people or do you poll them ? 

Mr. Barrnoromew. Well, by discussions following the meetings 
and by questions which were asked at the meetings, and by views we 
have heard expressed to our staff by various individuals. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. BarrnoLtomew. At those meetings. 

To conclude, it is the recommendation of the Commission and of 
the Council that your committee, after thorough consideration, ap- 
prove taking the several steps outlined in our transportation plan, 
that is: (1) Approval of the interstate regulatory compact now be- 
fore (alae (2) creation of a Federal Corporation to make con- 
tinuing studies, prepare engineering plans, and otherwise move ahead 
on getting the metropolitan areawide transportation system under- 
way; (5) ultimate creation of an Interstate Metropolitan Transpor- 
tation Agency. 

ExHIsIT 5 


(Note.—The following statement, unsigned and undated, was mailed by the 
National Capital Planning Commission and received October 18, 1959. Pre- 
sumably it reflects the views of the Commission’s staff, following a series of 
public meetings and other efforts to explain the mass transportation plan. In 
its statement, “It is not necessary or desirable to weigh the detailed merits 
of the transportation plan with regard to the amount of highway or transit 
facilities proposed * * *” it is at variance with the earlier recommendations 
that the community “unite upon a single, areawide plan,” a network of 329 


miles of high-speed limited-access highways, and 33 miles of rapid rail transit 
Toutes. ) 
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IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES OF Mass TRANSPORTATION SURVEY REPortT 


The survey report contains many proposals of an involved nature. Regog. 
nizing that the plan presents so many complex problems, it is felt that community 
acceptance of only a few of the more vital portions of the plan should be ob. 
tained in the near future. These important features on which agreement should 
be reached are: 

1. There is need for establishment of a metropolitanwide plan for a modern 
transportation system. The transportation plan is a first step toward establish. 
ing such a plan. It is not necessary or desirable to weigh the detailed merits 
of the transportation plan with regard to the amount of highway or transit 
facilities proposed or the particular route locations shown on the various maps, 
Continuing studies should review and revise the details of the plan. 

2. It is clear that a modern transportation system will require additiona] 
governmental machinery. Important improvements should be made to present 
local transit during the years in which an express transit system is being de 
veloped, and an interstate transit regulatory body should be created as pro- 
posed in the bill now before the Congress, and already approved by the Vir. 
ginia and Maryland Legislatures to provide for metropolitan coordination anq 
regulation. 

3. In order to have an express transit system, however, more than a regulatory 
body will be needed. Therefore, an additional governmental agency should be 
created at least to do the following: Make continuing studies; revise the trans- 
portation plan as may be desirable, and make engineering plans for the transit 
system, as finally approved by the community. A public corporation created 
by the Congress is needed immediately for this purpose. 

4. A large number of the proposed freeways will be built within the next 
few years under existing plans of the several highway departments, regardless 
of the transportation plan. Therefore, special attention should be given to two 
features of the freeway routes: (a) Every means of making the freeways more 
compatible with urban living should be strived for through improved land- 
scaping and design techniques; (0) as proposed in the report, the freeways 
should have, wherever possible, a wide center median area for future transporta- 
tion devices that will insure the community of long-lasting traffic capacity. 
Until the public corporation is created, only the local jurisdictions themselves 
can provide the relatively small amount of money required for the insurance 
that can be provided by the extra space in the center median. 


The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartholomew. 

I want to again say, as I have in the past, that the Commission and 
the Council are certainly entitled to great credit for moving this very 
important study forward. 

Now, I note in the room your cochairman in this enterprise, Mr. 
Donald Gingery, the Chairman of the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council. 

Mr. Gingery, 1 welcome you to the witness stand if you would like 
to supplement what Mr. Bartholomew has said. In any event, I want 
to recognize your appearance this morning. 

Mr. Gincery. I have a prepared statement which I would be glad 
to leave with the committee reporter. Substantially, I would concur 
with the statements made by Mr. Bartholomew. 

The Cuatrman. If you desire to testify at any time, let us know, 
and if you want to say anything at this time you may do so. 

Mr. Gincery. I will, in the interest of saving time, leave it for 
insertion in the record. 

The Cuatrman. Very well, Mr. Gingery. 

I have no questions of Mr. Bartholomew other than what I have 
asked. 

Congressman Smith ? 

Representative Smiru. No questions, 

The Cuairman. Congressman Broyhill? 
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Representative Broyum.. Mr. Chairman, we are going to have 
other Witnesses from a technical standpoint on this mass rapid transit 
; or y 2 
uestion, are we not! sibs sh 
4 The CuamMan. That is correct. We will get into the detail of it; 
there will be testimony as to the detail. ; 
Representative Broynimx. I have questions in that regard. I did 
not want to impose on Mr. Bartholomew if we were to have other wit- 


: The CuamrMan. Yes, we will have, and they will go into that in 


detail. . : 

Mr. Gutheim, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Gurnem. I would like to ask Mr. Bartholomew if the Com- 
mission has done anything since the publication of the plan or the 
adoption of the plan that could be described beyond the educational 
efforts; and is the existence of the mass transportation plan, for ex- 
ample, affecting other activities or other plans of your Commission 
or local planning commissions in the area ! mre 

I noticed a definite impress, so to speak, of the thinking of the 
mass transportation plan in the highway proposals that are now being 
studied in Arlington County, and it would seem to me some indication 
of this response to your work would be very helpful. 

Mr. Bartnotomew. All of the planning agencies throughout the 
region and the highway departments, as well, have participated in 
the development of this plan, various aspects of it, not merely in gen- 
eralities but in matters such as land use, in the making of traffic sur- 
veys and traffic counts, and in participation in the meetings at which 
various parts of our plan were prepared and discussed by the several 
firms and technical people that we had working upon the plan, so 
that I am convinced that very nearly all of the public agencies in the 
region, and public authorities became so familiar with the plan that 
in the course of their work from this point on it will be a very definite 

int of reference for the activities of the several agencies. I am 
confident that both in matters of land use and of zoning and of high- 
ways and in numerous other matters that you mentioned, Mr. Gutheim, 
there will be a reflection of the work prepared in the course of this 
transportation study. 

Mr. Gutuem. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? Thank you very much, 
Mr. Bartholomew. 

(The prepared statement of Donald E. Gingery, Chairman, Na- 
tional Capital Regional Planning Council, is as follows :) 


ExnHIBit 6A 


STATEMENT OF Donatp E. GINcery, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL 
PLANNING COUNCIL 


My name is Donald E. Gingery; I am the chairman of the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council. I appreciate the time that the members of Congress 
have given and are now giving to Washington’s metro problem. I can appreciate 
that being here today at this hearing when Congress is not in session is indicative 
of the intense interest in metro planning of the Members of Congress. The mem- 
bers of the Council are proud of these past 4 years’ work which produced this 
honumental plan. The transportation plan is based upon the area’s first general 
plan for regional development, and achieving this represents a notew: rthy accom- 
Plishment in regional planning. I am not aware that any other metro planning 
agency in the country has ever made such a long range comprehensive transit 
study. 
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When the Congress authorized the transportation survey in 1955, it made the 
Planning Commission and the Regional Planning Council jointly responsible for 
conducting the studies and preparing the plan. Nothing less than this metro- 
politan approach would have worked. But the Council had been in existence 
only since 1952, and 3 years later there was no assurance that the Council coyjq 
produce a regional land use plan which would “work,” that is, one which would 
be both feasible and acceptable to the several political jurisdictions here. We 
believe that this general plan and the transportation system recommended to 
serve it is feasible because of the manner in which it was developed. There ean 
be no doubt that the plan is acceptable to the community for it is the outgrowth 
of the plans of the local jurisdictions themselves. 

Specifically, the land use plans in every jurisdiction, the employment estimates 
in every jurisdiction, the highway plans in every jurisdiction, and the pattern 
of growth in every jurisdiction was examined and studied and coordinated by 
our staff with the staffs of the local jurisdictions making up the metro region 
and from these analyses the experts were able to arrive at certain conclusions 
or trends which were apparent and could be made the bases for the final trans. 
portation recommendations. There was no attempt to make use of unknowns 
which could never be proven or justified in arriving at these conclusions. The 
loose use of “guesstimations” and unprovable matter had no place in this survey, 
There is no doubt in my mind that you will hear a great deal of this type of 
“guesstimating” before this hearing is over and I am reasonably sure that some 
of it will be presented as absolute fact and I am further sure that if you examine 
some of it closely that little of it is usable in making a realistic transit and high. 
Way recommendation if we are to get such recommendations off the ground 
within this generation. As a matter of fact, it might be well to ask of certain 
of these proponents just what these propositions have to do with these hearings 
anyway. 

It would be well to keep in mind that almost every supposition as to land 
use, modes of transportation, employment, etc., were examined and combined and 
recombined and analyzed before these recommendations were finally presented 
to the Congress. As an example, we discovered early in the study that you 
could not brew a transit panacea by jamming everybody on mass transit facilities, 

The land-use plan and the transportation system recommended for it are parts 
of an inseparable whole. However, if the community declines to adopt the trans- 
portation system substantially as proposed, we believe that the land use pattern 
will develop much as is shown on the plan. Failure to adopt these transporta- 
tion recommendations will more seriously impair conditions within the District 
of Columbia, and the adverse effects will be felt there sooner than out in the 
suburbs, but not much sooner. You must remember that the District of Columbia 
as a political entity or area can only contain a small proportion of the metro 
population increase. The land area, the building height limit and other factors 
make this a fairly mathematically computable known. Therefore, it is axiomatic 
that the bulk of the population increase will be absorbed by the suburbs. This 
being so, coupled with the fact that Washington is the Capital of the world ean 
only mean that employment will increase within the District whereas housing 
will increase outside of the District, and this of course, leads to the inescapable 
conclusion that people outside must be transported to their places of employment 
in the central city as well as the very substantial places of employment in 
satellite areas in the suburbs, which are bound to increase in number and size 
as time goes on. The trend is here to look at. Example the many new office 
buildings and the rehabilitation of the central city which will continue and 
continue for a long time. This survey sets up for transit purposes this trend 
and makes allowances for changes as they occur. 

With that consideration of the relationship between the land-use plan and the 
transportation plan, I would like to make some observations about the real 
nature of the general development plan. 

This plan is a workable plan; it is a practical, realizable set of goals which 
can be carried out by the community if it wishes to do so. It is workable be 
cause it is a composite of the plans of the local planning agencies, whose staffs 
worked hand in glove with the Council staff. It is a workable plan because it 
sets forth no fuzzy, pie-in-the-sky goals which cannot be attained within the 
next 20 years. The plan is not based upon the wish that the flow of people 
into the area can be stopped. It is not based upon the possibility that if the 
flow can’t be stopped that it ean be directed into a new, separate, satellite city 
nearby. Nor is the plan based on the presumption that the strong trend toward 
continued low density growth will be halted so that this growth can be channeled 
into planned satellite communities throughout the metropolitan area. 
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Our staff looked at all these possibilities before abandoning them as being 
impractical. Before any of these radical planning schemes could be considered 
feasible it would require great changes in the thinking of our people; the kind 
of changes in political, economic, and social thinking which could not be brought 
about in time to be effective. AN ! 

The land-use pattern for 3 million people will have many of the characteris- 
tics of today’s pattern, while not everyone will find this plan suitable or idealistic 
enough, this is the predominant pattern which logic dictates will prevail. Unless 
we adopt the rt oa system recommended in the plan our problems 
7 row much worse. 
at te the utmost importance in my opinion that Congress act with all speed 

ssible to enact the Federal portion of the tri-State transit compact which has 
heen recently passed by the Legislatures of Maryland and Virginia, in substance 
if not in the exact form as passed by these two State bodies and my reasons 
for this are as follows: ; ts 

1. The compact is the first tri-State agreement of any description that has 
ever been attempted in the metro region. ; 

9 If the compact is delayed, in my opinion, all other metro planning will be 

nd jeopardized. 
iiraks veusen for my making this statement is this: that the States as sig- 
patories to the compact will never be sure as to the intentions of Congress until 
Congress has laid it on the line and said, “This is what we will do.’ 

4, Tri-State problems, in my opinion, will never get off the ground so long as 
there is a doubt in the minds of the States as to whether Congress is willing to 
relinquish some of its prerogatives over the Federal City. The machinery is 
all too cumbersome as it now stands to allow for intelligent, realistic long range 
planning. These metro problems are going to take a large amount of soul search- 
ing on the part of these three political entities and this soul searching and 
giving up of certain prerogatives by all jurisdictions will have to be a continuing 
thing with the welfare of the metro regions paramount to their individual pre- 
rogatives. I would like to be clearly understood that I am not recommending 
the divesture of all States rights or of all the prerogatives of Congress or any- 
thing that could be construed as a radical, impractical political approach. I am 
only recommending that we learn to live together as a metro region with only 
the most minimal loss of individual community freedom necessary for this co- 
operation. I am a firm believer that our democratic processes are adequate to 
make this metro transit plan work. The last few years have certainly proven 
that the people in the metro region do not need any dictator to make them work 
together. 

The Regional Planning Council will continue and extend its long range pro- 
gressive thinking about the area’s future. At this very moment, the staff is en- 
gaged in studying the possibilities for better patterns of land use 40 years from 
today. We believe that with each passing day we gain greater understanding 
of the metropolitan growth problems which are burdening all the large cities of 
the country. We believe that only as we understand these problems and make 
practical plans for overcoming them will the people support our suggested solu- 
tions for them. The transportation plan starts us off in the right direction. 

It is our fervent hope that the community will accept the plan and get started 
as soon as possible to carry it out. 

Thank you. 


The Cuatrman. The Chair wants to recognize the presence of 
Congressman John Foley. We are delighted to have you here with 
us, Congressman Foley. Although you are appearing later in the 
week, I would welcome any observation you would have at this time 
if you care to make any. 

tepresentative Fotry. Right at this time, Senator, I do not have 
any. 

The CHatrman. We know of your intense interest in this problem, 
and certainly, as a neighbor in northern Maryland, you have been 
very active in relieving this transportation snarl in such a way that 
we can get unsnarled, and we are delighted to have you with us. 


Our next witness is Roy W. Johnson, president of ACTION. Mr. 
Johnson. 
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STATEMENT OF ROY W. JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL TO IMPROVE OUR NEIGHBORHOODS 


Mr. Jounson. Senator Bible and members of this distinguisheg 
committee, I appreciate your invitation to appear today, at the be. 
ginning of your consideration of Washington Mass Transportation 
Survey. 

This long-range plan, with its staggering cost, will gage the fy- 
ture of this, our Capital City, as no other event in history. 

It is impossible to overestimate its importance. As the plan illus. 
trates, the full impact of the Interstate Highway System upon this 
metropolitan area of 2 million people illuminates a national problem 
Washington faces what all our large metropolitan areas must face, 
the challenge—and the opportunity—of modern transportation, 

The subject of transportation is one to which I have given some 
attention. But the role of transportation in serving and shaping our 
cities interests me still more. It is on this aspect that I wish to focus, 
If I may share with you some ideas on this subject, I believe it wil] 
allow us to establish a better perspective on the entire urban trans. 
portation question. It will allow our cities everywhere to profit from 
your deliberations during the coming week. 

I am appearing here as an individual. However, I am chairman 
of the board of ACTION. Prior to assuming that office a month ago 
I had served for many years as its first president. Ours is a national, 
privately supported, public service organization. The membership 
of its board represents national and local leadership in urban and 
metropolitan dian. We are dedicated to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can city, 

What I have to say here is in good part a reflection of the develop- 
ment of our program. We have learned a lot, and our lesson will be 
appreciated by your members of the committee, concerned as we both 
are with the whole metropolitan area problem. ACTION started by 
facing the problems of slums and blighted areas. We have steadily 
broadened our program as it became clear that America’s urban prob- 
lems constitute a seamless web. We cannot hope to rehouse our people 
in better circumstances without thinking about city and metropolitan 
structure. We have had to consider more than city and cobalt 
housing. We have had to face the larger issue of urban redevelop- 
ment and renewal. We have had to develop programs for central 
cities, our unique locations of commerce and culture. We have con- 
templated industry and employment concentrations. 

And most recently we have concluded that if we are to deal with 
all of the decisive factors that shape the modern city, ACTION 
must develop its program to include the transportation facilities of 
metropolitan areas. 

Our board meeting in San Francisco next June will be devoted to 
transportation. We are meeting there on the invitation of the city 
fathers of that city. It is being held, I might note, in the single city 
that really challenges Washington in the boldness and comprehensive- 
ness of its mass transportation plan. Our cities have much to learn 
from each other in facing their common problems, and you gentlemen, 
as I learned from your earlier committee reports, are determined 
that Washington shall not fall behind in learning or in sharing what 
it has learned with other cities. 
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I shall be devoting more of my time to ACTION when the last 
few details of my recent work as head of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency have been wound up this week. While obviously 
what 1 have to say here today has no relation to the Pentagon, I hope 
‘ou will permit me a brief autobiographical reference. In the De- 
fnse Department I have been thinking mainly about the future, the 
long-range future. We all live in amazing times. Our children will 
be doing things that would stagger us. I invite you, indeed I urge 
you, to think way beyond 1980 as the Mass Transportation Survey 
attempts to do. T hat date is not far off. Such recommendations 
cannot be judged in terms of today only. If our future is not to be 
hemmed in by obsolescent cities, we must plan boldly, flexibly, and 
continuously, and in transportation, I believe we have to plan a hun- 
dred years. , 

We must plan with the help of science. This is an era of great 
technological change. ‘The transportation industry has been revolu- 
tionized by the internal combustion engine. We have hardly reached 
maturity in the application of electricity to our transportation prob- 
lms. ‘The impact of nuclear energy has not begun to be felt. New 
fuels lie ahead. Vistas of automation in transportation, offering 
dramatic advances in safety, comfort and economy, stretch out before 


us. 

The methods of science have invaded government and contribute to 
the solution of our problems. Computer technology offers a con- 
vincing illustration that has already contributed to the mass trans- 
portation survey, and promises very much in the future of trans- 

rtation. Automation and electronics can give us trains and buses, 
perhaps even passenger rockets, as commonplace as today’s automated 
devator. We shall not solve the problems of metropolitan trans- 
portation by denying ourselves the resources we are employing to do 
the many modern scientific tests. 

For many years, as a General Electric executive, I listened to our 
gientists’ predictions, and I am a wiser man because I have seen so 
many of them materialize. Science has given our age an imperative 
obligation, it commands us to look ahead. We cannot afford not to 
lan, to support research in urban affairs, to attempt the best pre- 
tions. We must not flinch before the future. It is in this spirit 


| that you in Congress authorized the Washington mass transportation 


survey, and I hope it will be in this spirit that you will approach 
its findings. 

They may seem staggeringly vast in the miles of facilities required, 
intheir cost, or in the governmental powers required to realize them. 
The survey finds need for 329 miles of high-speed, limited-access 
highways. This is not the novel conclusion it might appear. Indeed, 
all but 70 miles of the proposed 1980 network are already included 
inthe existing plans of the various highway departments. The new 
feature of the plan is its recommendation that 33 miles of rail rapid 
transit facilities should be built, that portion in downtown Washing- 
ton being in subway tubes. These facilities are expected to reduce 
suburban commuter time to half what is required today, greatly to 
inerease access to all parts of the great future city, and to equalize 
and considerably to increase the comfort and convenience of metro- 
politan area travel. 

48375—60-—_3 
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There can be no doubt of the present difficulties of Washington 
traffic. We have all experienced them. More than a.year ago, in 
a speech to the Federal City Council, I said, “The traffic congestion 
in Washington is fantastic. Local plans to solve the problem can 
best be characterized as too little and too late, and cluttered up with 
ears and years of debate. Insufficient throughways, inadequate 
bridges, too many automobiles, buses, traffic lights, too few downtown 

arking areas, crosstown and downtown traffic—all these reduce 
Washin ton near immobility twice a day.” This statement is as 
true oo Will it be true still in a decade? By 1980% That is 
what I think we have to determine here. , é 

The steadily worsening transportation situation, creeping along, 
has more subtle consequences. Every day it continues, people make 
adjustments to it—mostly bad adjustments. Older forms of urban 
transportation, street railways and buses, deteriorate. Suburban 
sprawl accelerates. The flight from the city of our residential popu- 
lation is followed by retail trade. Business and industry flee the con- 
gested city streets. Even Government agencies on the move turn to 
outlying sites where their employees can park their cars. The city 
cripples itself. It limps more and more. Its capacity to recover, to 
combat further deterioration weakens. The very adjustments it makes 
further complicate the disease as everyone who has grappled with 
financing the full range of Government services for sprawling sub- 
urbs knows. We are traveling a road to metropolitan disorganiza- 
tion and disaster. 

I invite you to consider the question whether transportation such 
as is offered in this survey report is the instrument that will restore 
our already maimed city to health—or is it a crutch that merely eases 
the pain of a last, fatal illness? Will superhighways into and through 
the center of Washington’s tottering downtown bring the new blood 
of retail trade, business and cultural activity? Or will it drain away 
the last healthy remains of central city activities? Will the whole 
downtown area have to be one big parking lot? 

We have, perhaps, been altogether too resourceful in accommodating 
ourselves to transportation difficulties. Not only have we accepted 
longer trips, more of them, greater expense and more personal dis- 
comfort. We submit, in the name of progress, to the growth of all 
manner of institutions and devices that take the place of better ones 
we could have if transportation would only support them. Such, to 
illustrate, are a weak suburban junior college in place of a strong 
entral city university; theatricals in a drab suburban school gymna- 
sium instead of real drama in a city theater; regional shopping centers 
for other than daily needs instead of a stimulating commercial down- 
town. 

Tam not croaking dire and pessimistic predictions. I am raising 
questions that hard-headed business and political leaders must ask— 
and to which answers must be found. They are questions that may 
not have really been fully faced up to in the Mass Transportation Sur- 
vey. Perhaps they were not expected to be faced there. 
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Even more, we should question whether it is wise to destroy 
values of our Capital City, as a place for Government business, ag 
monumental city, as a city of homes and neighborhoods, by rivers of 
cement that are used chiefly for the journey from suburban homes to 
jobs in the central city. Important as are the engineering constrye. 
tion costs of these transportation facilities, they do not begin to meas. 
ure the true costs in terms of human lives, governmental expenses, and 
the erosion of taxable values. This impact cannot be ignored. 

Is there an alternative to building expressways into the heart of 
Washington? Surely, it is the simple, obvious one of rapid transit, 
With all the possibility of developing transportation ten hin to 
which I have referred, we have in our hands today the means to baila 
efficient, attractive, economical rapid transit that can be augmented 
as time goes on to an even greater degree. In the United States we 
can certainly construct what Stockholm has built in recent years, or 
what Toronto is building today, or what I think San Francisco js 
going to face up to. 

We do not have to wait for the “pie in the sky” claims of monorai] 
to be tested. Except possibly for special services, that is inadmissible 
in Washington, the city that has always rejected even overhead trolly 
wires, 

But it is not merely rail rapid transit, with the central city por. 
tion in subway tubes, that should engage our attention. It is the use 
of this service as a means of organizing the future growth of the 
Washington metropolitan area, not merely the million new popula- 
tion of the report—but far more in the future. The principal value, 
in my judgment, of beginning to solve urban transportation by rapid 
transit is that the city will build from strength to strength. We will 
halt uneconomic suburban sprawl and substitute community build- 
ing; we will halt the decay of the city’s center and start its regenera- 
tion; we will substitute for an uneconomic and hopelessly frustrating 
illusion of personal freedom on the highway the reality of comfort- 
able and convenient journeys to work by mass transportation. The 
future city whose creation is thus stimulated becomes, in its turn, one 
which is more easily served by organized transportation, and does 
not require such a vast network of costly and perhaps destructive 
expressw vs. 

n conclusion, permit me one word about transportation and the 
larger objectives of city planning. The coordination of highway and 
rail rapid transit is fundamental, not merely in projects but in our 
larger plans. Even more important is the coordination of all our 
transportation arrangements with the larger objectives of metropoli- 
tan planning and development. We need a single agency, with juris 
diction throughout. the metropolitan area, whose program is informed 
and guided by these larger concerns. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson, for a very 
stimulating and challenging statement. 

Congressman McMillan. 

Representative McMman. Mr. Johnson, how do you feel about 
these proposed suggestions, you might say, to direct the superhigh- 

ways right into the city of Washington ? 

Mr. Jounson. Right into the city of Washington ? 

Representative McMinian. Yes. 


| 
many | 
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Mr. Jounson. I think that is the principal point of this paper. I 
nany | pelieve that we can find a similar situation in Los Angeles, where 
asa | that city has got probably one of the most acute problems in the 
rsof gountry today because of all of the highways. The throughways 
es to ead into the downtown area. The result is that the city is chok- 
truc- | ing, and we read in the papers every day of the problem it has. 
neas- | | think highways have great use, but I believe that the program 
,and | we are talking about here overemphasizes these superways into the 

heart of Washington. ; 
rt of | Representative McMiznan. When we were trying to secure addi- 
msit, | tional funds here for this superhighway system at the end of the 
Y, to secant session of Congress, that problem was discussed right fre- 
build , quently on the floor of the House. The reason for the high cost of 
anted | : superhighway system is trying to direct the superhighways 
8 we | through the large cities. a3 
rs, or | I know in my own State we are bypassing all the towns and cities. 
0 is | Mr. Jounson. This is the greatest weakness of the Federal pro- 
, and I think the people who are working with it recognize 
orail | the fact that until the cities have completed their own plans, their 


VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to be here. 

Coming from a metropolitan area of approximately similar size to 
this, and one also considering a mass transportation system, I am 
glad to be able to participate here in a discussion of the problems 
ofthe Washington metropolitan area. 

Tam sorry that I do not know the details of the Washington situa- 
tion as much as some of those who are here in it all the time, but per- 


A very 


ssible | jong-range plans, 50 years at least, only then can you possibly put 
rolly | down a highway system that makes sense—and probably 60 percent 

of the total highway program is involved in highways in metropolitan 
"por: : 
le use | Representative McMitxan. I have read and heard some proposals 
f the | here in the city of Washington where they would direct even some 
pula- | of the trucks right through the city of Washington in some of these 
value, | new superhighways. 
rapid | Mr. Jounson. This would be disastrous. 
e will | Representative McMinuan. Thank you. 
puild- | The Cuarrman. Congressman Smith? 
nera- | Representative Smiru. No questions. 
‘ating | The Cuarrman. Congressman Broyhill? 
nfort- | Representative Broruity. No questions. 

The | The Cuarrman. Mr. Gutheim ? 
n,one | Mr.GurHerm. No questions. 
| does | The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. I appreciate 
uctive | your being with us. 
Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

id the | The Cuarrman. Prof. Kingsley Davis of the University of Cali- 
y and | fornia. 
i out | Professor Davis, we are very happy to have you with us. 
I] our 
opoli: | S§fATEMENT OF KINGSLEY DAVIS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY 
ail AND CHAIRMAN OF INTERNATIONAL URBAN RESEARCH, UNI- 


about 
rhigh- 
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haps I can bring perspective to it that could not otherwise be obtained 
since I do not meet the conditions every day. : 


I would like to say a word, if I may, concerning the question of | 


the future population growth of the Washington metropolitan area, 
I may seem to begin at some distance from this problem, but I think 
in a moment you will see that I am bearing on that question. 

One of the things that distinguishes the United States is that there 
are so few people, relatively speaking, in its National Capital. 

We have recently, in a research office that I have at the Universit 
of California, put together the metropolitan areas of the cities over 
the world for as many countries as possible, in order to get an idea 
of the comparative position of Washington. 

We have examined 82 countries where we could get available infor. 
mation. In these countries, the capital metropolis, that is, the metro. 
politan area that formed the capital, had, on the average, 9 percent of 
the total population of the country, whereas the Washington metro. 

olitan area has only 1.1 percent of the population of the United 
tates. 

It happens, of course, that in many countries the capital is the 
largest city in the nation. In fact, this is the case in 67 of the 9 
countries that we examined. 

The United States, in common with most English-speaking coun. 
tries, has chosen to put the national political center in a place that js 
not and was not, when the decision was made, the business center of 
the country. 

For this reason, we should really compare Washington’s position 
with that of the 14 other countries on our list where the capital is not 
the biggest city. 

When this is done, we find that, on the average, the capital city 
has around 3 percent of the national population. 

There is only one country, Australia, among the 14, where the ratio 
is less than that of Washington. In other words, even in those 
countries where the largest city is not the capital, the capital, as an 
average, has three times the proportion of the national population that 
the Washington metropolitan area has. 

I might say that in countries where originally a small city was 
chosen as the capital, the subsequent tendency is normally a rapid 
growth of this city. That was the case in Ankara in Turkey; it is 
the case of Canberra in Australia. 

It also should be noted that two countries have recently decided to 
get their capital out of the biggest city in the country, Pakistan and 
Brazil, and move it toa smaller place. 

So the comparative information suggests that Washington at pres 
ent is below average in its proportion of the national ae 

If we look at the past history of Washington’s population, the ques- 
tion necessarily arises, of course, what is taken to be Washington? 

The present standard metropolitan area was obviously mostly farm- 
land or forest in 1800. 

The present actual urban aggregate is probably bigger than the 
SMA, that is, the standard metropolitan area, so we cannot get an 
accurate picture of possible population growth here by taking any 
fixed boundary. 

Urban centers grow in two ways simultaneously. They grow mn 
population and they grow in area. An accurate history of the growth 
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of any of these centers cannot be obtained by assuming fixed 
houndaries. , 

We have attempted a hasty reconstruction of what we would con- 
sider the actual urban aggregate, that is, one whose boundaries change 
over time from 1800 to the present. 

Until 1870 the actual urban aggregate was much smaller than the 
District of Columbia. From 1950 or 1940 it was smaller than the 
standard metropolitan area; from 1950 and as it is as of today, it is 
jightly larger than the standard metropolitan area. 

With these approximate figures for the actual urban aggregate, we 
fnd that the history is one of steady growth in relation to the popu- 
lation of the Nation, asa whole. ; 

The Capital now has 10 times the ratio to the total population of 
the country that it had in 1800, and twice that it had in 1920. In 
other words, the Washington Metropolitan area is increasing its pro- 
portion of the national population. 

If we assume that the population of the Washington urban aggre- 

ate will continue to gain in ratio to the national population, we have 
one basis of estimating the future population of the metropolitan 
area or the urban aggregate. 

The CuarrmMan. At that point, Professor, how much is the popula- 
tion of the United States increasing each year? It is something in 
the neighborhood of 3 million people a year; is that a fair increase? 

Mr. Davis. It is roughly 1.7 percent per year. 

The CuarrMANn. 1.7 percent of the population ? 

Mr. Davis. Of the population. 

The CuarrmMan. If the population is 177 million, then it is 1.7 
percent of 177 million, which isthe annual increase? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Is that an accepted percentage over a considerable 
period of years? 

Mr. Davis. Well, that has been a fairly constant percentage since 
the depression. I do not have the figures here with me, but my 
memory is that is approximately the rate that we have been moving 
at. 

I might mention that is about the rate the world’s population is 
growing, too. 

The Cuarrman. The world’s population is increasing at that same 
percentage ? 

Mr. Davis. Very close to the same percentage. 

The CuarrMan. Is that so? I was under the impression that the 


| world’s population was increasing at a larger percentage. Maybe 


we get that impression from China or India. 

Mr. Davis. It soon will be, I think, but you must remember that the 
world population includes that of Western Europe which is growing 
very slowly. 

The Cuarrman. I see. The total world’s population increases ap- 
proximately 1.7 percent per year ? 

Mr. Davis. As of recent years. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Well, let us assume that we are dealing with the total 
whan aggregate centered from a labor force and economic point of 
view in the Federal District. 
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Let us also say that Washington, being a National Capital, can be 
significantly related to the growth of the total Nation’s population 

In other words, Washington’s growth should reflect the growth of 
the West, the Far West, as well as the growth of the East. Being 
the National Capital, it reflects the total growth of the Nation, re. 
gardless of the areas in which the growth is occurring. 

Let us therefore first project the ratio of the Washington aggre. 
gate’s population to that of the United States as a whole. 

Now, as I mentioned before, this ratio has been rising. It increased 


10 times between 1800 and today, but it has been rising at a slower 


rate. 

Taking this fact into account, we estimate that the ratio will climb 

from 1.1 percent today to 1.6 percent in 1980, and 1.85 percent in the 

ear 2000. Now, taking median projections of the U.S. population 

y the Census Bureau for dates up to 1980, and multiplying by the 
estimated ratio of Washington to the national population, we get 2.7 
million for Washington in 1970, 3.7 million in 1980. If we assume 
that the percentage increase in the U.S. population in 1980 to 2000 
is the same as that from 1960 to 1980, and again using the projected 
ratio of Washington to the Nation, we get 6 million for Washington 
in the year 2000. 

Now, I have taken in these a median projection of the total national 
population. If we take the high estimates, of course, we get more 
people in the Washington metropolitan area. If we take the low 
estimates, we get a lower proportion. The high turns out to be 28 
million in 1970, 3.9 million in 1980, 6.7 million in the year 2000, 

The low turns out to be 2.6 in 1970, 3.3 million in 1980, and 48 in 
the year 2000. 

Both the high and the low estimates are higher than the 3 million 
figure used in the transportation plan estimates. 

Now, the truth of the matter, of course, is that nobody can forecast 
population any more than he can forecast anything else with conf- 
dence. The actual growth of the U.S. population may be different 
from these projections, and the ratio of Washington to the national 
population may prove different from that assumed. Population 
growth is by no means automatic. It depends on what policies are 
pursued nationally and in the District area, as well as on fortuitous 
events over which we may have little control. 

Other things being equal, a highly successful plan of economic 
development in the District would, presumably, if successful, pull 
more people into the District or into the metropolitan area. 

A vigorous program of dispersion of Federal Government agencies, 
would presumably lessen the growth of the Washington area. 

I might point out that the estimates that are being used for the 
future appear to me to be somewhat low. Those of Mr. Pickard, 
which are also on a ratio basis but in a somewhat more complex way, 
are close to our high ones for 1980, and intermediate for the year 
2000. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say on this matter. Perhaps 
the committee might wish to ask some questions. 

The Crarman. Well, I think you, at least, have the chairman in 
the position of being completely uncertain as to how many people 
we are going to have here in 1980. TI assume that is inherent in your 
projections or anyone doing this sort of work? 
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Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. As I understand it, the study presumed there 
would be a million more people in the next 20 years, and you say if 
we take the median figure you would have 1.7 million more; if you 


, took the low figure, you would have 1.3 million more; is that correct ? 


Mr. Davis. ‘That is right. 

The CuairMaN. Approximately in that range? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The CuarrMaNn. And you projected your studies into the year 2000 
rather than 1980? 

Mr. Davis. That is right; I stuck my neck out and went to the year 
900. I would agree with the previous witness that you have to think 
in terms of long range. But, of course, the longer the range the 

ater the probability of error that you are confronted with. There 
isno question about it. 

The Cuarrman. Could you give any idea of what the error might 
be, say, projecting it to the year 1980? How much error would there 
be in your statement that we are going to have an increase of some- 
where between 1,300,000 and a million seven hundred thousand now, 
from a low to median ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, if I were going to live that long, I would 
bet $100 to $10 that the population of the Washington area in 1980 
will be between 3.3 and 3.9 million. 

The CuarrMan. Thatisa 10-to-1 bet. [Laughter.] 

I feel confident that you will be around, Professor, to collect the bet. 
I'm not worried about that particular observation you make. 
course, the committee is faced with a very realistic problem of at- 
tempting to get the best possible information in making these projec- 
tions, and it is a difficult matter to try to arrive at the correct figure, 
because so much of what we do in the future depends upon how ac- 
curate our projections are, as you certainly realize. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I did not wish to set these forth as being 
the last word in population estimates, but to suggest another basis 
than, I believe, has been used as yet for getting at them, and simply 
toadd what this basis contributes. 

In the last analysis, it is a matter of judgment, and one has to con- 
sider the various bases on which the estimates are made. 

I might say that for the most part population estimates in this 
country have been on the conservative side. I believe one of your pre- 
vious witnesses, at a previous meeting, made that point. They are 
nearly always too low, partly, I suppose, because people just cannot 
quite face it, and partly because those who make the projections do 
not want to seem sensational. 

But by now we have fallen below the mark so often that one is a 
little leary of being too conservative with these estimates. 

The Cuarrman. You are making these estimates for a Capital City 
where the primary business is Government. I presume that these 
projections likewise presuppose the Government is going to get bigger 
and we are going to have more Government employees in the years 
to come ? 

Mr. Davis. I think there is a fairly good basis for making that as- 
sumption, Mr. Chairman. [ Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. I think you are dead right. 

[have no further questions. 
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Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMituan. No questions. 

The Cuarman. Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative BroyHitu. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. Gutruetm. I think I would have to add at this point the fact 
that the population estimates for the year 1980 that are found in the 
mass transportation survey originally estimated 3.4 million for that 
year, and due to policy considerations the figure was reduced to an 
estimate of 3 million. 

I merely mention these, Professor Davis, because I want to relate 
what you have said to the survey. 

We have had for the Washington area estimates ranging up to 42 
million for the year 1980, and if you look at the entire area of popula- 
tion studies, it could be said, I think fairly, that the 3 million popula- 
tion estimate is the lowest one, the most conservative estimate that has 
been made, and it seems to me only necessary at this point that the 
committee have some idea of how large this range is, and approxi- 
mately where, in the various estimates, it should find the population 
figure used in the study. 

I think everyone also appreciates that we are really talking about a 
transportation system of a city of 3 million people, and that is the 
point, whether you get it in 1970, 1980, or 1990. 

The problem is of determining whether these population figures are 
to be viewed as hard-and-fast figures, or whether they are subject to 
some error, let us say, for a local population of this kind over a 
period of 20 years of the order of 10 or 15 percent. 

The other question you have spoken to that I would like to high- 
light a bit is the extent to which population is not just a matter of 
births and deaths, but actually responds powerfully, and in this area 
especially, to the public policies that make the area more or less at- 
tractive to people who are migrating here from other parts of the 
country and from other cities; or the extent to which you choose to 
have certain activities going on here rather than, as you mention, 
either in the outer suburbs of the city itself or in other cities of the 
United States. 

I would like also to add that the committee will receive and insert 
at this point in the record a statement now being prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census, the highpoints of which I might indicate at 
this point, for purposes of discussion. 

The CuairMan. Very well. 






EXHIBIT 7 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, November 30, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 
Joint Congressional Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GuTHEIM: In accordance with your recent request by telephone to 
Mr. Siegel of this Bureau, I am sending you the following statement relating to 
the data on the future population of the Washington, D.C., standard metropolitan 
statistical area (SMSA). 

The Bureau of the Census has not prepared any official projections of the 
population of the Washington, D.C., SMSA. The Bureau has prepared and pub- 
lished projections to 1970 of the population of the District of Columbia only, as 
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rt of a larger project involving projections of State population. The figures 
published for 1970 are as follows (in thousands) : 


Population in 1970 


cmc ee A bela 1, 025 
Tn ssn seeamsetocptunsionnnbeandimateiauncsedmmeianae dius 1, 049 
occ ntnsol nkcnasianipsssndie sehen ert atata een tatat cest e 1, 068 
Ton cc nina liaise uae leineaniipinamali ane Inne anal 1, 025 


The assumptions employed in deriving these projections are described in: 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series P—25, No. 160. Special 
note should be taken of the statement on page 7 of that report indicating that, 
in the case of the District of Columbia, an exception was made to the uniform 
application of the method used. This special treatment had the effect of reducing 
the projection. The set of projections under discussion was prepared more than 
9 years ago and, hence, does not take account of recent State population 
nges. 

orrithin the last few months, at the request of the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources, this Bureau prepared a set of projections of the 
population of States, revising and extending those published earlier, and a set 
of projections for selected SMSA’s, including the Washington SMSA. The 
figures for the Washington SMSA and the District of Columbia for 1970 and 
1980 are as follows (in thousands) : 





Washington SMSA District of Columbia 
Series Eee Ate 


1970 1980 1970 | 1980 








In preparing the projections for the District of Columbia, no exception was 
made to the uniform application of the general method employed, as in the 
previous set. They were based on current estimates of population for July 1, 
19%8, and were prepared by the “component” method, which makes separate 
allowances for the components of population change (births, deaths, and net 
nigration). The Roman numeral in the series notation identifies the series of 
national population projections (II or IV) used as “control” totals. These 
national figures correspond to those in “Current Population Reports,” series 
p-25, No. 187, except that they exclude Armed Forces overseas. The second 
element in the series notation for the State projections identifies the assump- 
tions on interstate migration that were used (1 or 2). Thus, for example, the 
notation series II-2 indicates that the series was tied in with the series II na- 
tional population projections and with assumption 2 concerning future inter- 
state migration. The two assumptions employed regarding interstate migration 
to 1980 are as follows: 

1. The average annual migration of the period 1950-58 is assumed to prevail to 
1970 and then the average annual migration of the 1940-58 period is assumed 
to prevail for the period 1970-80. 

2. Average annual migration during the period 1958 to 1980 is assumed to 
equal one-half that of the 1940-58 period. 

The projections for the Washington SMSA given above were developed by a 
“ratio” method, using assumptions concerning the changes in the percentage 
which the population of the metropolitan area constituted of the total population 
of the States containing it. Specifically, it was assumed that the change between 
1%8 and 1970 in the proportion residing in the metropolitan area, of the total 
population of the States within which the area is located, would be the same 
as the change in the proportion between 1950 and 1958. Then, it was assumed 
that the change in the proportion between 1970 and 2000 would be the same as 
had occurred between 1940 and 1958. The proportion of population in the 
metropolitan area for 1980 was obtained by interpolation between the proportions 
for 1970 and 2000 obtained as just described. 
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The projected ratios so obtained were applied to projections of State popnia. 
tion previously developed. Four series of projections for the metropolitan areas 
were obtained, using four series of State projections. The series notation ugeg 
refers to the series of projections for States used to prepare each series of 
projections for the metropolitan area. 

These unpublished projections are unofficial and are provided for your yg 
in connection with the special study you are making of problems of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. 

On the basis of the projections which we have prepared, it would appear that 
a projection of the Washington SMSA for 1980 of 3 million, the figure used jp 
the mass transportation survey report, is substantially lower than would result 
from a continuation of recent past population trends in this area and implies 
a sharp decline in the amount of net migration to the area. This is not to say 
that a figure of 3 million is impossible or even extremely unlikely but only that 
it does imply a departure from recent growth trends. 

I understand that the Office of Business Economics is now preparing long: 
term projections of population for the Washington SMSA in connection with an 
economic base study for the Potomac River area which it is undertaking for the 
Potomac River District of Army Corps of Engineers. These projections are 
being developed on the basis of an analysis and projection of changes in em. 
ployment by major industry groups for the United States and the Washington 
area. You may find it useful to contact that office for further information 
regarding their work. 

Finally, in accordance with your request to Mr. Siegel, I should like to point 
out that it is not possible to predict the future size of the population of an areg 
like the Washington area very accurately for even a decade ahead. Projections 
for periods exceeding 15 years tend to have substantial errors (exceeding 10 
percent). Thus, it behooves the estimator to prepare a number of projections 
incorporating alternative assumptions regarding future changes and _ period. 
ically to reexamine and modify the projections in the light of subsequent 
population changes. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. Ross Ecker 
(For Conrad Taeuber, Assistant Director, Bureau of the Census), 


Mr. Gurnem. Briefly, at the present time there is no official or 
unofficial projection which has been made by the census for the Wash- 
ington metropolitan region. An official census projection for the 
District of Columbia alone, just the central city, exists, but this is 
now outdated. 

A series of projections of regional and subregional population is 
in course of preparation by the Office of Business Economics of the 
Department of Commerce under contract for the Corps of Engineers, 
and the census is working closely with them, of course. 

Projections for the District of Columbia, the central city and the 
metropolitan region, and for the States, have also recently been pre- 
pared for the Select Senate Committee on National Water Resources. 

Now, the population forecast for the economic-base survey of the 
transportation plan combined, as you noted, both demographic and 
economic elements, and I think it should be noted that this is a stand- 
ard procedure, at least as far as you can have any standard method 
for making projections. But I think that the point is that what was 
done in the Transportation Survey does reflect the logical merit of 
making projections by economic analysis rather than solely by demo- 
graphic means. 

. These are the main highlights, it seems to me, I should pick out 
of what you said, and try to focus them a little more closely to the 
transportation plan. 

I want to make sure I have not said anything that you would take 
exception to because the eminence of your position in this field is 
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pula. | such that I feel we should do everything we can to get whatever infor- 
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mation we can out of you while you are here. : 

Mr. Davis. I do not think I would take any exception, Mr. Gutheim. 

I would say this: that estimates based on assumptions of industry 
in the metropolitan area, when those are as wide as 15 percent, 50 per- 
ent, and 100 percent, raise in my mind the question of the multiplier 
that is used to get the population figures, and I would not expect those 
necessarily to remain constant over a time in our economy. 

If I might add one point further, the difficulties of our metropolitan 
areas are not solely due to rapid growth of population. They are also 
due to prosperity. People have more goods, they have a higher level 
of living. They feel they must have some place to put all the goods 
they have. They want a yard, space. They have the equipment to 

them back and forth. 

So it is really to see the problem and to see what this increase in 
distance of the boundaries of the urban aggregate is going to do which 
isan important factor in the mass transportation itself. You would 
have to take into account a probable continuance of the rising level 

f living. 

. The CuatrMAn. Might I ask just a question historically, Professor 
Davis? You come from a State which is certainly among the fastest 
growing States in the entire Union. 

Now, was this phenomenal growth in the State of California fore- 
cast 10 or 15 years ago? 

Mr. Davis. I do not think so. Most people actually have looked 
for the growth of the West to begin to taper off. The truth of the 
matter is, and it is rather astonishing the constancy with which the 
West has gained in population over the Nation as a whole. 

I would expect that eventually it will begin to taper off, but no- 
body is able to predict when that point will be, as yet. 

The Cuarrman. My question is probing a little differently, I think. 
Ten years ago did you forecast the growth in California? 

Mr. Davis. I think if you look back over the record you will find 
that the growth was underestimated. The future growth was under- 
estimated. 

The CuatrmMan. The future growth of California was underesti- 
mated 10 years ago? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. And that is generally true of all of the forecasters. 

Were detailed studies made then as they are now of this popula- 
tion growth ? 

Mr. Davis. I cannot speak with confidence because I have not 
looked over the record to make sure I have gotten all the previous 
forecasts. This is my impression from what literature I have covered 
inthe past dealing with California’s future population. 

The Cuarrman. And you think that is generally true nationwide 
that population forecasts are conservative? Did I understand you 
tomake that point ? 

Mr. Davis. It is certainly true. In the 1930’s and early 1940’s the 
passion of the United States was predicted to be tapering off and 

ginning to diminish about now. That did not come true. 
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STATEMENT OF KINGSLEY Davis, PRoFESSOR OF SocrioLocgy AND CHAIRMAN OF 
INTERNATIONAL URBAN RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


PAST AND FUTURE POPULATION GROWTH OF THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


A. Population of our National Capital compared with that of other countries 


One of the things that distinguishes the United States is that there are 80 
few people, relatively speaking, in its National Capital. My research office at 
the University of California has recently tried to put together metropolitan areas 
(that is, areas that include the actual urban populations) for as many countries 
of the world as possible." In order to get an idea of the comparative position 
of Washington, we have examined 82 countries where data are obtainable, Jp 
these countries the capital metropolis had, on the average, 9 percent of the popula. 
tion of the total country, whereas the Washington metropolitan area has only 
1 percent of the population of the United States. (See table A-1.) ? 


Taste A-1.—Ratio of population in Capital to that in the Nation and in ay 
metropolitan areas 


Ce ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 


Percentage of national Percentage of total 
population in Capital metropolitan area 
metropolitan area population in Capita 


metropolitan area 





Mean | Median Mean Median 





82 countries_-.-.---- Ee re ee 9.6 8.6 62. 2 65.8 
67 countries (where capital is largest city). ...------ 11.1 10.2 73.8 77.0 
15 countries (where capital is not largest city).--..-- 3.7 2.3 14.4 14.7 








Te a hilo ah nc ch sii cdc cteeh see ee 1.0 1.7 











Of course, in many countries the capital is the largest city in the country—in 
fact, in 67 of our 82 countries. The United States, in common with most Englisb- 
speaking countries outside of Europe, has chosen to put its national political 
center in a place that is not, and was not when the decision was made, the busi- 
ness center of the country. For this reason, we should compare Washington's 
position with that of the 14 other countries in our list where the capital is not 
the biggest city. When this is done we find that, on the average, the capital city 
has around 3 percent (mean 3.7; median 2.3) of the national population. There 
are only 3 countries (China, 0.5; India, 0.5; and Australia, 0.3) among the 14 
where the ratio is less than that of Washington. 

In countries where a relatively small city has been chosen as the capital, the 
subsequent tendency is normally a rapid growth of this city. For instance, An- 
kara, a sleepy town, was made the capital of Turkey in 1923. By 1927 it had 
75,000 inhabitants, and, according to the census of 1955, it had 450,000. This 
is a record of growth much faster than that of Turkey’s largest city, Istanbul. 
In Australia, Canberra was begun as the new capital in 1927, at which time it 
had somewhat more than 6,000 inhabitants. By 1954 it had approximately five 
times that number, although not all Government departments had been trans- 
ferred there. 

It is interesting that a number of countries have decided that they want a 
smaller city, less dominated by business, as their capital. In addition to Turkey, 
Australia, and Canada, two recent examples are Pakistan and Brazil. Al- 
though other motives have played a part (such as seeking a geographically more 
central location), one consideration has certainly been an emphasis on the sepa- 
ration of the economic and the political function in the nation. 

The comparative data given in table A-1, by showing that the United States 
has for its size relatively few people in its Capital City, suggest that whatever 
the forces are that tend to cause the Capital City to grow large, we have had 
relatively few of them in the past. Being so far below the norm, we would ex- 
pect that in the future the pull may be toward more rather than less growth in 





1The results are embodied in the book, “The World’s Metropolitan Areas” (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959). 

2 The collaboration of Harley Browning, a staff member of International Urban Research, 
in securing and in analyzing data for the 82 countries is gratefully acknowledged. 
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the Washington urbanized area. In other words, the future may see Washing- 
ton moving ina direction that will, in this respect, make the United States more 
rather than less like other countries. 


B. Past growth of Washingon’s population in relation to that of the entire Nation 


The precise history of Washington’s population growth depends, of course, 

pon what is taken to be “Washington.” The boundaries of the present stand- 
ard metropolitan area obviously included mostly farmland or forest in 1800, 
put at the present time they do not seem to include all of the people who form 
part of the actual urban aggregate. 

Actually, we cannot get an accurate picure of the past growth of this or any 
other urban population by taking a fixed boundary. Urban centers grow both 
by expanding their population and by expanding their geographical area. 

Consequently, we have attempted a hasty reconstruction of the actual metro- 
politan territory from 1800 to the present, with its population. Until 1870 the 
estimated population of this changing territory was smaller than that of the 
District of Columbia, but after that date it was greater. From 1900 to 1940 it 
was smaller than the population of the standard metropolitan area as defined in 
1950, but for 1950 and 1960 it is slightly larger. (See table B—1.) 


TaBLE B-1.—Growth of Washington’s population and its relation to the Nation’s 





























population 
| | 
| Population of ‘‘ Washington” as variously defined| 
|. ‘ Percent 
| | Percent change in 
Standard | Changing total pop- the ratio 
City District of | metropoli- metropoli- | Total U.S. | ulationin | of Wash- 
(bound- | Columbia | tanarea | tan area population changing ington to 
| ariesat | (present (1950 | (bound- | | metropoli- United 
date spee- | bound- bound- | aries at tan area ? States 
ified) aries) aries) date spec- | 
ified)! | 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) 
| | 
1800. _- et 3, 210 OR oe 6, 000 5, 308, 483 O08 Be 
 . | 8, 208 15, 471 13, 000 | 7, 239, 881 18 64 
ious. 13, 247 | 23, 336 es 21, 000 9, 638, 453 .22 2 
TE cence 18, 826 30, 261 27,000 12, 866, 020 21 —5 
1840. _- 23, 364 SN MI Ei cisseancnieceaihal 31,000 17, 069, 453 .18 —14 
caiman 40, 001 EE irene 48, 000 23, 191, 876 .2i | 17 
wen 61, 122 75, 080 | 72,000 | 31, 443, 321 23 | 10 
ksh once 109, 199 BIE Fe Eaviccncee ce, 135, 000 38, 558, 371 35 52 
1880___- | 147, 293 | 77, 624 | 180, 000 50, 155, 783 . 36 | 3 
Sa | 188, 932 230, 392 ‘ é 235, 000 62, 947,714 37 3 
es ietanseoase | (3) 278, 718 378, 605 310, 000 75, 994, 575 41 ll 
aa (@) 331, 069 445, 401 375, 000 91, 972, 266 | x Bawdduucdael 3 
1920__. | (3) 437, 571 571, 882 515, 000 105, 710, 620 . 49 | 20 
as | (3) 486, 869 672, 198 630, 000 122, 775, 046 A) | 4 
1940... - (3) 663, 091 967, 985 925, 000 131, 669, 275 .70 7 
1950. a (3) 802, 178 1, 464,089 | 1,470,000 150, 697, 361 . 98 40 
1960, estimate (3) $935, O0@ | .~i.0555..-. 12,025,000 | 180, 100,000 1.12 14 
! 


1 Estimated by Richard L. Forstall, International Urban Research. 
1Col. 4 divided by (col. 5 times 10). 
+ Washington City considered coextensive with District of Columbia since 1895, 


With the approximate figures for the actual metropolitan territory (no exact 
reconstruction is possible), the history is one of steady growth vis-a-vis the 
Nation asa whole. The Capital’s present proportion of the Nation’s population— 
1.1 percent—is 10 times the proportion it had in 1800, and two times what it had 
in 1920. Jumps in the ratio came with the Civil War, the two World Wars, 
and the depression. Seemingly, national crises stimulate Federal expansion 
and power and hence accelerate the growth of the Capital. 

An important fact is that the rate at which the ratio has increased has not 
changed much, as can be seen in the last column of table B-1. The proportion of 
the Nation’s population living in the Capital rose an average of 17 percent each 
decade during the period 1800-1850, and at approximately the same rate (19 per- 
cent) from 1900 to 1960. 

If we assume that the population of the actual Washington metropolitan area 
will continue to gain in ratio to the national population at about the same 
rate as in the past, we have a basis for estimating Washington’s future popula- 
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tion. What is projected for Washington itself is the ratio, which is multiplieg 














by the forecasts of the future population of the United States. The latter, Since The 
it is less affected by migration than any particular city or region within the oe 
Nation, can be projected with more confidence than can the size of Washington on 
independently. a 
ee : P : p 
C. Projection of future population of Washington by ratio method caus 
Just as with the analysis of past growth, so the estimates of future growth de. men 
pend in part on what is assumed to be “Washington.” Let us define it as the best 
total urban aggregate centered, from a labor-force and economic point of view tion 
on the Federal District and that the boundaries encompass this population, (If to k 
there were more time, we would feel compelled to estimate the future growth of int 
the Washington urban territory as well as population. Unless the territory is The 
growing faster than the population—that is, unless the projections show that Was 
Washington is deconcentrating during the next two or three decades—the popula. the 
tions must be labeled as unrealistic. ) past 
Let us also state, as a basic assumption, that Washington, being the Nationa] mar 
Capital, bears a significant and consistent relation to the growth of the Nation as has 
a whole. In other words, just as Washington’s past growth has reflected the fixe 
past growth of the entire country, so will its future growth. Its future gains our 
will reflect the growth of the West as well as the growth of the East. mul 
Concerning the first step in the projection—the estimate of the ratio of eatl 
Washington’s future population to that of the Nation—we have already noted emp 
that the ratio has been rising, that it increased 10 times between 1800 and today TAR 
. . . : : ’ 
and that it has been rising at a roughly constant rate. Taking this fact into 
account, one can estimate that the ratio will climb from 1.1 percent today to aa 
1.6 percent in 1980 and 2.4 percent in 2000. (See table C—1.) 
TABLE C-1.—Projections of Washington urbanized area population by ration to 
total U.S. population, corrected version 
{In thousands] 1980. 
sitll — a 2000. 
Ratio of U.S. projections | Washington projections — 
Washing- 3 y ‘ini Bet Be on lt es Bae 
ton to ( 
United | dis 
States | High Medium Low | High Medium Low e 
percent) | | but 
—— |] $$ $f | the 
| ind 
1960___._- rath RION AN A od eet coe 32.005}... et! in 
0... _. 41.33 $219,500 | $213,800 | 202, 500 2,919 | 2, 844 2, 693 ( 
1980...__. 41.58 5 277.600 | 5 260,000 | 5 230, 800 4, 307 4, 108 3, 647 act 
1990____ 41.88 6 332, 600 7312,000 | & 260, 800 6, 253 5, 866 4, 903 . 
ND ok Ba $2.24 | $405,800 | 7374,000 | #294, 700 9, 090 | 8, 378 6, 601 to. 
; a. a Or eh 4 4 | | | ma 
1 This is the ratio found from the 1960 population estimates for the United States (medium) and Wash- a 
ington. on 
2 Assuming the same absolute increase from July 1, 1959, to July 1, 1960, as occurred from 1958 to 1959, al 
The estimated populations for 1958 and 1959 (not projections) are taken from Bureau of the Census, “ Esti- ] 
mates of the Population of the United States and Components of Population Change: Jan. 1, 1950, to po 
Sept. 1, 1959,” Current Population Rep rts —Population Estimates (series P-25, No. 206, Oct»ber 1959) p. 3. for 
3 Estimated to be the population of Washington in 1960, by Richard L. Forstall, International Urban po] 
Research. 
4 These ratios obtained by assuming 19 percent increase each decade, as was the case from 1900 to 1960. ade 
(See table, ‘Growth of Washington, U.S.A.’’) dis 
5 Census Bureau, Current Population Reports (series P-25, No. 187, Nov. 10, 1958), “‘ lustrative Pro- ri 
jections “f Population of United States by Age and Sex 1960-80,” p. 2. p 
6 Assume same percent increase per decade (22 percent) as during 1960-80. gre 
7 As in (6), the average increase being 20 percent. bel 
8 As in (6), the average being 13 percent. ast 
: : ; 5 ‘ s : SS = dir 
Next, taking the Census Bureau's high-medium projections of the U.S. popu- the 
lation for dates up to 1980, and multiplying these by the estimated Washington- 
U.S. ratios as the appropriate dates, we get the following estimates: D. 
; 
OPPO Bo ges Neko Les i ad de loley eee ; Th 
~--- = - - - - 5 $n no nn nnn in 
The projections for the United States by the Census Bureau do not extend to ur 
the year 2000, But if we assume the same percentage increase in the U.S. popu- url 
lation from 1980 to 2000 as from 1960 to 1980, and if we apply the appropriate - 
ratio, we get the following: Ur 
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These are estimates based on the high-medium projections of the U.S. popula- 
tion. If the high and the low estimates are taken instead, the range is fairly 
wide, as Shown in table C-1. But it should be noted that the lowest figure for 
1980-—3.6 million—is higher than the 3 million figure used in the transportation 
plan for the National Capital region. The latter estimate appears dubious, be- 
cause it is based primarily on a study of the prospective increase in employ- 
ment (p. 16 of the report). Such a procedure gets the cart before the horse. The 
pest indication of long-run employment opportunities is the growth of popula- 
tion itself. In other words, assuming that the economy functions well enough 
to keep most of the adult population occupied, the number of jobs in the future 
in the Nation will depend primarily on the number of adults, not vice versa. 
There is no reason to believe, as the transportation plan seems to assume, that 
Washington’s share of the Nation’s jobs will decline. Since the percentage of 
the national income expended by the Federal Government has increased in the 
past, it can be expected to increase in the future; and if it increases, the job 
market in Washington is not likely to experience a longrun decrease, just as it 
has shown no such decrease in the past. It is also doubtful that there is any 
fxed multiplier between the number of Federal jobs in the Capital and the 
number of other jobs; and certainly there is no good reason to believe that the 
multiplier will decline. For these reasons, I am much more inclined to accept 
estimates made on the ratio method than to accept those made on a future- 
employment basis. 


Taste C-2.—Future projections of Washington’s population, compared in millions 
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Research Joint com- |Transporta- 
____| Pickard mittee tion plan 
High Low 
isiomea | aes -| pannel eiadiieaaunaiaaia 
aria sipidia ink <isitshnnnneibnnitaghenanclingennale 4.31 3. 65 4.03 | 3. 50 3.00 
nh dee cunt anes 9. 09 6. 60 | 5. 84 | 3 || a ea 





Our estimates for 1980 agree fairly well with those of Pickard,*® which we 
discovered after ours were made. His figures also are based on a ratio method, 
but in a more complicated way. The estimates on page 8 of the final report of 
the joint committee (Jan. 31, 1959) tend to be on the low side, as table C-2 
indicates, 

Of course, there is no way of knowing whether or not the projections will 
actually come true. The projected growth of the U.S population may prove 
to be wrong, or the projected ratio of Washington to the national population 
may prove erroneous. Population growth is in no sense automatic. It depends 
on what policies are pursued nationally and in the District area, as well as 
on fortuitous events over which we may have little control. Other things equal, 
a highly successful plan of economic development in the Washington metro- 
plitan area would, by definition, pull more people in than our projections call 
for. We do not believe that the strenuous policies necessary to get this added 
population influx are likely to be adopted, that they are desirable, or that, if 
adopted, they would be successful. On the other hand, a vigorous program of 
dispersion of Federal Government agencies or a restriction on the location of 
private and organizational activities in Washington would tend to lessen the 
growth of the Washington population below our estimates. This we do not 
believe is likely to happen, either, under fairly normal circumstances. If our 
estimates prove to be seriously wrong, we believe it will be because of extraor- 
dinary national crises or events. Otherwise, we consider it highly unlikely that 
the Washington population will fall outside our range for 1980 or 2000. 


D. Population density in Washington 


There is a common misconception that Washington is a spread-out city. 
The fact is that Washington is somewhat more densely packed than most cities 
in the United States. For instance, the average density of all the Nation’s 
urbanized areas in 1950 was 5,438 persons per square mile. The Washington 
urbanized area had 7,216 persons per square mile. 





SJerome P. Pickard, ‘‘Metropolitanization of the United States” (Washington, D.C.: 
Urban land Institute, 1959), p. 92. 
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Curiously, the “central city” of the Washington urbanized area was more 
above average than the suburbs, with 13,065 persons per square mile jp the 
District of Columbia as against an average of 7,788 for the central cities of all 
urbanized areas, and with 4,147 per square mile in the suburbs as against an 
average of 3,200 in the suburbs of all areas. 

What gives the impression that Washington is spread out is doubtless the 
number of Federal buildings, parks, and monuments where, obviously, nobody 
lives. If the ratio of these to total area is high, then the residentia] density 
in Washington must be extremely high compared to many other cities. 

But since Washington is larger than most urban centers in the United States 
its population density can be expected, on this ground alone, to be higher than 
the average. For this reason, we should compare it with other large urban areas, 
Yet, when we compare it with the 12 other biggest urbanized areas, Washington 
Still appears more concentrated, though not to such a degree. When we com. 
pare it with the six most comparable urbanized areas (the three next larger 
plus the three next smaller), Washington appears to be considerably more 
concentrated. (See table D-1.) 


TABLE D-1.—Comparative density of Washington urbanized area, central city 
and fringe, in 1950 





Persons per square mile in—1 





banized area | 
| 


| | 
Total ur- | Central city | Urban fringe 
| 





cicinetiuineaihnamanateesmspbakay gadomnguaeae een 7, 216 13, 065 | 4,147 
All 157 urbanized areas ?_.____-- pwkinusaaiinicak testo eebeue 5, 438 7, 788 | 3,000 
Largest 12 in urbanized areas (excluding Washington) 3____-_- 6, 705 13, 600 | 3, 568 
6 urbanized areas nearest Washington in size 34_._____________- | 6, 146 | 11, 901 | 2,911 


| 


(a 


1! Computed from Bureau of the Census, ‘‘ Population and Land Area of Urbanized Areas: Apr. 1, 1950,” 
1950 Census of Population, Advance Reports (series PC-9, No. 4, Oct. 7, 1952), pp. 3-6. 

2 These are weighted averages: the sum of the population is divided by the sum of the land areas, 

3 These are unweighted averages: the densities for each area are summed and divided by the number of 
areas. 


4 The 6 are Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Milwaukee. 


It need not be assumed that a growth of Washington’s population faster than 
that of the country as a whole, and faster than that of other large centers, will 
necessarily increase the density. On the contrary, the average density will de 
cline. As already stated, urban centers grow in geographical area as well as in 
population. All of the urban aggregates in the United States have been grow- 
ing faster in area than in population—that is, they have been deconcentrating. 
This rapid spread into the countryside, largely a result of uncontrolled land use 
with advancing technology and a rising level of living, is increasing the miles 
traveled and the burden on transportation much faster than population growth 
alone would produce. In other words, our metropolitan problems are due to 
prosperity, to the ever-increasing material possessions and technical apparatus 
per person, as much as to population growth. In this regard, Washington is no 
exception. As it grows it will tend to spread out more thinly over the land, 
requiring more miles of transportation for each thousand persons. The trans- 
portation plan report is conservative when it estimates (p. 2) that the daily nun- 
ber of person-miles of travel will triple by 1980, and also conservative would be 
an estimate that the transportation load may rise six times by the year 2000. 
This is why it seems imperative to find ways of reducing the cost per person- 
mile of travel, both in resources and in time. An emphasis on mass transit in the 
construction of a transportation system is a step in this direction, but unless this 
emphasis is accompanied by allied policies concerning land use, taxation, and 
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traffic control, policies designed to halt the spread of city people into rural re- 
ions and the mounting use of motor vehicles, it cannot expect to succeed. For 
F derstandable reasons, the transportation plan takes for granted a general pat- 
tern of continued future deconcentration and seeks to make this deconcentration 
feasible. It perhaps underestimates the future force of this pattern, if the 
deconcentration remains uncontrolled, with the consequence that a system de- 
signed for 1980 may be inappropriate long before that date. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Professor Davis. 

I think that the hour of 12 noon, having arrived, we will stand in 
recess until 2 p.m. We have a long list of witnesses. I think if you 
will consult with Mr. Gutheim he can give you a pretty definite idea 
of just when you will appear. ; 

With that we will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. The hearing will come to order. 
Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Jerome P. Pickard. 
Dr. Pickard. 


STATEMENT OF JEROME P. PICKARD, PH. D., RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
HAMMER & CO. ASSOCIATES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Pickarp. My name is Jerome P. Pickard, and I am director of 
research for Hammer & Co. Associates in Washington, and formerly 
director of research for the Economic Development Committee of the 
Washington Board of Trade. 

Mr. Chairman, I am honored to be here today at the request of 
the committee to present some facts about the population growth 
and projections in the Washington metropolitan area. 

My remarks today will be directed essentially in four sections, all 
of them brief: First, the background of population growth in the 
Washington metropolitan area; second, past forecasts of population; 
third, projections and factors in population growth; and fourth, rela- 
tion of this population growth to the transportation plan. 

I have prepared some duplicated materials. The first of these con- 
tains a table showing the population growth of the Washington 
urban and metropolitan area from 1810 with forecasts to the year 
2000. 

The Cuatrman. I think it might be well to have that received and 
incorporated in the record in full. And you can highlight it just 
as you desire. 

Mr. Picxarp. Yes, I have done so. Copies have been submitted, 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


ExuHiBit 8. URBAN (METROPOLITAN) POPULATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., ARga 
1800-2000 ; 


TABLE 1.—Population, Washington urban and metropolitan area, 1800-2000 





























Percent of total 
Urban | District — 
Year area of Suburban | of United 
Columbia District of | Suburban States 
| Columbia 
a aca ie aia Federal Government moved to District of Columbia 
| a , 
BOSAL COlL 0s. 13, 192 ROTB Po nn. cia 100 0 0.18 
i aaa es. 20, 607 gS eet et 100 0 21 
PE pabatesareineainss eepasmeeode 27, 267 RINNE Uokis nisi aioe: 100 0 “21 
te edema 30, 676 MD fi ocno decane 100 0 7 18 
i Siesstanéackiaenen lilies bdesleaotcta 48, 367 I Maisie areecieansooa 100 0 21 
Me ee oe te ece 69, 855 GRO hos cc ck ih sks. 100 0 "29 
Metropolitan area 
i a a 131, 700 ae See ee 
re ic naga cbaem “dat 195, 170 177, 624 17, 546 , 
a a Oe 248, 989 230, 392 18, 597 f 
NN cas i 55 Sen oe a *305, 684 278, 718 26, 966 7 
i tiebewnccs cee acne een *367, 869 331, 069 36, 800 r 
San whgithie *506, 588 437, 571 69, 017 - 
a ee ae *621, 059 486, 869 134, 190 2 : 
ee ititiciaiiire ‘leila asilaninnintianiaet *907, 816 663, 091 244, 725 ¢ . 
a *1, 413, 602 802, 178 611, 424 : : 
Nn etxbee ..| t1, 483, 708 801, 923 631, 785 
OES ONB cs. sis cde cee ben 12, 005, 000 870, 000 1, 135, 000 < 16 
ai looping ln science ae 
Forecast 
ne hie conn tances t2, 100, 000 870,000 | 1, 240,000 41 59 Li? 
NGOS} OL Sei ie uc +2, 400, 000 890,000 | 1, 510,000 37 63 12 
a a a Ser 3, 500, 000 940, 000 2, 560, 000 7 73 1.39 
pOeataonc ccs i ccesica abd $4, 800,000 | 1,000,000 | 3,800,000 21 79 1.50 


NorTE.— Definition of area: 1810-60, Washington City and Georgetown; 1870, District of Columbia; 1880-00, 
District of Columbia with Arlington County and Alexandr'a, Va.; 1900-1950 (*) metropolitan district for- 
merly defined by Census Bureau on civil divisions; 1950-65 (t) nonfarm population of standard metropolitan 
area; 1970-2000 (f) standard metropolitan area with Prince William County, Va., included in addition to 
present standard metropolitan area. 
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Taste 2.—Employment structure of Washington area, 1958, compared with 1900 
aimee aneeshatti 


Actual 


Actual 
(Washing- 


(District of } ton metro- 


Ra’ io: 
employ- 
ment 1958 


Theoretical 


(Washing- 


ton metropolitan area) 
































Columbia) politan to employ- 
1900 area 1958 | ment 1900 1958 PP 1958 GG 
(April) | 

ener i scout tee siges GE pee ee ee 
man emipioged.. ...<.a<<.5525 shell 127, 000 810, 000 6. 38 810, 000 1, 384, 000 
Federal Government... ...............----- 27,000 | 294,000 10.89} 172,000 | 294,000 
NR snes nia acktaancsannd etabeek 18, 500 218, 000 11.8 118, 000 201, 500 
MR rs oe nas ncn aca hedawaaaes 1, 000 60, 000 60 6, 500 11, 000 
UINGMEE TINE 9 cn nncecekadadesdes 7, 500 16, 000 2.12 7, 500 81, 500 
NN ie decal 10, 500 31, 000 2.95 67,000 115, 000 
Printing and publishing---..........- 2, 000 11, 900 5. 92 12, 800 21, 800 
Food and beverage- --................. 2, 050 7, 500 3. 61 13, 200 22, 500 
BENGE Y ond. pdenccndceetnanesedilowk 6, 450 11, 600 1. 80 41, 000 70, 700 
All other employment...............-- 89,500 | 485,000 5.42| 571, 000 975, 000 





1958 PP—Distribution of 1958 employment if same proportions of total employment existed in each sector 
as in 1900. 

1968 GG—Distribution of 1958 employment if same ratio to Federal Government employment existed in 
each sector as in 1900. 


1 Civilian employment excludes the 3 manufacturing establishments (Government Printing Office, 
Naval Gun Factory, and Bureau of Printing and Engraving) shown separately as Federal Government 
manufacturing. 


TasLE 3.—Employment by industry groups, Washington metropolitan area, 
1940-80 





Employment (in thousands) 


Industry group 
































? 1 
Iv-1940 | Iv-1950 | Iv-1958 | Fovecast, 

Federal Government—civilian- -_.....--......---------- 134 223 234 350 
Federal Government—military........................- 10 45 60 60 
SEMI, BOORS SOVERMINGNE. «<2 nnn recweneccneccendnne 19 29 43 90 
Goverment total... .......aasesmiscns diss ace 164 297 337 500 
i 93 106 180 
73 101 220 
26 31 140 
39 39 80 

Finance, insurance, and real estate...................._]_....______. 28 34.5 7 
I has ts rceicteice elena gcs canes cates Dea sala pod codeianaiio ha tedeop caeteaioaaed 24.5 27.5 40 
Communications and public utilities.__...............__|_.----_____ 14.5 18 23 
cag a a Socata 20 24 47 
Nonagricultural private employment_.._.._.____-_ 196 318 381 800 
Self-employed (all industries) .............-.--_________ 22 32 57 155 
Domestic servants (private household)_......__________ 36 28 28 15 
a ee utneiaiael 10 8 7 5 
Snes SUG CONNIE 6s meee or 673 810 «4,478 
I 43 20 2: 25 
Grand total, labor force. .......-...-.........__- 471 693 | 833 1, 500 
Acticin iia a a a 


11980 forecast is simply a model for illustration—general trends may be indicated by the construction of 
the model, but the proportion of different industry groups must not be taken as a precise forecast. 
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TaBLE 4.—Births, deaths, and migration, Washington standard metropolitan area, 


















































1949-59 

oii 

Net migration Popula- 

Period Births Deaths | Natural Increase, | tion, end 

increase total of period 

Civilian | Military 

icine ccna ia — 
DE. 15 F900 CN ooh prise cb cccecasacalsencacndcabeatenncagal wanucaunalbecacbidesses 968, 000 
WND-08 hn Ss senses us 207, 600 } 115,000 |4-182, 600 |+278, 400 “+35, 100 | +496, 100 | 1, 464,10 
Average per year-_-_- 29, 760 11,500 | +18, 260 | +27, 840 +3, 510 +00 bce 
1950 (9 months)....--...--. 29,200 | 9,300 | +19,900 | +35, 700 | +13,300 | -+68,900 | 1,583. o 
MR ecbmnccn tenes peiatn ; 41, 800 12,600 | +29,200 | +65, 150 | +11, 650 +106, 000 1, 639, 000 
1952 el ea ae gph a saat cee ac 43, 900 12,900 | +31,000 | +41, 750 +250 +73, 000 1, 712, 000 
de oe anna c aspen 45, 500 13, 300 | +32, 200 | +25, 900 —2, 100 +56, 000 1, 768, 000 
POR ctcscocasece Seamnneees 46, 500 12, 800 | +33, 700 | +15, 700 —400 +49, 000 1, 817, 000 
a a Soc ei eens fica bliee  eaie peace ea aeean 
DL. ccicinetoata ---| 206, 900 60, 900 146, 000 184, 200 | +22, 700 +352, 900 }........... 

Average per yez aris 43, 565 12,825 | +30,740 | +38,775 | +4, 785 +74, 300 |.......... 
Os. pilincd Aon apil 47,250 | 13,450 | +33,800 | +36,600 | —3,400 | +67,000 | 1,884, 09 
I sos 5s ots Sacchsarnrecedlcppinaica tonite 49, 000 13, 950 | +35,050 | +27, 000 —1, 050 +61, 000 1, 945, 000 
EEL OLE CELI TD 49, 700 14,700 | +35, 000 | +27, 250 —2, 28 +60, 000 2, 005, 000 
Oa ies cet leeene 50, 100 15, 200 | +34, 900 | +21, 600 —2, 500 +54, 000 2, 059, 000 
MU6-O822.355.25;- ----| 196,050 57, 300 |+138, 750 |+-112, 450 —9,200 | +242, 000 fchincscabeaees 
Average per year- 49, 000 14, 300 _+34, 700 | +28, 100° —2, 300 +60, 500 |............ 
Total 1940-58... to 550 | 233, 200 |4467, 350 |4-575, 050 | +48, 600 |+1, 091,000 | 2, 089. on 

Average per year---_-- 37, 350 12,450 | +24,900 | +30, 700 +2, 600 +58, 200 





1 Data for births and deaths compiled by Mr. Raymond L. Clapp, formerly District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 


Sources: Vital statistics from District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia State bureaus; data are not 
adjusted for underenumeration or underregistration. 


Over 19-year period, 1940-58, there have been 700,000 births in the area, 
233,000 deaths, a natural gain of 467,000 averaging 25,000 per year. 

During same period, civilian inmigration totaled 575,000 and military inmigra- 
tion almost 49,000. 

Average rate of inmigration (civilian and military) over 33,000 per year. 

During past 4 years, in spite of no expansion of Federal civilian employment 
and a decline in military employment, average rate of immigration has still been 
28,000 civilians per year, according to our latest estimates. 

Discussion of reasons for these trends and possible future implications. 
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Taste 5.—Population growth and projections, Washington standard metropolitan 
area, 1930-2000 


a 


Washington U.8.! popu- 
Date metropolitan| Percent of lation 
area, U.S. total (thousands) 
population 





GROWTH 1930-59 





1990 (Apr. aks 5 , ageless 672, 198 0. 55 122, 775 
40 (Apr. cn. cS adheaaieied é 967, 985 ‘ 131, 669 
1950 (Apr. 1)-- wate ake sa si eaiaheta mean 1, 464, 089 . 97 150, 697 
1996 (Jan. 1).-------- . ahaa san 1, 884, 000 21.135 165, 931 
1989 (Jan. 1)---------- aacnnies tsp tin cana aeararetnenieads a 2, 059, 000 | 1.18 174, 833 


Future Data: I. Forecast Series 








1960 (Apr. 1)---- 2, 133, 000 1. 194 178, 600 
1965 (Fuly i 2, 410, 000 1. 25 192, 500 
1970 (Apr. 1).----- . PERE te 2,710, 000 | 1.31 207, 000 
I ices cation sa sia eck aaa 3 2,810, 000 | 1. 36 207, 000 
NN lotta cask gt th ok, ee ene 3 3, 500, 000 | 1.44 243, 000 
Future Data: IT. Metropolitan Series 4 
(projected from 1956) 
PRiesenns= iain Chi eb dind ebnibaadyaideindaeenane aiitligigi east 2, 233, 000 1, 25 178, 583 
SE i icnn own pelea daiwa hatin caches whines le great ale . ; 4, 032, 000 1. 66 243, 000 
EE ieds pantaatchinnenagind akc bampinedennnaacetekeaade 5, 845, 000 1.83 320, 000 
t 
Future Data: ITI. Constant Growth Pate 
Series (base period 1930-59) (47.6 percent 
increase per decade) 
Senet, 0).=........... bd aay piéchdeceddedee 2, 162, 000 1.21 178, 600 
1965 (July 1)..----- Ath jini bint desea asin 2, 652, 000 1. 38 192, 500 
1970 (Apr. 1)..--- ‘ EE ine ancailrkginnaieca 3, 191, 000 1. 54 207, 000 
SS) as da hlatiain wm qeaianabel eeeidoe eddies 4, 710, 000 1.94 243, 000 
ee akichSouea wien eaten ee 3 10, 261, 000 | 3. 21 320, 000 





Future Data: IV. Ratio Progression Series 
(base period 1930-59 (ratio to U.S. total 
increases 0.0219 per year) 





NN WOR Avian nein aie kasiei dephaa ih dpaiedaea anemia aamltes y 2, 153, 000 1. 205 178, 600 
1965 (Apr. 1)_._-- sn lal bate sie geagh adsl sesece ee eer ma 2, 542, 000 1. 320 192, 500 
0 EE dng eshacceuehebaonaes ‘ 2, 949, 000 1. 425 207, 000 
1980 (Apr. 1)_- isa ite pall ale be eas deg sade aie aie 3, 995, 000 1. 644 243, 000 
200... -- ib fai ili oh peice ila aged nico necisiabeients et aaaa & 6, 664, 000 2. 083 320, 000 








Future Data: V. Constant Increase Series 
(base period 1940-59) (population in- 
creases 58,190 per year) 








meueee, 9)........ ebb dik, seach dials sth aes a cha adie ae ee 2, 132, 000 1. 194 178, 600 
SUN BP dics so = sc ceus dete ‘ Se aha re Jaa ‘ 2, 437, 000 1. 265 192, 500 
RT ka ans Baik ch rls oe Sarma seatladimpndeatadeche 2, 714, 000 1.31 207, 000 
1980 (Apr. 1)__ Ary Sos ee eat 3, 295, 000 1. 355 243, 000 
Pt Tac Sunwenndsoxadcanesu SW a cheba etar ll deena 4, 459, 000 | 1.39 320, 000 


Future Data: VI. Constant Ratio Series 
(1959 ratio to U.S. constant) 


1960 (Apr. 1)_____- sdenadebaded ese dae 2, 104, 000 1. 178 178, 600 
eine iets scat deen a a aed 2, 268, 000 1.178 192, 500 
970 (Apr. 1)__.._._- Tnahoeteawe ie eee 2, 428, 000 1.178 207, 000 
EP ae ae Paes 2, 863, 000 1.17 243, 000 
NM sie ose ainies gc laiidesss Sak CL RE paoeeasn a eg ee 3, 770, 000 1.178 320, 000 








‘Continental United States (48 States). 

* Census Bureau estimate. 

'Prince William County, Va., added. 

‘Based on method used by Jerome P. Pickard in “‘Metropolitanization of the United States,” Urban 
land Institute (Research M onograph 2), Washington, 1959. 
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During the, period 1930-59, the average rate of population growth in the 
Washington metropolitan area has been an increase of 48 percent per decade 

Forecast series is based on 3.5 millions in 1980, a figure derived from the CEIR 
study which indicated an approximate level of 3.4 millions. This study assumed 
a level of 50 percent industrialization. To reach this figure, however, this fore. 
cast level of population may well be achieved by an industrial structure differ. 
ing from that contained in the study. We particularly note that employment in 
manufacturing is not showing a strong increase trend nationally while relatively 
rapid increases are occurring in State and local government, service industries, 
education, research, and construction. 

Metropolitan series is based on uniform projections (not the same as predic. 
tions) by the author. 

Other series are used for illustration to show the general level of population 
resulting from their assumptions. 

Mr. Picxarp. It shows that the proportion of the metropolitan area 
population, or in the earlier days, the urban area population, to the 
United States total has progressively increased at every census and 
has diminished only once between 1830 and 1840 in the entire period 
of historical record. 

It is very significant to note the levels as a percentage of United 
States population. It was approximately two-tenths of 1 percent of 
the national population before the Civil War. At the time of the Civil 
War there was a great jump in population in the Washington area, and 
it advanced to thirty-three one-hundredths of 1 percent, and continued 
growing for two decades until 1890, when it had four-tenths of 1 per. 
cent of the national proportion. It maintained this relationship ap- 
proximately until the time of World War I, when it leaped ahead again 
with a spurt of growth to reach the level of nearly half of 1 percent 
of the national population in 1920. It then remained at about the 
same level until the New Deal period following 1933, when the popu- 
lation began increasing progressively to seven-tenths of 1 percent of 
the national total in 1940, passing 1 percent of the United States total 
in 1951 or 1952, and advancing to its present level of 1.18 percent of 
the United States population. 

The projection in here is a forecast which I will discuss in the third 
part of my discussion. 

The second part of my topic deals with the past forecasts of popu- 
lation. Between 1900 and 1959 the metropolitan area population 
multiplied by 6.7 times from a population of 360,000 in 1900 to our 
estimated population of 2,059,000 persons as of the first of this year. 
And this, I might mention, is for the standard metropolitan area, 
which is a smaller area than the National Capital region dealt with in 
the study includes in an indication to the metropolitan area the two 
counties of Loudoun and Prince William in the State of Virginia. 

During this period from 1900 to 1959 the metropolitan area in- 
creased its population by 1,753,000 while the United States total gained 
by 98.8 million—in other words, the Washington area received almost 
1.8 percent of the total amount of national population growth. 

However, more significantly, during the period 1930 to 1959 the 
nonfarm population of the metropolitan area increased by 1,397,000, a 
growth equal to 2.2 percent of the total increase of nonfarm popt- 
lation. 

And, therefore, this area which had only about half of 1 percent of 
the population of the United States in 1930 actually had over 2 per- 
cent of the total amount of increase in the Nation from 1930 to 1959. 

Forecasts made in the past for the 1980 population of the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area are as follows: 
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Washington Region Water Supply Committee, 1929, 2,256,000; 
Board of Trade, 1947, 2,147,000; National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, 1948, 2 million; Hoyt, 1951, 2,100,000; Hoyt-Pickard, 1954, 

00,000. 

The Washington Region Water Supply Committee forecasts were 
prepared in 1929. At that time they estimated the current population 
of the metropolitan area at 743,000. 

The population of the District of Columbia was overestimated, since 
the census of 1930 in the following year showed a population of 672,000 
for the metropolitan area. 

The forecasts made by this committee indicated a 1955 population 
for the metropolitan area of 1,202,000, and a 1980 population of 
9,256,000. aes ; 

The actual population in 1955 was estimated at 1,850,000 for mid- 
year, or 42 percent higher than the projection which was made ap- 
proximately 25 years earlier. 

With the exception of Washington, D.C., the forecasts made in 
1929 were lower than the actual 1955 population for every jurisdiction, 
and the 1955 population was greater than the 1980 forecasts for all 
areas excepting Washington, D.C., and Arlington County, Va. 

Board of Trade committees made studies of population growth and 
prepared future forecasts in the period 1944 to 1957. I found a 1980 
figure in their files which was prepared in 1954. As far as we know, 
this figure was not published at the time studies were made. The pre- 
diction for 1980 made at that time was 2,147,000 population. I might 
add parenthetically that we expect that actual number to be achieved 
in 1960, shortly after the taking of the census, which is April 1. 

In 1948 the National Capital Planning Commission prepared fore- 
casts as part of their comprehensive plan. The forecasts made at that 
time for the year 1970 varied from 1.4 million to 2.5 million. The 
Commission adopted a figure of 2 million for planning purposes. 
These figures were published in 1950 in “People and Land,” Mono- 
graph No. 2, of the Comprehensive Plan for the National Capital and 
Its Environs. 

According to our estimate, the population of the metropolitan area 
surpassed 2 million persons before the end of 1957, or 23 years in ad- 
vance of the forecasts made only 9 years earlier. 

In 1951 Homer Hoyt published an economic survey of the land uses 
of Arlington County, Va. In this report a population of 2.1 million 
was forecast for the metropolitan area in 1980. This has been 
achieved now as wesit here at the present time. 

In 1954 Dr. Hoyt and I, working on the economic survey in Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges Counties, Md., prepared the population 
forecast of 2.5 million for 1980. At that time we understood that we 
had no accurate measure of the amount of natural increase of the pop- 
ulation, and that this might very well increase our forecast by half a 
million or more. This forecast was first published in the economic 
survey of Fairfax County, Va., by Dr. Hoyt. 

All of these past figures have an element in common; they appear 
to be far too low. At the time they were made, there was a great con- 
servatism in forecasting the total U.S. population, and an unwilling- 
hess to assume a continuance of a high level of economic activity at 
high birth rates into the future. 
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Recent forecasts include: Pickard, 1956, 2.75 million; the Coungij 
for Economic and Industry Research, economic base study prepared 
as a part of this project, 3.4 million; Dr. Edward Ackerman, 1956, 
4.8 million; and the figure I am using at present, first prepared jn 
1957, of 314 million, including in that 314 million Prince William 
County, Va. : 

In January 1956, I prepared a study of population growth for the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin in which a 1989 
figure of 234 million was predicted. This prediction very quickly 
went out of date when in 1956 the Council for Economic and Industry 
Research published their Economic Base Study for the General De. 
velopment Plan, National Capital Region. This was the first study 
which made a detailed analysis of the future increase in population 
in the National Capital region, and includes all the Washington stand. 
ard metropolitan area and Prince William and Loudoun Counties, Va, 

This study made a dual approach to the population forecasts. First, 
a demographic approach with an analysis of natural increase in migra- 
tion trend; and second, an economic approach with an analysis of 
reserve for Federal and industry employment, and a potential for 
employment in the future, by correlating the results of the forecast of 
3.4 million in 1980 for the National Capital region. 

The CEIR demographic analysis shows that a continuation of 
natural increase of the population in 1955 at the fertility rates of the 
years 1953 to 1955 would produce a 1980 population in the standard 
metropolitan area of about 2.8 million persons. If inmigration at 
recent rates were added to this growth, the total 1980 population would 
amount to over 4 million. 

Therefore, the assumption of 3.4 million population in 1980 does 
in fact imply a lessening of net inmigration into the National Capital 
region. Thus far there has not been a noticeable trend in this direc- 
tion. Conservative future assumptions must forecast a population of 
over 3 million in the year 1980. Past projections had no measure of 
the effect of natural increase, or did not assume a continuance of a 
relatively high birth rate through the present decade. Projections of 
national population have been raised substantially during the last 10 
years, so that the trend toward raising future population forecasts is 
not purely a local phenomenon. 

I would like to comment at this point on the study made in 1956, 
the economic base study, that it appears to me at the present time that 
the demographic approach is probably stronger than the other ap- 
proach in terms of the projections, but that the demographic ap- 
proach then, with migration, creates a population substantially over 3 
million in 1980. 

And next, I would like to discuss the projections of population 
growth presented in this paper prepared specifically for these 
hearings. 

During the period 1930-59, the average rate of population growth 
in the metropolitan area has been an increase of 48 percent per decade. 
The forecast series is one of the six series which I have presented here. 
I should briefly describe each of the series of projections contained in 
this paper, and relate it to the forecasts. 

The forecast series is based essentially upon the demographic and 
migration work of the Council for Economic and Industry Research, 
and uses a figure of 314 million for 1980, which is then extended 
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forward to the year 2000. Under this assumption, the population of 
the metropolitan area increases from 1.18 percent of the U.S. total 
at the present time to 1.44 percent of the U.S. total in 1980, and 114 
percent of the U.S. total in the year 2000. The U.S. figures are car- 
ried slightly on the low side of the series now, and on the high side 
of the former series published by the Census Bureau as projections 
in the national population for 1980. These are my figures on USS. 
projections. ; fife Bie & 

I might mention that to achieve this figure of 314 million in 1970 
does not necessarily require a level of 50-percent industrialization 
such as described in the council’s report, but that it could be achieved 
by any one of many industrial types of structures differing from that 
contained in the study. 

I would particularly like to call attention to the fact that nationally 
speaking, employment in manufacturing is not showing a strong in- 
crease trend, while relatively rapid increases are occurring in State 
and local government, service industries, education, research, and the 
construction industry. 

The other series contained here are designed to illustrate the popu- 
lations which would be present in the Washington metropolitan area 
under a different set of assumptions. The second set of projections 
which I call the metropolitan series are part of those contained in a 
study which I have prepared and which has been newly published 
by the Urban Land Institute. 

And at this point I would like to offer a copy of this study for 
your files. 

The CHatrMAN. It may be received for reference. 

Mr. Picxarp. I do this because the method of deriving these future 
projections is the rather elaborate study, but it is fully described in the 
appendix of this volume, entitled the “Metropolitanization of the 

nited States.” This study contains population projections for 135 
metropolitan areas in the United States, made on a regional frame- 
work, on the basic assumption of the population of the United States 
totaling 178.6 million in 1960, 243 million in 1980, and 320 million in 
the year 2000. 

On this basis, and projected within the Atlantic metropolitan re- 
gion, the Washington metropolitan area projection is 4,032,000 in 
1980 and 5,845,000 in the year 2000. 

The third projection in this series is a constant growth rate series. 
I put it in to give a sort of an upper limit. Actually it represents 
the experience of the period 1930-59 as a rate which is an increase 
of 47.6 percent per decade. At that rate the population of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area will be 2,162,000 in 1960, 2,652,000 in 1965, 
3,191,000 inn 1970, 4,710,000 in 1980, and 10,261,000 in the year 2000. 

I would say that this is too high, that it represents an upper limit, 

it represents a line which would be put on a graph above which we 
would never expect the area to grow. 
_ The fourth series of projections is a ratio projection in which the 
Increase of the metropolitan area is related to the U.S. population 
arithmetically. The ratio over the period 1930-59 increased 0.022 
percent per year. Applying that percentage ratio as an arithmetic 
constant, we get 2,153,000 in 1960, 3,995,000 in 1980, and 6,664,000 in 
the year 2000. 
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The fifth series of projections presents a constant increase, based on 
the period 1940-59. The population in that period increased 58,190 
persons per year on the average. This gives a population of 2,132,000 
in 1960, 3,295,000 in 1980, and 4,459,000 in the year 2000. 

Finally, the last series is a constant ratio series. . It assumes that the 
1959 ratio of the metropolitan area to the United States levels off and 
never rises, but remains constant at just under 1.18 percent. I would 
say this is an absolute floor. I cannot conceive of the population of 
the area ever falling below this under any kind of normal or abnormal 
conditions short of some kind of war catastrophe. Under these condi- 
tions you have a 1960 projection of 2,104,000, a 1980 projection of 
2,863,000, and a projection for the year 2000 of 3,770,000. 

I am sure I have enough projections here to make it utterly con- 
fusing. But at this point, I think it is fairly clear that the projection 
of 3 million made in the transportation survey is on the conservative 
side, and that actually we can ae at it from this point of view. We 
can say that in the next decade, if there is an abnormal expansion of 
Federal Government activity, we could possibly achieve a population 
of 3 million by the year 1970. On the other hand, if the area drags 
along at the present ratio to the U.S. total and does no better than 
that—which is an extremely conservative assumption, in fact it is a 
floor assumption—it would still reach 3 million people by 1983. So 
I think we should rather think in terms of a population of 3 million 
as being achieved sometime between 1970 and 1983, and, therefore, 
probably earlier than 1980 as forecast. 

I might call attention to a few rather startling facts. As we sit 
here now we have 2.1 million persons in the Capital region as of the 
present moment. Or if we include Prince William and Loudoun Coun- 
ties, Va., in which we have just completed a study of population, 
which adds 70,000 more, the population now in the ational Capital 
region is 2,170,000. 

Therefore, gentlemen, there are just 830,000 people to go to reach 
3 million. However, in the past 914 years since the census, this region 
has added 660,000 persons. Therefore, if the annual increase in the 
next 14 years is at the rate of only 60,000, which is 10 percent less than 
the increase in the past 9 years numerically, we will reach 3 million 
people in the year 1973. Isimply make this comparison so that we are 
aware of the rapidity with which population growth is taking place. 

Another interesting illustration. During the 4 years that this plan 
was under preparation, the population of the region being studied 
increased by 250,000 persons. Exactly one-quarter of a million people 
were added to the numbers of people living in the area while it was 
being studied in this transportation study. I think this itself is a 
rather significant and almost, I might say, alarming fact. 

Now, on the last page of this summary of projections, I have the 
18-year record of growth represented by births, deaths, and migra- 
tions separated into civilian and military migration. And over that 
18-year period there have been 700,000 births in the metropolitan area, 
233,000 deaths, with a resulting natural increase of 467,000. At the 
same time, the civilian immigration has amounted to 575,000, and 
the military immigration has had a net gain of 49,000, for a total 
increase in the period of 1,091,000 persons in a period of 18%, years. 
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These figures show each individual year from 1950 to the present. 
And I would like to call attention to the fact that the smallest increase 
of any year since 1950 is estimated to have taken place in 1954, 
when the population jumped 49,000 in that year. And currently, the 

in is between 50,000 and 60,000 persons per year. And you will 
notice that natural increase now makes up more than half of the gain, 
although that has not been true in the past periods. 

I think it is also significant to raise a problem here, and that is that 
during the past 4 years, in spite of the fact that Federal employment 
has not expanded and military employment has declined, the average 
rate of inmigration has continued to be approximately 28,000 civilians 

r year, and the average rate of population growth in excess of 
60,000, and approximately 75,000 new workers have been added in 

rivate industry. All this while the Government was standing still 
employmentwise. 
hank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Pickard. 

Any questions, Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative Broyui. No. 

The Cuatrman. Mr.Gutheim. 

Mr. Gurnerm. If I could put your statements in a little different 
form, I would like to do so, because I want to make sure that we are 
inagreement, and I am understanding you correctly. 

The first point that I gather from your statement is the chronic 
underestimation of population. It is not only an underestimate in the 
mass transportation survey, but that is the characteristic of population 
projection here, you might say, for many years. 

The interpretation that I would place on the forecast which you 
have given the committee is that we will probably have to face sooner 
the problems of a 3 million population region rather than having 21 
years from now until 1980 to plan for them and to make provision 
for them. 

And the third point is that if our population is going to grow at a 
relatively faster rate, as you have implied, we probably should be 
looking further ahead, and contemplating the problems of a metro- 
politan region of more than 3 million people, rather than limiting 
our plans to the estimated design year population. 

Do you find yourself in agreement with those general statements ? 

Mr. Pickarp. Yes, I certainly do. And I think one other point 
needs to be pointed out. The metropolitan area contains a central 
core composed of the District of Columbia, Arlington County, the 
city of Alexandria, and the city of Falls Church. This central core 
isapproaching population saturation now, not from the point of view 
of the physical ability to house people, but from the point of view 
of the practical limit of the number of people willing to live in these 
areas. And the great growth, therefore, must take place outside of 
the central portion of the Metropolitan area in the outlying counties 
of Montgomery, Prince Georges, Fairfax, Prince William, and 
Loudoun. And this means that if the population goes substantially 
above 3 million in the future, as we feel that it will, most of the 
increase, or the increment is going to go in these outlying counties 
rather than in the core. I think this also has important implication. 
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Mr. Guruem. Mr. Chairman, may I also let the record show at 
this point a reference to the General Development Plan of the 
National Capital Region—this is one of the documents of the masg 
transportation survey. At page 11 is given the method by which the 
population estimate of 3.4 million for the design year of 1980, to which 
Dr. Pickard referred, was reduced to the estimate of 3 million, which is 
the actual figure that was used in the report itself. The reference 
that I have given shows briefly that because there was not considered 
to be a sufficient amount of land suited to industry to support the 
industrialization of the area, because it was desired to maintain the 
national capital character of the region to preserve its physical appear- 
ance, and because, if I can put it that way, we are growing too fast 
already, as a matter of policy, therefore, rather than as one of pre- 
diction, the mass transportation survey assumed a design year popula- 
tion of 3 million. I think it is very desirable that we recognize that 
this population of 3 million people is the target of a plan rather than 
merely a projection, a target that is to be realized only if it is sup- 
ported by policies that reflect the four assumptions that Mr. Howard in 
the plan itself has outlined. I think it is going to be a useful point 
at which to ask our advisors from the Mass Transportation Survey if 
they wish to add anything on this particular question. 

The Cuarrman. We would be very happy to have them make any 
observation they would like. 

Mr. Bartholomew, would you care to speak now or later, which- 
ever you like. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. I would like to say that we would be very 
happy to have these figures presented by Dr. Pickard and the gentle- 
man that spoke this morning. 

Mr. Gutheim is right, that the figure of 3 million is a target figure 
rather than so much a projection for 1980. We did have a range, as 
shown in our report, estimated to be at present 2.9 million to 3.4 
million. I was very much interested to see that higher figure used by 
two of the speakers. 

As I also stated in the statement this morning, the plan is flexible. 
If we reach that figure of 3 million before 1980, then, of course, the 
subsequent actions such as finance and otherwise should provide for 
that. We felt that the figure we used and the projections that we 
made were conservative. ied since we are also involved in anticipat- 
ing the use of public funds, we thought it would be wise to use the more 
conservative figures rather than what might be termed somewhat more 
optimistic figures. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Bartholomew. 

Anything further, Dr. Pickard ? 

Mr. Picxarp. No, excepting only the comments—what I am pre- 
senting here is not intended to be a criticism of the plan as it is or 
the population figures; rather, I was trying to present a spectrum of 
the problems in this very difficult field of population forecasts, and as 
a rationale now that we are using 314 million in the forecast work we 
do locally. 

The Cuatrman. That is the figure you use in making your projec- 
tion to 1980? 

Mr. Picxarp. That is a figure we have decided to settle on for 1980, 
and at the present time the population is still riding along on our 
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rojections. It may be that when 1980 comes we may be high or low, 
ut at the present time we haven’t changed it in the last few years. 

The CuarrMan. How much error is there likely to be in that 314 
million figure in 1980? | 

Mr, Pickarp. That is very hard to say. I think the outer bound- 
aries are set by present projections number 3 and 6 in this summary. 
The absolute upper limit would be 4.7 million and the absolute lower 
limit that I can conceive would be 2.86 million. I would say these 
represent outer boundaries and limits of the projections. A , 

The CuarrMan. Do you join your fellow forecasters in making a 
10-to-1 bet that it will be better than 3 million in 1980? 

Mr. Pickarp. Well, I don’t think so. I think they do a lot more 
betting out West than they do in this part of the country. 

The Cuatrrman. I don’t know. I have an invitation to go to Laurel 
the day after tomorrow. 

You think somewhere in the 2.8 to 3.5 million is a realistic range? 

Mr. Picxarp. No, I would put the upper limit higher. If the 2.8 
is the lower limit, I would put the upper limit at least 4 million. I 
have visualized 3.5 million as riding down the center of the beam, 
as 1 see it at the present time. We are not attempting to make it 
either conservative or optimistic. This question of being optimistic 
or pessimistic depends on how you look at the population. 

The CuarrMan. Yousay 3.5 is realistic ? 

Mr. Pickarp. That is what we think of as realistic. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Dr. Pickard. 

Our next witness is Dr. Cover. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN H. COVER, WASHINGTON, D.C., DIRECTOR 
0F THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS RESEARCH, UNI- 
VERSITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, MD. 


Mr. Cover. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the invitation to 
discuss this development program. 

In commenting upon the transportation plan for the National Cap- 
ital region, I should like to examine some of the assumptions, methods, 
and inferences presented in the “Economic Base Study” of June 30, 
1956, the “General Development Plan” of February 1959 

The Cuarrman. I think at that point, if I might just briefly in- 
terrupt to give a little background fill-in for the record, Dr. Cover 
is director of the bureau of business and economic research, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, at College Park, Md. He is an economist. He is 
a resident of the District of Columbia, who has been a longtime stu- 
dent of regional development. And I would like to have that back- 
ground material in the record at this point. 

You may proceed. 

Mr.-Cover. And the “Transportation Plan, National Capital Re- 
gion” of July 1, 1959. 

The first two of these documents provide a foundation for the specific 
transportation recommendations contained in the third. Subsequently 
Ishall refer to factors, criteria, and problems of an alternative nature 
for your consideration. 

he research groups involved in the several background estimates 
undertook a difficult job and employed a variety of methods. To their 
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credit, they specified a number of their assumptions. But their assign. 
ment was to estimate maximum conditions. 

In the publication, “Economic Base Study for the General Develop. 
ment Plan, National Capital Region,” of June 30, 1956, it is stated: 
The basic purpose of this study is to provide the National Capital Planning 


Commission with the economic information required to plan properly a mass 
transportation system for the National Capital region. 


Postulates, when recognized and stated, are aids, as well as confes. 
sions, of researchers and planners in testing the significance of the fina] 
inferences. The report continues: 


Obviously, all projections are necessarily based upon a collection of assump- 
tions, even though these are not always explicitly stated. 


Major assumptions as well as intricate methodological adjustments 
occur in the survey of “potentially feasible” industries, the estimate of 
population for 1965 and 1980, and of the labor force. Some of these 
I should like to quote and then comment upon. 

After an examination was made of “some 200 agricultural, indus- 
trial, trade, and service sectors to determine which were potentially 
feasible in the region” (p. 15), the statement is made that— 


The region has presently attained only about 15 percent of this maximum degree 
of industrialization ; that is, it has attained only 15 percent of the total industria] 
development that would be possible if it supplied the needs of its own residents 
on the above basis. 


A number of criteria were applied to 165 industries under considera- 
tion, and— 


approximately 95 remained as feasible for the region on locational grounds. 
As might be expected, the list is highly oriented toward consumer require 
ments and light-manufacturing industries (p. 65). 


With respect to “inmigration” : 


The crucial question is, therefore, at what level will the net inflow continue? 
The answer will be found in the number of job opportunities which will arise 
in the region over the future years. 


Further: 


If the region maintains exactly its present economic structure, * * * the labor 
force requirements for this growth can almost be met by the anticipated natural 
increase in population alone. 

Barring exceptional new impacts, continuation of the 1950-55 new inflow of 
migrants—which would lead to a population of about 4.3 million by 1980—can- 
not occur unless the region develops 75 percent of the potential industrialization 
that could be sustained by its mass market by 1965 and accelerates this to about 
90 percent by 1980. This seems unlikely to be achieved—and I underscore 
the rest of this sentence—unless the community makes a sustained promotional 
effort to establish the host of new industries that would be needed. It would in- 
volve, for instance, the expansion of agricultural and industrial jobs from about 
39,000 to well over a half million. 


The final quotation: 

C.E.I.R. accordingly believes that about half the maximum industrialization 
feasible for the area will be achieved gradually over the 25-year period. On this 
assumption, it estimates the 1965 population could easily be as high as 2.5 million, 
and the 1980 population as high as 3.4 million* * * 

There are three concepts in these statements which must be stressed: 
A maximum industrial development, not optimum; self-sufficiency of 
the community (minimize imports from Baltimore or elsewhere) ; the 
“residents,” or population, must be numerous enough to support the 
industries as well as of the proper age to provide the working force. 
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And the period of immigration chosen for projection includes a rate 
of influx related to the Korean war. 

What is to be inferred from these proposals? Are we to boost in- 
dustry to boost population to boost transportation facilities? 

The “General Development Plan, National Capital Region: Mass 
Transportation Survey,” dated February 1959, summarizes the find- 
ings of the “Economic Base Study,” but in addition comments upon 
certain relationships. It takes the position (p. 3) that population and 
economic growth are welcome only insofar as they contribute to “the 
region’s essential function and to the well-being of its essential popu- 
lation.” The essential function is as the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but only such agencies should be housed at the core of the area 
in which “frequent face-to-face contacts are essential.” Another ob- 
jective is to beautify the Capital area and improve the amenities. With 
these goals we readily agree. 

It is inevitable that the “Transportation Plan, National Capital 
Region,” should be huge. It assumes not only that the population is 
likely to reach 3 million before 1980, but states in addition that “the 
use of the land, the direction of growth, and the distribution and 
density of population are strongly influenced by the form and char- 
acter of transportation facilities” (facing p. 1.) Moreover, in addi- 
tion to the metropolitan area, Loudoun and Prince William Counties 
in Virginia have been included in the National Capital region. 

The basic data used in this report, which should be questioned on 
technical and statistical grounds, purport to represent origin and desti- 
nation sample studies in 1948 ana 1955 in one “typical working day.” 
The projection of these surveys to 1980, the assumption of the number 
of passengers per automobile, and the increases per resident in num- 
bers of trips and distances postulated for 1980 are not convincing. 

The forecast that “More than 80 percent of the total regional travel 
will be in automobiles even with the proposed transit system in opera- 
tion” suggests that the sponsors of the report wish it that way. It 
seems obvious that if adequate and efficient rapid transit systems 
were offered in lieu of highways, the percentage might as readily be 
reversed. 

And now for a summary of significant tendencies in modern cities 
and their environs, with application to Washington: 

1, Many of the historical functions involved in the growth of cities 
are now irrelevant: Security, social welfare, full employment, physical 
comfort, education and cultural pursuits, and economic self-sufficiency 
and balance. Smaller communities now share most of the positive ad- 
vantages. Local economic self-sufficiency as an objective is contrary 
toan integrated development of the total national economy. 

2. Cities are diverse in their characteristics, their specializations, 
their maturity, but for each type there is a population optimum (and 
therefore maximum) which probably should range upward from 
20,000, but in no instance should exceed 1,250,000. As cities are re- 
planned, the population size, both for economic and governmental 
efficiency, a to decrease. In the effort to disperse the population 
of London, other communities at considerable Steins are planned 
and populated by the migrants from London, but the maximum for 
the new communities is 90,000 persons. In other instances, including 
the German Ruhr and Toronto, the greenbelt or garden-city approach 
disperses population by intervening natural open spaces. 

48375—60-—_5 
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3. As cities have grown and grasped greater land areas, the natura] 
environment has been destroyed. Once established close to fertile 
land, forests, and rivers for economic reasons, cities now tend to embed 
Nature in concrete and pollution, to the detriment of human welfare, 
This can and must be avoided in the Washington area. 

4. As an agglomeration of people, the city acquires all of the 
physical attributes representative of the activities of its residents, 
ranging from work to play. In this welter of functions, it is jm. 
portant to individuals and society to attempt the greatest possible bal- 
ance of welfare and contentment. To give one factor priority over 
the others is to make it a major determinant of the others. We should 
be concerned about the plan for transportation both in its proposed 
dimensions and in the priority of the proposed authority relative to 
the total plan of development. 

In other words, I would propose that this general plan for organiza- 
tion that would take into account all of the developmental needs of 
this large area precede this specialized transportation plan. 

5. Governmentally, the metropolitan area and the metropolitan 
region are artificial concepts and anomalous conglomerations. They 
are extensions of the official city into the countryside, usually without 
control or planning. 

With respect to Washington and its environs, and in relation to 
transportation facilities, the following considerations are offered: 

1, Plans for Washington should concentrate exclusively upon pre- 
serving it as one of the most beautiful, healthful, and culturally 
bountiful capitals in the world. Some other countries are building 
new capital communities where no habitations existed before. An 
urgent need in Washington is for many more open malls and wooded 
parks and the protection of present space from roads and other con- 
struction. 

2. With emphasis upon the Federal Government as its prime pur- 
pose, and with as many operations as possible dispersed elsewhere, 
the population of the District of Columbia should decline from present 
levels. A demographer, Dr. Stolnitz, of the University of Indiana, 
analyzing U.S. birth rates, says: “This upsurge”—that is, the present 
upsurge—“has been basically a rational phenomenon, representing con- 
scious choices by a nation that by ‘ad large believes in controlling 
family size. But we need to remember that the birth rate can fall 
about as rapidly as it has risen if future conditions warrant a shift 
from current choices.” Also, “* * * the birth rate could show a 
considerable downturn during the 1960’s, perhaps as high as 20 per- 
cent.” 

3. The present Washington metropolitan area should be largely 
residential, with the usual service and distributive industries in at- 
tendance. Manufacture in its basic connotation should not be in- 
creased. In fact, as in other cities, industrial establishments would 
soon find themselves crowded for space and would move to outer 
areas. The rapid increase in automation is upsetting the former 
desire for access to a city labor force, since the proportion of produc- 
tion operators is decreasing. The same technological changes required 
extensive, single-level processing rather than vertical operation. 
Moreover, except for publishing, local essential food processing, 
and a few other operations of direct importance to the Government 
and citizens, there are no locational reasons for encouraging industry. 
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4. Present jurisdictional concepts of the Washington hinterland 
are too limited and confined. Much of southern Maryland, northern 
Virginia, and the reaches of Hagerstown already are involved. Com- 
pacts among the Federal and State Governments for a unitary ap- 
proach to this area’s development should take a long-term view of 
at least 50 years, including: . 

(a) Reservation of the best arable lands and forests for agriculture 
and forestry through zoning and other legal protections. ‘The need 
for local produce and dairy products is increasing, and mere ability 
topay a higher market price for vital farmland for other uses should 
not be the determinant. 

(b) Existing towns and cities can be aided by the respective State 
and local government in creating more open space and green areas as 
they develop. Perhaps English experience in diverting the popula- 
tion from London will be helpful. The small new communities, 
already 14 in number, at considerable distance from the metropolis, 
are “garden cities,” and as I mentioned, limited to 90,000 population. 

(c) Great areas for recreation and relaxation will be increasingly 
important to succeeding generations. Of all factors, there cannot be 
too much of natural acreage kept intact and unviolated. 

(d) Industrial areas can be established at considerable distances 
without crowding, as separate zones. Plants and factories do not 
need fertile land upon which to construct their buildings. Shipments 
of raw material, fuel, and finished products can follow routes avoiding 
cities. 

(e) Since transportation is a service dependent upon persons and 
goods, the needed transportation systems will emerge from the deter- 
mination of derived utility, and the routes and types of service will fit 
into the master plan. The greater distances involved under spaced 
planning, as well as the approaching revolution in fuels for direct 
consumption and for the generation of electricity, will suggest em- 
phasis upon rapid transit for persons and commodities. 

In summary, it is my conclusion that the estimates and proposals 
for the transportation plan are unrealistic; and in addition that the 
basic premises regarding growth range between haphazard develop- 
ment and promotional campaigning. The vital need is an objective 
plan for an extensive region, this plan to designate and protect areas 
for the varied human needs in the future, of which transportation 
functionally is a service to the other factors, not an independent 
determinant. We cannot afford to consider making the Nation’s 
Capital just another agglomeration. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Dr. Cover; that is a very 
thoughtful paper. It gives us much food for thought. 

see you appear to say here that the metropolitan region should 
decrease in population over the years. Now, is that “should” a hope 
of yours, or is that a projection? Do you think actually that it will 
increase In years to come’ We have roughly now, as I understand it, 
the so-called metropolitan area with something like 2,200,000 in round 
hgures. Now, do you feel that that will be approximately the same 
number of people that we will have in 1980, or is this just a hope of 
yours¢ I can’t quite understand what you mean when you say it 
should decrease. It isn’t actually going to decrease in your best 
judgment ¢ 
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Mr. Cover. If I am correct, I referred in that instance to the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, which I believe, for instance, showed a decrease ip 
population about 1957. I think there were some migrants who may 
have increased it currently. But for the variances which I have gj. 
— barely to indicate, I think it will decrease. 

The Cuarrman. Will that carry on into the environs, or is this 
limited to the District of Columbia? 

_ Mr. Cover. I should think immediately, the environs, let’s say with. 
in the metropolitan area, may for a period increase. I think that 
may be dependent upon a number of factors which I have tried to mep. 
tion. But I would anticipate, in other words, that if the transports. 
tion were available, and if the residents of the metropolitan area, out. 
side the District of Columbia would then feel that they were being 
crowded, they were no longer having home communities, that. then 
that area would decrease also. But that is not immediate as I see it, 

The Cuarrman. You seem to indicate a dispersal theory in this en- 
tire area. 

Mr. Cover. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. The thing that intrigues me, is how could we con. 
nect up those dispersed communities. You say that they have a 
ceiling of 90,000 following the London plan, but suppose we want to 
go from city to city, how do I get there ? 

Mr. Cover. I think that first of all this basic designation should be 
made. My concept of that area is a very large region, including many 
of the locational factors, let’s say, both in Virginia and Maryland, and, 
as a matter of fact, West Virginia, the industrial location factors ar 
largely in that area. I would anticipate a dispersion, for instance, 
from Baltimore to that area. I don’t think that those industrial 
migrants should be encouraged to come to this area immediately. 

o with that, if you have the plans for these local industrial con- 
munities worked out, then it seems to me that the employed persons 
are likely to migrate toward those industrial centers. 

The Cuatrman. How do you connect them up? How do you get 
from city A tocity B? 

Mr. Cover. At that point, you see, your transportation system is 
planned. 

The Cuarrman. When you lay out those communities, you also lay 
out what, arteries of highways, or arteries of rapid transportation, or 
some or both? It seems to me you put your emphasis on transit? 

Mr. Cover. I did. 

The Cuarrman. I mean from the central city ? 

Mr. Cover. Yes, the central city. I should think it would be better. 
And I should think that experience should develop as it did in Paris, 
for instance, with respect to the ares of transportation through the 
center out to reach the outside areas. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMinian. No. 

The CuatrmMan. Congressman Broyhill? 
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Representative Broyuiii. Dr. Cover, in your statement that manu- 
facturing in the area should decrease, didn’t you find yourself in con- 
fict with the thinking that is being pursued here by the area chambers 
of commerce, and the area community governments? They are try- 
ing to encourage and increase industry here, and to get the area away 
from being a bedroom for the Federal Government. As an economist, 
how would you suggest that they become more self-supporting and 
provide the capital improvements needed in the community without 
developing some industry in the community ? 

Mr. Cover. I wish I had about 2 hours. That is a $64 question, 
because I think we have involved here a problem of both industry costs 
and of community costs, including social costs. 

I would differ with the program to invite industry into the immedi- 
ate area. I think it is a mistake for several reasons. So far as the 
District is concerned, I would like to see it limited to the Government 
and opened up. Instead of, let’s say, developing the Southwest area 
as it has been pictured in, let us say, the concept here of engineers as 
concrete in highways and buildings, I should like to see it turned 
into parks. 

Representative Broyuiiyi. I would too. But as a Representative 
of the northern Virginia area, I would like, one of these days, to see 
our community so self-sustaining that I can quit coming over here with 
hat in hand and asking for Federal assistance or Federal payment in 
lieu of taxes. We receive quite a substantial amount of funds for aid 
in construction and operations of a school, because of the federally 
owned property over there. I would certainly like to see the day when 
we will have the funds, likely to accrue from industries or other 
income-producing properties there, so that we could provide these 
facilities ourselves and not have to come to Congress or the Federal 
Government for funds to put something like this mass-transit author- 
ity into being. We just must depend, maybe too much, on the Federal 
Government for revenue here. And I would like to think in terms of 
being self-sustaining. What suggestions do you have on how these 
communities can provide these things for themselves, unless they do 
have local industry and get away from the Federal Government’s 
being the only industry in the area? That is pretty much what it is 
right now. 

Mr. Cover. You see, the net has to be determined. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of the amount of taxes paid by industry, but what the costs are 
to the community, first, in terms of the utilities, the improvements 
which are necessary for the—— 

Representative Broyuiuu. Is it not true, Dr. Cover, that industry in 
the community, as a general rule, is a profitable institution ? 

Mr. Cover. Not necessarily at all. 

Representative Broyuitt. We found that services that we have 
tosupply for residents are nonprofitable ventures; and local businesses 
aresomewhat profitable. But for industries, in which a man earns his 
money, we do not have to provide services in return for taxes in any- 
where near the same ratio as we do for residents. 
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Mr. Cover. It depends a great deal, of course, upon the specific in- 
dustry. Ithink we would agree upon that. 

Many of them, for instance, would bring in much lower income per- 
sons. Your total tax take w ould be lower, and the facilities which the 
community has to provide for the industry would be terrific. 

There are so many instances of this. For instance, close to here, 
Cumberland, Md., has had that experience with respect to some of its 
industry. It is still paying out net, that is, the community is pay ing 
out net, the industry 1s not paying in taxes the equivalent of the outlay, 

I just got the first book of a study of New York City. I had it 
rushed to. me, and I had a chance to look at it just over the weekend. 
It has some ver y interesting suggestions with respect to the experience 
of Manhattan, Connecticut, New Jersey, and the whole picture : 
industry, why industry is moving out from the core, and why, 
effect, they are being encouraged to move out. 

You see, it is a two- way picture ; and not only the business com- 
munity has found that it is advisable for them to move out, but the 
core of the city has welcomed their moving out because of the various 
limitations involved, and one of them is this determination of the net 
costs. 

You will not find for instance—in another city I was chairman 
of the committee on research of the chamber of commerce, and tried 
for 4 years to get information from industry on this very point. | 
could not. 

It is not a booster type of consideration, but for the modern man- 
agement, he wants very much to know about it, and that is a fairly 
recent type of—— 

Representative Broyuitt. You have a very simple answer to the 
problem here, and that is to get. Congress to agree for the Federal 
Government to pay taxes for all the property around here. We 
would be in very good shape, would we not ? 

Mr. Cover. Of course I would like to see some greater dispersal also 
of some of the Government buildings, some of the departments. I 
think particularly in the military I w vould like to see that, because the 
military at the present time needs a whole Jot of environment of a 
scientific type, let us say, ordnance, for instance. And I do not think 
it can be expected that it should be in the District of Columbia. I 
do not think it ought to be in the immediate environment. 

The Cuamman. Have you finished ? 

Representative Broyuiy. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have anything, Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. Guruem. May I just point out ‘and introduce for the record 
a table of selected employment statistics from the Mass Transporta- 
tion Survey, discussed in Dr. Cover’s statement. I would also like to 
introduce a statement from the Fairfax County Federation of Citi- 
zens Associations, which reflects on the question that Representative 
Broyhill raised about industrial activities there. 

The CHatrman. The exhibits may be incorporated in the record in 
full at this point as exhibits 9 and 10. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


ExHIsItT 9 


Selected employment statistics for mass transportation survey 


























a —- 
1955 1980 
Popula- | Federal | Other Total | Popula- | Federal | Other Total 
tion employ- | employ- | employ- tion employ-| employ-| employ- 
ment | ment ment ment ment ment 
tela eet es ES Peete fas 
Total zero sector-..--~---~-- 137,317 | 143,500 | 177,880 | 321,380 128, 900 | 143,500 | 211, 500 355, 000 
Outside zero sector. -.---- 703,092 | 51,500 | 130,120 | 181,620 | $11,100 | 67,500 | 156,500 | 224,000 
Sle a oka 
Total, District of 7 
Columbia... ...-.--- 840, 409 | 195,000 | 308,000 | 503,000 | 940,000 | 211,000 | 368,000 | 579,000 
Maryland...---.---------- 556,115 | 34,500 | 93,800 | 128,300 |1,153,800 | 61,500 | 224,500 | 286, 000 
Virginia i saticanapcnneieasaaa 475, 998 2,500 | 102,200 | 184,700 | 894,800 | 97,500 | 206,500 | 304, 000 
Total, National 











| 
Capital region. ---- 1, 872, 522 | 312,000 | 504,000 | 816,000 |2, 988,600 | 370,000 | 799, 000 1, 169, 000 


i ttipaieeneesione 
{XHIBIT 10 
Somz THOUGHTS ON POPULATION FORECASTS FOR THE METROPOLITAN AREA* 


In its final report submitted to the Congress on January 31, 1959, the Joint 
Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems pointed out that “when one 
considers that one-half of the 1950-58 growth (of the population of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area) was due to the arrival of migrants from other parts 
of the United States rather than to a natural increase of the 1950 population, the 
pssibility of influencing such growth is apparent.” 

In the fastest growing districts of the metropolitan area, this comment ac- 
quires particular significance because of the tremendous strains and stresses 
which fast population growth brings. The increased demand for public services 
resulting from urbanization of formerly rural areas leads to a search for addi- 
tional sources of public revenues, the most important of which is often thought 
to consist of the addition of an industrial base to the already existing and grow- 
ing residential and commercial base. Yet, industry needs people to fill its jobs, 
so that, unless we are careful, the very attempt to solve the financial problems 
due to population growth will merely intensify this growth and solve nothing. 

The fact is that the Washington metropolitan area has attracted people from 
other parts of the United States because it had new jobs to offer. It has not 
been a case of creating new jobs to employ people who otherwise would have 
been unemployed. So long as the economy of the United States remains at or 
near full employment there is no reason to expect that it will be otherwise. 
With full employment in the United States, any slowdown in the rate of crea- 
tion of new jobs in the Washington area will surely reduce the appeal of this 
area to Outsiders and curb the rate of population growth, while an increase in 
the rate of job creation will speed up population growth. 

A forecast of the future population of the Washington area, then, must be 
based On an answer to the question whether the rate at which new jobs are 
being created in the Washington area will increase in the next several years, or 
decline, or remain relatively the same as in the last decade. This depends in 


| Part on the probable future size, nature, and specific location of the Federal 


Government’s activities in the Washington area. It depends also on the natural 


| attractiveness of the area as a location for industry, and obviously this will 





*Statement by the Financial and Industrial Policy Committee, Fairfax County Federa- 
tion of Citizens Associations. Due to lack of time, this statement has not been reviewed 


Raine federation’s executive committee, nor has it been approved by the membership of the 
on. 
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vary from industry to industry. But in addition it depends on what we do to 
control the growth of our area. 

There may not be much that the residents of the metropolitan area can do to 
influence the future size, nature, and geographical location of the Federal Goy. 
ernment’s activities in this area. But there is much that can be done to jp. 
fluence the attractiveness of the area as a location for industry. Industry 
needs good transportation facilities, adequate water and sewer service, gn 
abundant labor supply, the things which make for a good life for its employees 
(namely good schools, parks and recreational facilities, attractive residentig) 
communities properly protected against undesirable industrial or commercja] 
development on nearby properties, etc.), and support from the residents of the 
area. The decisions made with respect to all of these factors will inevitably 
affect the rate of job creation in the area in the coming decades. 5 

Understandably enough business groups generally are interested in acceler. 
ating the rate of job creation. To them, the more jobs there are, the more job 
holders, and therefore the larger the volume of sales they can hope for. At the 
same time, most of the residents who have moved to the suburbs of Washington 
in the past have done so with the intention of living in residential areas and, 
while they welcome efforts to attract carefully selected industries under care. 
fully defined conditions as the best means of helping to finance the expansion 
of public services they desire and thereby offsetting the deficits created by rela- 
tively low value houses, they do not propose to see the basically residential] 
character of the suburbs altered. 

The Fairfax County Federation of Citizens Associations, consisting of some 
112 local associations of residents, has urged?’ that the criteria for Selecting 
desirable industries be tightened that the locations devoted to industrial develop- 
ment be chosen with a view to minimizing the impact on adjoining residential] 
areas, that appropriate buffer screening be required of industry as protection 
for adjoining residential areas, and that variances from the zoning standards 
and deviations from the zoning maps be strictly limited to absolutely essential 
cases. The zoning ordinances of the suburban jurisdictions are being mod- 
ernized one after the other and will be used to control industrial development 
by means of site plan procedures, and by requiring compliance with detailed 
performance standards concerning such byproducts of industrialization as noise, 
smoke, dust, dirt, and unsightliness. 

What the outcome will be cannot be predicted. New jobs will doubtless eon- 
tinue to be created in the area, but whether at an accelerated rate, at a reduced 
rate, or at a substantially unchanged rate will depend to a significant extent 
on the way in which the local zoning codes are applied. Before the frequently 
advanced forecasts of the population of the metropolitan area in 10, 20, or 40 
years can be accepted as reasonably accurate, they should be evaluated in the 
light of the best estimates of the probable impact of the local zoning codes on 
the industrial development of the area. 

In addition, the nature of the zoning plans made for residential and recrea- 
tional land uses in the suburbs will powerfully influence the rate of growth 
of population. Obviously, if the suburban communities develop with minimum 
lots of, say, 1 acre over wide areas, fewer people will settle in such areas than 
if lots of, say, 10,000 square feet, or perhaps apartments, are allowed freely. 
And since there is a limit beyond which people will not find it convenience to 
commute to and from work, the choices made in connection with residential 
zoning may have the effect of determining the limit above which the popula- 
tion of the area cannot grow. Clearly, what happens in this respect will largely 
depend on the availability of water and sewer facilities, on the decisions made 
with respect to discharge of sewer effluent in the Potomac, on the improvements 
made to the road network and other transportation facilities, and on other 
factors, many of which are within the control of man. 

What is required is a balanced approach under which the various densities 
permitted are related to the facilities in question. In Fairfax County, the new 
zoning ordinance and master plan indicate an encouraging awareness of this 
problem. 

Likewise, the extent to which land is used for parks and recreation will affect 
population growth. Land used for parks is not available for housing and there- 
fore acts as a higher minimum lot size would in lowering the maximum size to 
which the population may grow. At the same time, the availability of parks 
makes the area more attractive as a place to live and may speed up the rate 


2 Fairfax County Federation of Citizens Associations, a “Report on Industrial Policy for 
Fairfax County,,” copyright, March 1959. 
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at which population migrates to the area. Like the minimum size of residential 
lots, the extent to which land is used for parks is subject to human control. In 
Fairfax County, approval in a referendum of a bond issue for parks and recrea- 
tion last November 3 is indicative of the trend in this respect. 

No one knows for sure what the population of the metropolitan area will be 
in 1970, 1980, or 2000. In attempting to guess what it may be, however, it is im- 
portant to make due allowance for the possibility of infiuencing its growth 
through zoning actions and the underlying plans for the economic development 
of the area. 


(Exhibit 11 is as follows:) 
ExHIsIT 11 


apid Transit, published by the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District, 
Prem Bei January 1959] 


PopuLATION Expert Says Pusiic Transit Is ANSWER TO URBAN CONGESTION 
CrisIs 


Resurgence of public transit is pinpointed by Philip M. Hauser, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as a solution to the passenger-transport problems which face 
metropolitan areas today. In a recent speech, Hauser, formerly Deputy Director 
of the U.S. Census Bureau, and now head of the Population Research Center at 
the University of Chicago, said: 

“The trend indicates that the commuter crisis, growing worse, will necessitate 
revolutionary change; and the change will in this instance mean going back— 
back to public transit systems. But they will not be the same transit systems. 
They will be new types that science and engineering, coupled with imaginative 
and progressive leadership, are beginning to develop.” 

Hauser spotlighted the present urge to live next to, but not in, the core of a 
metropolitan area by quoting U.S. population trends. In the 30 years between 
1950 and 1980, the United States will add between 80 and 122 million persons. 
At the lower limit, this would be as many people as now live in Japan; at the 
upper limit, the same number of persons now living in Japan and the United 
Kingdom combined. 

“The trend toward increased concentration of population in standard metro- 
plitan areas (50,000 or more inhabitants) is an accelerating one,” Hauser added. 
This “metropolitan-area explosion” should continue because such agglomerations 
of population are the most efficient producer and consumer units that our society 
has yet devised. Growth trends portend that the number of these metropolitan 
areas in the United States will increase to more than 200, with the population 
of metropolitan United States of America almost doubling. 

The U.S. population, Hauser said, is becoming increasingly decentralized. 
‘Between 1950 and 1955, metropolitan rings grew seven times as fast as central 
cities and they absorbed about 90 percent of the total population growth in 
metropolitan areas.” 

Prime reasons for growth of the rings are given by Hauser as 20th-century 
technology—with its electric power, automobiles, highways, and communica- 
tions—and the fact that the metropolitan cores, in the main, have simply filled 
up. He summed up the population problem by saying, “It is possible that about 
two-thirds of the population of the country will be in standard metropolitan 
areas by 1980, and that at least 60 percent of this population will be suburban- 
ites.” 

The metropolitan-area explosion has tremendous implications for the already 
sarled transport systems in urban areas. 

“The automobile, which has for several decades now been a basic force in the 
concentration of population in great metro areas and decentralizing it within 
them, is creating a major crisis,’ Hauser said. “Traffic congestion, murderous 
fatality rates, and inadequate parking facilities combine to make the automobile 
commuters’ lot a wearing, frustrating, and even dangerous experience. 

“Moreover, the automobile, in being largely responsible for the relative decline 
of the public transit industry, has in a sense cut its bridges behind it, in provid- 
ing no immediate effective alternative for efficient within-metro-area transport.” 

Hauser asserted that transit still is staggering under the initial impact of 
the automobile. It has, in effect, enabled private and personal convenience to 
supplant public need and efficiency in metropolitan traffic patterns. 

“But the saturation point in the use of the automobile in central cities and 
especially in central business districts is not far off.” 
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Hauser traced what the addition of 32 million commuters in metro areas would 
do to highway congestion and municipal parking. If the entire group traveleq by 
auto (1.5 passengers per car), it would use more than 21 million additiona) 
vehicles and require 105 square miles of additional parking space. The parking 
space alone would require about half of the total downtown area in some centers 
by 1980. 

“The use of the rapid transit train,” Hauser asserted, “would substitute a littie 
over 650 trains to do the job of 21 million autos, and they would require less than 
one-twentieth of one-way traffic lanes. 

“It is considerations such as these that lead to the conclusion that public 
transit systems are the solution to the problem of moving people within the 
metropolis. We are learning this the hard way—but mass population and space 
considerations alone indicate that learn it we will.” 

Hauser said that the “how” of the return to public transit will vary from com. 
munity to community. But he listed several factors common to any such 
system: 

Cities will increasingly be forced to prohibit the flow as well as the parking of 
automobiles in central areas, not only in central cities but also, increasingly, in 
other urban places—even in the suburban parts of metropolitan areas. 

The automobile will more and more become a “feeder” vehicle to public transit 
facilities for intrametropolitan area movement: 

Public transit systems will, after a period of relative eclipse, assume much 
greater importance and the automobile much less importance for intrametro- 
politan area movement and especially for movement into central business areas, 


The CHarMan. Our next witness is Alden A. Potter. 
STATEMENT OF ALDEN A. POTTER 


Mr. Porrer.: I am fortunate in having been preceded by such an able 
analysis by Dr. Cover because he has made it his thesis that population 
is the result of the policies of public institutions, rather than the other 
way around, where we get the cart before the horse, if we try to shape 
policies, and, well—highways to the location of populations, and 
attempted projections of that population, so that my topic becomes 
pertinent because of the geometry involved. 

This littie thing is an invention of a friend of mine whom I once 
nominated for Dr. Gutheim’s position in this committee. He did not 
get the job, but it is the geometry and geography that has a proper 
pertinence to the—— 

The Cuarrman. Hemay belucky. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Porrer. Perhaps so. 

The thing that is pertinent to engineering, not the cross section or 
construction job in blueprint, but the engineering of locations and the 
design of location engineering is involved in geometry and, of course, in 
the geographical situation rather than some public plan. 

This is a model, of course, perhaps, of an atomic nucleus, but it also 
is similar to the designs on this globe which indicate great circle 
designs for—these would be aerial pathways, of course, but the general 
principle of designing a highway structure follows these hexagons 
rather than the squares that the conventional surveying of our country 
and the world surface uses. 

So I will simply give a rather brief discussion of the approach to 
these problems from the point of view of geometry and geography. 

So, Mr. Chairman, let me urge, if you will, that we cannot hope to 
design a reasonable regional transportation network for our National 
Capital without first relating it effectively to the intercontinental 
highway link, revived so opportunely by the northland Senator's 
recent visit to the Old World’s northland, has provided a dramatic 
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setting for the sweeping revision of the Highway Act of 1956 which 
was urged by Dr. Geoffrey Crowther, of the London Economist, at a 
businessmen’s (CED) luncheon in New York after his 10,000-mile 
tour of our highways in the summer of that same year. This made 
Dr. Crowther an expert consultant unparalleled by any of the pre- 
judicial, paid consultants employed in this regional survey, who are 
remodeling our wanderlust into a squanderlust. , 

The dominant note in such a revision of highway policy must rec- 
ognize not just the decline and fall of the regime of urban empire 
which is, perforce, yielding to the, I should say, urban sprawl, be- 
gotten by the obsolescence of buggies and rails. It must consider 
also the imminent obsolescence of combustion engines and wheeled 
transport the world over. 

It is peculiarly fitting, then, that our 49th State, which relies so 
much less than any other State on surface highways, should contribute 
a needed perspective to the revision of our national transportation 

licies already underway in the Department of Commerce. 

The prospect for 1980, the target date of the Washington Mass 
Transportation Survey program, is that of further central city decline 
rather than successful redevelopment of our metropolitan centers. 

If this fate might be postponed for Washington by the heavy sub- 
sidies from the National Treasury proposed by this survey, such an 
underwritten economic insolvency can hardly be feasible as a pattern 
for the rest of the Nation. 

The Interstate Highway program by which urban freeways are now 
being financed, has been basically unsound from the beginning. It 
was originally devised as a Keynesian, makework, “recovery” scheme 
in 1936, preserved as the background for the Employment Act of 
1946, and then finally dusted off to counter the recession of 1956. 

The engineering plan was and is, basically, interurban rather than 
interstate in design, with each city at the center of a spiderweb system 
of throughways and circumferential byways that are too much cut 
off from access, except where the freeways of the system are inter- 
changed, after the manner of the toll-road systems developed after 
the war. 

The toll systems have taken years to struggle out of the red into 
black-ink balances; and their future is still precarious. They have 
provided a pattern for what has been, largely, an uneconomic piece- 
meal pattern which the Nation can ill afford to subsidize as a further 
investment in obsolescence through insolvent Government corpora- 
tions or “authorities.” Intense urban opposition to these cloverleafed 
speedways, such as the Embarcadero in San Francisco, is soundly 
rooted. 

The United States can outstrip the U.S.S.R. only if it sticks to 
private, competitive enterprise; that is, to economically rather than 

litically enforced responsibility for the continued value of capital 
investment. 

In a day when sweeping innovations are wiping out immense 
capital values, overinvestment can destroy civilization itself by the 
inflation implicit in deficit financing with bank credit in both public 
and private sectors. Disarmament as a measure of economy will 
bring disillusionment, when it comes to financial solvency and inter- 
national peace, as great as it proved to be at Pearl Harbor. 
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Both public and private planning for the commercial and industria] 
future will be unsound to the extent that such planning fails to pursue 
a rule to temporize, always. Never build for tomorrow, much less 
for eternity. Build for today; plan for tomorrow—by never using 
today’s techniques in planning tomorrow. “Think not of the morrow: 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

In using public utilities for creating values it is unsound—it puts 
the cart before the horse—to figure, as have the experts in this Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Survey, from population density and zoning 
policy, where and how to build for future transportation. Policy 
and land use cannot properly shape highways. Geometry and geog- 
raphy must direct highways to promote growth that should occur, 
not what has occurred, in direction and extent. 

Expansion of population can be met only by an increase in inven- 
tory which, ultimately, is impossible where land is concerned. Inven- 
tory can expand only by using land not already in use at what is 
called its “greatest and best” value; which is to say only (in the long 
run) by coalitions, corporations, or towns or what have you, that can 
and do displace other coalitions (other organisms, like people) by 
effective innovations in the technique of using nature’s resources. 

Sound public planning must contemplate neither unlimited expan- 
sion nor frustration for advancing techniques by overinvestment, 
specifically in outmoded transportation facilities. 

I beg to point out, to the committee, that no whole is ever the sum 
of its parts. Salt is not just sodium and chlorine. Integration rests 
on domination, never on freedom for the constituents of any entity, 
physical, biological, or social. 

The larger system must dominate and discipline each constituent 
system if the anarchy of overgrowth is not to prevail and doom our 
species, or any other, to extinction. 

We cannot survive by perfecting the parts—our cities—in the hope 
of perfecting the whole—our Nation. The Nation, indeed the whole 
of civilization, comes first in organizational development or evolution. 

“Life is change; to cease to change is to cease to live.” Change 
contemplates, not expansion, but substitution, in the struggle to get 
ahead on the highway to survival. 

I would like permission to extend my remarks in the record in 
order to specify certain aspects, explicitly and in detail, that are un- 
sound, in the construction specified in the Mass Transportation Sur- 
vey, and in the control of traffic that is implied. I shall point out 
that the honeycomb, not the spider web, presents the correct geometry 
for highway design, and that we require a different system in sig- 
naling the right-of-way to insure against accidents due to excessive 
speed is the safer way; the way we actually drive is the safer way. 
We require less limited access, not less limited speed, in our trans- 
portation design. 

There is no warrant whatever for the Congress, through this com- 
mittee, to assume that its prime function is the appropriation of pub- 
lic funds to keep research and planning functioning continuously on 
an ever-increasing scale, or that given a free hand with financing the 
experts will produce infallibly, so that all that remains to be done 1s 
to execute their plans—and the community, too—by further funding 
through a Government corporation or authority that is given carte 
blanche in planning and spending, and, of course, electing and reelect- 
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ing-the legislators who extend this system of alibis rather than pro- 
mote thoughtful controversy. 

The District government has, in the past, spent millions of dollars 
on plans that should not, even if they could, be built. The instances 
of bad engineering design are obvious; for example, the Key bridge- 
heads; admitted to have been badly designed by General Prentiss, 
who was the Engineer Commissioner, when that bridge was built. 
The Georgetown end had to be torn up and rebuilt almost immedi- 
ately ; and the Virginia end is right now being found all but unusable 
since the Memorial Parkway has been opened up to Langley. 

That sort of inexcusably bad engineering is being planned right 
now for the bridgehead of the so-called Cabin John Bridge at Car- 
derock, Md., on the circumferential highway in Maryland. I know, 
because that is where I live, and will be dispossessed by these extrava- 
gant schemes which are also involved with Memorial Parkway inter- 
change. 

It is inexcusable negligence on the part of this committee, and of 
legislators generally, to evade their obligation to the public by not 

iving a critical review to the product presented in this million-dol- 
] survey, and discarding it almost in toto, as a scheme for squander- 
ing public moneys in the interest of real estate developers in outlying 
suburbs, and of similarly vested interests in extravagant urban rede- 
velopment contracts. 

The city of San Francisco is doing the Nation a great service by 
stopping such extravagant construction in its tracks. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Potter. I certainly 
appreciate your testimony. 

Are there any questions, Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative Broyniiy. No questions. 

The CHarrmMan. Our next witness is Arthur H. Keyes, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR H. KEYES, JR., WASHINGTON BUILDING 
CONGRESS, INC. 


Mr. Keres. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here speaking for 
the Washington Building Congress. 

Although we fully recognize the need for adequate transportation 
to maintain a prosperous Central City and believe that essential plan- 
ning decisions on such a system are long overdue, the Washington 
Building Congress does not coneur with {any of the recommenda- 
tions of the Mass Transportation Survey of 1959. We believe the 
survey has been too much concerned with what is good for the sub- 
urban motorist, and too little concerned with what is best in the long 
run for the Central City. 

In general, our study of the survey has served to confirm the posi- 
tion which the Washington Building Congress has previously taken 
that in order to preserve an attractive civic environment and charac- 
ter appropriate to the Nation’s Capital we must give rapid transit 
priority over the private automobile. We recommend the following 
approach. 

1. Plan a financially feasible “transit dominant” system (bus and 
rail-sibway), rather than the proposed freeway system with a subway 
added to handle the traffic overflow at great cost to the taxpayer. We 
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urge that Congress authorize a study to determine the requirements 
of a self-supporting rapid transit system for Washington, includin 

an investigation of methods for putting a toll or user’s tax on the 
federally financed freeways which now compete unfairly with public 
transportation. 

We favor the proposal to provide express bus or rail lanes in the new 
freeways. However, rather than try to create a temporary Federal 
corporation at this time, as proposed in the survey, we would like to 
suggest the possibility that the planning of express bus-rail lanes be 
done by the proposed Area Transit Commission in cooperation with 
the State and District highway departments. If these departments 
could then be authorized to design the highways to accommodate the 
express bus system, to acquire the additional rights-of-way, and to 
construct the facilities required as part of their present highway pro- 
gram, it would eliminate the duplication of effort and confusion re- 
sulting from two separate agencies involved in the same land acquisi- 
tion and construction program. This procedure may require congres- 
sional action to make highway funds available. 

2. Improve upon existing bus service by coordinating the schedules 
of the various bus companies, simplify fares and transfers, speeding 
up and increasing the number of trips, etc. We urge Congress to as- 
sist by approving the Washington metropolitan area transit regula- 
tion compact. We feel, however, that to take advantage of the com- 
pact, there must be considerable ingenuity, flexibility, and a willing- 
ness on all sides to cooperate on experimental ideas. Even such pro- 
posals as using existing rights-of-way of the B. & O. spur and the 
Washington & Old Dominion Lines should be further explored. 

3. Deliberately discourage the ever-increasing use of private auto- 
mobiles for commuting to and especially through the central Federal, 
embassy, and business areas by curtailing programs for additional 
freeways through these areas, and by reducing free all-day parking 
downtown for Government and private employees. 

4. Encourage interstate traffic and intersuburban traffic to steer 
clear of the Central City by concentrating on completion of circum- 
ferential and intermediate loop roads and bridges. 

5. Reduce the extent and future cost of our transportation system 
by coordinating planning and zoning on a regionwide basis in order 
to minimize the necessary person-miles of travel and ton-miles of 
haulage. For example, proper relocation of Federal employment 
centers, as the tempos are gradually torn down, and adequate zoning 
for downtown apartments can reduce peak hour traffic considerably. 

We would like to comment in particular on two aspects of the 
survey, its fundamental premise and the statistical approach to the 
traffic problem. Thesurvey states on page 1 that— 
an adequate transportation system for the National Capital region should consist 
of a network of freeways on which people can travel quickly between any two 
parts of the region, even at the hours traffic is heaviest. 

This raises the basic question whether complete traffic mobility is 
attainable even with the most elaborate freeway system. As pointed 
out in your joint congressional committee report of August 1959 on 
page 3: 

Increasing the supply of motor vehicle roadways will not necessarily decrease 


congestion ; it may instead only increase the amount of travel per person in the 
region—only promote more congestion on downtown streets. 
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Even if possible, we must reckon with the cost of this convenience 
both in terms of dollars and its esthetic impact upon the Central 


| City. The estimated cost by 1980 of $214 billion—at 1957 prices— 


jus a continuing annual deficit of perhaps $16 million, we believe, 
Jaces an unreasonable demand upon limited funds which must sup- 

rt the other essential functions of the city, most of which have no 

ssible way of ever becoming self-supporting. Obliteration of tax- 
producing properties by extensive freeways imposes an additional 
fnancial burden on the city. ; 

Much more difficult to assess but nonetheless equally real is the 
irevocable damage to the present character and environment of the 
Capital City. The public is just beginning to comprehend the radical 


' changes which the inner loop and its approaches will make in the 


| appearance of the city during the next 5 to 10 years. Unfortunately, 


this portion of the transportation system was authorized before the 
overall survey was completed, and prior to any public discussion of it. 
As a result, the city is virtually committed to what might be called 


| the Los Angeles solution. If it is too late to alter this course, then 





at least much can still be done through sensitive and skillful design 
to soften the impact of the broad highway design problems, their rela- 
tion to adjoining spaces, the structural shapes, the use of the land, 
and so forth, are all the concern of the public, and should be openly 
discussed. a 

As to the statistical methods of the survey, we concur with appen- 
dix C of the report which states, in part: 

The admittedly novel techniques used by the study are impressive, but 
answers given by Univaec are only as valid as the assumptions fed into its 
dectronic brain. The results of these computations are startling. To satisfy 
the assumed cumulative travel desires of a 50-percent increase in regional 


population, it is proposed that the capacity of the transportation network would 


be approximately tripled. 
This network would cost— 


about 17 times the total expenditures of the past 20 years for parkways, free 
ways, and expressways in the area (p. 4 of Joint Committee report )— 

with three-fourths of this sum to be spent by 1965. Only a 12-per- 
ent increase in employment in the downtown area is anticipated by 
1980 and yet 12 to 18 lanes on the inner loop would have been needed 
for the auto-dominant highway system because only 25 percent of 
traffic crossing the District line will have downtown destinations 
(Survey, p. 46). Why should the fundamental character and land 
we pattern of downtown Washington be determined by the “desire 
ines” of the intersuburban motorist? Surely the current study of 
the downtown business area, for example, deserves as much considera- 
tion. The statistical approach to traffic problems is not, in our 
opinion, a substitute for creative city planning. We must think in 
terms of spaces for people and not merely spaces for automobiles. 

In spite of the current highway program which seems irrevocable 
it present, we believe our transportation program should be reeval- 
uted with a deliberate emphasis on fast, convenient public trans- 
portation facilities which are financially feasible, physically com- 
patible with the city, and capable of meeting future population 
growth. 

If the joint congressional committee does not continue in existence, 
We suggest such a study be pursued under the direction of a joint 
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District committee and that one or more technically qualified mem. 


bers be added to the staff for this purpose. lel 
The CuHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Keyes. | fer 
Congressman McMillan? (x 
Representative McMiixian. No questions. su 


The Cuairman. Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative BroyuHity. Just one brief question for clarific vation. | 
I understand you feel that a study should be made of the rapid transit 
phase of this report ? 

Mr. Keyes. Yes, sir. 

Representative BroyuiLy. You feel they did not cover it suffic ‘iently 


in this survey ? oll 
Mr. Keyes. We feel that the study has come up with what might pl 

be called an ideal transportation system, from the point of view of |_ ti 

the transportation expert, but that the damage it does to the Central 

City by the extensive use of highways and additional crowding, leads th 

us to explore further the greater use of the transit, rapid “transit | ty 

method of moving people. I 
Representative Broyuiti. You think the rapid transit program to 


could be economically sound ¢ 
Mr. Keyes. If we can reduce the amount of travel by automobile 


to a point where the passenger haulage can support the cost of the al 
transit system, I believe this 1s the goal we must shoot for, and it may cc 
mean that the length of our tubes and our subways is something less | in 
than proposed in the survey. | 

In other words, we do not feel that a proposition which stands a as 
good chance of running an annual deficit of $16 million, even after | 
our population has reached 3 million, is a very s satisfactory proposal 0 
for the people of Washington. | 

Representative BroyHIn L. I think you are right there, but I wanted | 


to ask such questions of the experts when they testify on the subject. 
I have always felt that some form of rapid transit would have to 
be a major part of the solution to our traffic problem, but since the 


area is spread out so widely and not concentrated, as it is in New York, h 
I just wondered whether we could ever make a rapid transit program f 
an economically feasible one. It would always have to be subsidized. u 
Mr. Keyes. This is, as I say—I do not think the survey approached 
the problem with that in mind. The question was not can we make it S 
self-supporting, but what do we need just to move people in an ideal r 
manner. 
Possibly, by using some such method as Toronto, we could make it I 
pay. T hey have only 414, miles of subway, some of that above ground, ¥ 


leading to an elaborate bus terminal which fans out in about 20 diree- 


tions, and now they are proposing to go 5 miles to the east and 5 miles t 

to the west in a similar fashion, and “this may—this approach to the | 

problem may give a feasible answer. t 
Representative Broyuiw. I think you pretty much stressed the 

central area aspect of this. Did the building congress give any con- . 

sideration to the intra-area travel? The Federal agencies are moving 

out, the CIA, the Dulles Airport, the Atomic Energy Commission. | 


As this area grows and develops, isn’t there going to be more of a 
necessity to do something about planning of intra-area travel, not 
just from Langley into Washington and back ? 
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Mr. Keyes. Yes. That, I think, appears to be the growing prob- 
lem, and that is why we have urged they concentrate on the cireum- 
ferential and the intermediate loop roads, and try to prevent the 
Central City becoming merely a crossroads on the way from one 
suburb to another. 

Representative BroyHiLnt. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Keyes. 

Mr. Gutheim, do you have any questions 4 

Mr. GurHueim. No. 

The CuatirmMan. Mr. Keyes, do you have any further observations? 

Mr. Keyes. In view of the fact that the newspapers have said that 
one of the principal purposes of the hearing is to try to decide on the 
proper organization to establish, I would like to make a few observa- 
tions here which were removed from our statement earlier, because—— 

The CHatrman. We would be very happy for you to do that. I 
think the organizational feature, as well as the financial feature, are 
two of the most important items that we must prove in this hearing. 
I so stated in my earlier statement today, so we will be very happy 
tohave your thoughts as to organization. 

Mr. Keyes. Thank you. 

We had these criteria, you might say. One was that we felt that 
any operating agency should not regul: ate itself. We think this is a 
conflict of interests, which has caused a considerable amount of iveuhla 
inother authorities, and should be avoided. 

Two, we do not favor taxing powers being given to the ultimate 
agency, as suggested in the report, because besides the fact it is 
taxation without representation, we feel it unbalances the distribution 
of limited public funds. 

The CuairmMan. How are you going to raise the money to not only 
administer the plan, but to move into operation ¢ 

Mr. Keyes. As I say— 

The CHAIRMAN. What tdo you use for money? | Laughter. ] 

Mr. Keres. If we could, as I say, approach this thing fresh, per- 
haps we could find a method which would be suflic iently realistic to 
finance the thing by a bond issue. It has been done in many cities 
in the past. 

The Cuairman. If it is financed by a bond issue, the question would 
still be, Do you pay it out of revenue or do you pay it out of tax 
returns, the only two places to pay it from ? 

Mr. Keyes. With the prospect that it could gr adually amortize 
itself and pay its operating expenses. In other words, the objective 
would be this. Now, how close we come to the objective is something 
we would have to find out. But it certainly should be closer than 
the present survey proposal, in our opinion. 

The Cuatrman. I am just a little alarmed at your broad statement 
that it should have no taxing powers. 

It seems to me it must have some finance-raising power. Maybe it 
goes to some other method. 

Mr. Keyes. Well, of course, an authority has the finance-raising 
power of charges for services and tolls on its roads. 

We feel that any authority established should be e¢ arefully cireum- 
scribed in its powers, and I would just like to quote a paragraph from 


48375—60—6 
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an article about the New York Port Authority which sums up our 
feeling. Itsays: 


Many normally conservative individuals looks askance at the New York Port 
Authority and all the authorities modeled after it. They recognize the aq. 
vantages of the authority system, its freedom from politics and from Goverp. 
ment redtape, but they also recognize its inherent threat to the democratic 
process, its immunity as a sovereign power from strikes by employees and from 
taxes, its ability to pile up public funds by charging tolls and fees far beyond 
costs, its ability to use those funds to expand its empire as it sees fit and, in 
general, its almost total lack of responsibility to the people for its acts past, 
present, and future. 


We believe that if it is a public corporation which stands any pos- 
sibility of losing money which would be made up by taxes, then the 
taxpayer has a proprietary interest in this, and is much concerned 
because once these things are established and they are losing money, 
there is very little that can be done about it. We continue to pour 
the money in. 


The Cuatrman. I am very happy to have those additional obser- 
vations, Mr. Keyes. 

These articles will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


ExHIsIT 12 
{Montgomery County (Md.) Sentinel, Oct. 22, 1959] 
GuEsT COLUMNIST: TIME To PREVENT “SPRAWL” Is Now, CouNCILMAN Says 
(By David Cahoon, Montgomery County councilman) 


The pattern of growth pressing upon Montgomery County at this time raises a 
specter of a 500 square mile suburban jungle. Approximately 60 percent of 
Montgomery County’s area remains in farm or timber land today, but time is 
running out. 

The illness is urban sprawl, the cure preservation of open spaces. Sprawl de- 
scribes the result of wave upon wave of residential development. The cure is 
more compact communities of a variety of land uses surrounded by green belts. 
Sprawl is an uneconomic use of land creating an undistinguished community 
and is also costly to maintain, requiring more school sites or school buses, far 
flung police and fire systems, and extensive road, water, sewer, and other utility 
systems. 

The Montgomery County Democratic platform of 1958 pledges your county 
council to encourage development of satellite communities to deter sprawl. 
Planning for this kind of development is proceeding within the delegated agen- 
cies. The single unresolved question is how many communities and where. 

A program to implement the planning is needed. Zoning controls alone are 
inadequate. If we determine it is in the public interest to curtail development 
of selected large tracts of land, we must be prepared to compensate owners of 
these tracts. Three approaches are being tried in other communities and being 
examined by committees of your county council. 

One would utilize a combination of zoning and reduced assessments. This has 
the virtue of simplicity but would tend to be a mere stopgap until the economics 
force a zoning change. 

A second approach would be public acquisition of development rights in land. 
This would permit continuance of current agriculture use, remove pressure for 
sale for development, and be less expensive to the public than outright acquisition 
for public use. 

A third approach is through the planned community group zoning technique 
wherein owners of large tracts present a comprehensive plan of development of 
their tract. Approval is sought for a variety of densities of land but since it is 
voluntary would not, of itself, prevent large lot sprawl. 

None of these approaches are directed at the illiberal or fruitless task of pre- 
venting growth but are for the purpose of guiding growth in a desirable pattern. 
The stakes are high, the problems manifold. The time for a program is at hand. 
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ExursiT 13 
ForRUM ON NEIGHBORHOODS, TODAY AND TOMORROW 
[Philadelphia Housing Association, No. 5, June 1958] 
THE ForRM OF THE METROPOLIS 


(By Hans Blumenfeld, assistant commissioner of planning, Metropolitan 
Toronto Planning Board) 


THE RISE OF THE MODERN METROPOLIS 


The metropolis as we know it today is a new phenomenon. We may still 
lk of the big city and of suburbs, but these words have lost their original 
meaning. We are dealing with different parts of a single new unit, an entirely 
new form of human settlement, which is neither city nor country, and which 
for lack of a better term, we may call a metropolitan area or metropolis, for short. 

This fundamental change of the pattern of human settlement is, of course, 
product of the industrial revolution. The industrial revolution in the fields 
of transportation and communication has proceeded in two distinct phases. 
During the first phase it created highly efficient means for long-distance, inter- 
gran communication; steamships and railroads and a highly efficient means 
of long-distance communication, the electric telegraph. Long-distance trans- 
portation removed the limitation of the growth of a city which dependence on 
the food production of the surrounding region had previously imposed. 

In the second phase the industrial revolution reached intraurban transporta- 
tin and communication and transformed them radically; transportation first 
by electric traction, applied to streetcars, rapid transit, and suburban trains, 
and then by the internal-combustion engine, applied to trucks, buses, and private 
automobiles, communication by the telephone, followed with lesser effect so 
far by radio and television. 

The revolution in intraurban transportation and communication broke the 
harriers Which kept the 19th century city confined within limits set by traveling 
tine by foot or hoof, roughly within a radius of 3 to 5 miles—and has led to its 
transformation into the modern metropolitan area. We are only in the beginning 
of this process. 

METROPOLITAN POPULATION MOVEMENT 


The two aspects of the revolution in transportation and communication have 

produced two opposite population movements. The development of interurban 
transportation and communication, still continuing and reinforced by the develop- 
nent of aviation and of a nationwide express highway network, produces the 
movement from farms and small towns to metropolitan areas and a growing 
concentration of the population of the Nation in such areas. Nine-tenths of 
the growth of the population in the United States since 1950 has occurred in 
netropolitan areas. Within these areas the population spread farther and 
farther out. The inflowing country-to-city migration is accompanied by an 
outflowing city-to-suburb migration. 

[have traced this development in the eight county area which now constitutes 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area, for the years 1860 to 1950, dividing it into 
3 periods: the railroad age, 1860-90, the streetcar age, 1890-1920, and the auto- 
mobile age 1920-50. It may be noted that the rate of population growth was only 
half as great in the third as in the two preceding periods, about 35 percent versus 
wer 70 percent. During the first, and to a slightly lesser degree during the 
second period, the periphery of the area lost population. However, during the 
third period, even the most distant parts of the area showed an increase. In 
other words, the outgoing city-to-suburb wave had overflowed the incoming 
country-to-city wave. 

For the half-century 1900-1950 it is possible to trace population changes by 
concentric circles of 1 mile width up to 10 miles, of 2 mile width up to 18 miles, 
and for the balance of the area up to 25 miles, that is up to a line beyond which 
the influence of the neighboring centers of Trenton, Allentown-Bethlehem, and 
Reading modifies the picture. An amazingly regular pattern emerges. Density 
decreases consistently from the center to the periphery, and the pattern becomes 
hore consistent from decade to decade. More and more the population dis- 
tributes itself in relation to the center. It is therefore a double-edged process 
which implies centralization as well as decentralization, increased dominance of 
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the center over an increasingly decentralized population. Formerly independent 
towns become satellites, and former satellites are submerged in the metropolitan 
flood. The whole process might best be described as metropolitan integration 

In this process the wave of population growth has a definite crest—the mre 
of the highest ratio of population increase, which is also characterized py the 
highest average value of homes and the highest percentage of home ownership 
This crest of the wave has moved outward quite regularly, through depression 
as well as through boom periods, at a rate of about a mile per decade. It jg 
therefore misleading to talk about an “explosion” set off by the automobile 
We are dealing with a gradual, consistent, secular trend. And the trend is defi. 
nitely toward a decreasing range of densities, toward a more even distribution 
of the population over the entire metropolitan area. 

I have dwelt at some length on thesese historical developments in order to 
emphasize their deep-rooted consistent, inexorable character There is stil! , 
lingering notion that this whole development was an avoidable mistake, a gjp. 
ful fall from grace, from the lost paradise of the presumably good old days of 
smalltown life. The evidence is all to the contrary. The metropolis is our fate. 
The question is not, if we want it to be, but how we want it to be. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE METROPOLIS 


We may try to define the characteristics which make this new form of by. 
man settlement, the metropolis, different from the city as we have known it for 
5,000 years : 

1. It combines the traditional function of the city as a trading center with 
the traditional function of the countryside as the main locus of production. 

2. As a result it contains a much larger population, both as a percentage 
the Nation and in absolute numbers. 

3. This population spreads out at increasingly lower densities and therefore 
covers an incomparably larger area. 

4. This area contains both areas of “urban” development and “open” areas, 
such as large parks, golf courses, and country clubs, airfields, large institutions, 
even agricultural areas. 

5. Place of work and place of residence are separate, and many of the places 
of work are large, both in terms of area and in terms of people employed. 

The last point leads back to the basic reason for the existence of these eyer- 
growing concentrations of people: division of labor. For the metropolis and its 
precursor, the large industrial city, came into being not primarily as places for 
living, but as places for making a living. Primarily the metropolis is a large 
labor market. People come to the metropolis because it offers them a wide 
choice of employment opportunities and places of employment establish them- 
selves in the metropolis because it offers them a wide choice of skills, both for 
direct employment, and in other establishments on whom they can call for 
supply of materials and parts, as well as for all kinds of services: repair and 
maintenance, finance, marketing, technical and legal advice, ete. Places of ew- 
ployment attract workers, as well as each other, and the availability of workers 
attracts places of employment. The process feeds on itself. It is dependent on 
mutual accessibility which defines the essence as well as the limits of the me- 
tropolis. 

The role of the metropolis as a place for making a living calls for mutual 
accessibility between place of residence and place of work. This results in a 
pair of contradictory requirements: Distance between residence and work should 
be minimized and even the most distant places of work and residence should 
be mutually accessible. Expressed differently: minimum need for commuting 
and maximum opportunity for commuting. The former calls for an approxi- 
mate balance between places of employment and labor force in each section 
of the metropolitan area, the latter for a form which minimizes time distances 
between all parts of the area. 

The role of the metropolis as a place for living also calls for a pair of con- 
tradictory requirements. Ebenezer Howard defined city and country as the 
“two magnets” which attract people seeking the good life. People have sought 
access to both by moving to the suburbs. But as more and more people moved 
to the suburbs, they moved farther and farther away from the city, and the 
country moved farther and farther away from them. The process defeated 
itself. Yet the goal remains valid. The center, as the point accessible to most 
people, is the logical place for all those facilities which are the hallmark of 
the “city” because they can exist only when supported by a large population. 
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ind the more urban the environment, the greater the need for relaxation “away 
from it all” in the open country. Hence our second pair of contradictory 
requirements : access to the center and access to open country. Liste 
The division of place of residence and place of work and the specialization 
and differentiation of types of work and, to some extent, also of types of resi- 
dence, have led to a need of separation of different functions into separate 
yeas. This has been largely accomplished by zoning. But we now find that 
“good” residential zoning protects the residents of such a zone—in particular 
the children who rarely leave it—not only from all kinds of “nuisances' but 
‘om most experiences of life itself. They see nothing of the working life of 
the community and little of other classes of people than their own. Separation 


| heeomes segregation. Hence a third pair of contradictory requirements: sepa- 


ee A 
—_$_$_$_£_£_ 


ration and integration of functions. : 

Integration into a unit as vast as the metropolis may seem remote and mean- 
ingless. It is widely felt that people need integration and identification with 
q smaller and more comprehensible unit, a neighborhood or community. put 
sou identify most easily with people who are like yourself; and, saying “we 
of the “in-group” means saying “they” to all others. Such neighborhood iden- 
tification may lead to isolation from the larger community. In his study of 
park Forest, Herbert Gans found that the most neighborly blocks contributed 
little to the life of the community, and that the community leaders were persons 
who had relatively little contact with their immediate neighbors. Ww e can thus 
formulate a fourth pair of contradictory requirements : identification with the 
yeighborhood and identification with the metropolis as a whole. 

Finally, people need a feeling of identity not only in space, but even more in 
time; they need stability. But the metropolis is a highly dynamic entity, 
constantly growing and changing and every one of its parts must be able to 
adjust to these changes. Hence another and most vexing pair of contradictory 
nquirements : stability and flexibility. 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF THE METROPOLIS 


In trying to satisfy these pairs of contradictory requirements, the form or 
the metropolis must accommodate four basic elements, each of which may, of 
curse, be further broken down into subcategories. 

As already stated, the modern metropolis continues, enlarges, and intensifies 
the central functions of the traditional city—commercial, administrative, cul- 
tural. All those functions which serve the entire metropolitan area and the 
surrounding region must be at the point best accessible to all, in the central 
area. The central area epitomizes the essence of the metropolis: mutual ac- 
cessibility. All those who need frequent mutual contact to carry on their 
business, congregate in the central business district. It can serve this contact 
function best if it is highly concentrated. Generally it is the only area with a 
suficiently high concentration of people to be served by rapid transit, and the 
ration to such lines in turn strongly influences the pattern of the surrounding 
area. 

The function of the metropolis as an organizing center competes both for 
space and for labor force with its function as place of production. Originally 
many factories and warehouses were located in the center, but as Ernest Jurkat 
has shown for Philadelphia, establishments dealing with goods gradually give 
way to establishments dealing with persons. Modern manufacturing and ware- 
housing and the related transportation facilities require extensive areas. These 
industrial areas form the second basic element of the metropolis. They should 
le accessible to as many residential areas as possible, to the center, and 
preferably also to each other. 

The residential areas constitute the third, most extensive and important, 
element of the metropolis. They should have access to some industrial areas, 
0 the center, and to open areas for recreation. These open areas finally are 
the fourth basic element. The shape and distribution of these four basic ele- 
nents and their relation to each other determine the pattern of the metropolis. 


PATTERNS FOR THE METROPOLIS 


In most cases the pattern which has developed spontaneously can be described 
8 undifferentiated concentric sprawl. In a small preindustrial town this 
yattern was adequate. Every residence was close both to the center with its 
uarketplace, town hall, and cathedral, and to the surrounding countryside. As 
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the workshop was part of the home the problem of locating industrial ang resi. 
dential areas did not exist. a 

With the growth of the city this pattern produced all the familiar problems: 
Lack of open space, amorphous neighborhoods, confused traffic, indiscrimings, 
mixture of industry and residence. With further sprawl into the suburbs this 
mixture was usually avoided—to be replaced by the opposite one of long dis. 
tances from suburban residence to any place of work. 

Suburban sprawl or scatteration has often been condemned. Yet, at legy 
one proposal carries the idea of scatteration even further. Frank Wright's 
“Broadacre City” where every house will have a lot of an acre or more and 
people will travel by private automobile to factories, shops, schools, Scattere’ 
here and there. 

At the opposite extreme is Le Corbusier’s “Radiant City” with a business 
center consisting of a group of office towers, surrounded by residential areas 
consisting of elevator apartments, both surrounded by lawns and trees, a 

Another scheme was developed by Milyutin during the Russian first 5-year 
plan. He proposed a transportation ribbon consisting of railroad and highway 
in a green buffer strip, with industry on one side and residence on the other. 
each workers’ settlement opposite its industry, and separated by open Space 
from the next industrial-residential unit. 

The satellite towns now being built in Great Britain are yet another patter: 
each town is self-contained, its residents working in a local industry and its 
size strictly limited; home and work are close and open space is nearby, 4 
modified version of the satellite scheme could be planned with continous fingers 
of satellites radiating from the center, with “green wedges” left open betwee) 





the fingers; this would greatly improve mutual accessibility while preserving 


the main advantages of the greenbelt-satellite scheme. 

The pattern of Metropolitan Philadelphia, like that of most metropolitan 
areas, does not correspond to any of these schemes, but has elements of most of 
them. Originally, the city grew as a solid mass from the center outward. 
Then fingers developed along the streetcar lines, and longer ones along the 
suburban railroads. With the coming of the automobile most of the former, 
and to a lesser extent, the latter, were submerged by a new suburban sprawi, 
Satellite towns are clearly part of the pattern. On the other hand, the mos 
intensive development has taken place in a ribbon along the Delaware. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESIDENTIAL DENSITIES 


In the various patterns of existing metropolitan areas there is an enormous 
range of density. While it would be futile to attempt to define the ideal density, 
it is possible to define a range beyond which densities may be regarded as exces- 
sively high or excessively low. 

In the older areas excessively high densities remain the main problem be 
cause of lack of light, air, sunshine, and privacy and acute shortage of space 
for open air recreation and for parking. But in many of the newer suburbs 
there are only 6 or less houses per net acre, resulting in densities of about 
5,000 persons per square mile. This has several serious disadvantages. 

1. The total developed area becomes very extended ; the residents of the outer 
sections have to travel long distances to the center, and those of the inner se- 
tions are far removed from open country. Costs of transportation and of utili- 
ties become very high. 

2. The number of people living within easy walking distance is too low to 
support either an effective bus service or a school or shopping facilities. Thus 
the residents become entirely dependent on the private automobile. When the 
head of the family uses the car to drive to work, the housewife is isolated. 

3. The cost of the house as well as of transportation limits the population 
groups who can afford to live in such suburbs and thereby increases class 
segregation. 

Thus there is a strong case for favoring somewhat higher densities in the 
suburbs. There appears to be no sound reason to increase population density 
in the older, inlying areas, from say 25 to 50 dwelling units per net acre. An 
increase of suburban density, from say 5 to 10 units per net acre will do 5 times 
as much to limit “sprawl.” It might be well to realize that one-third of the land 
within a circle of 25 miles radius, built up at 8 dwelling units per net acre, would 
accommodate over 10 million people. Raymond Unwin’s slogan “nothing gained 
by overcrowding” is still true. But something might be gained by building 
fewer detached single-family houses and more row or group houses and apart 
ments in suburban developments. 
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THE VISUAL FORM OF THE METROPOLIS 


In talking of the form of the metropolis we have so far been thinking of the 
two-dimensional pattern which can be read on a map. But there is no particular 
yirtue in a neat or interesting pattern on a map if it cannot be perceived on the 
ground. ea : ; 

Cities are perceived in two ways: From the outside as a silhouette, and from 
the inside as a sequence of spaces of streets and squares. A metropolitan area 
js so extensive that it can rarely be seen as a whole from the outside; and it is 
far too vast to be perceived as a sequence of streets and squares. It can only 
pe dealt with as an urban landscape, with the silhouette of the built-up sections 
surrounding the open park or water areas. The center stands out strongly in 
American cities by the silhouette of its skyscrapers, but the balance of the area 
tends to be formless. It can be organized, socially as well as formally, only 
ground subsidiary community centers. In the planned suburb of Vallingby near 
Stockholm apartment towers surround the community center, in which public 
and shopping facilities are grouped next to the suburban railroad station. This 
may point the direction in which a metropolis as a whole could be given a visible 
form. A second approach is relation to a “leitmotif” which unifies the entire 
area. In Greater Philadelphia the relation to the two rivers might be developed 
into such a leitmotif. 

We have a few—far too few—examples of neighborhoods which have a tangi- 
ple form with which their residents can identify themselves. To find a form for 
the entire metropolis which its citizens could perceive as a thing of pride and 
joy remains a task for the future. 





SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


The Forum on Neighborhoods, Today and Tomorrow, discussed by Mr. Blu- 
menfeld’s paper on May 20, 1958. The forum consists of 27 people from the 
Philadelphia metropolitan area who meet monthly. 

Some of the forum members thought that Blumenfeld tended to be too deter- 
ministic in talking about concentric growth as “inexorable.” Inferred from their 
comments was a feeling that they might want to see the historical trend modified 
and that unless the trend was less than inevitable it would be impossible to 
consider possible modification. Blumenfeld indicated that the consistent trend 
of metropolitan growth was not determined by any impersonal, historical force, 
but rather reflects what people have wanted. They want to be where there is 
economic opportunity and they want to live where there is sufficient space; hence 
the movement to metropolitan areas and the movement from the city to the sub- 
urbs. He thought that metropolitan growth will continue but that it may be 
possible to modify the generalized form that it will take. 

One participant referred to a prediction that within this century there would 
bea solid urbanized area on the eastern seaboard stretching from north of Boston 
to south of Washington and that in other regions there would be similar urban 
masses. He wondered if in such a situation Philadelphia would become a 
“satellite” absorbed by New York. Blumenfeld suggested that even though the 
outer edges of the current metropolises might someday overlap there would not 
be an evenly developed urban strip. Densities would still be greater in the 
present centers and lesser in outlying areas. 

Several members thought that the zoning regulations of the now relatively 
undeveloped outlying townships might bring about a modification of the histori- 
cal pattern of concentric growth. They suggested that through zoning a band 
of permanently low density might be preserved with higher density development 
skipping over this band to a band even further out. However, Blumenfeld did 
not think so. He said that as pressures mount zoning will be modified and 
densities will be permitted to increase above what is now allowed. 

In the discussion of zoning, there was some suggestion that these outlying 
townships are tying a noose around the central city and preventing natural growth 
of the metropolis. Furthermore, this “noose” it was said, is keeping lower in- 
come groups from moving out of the city, thus leading to increased social strati- 
fication of the metropolitan area. However, several residents of such semirural 
townships pointed out that they are not trying to be “segregationists”; rather 
they have to have tight regulations because they are unable to cope with the 
growth that would otherwise occur. They have no public water supply, no 
sewerage systems, no schools, an inadequate tax base to provide the services that 
would be needed if the township was urbanized. 
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This led to a consideration of public policies that could control metropolitan 
growth and guide it into channels where it could be handled. It was Suggested 
that growth should be concentrated into service areas where there are utility 
services and community facilities where a tax base will be developed to pay for 
the urban-type services demanded by the new residents. But it was noted that 
very little public policy exists on this vital matter because of the fragmentation 
of the metropolitan area into many political subdivisions and because of the 
absence of any “higher” authority to adopt and carry out such a public policy, 
The forum made no attempt to determine the precise nature of the policies 
needed. 

Blumenfeld stated that many suburban communities have not made up their 
mind what they are. They are not fully urbanized and yet they are no longer 
semirural. They have the demands for services as urban areas do but they 
lack the tax resources. He reemphasized the recommendation made in his paper 
for somewhat higher densities in the suburbs. 

In the discussion there was a wavering between optimistic and pessimistic 
points of view on whether the Philadelphia metropolis is coping with its growth 
adequately. On the one hand, it was stated that some of the contradictory 
requirements mentioned by Blumenfeld are being met. Expressways give access 
both to the center and to the open country. People are forming friendships not 
only through neighborhood propinquity but also through mutual interests or 
through acquaintanceships gained at work, thus reconciling identification with 
the neighborhood and with the metropolis as a whole. On the other hand, it was 
said that the crisis is yet to come, for the metropolis is rapidly outgrowing the 
area served by utilities and within a convenient commuting distance to the city, 
As population growth goes beyond this service and commuting range, trouble cap 
be expected. 

There was a good deal of feeling expressed that citizens must be informed about 
what is occurring, that public policies must be drawn up and adopted. A strong 
plea was made for some kind of movement to control and channel metropolitan 
growth. Many concurred that this was necessary if tomorrow’s neighborhoods, 
which are being built today, are to fit into a metropolis formed as we want it to 
be. 


The CuatrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Albert Mayer, city planner 
of New York City. We are very glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT MAYER, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Mayer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just like to add 
for the record, because I think it is of interest in this connection, we 
have encountered in other countries some of the problems that we are 
talking about here today. I do not mean that that is a directly ap- 
plicable situation but, at the moment, we are making a regional plan 
for the capital of India, New Delhi, for the region, and so many of 
the things I have heard discussed today are precisely what we are try- 
ing to solve, and it is a rather interesting comparison. 

The Cuatrman. Are you reading from a prepared statement? 

Mr. Mayer. Yes, sir. But, unfortunately, I finished it on the way 
down, and part of it is in manuscript form. 

The Cuarrman. I am wondering, first, if you might not identify 
yourself a little further, for the record. 

Mr. Mayer. Yes, sir; thank you. I am a partner in the firm of 
Mayer, Whittelsey & Glass. Our work is architecture, city planning, 
and rural planning. 

The Cuarrman That isin New York City? 

Mr. Mayer. Yes, sir. 

We have been active in the planning of new communities and new 
cities as well as old cities, both in this continent and abroad, in Israel, 
India, Canada, Ghana, and the Philippines. 
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We have been active, and are still very active, in urban redevelop- 
ment work in this country in a number of cities, including Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Cleveland, Sacramento. ; 

Last year I gave a course of lectures at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, which I mention, because the subject was “Expressway 
Impact on Regional Development,” and in that connection, to keep 
the attention of the students, I had to do quite a little studying on the 
subject. 

May I read now, sir? 

The CuarrMANn. Certainly. 

Mr. Mayer. In the healthy development of a dynamic metropolitan 
area, many forms of capital and operating expenditures are necessary. 
So, when we are confronted with a huge 20-year cost of $2.5 billion 
for one item alone, for transportation alone, we immediately ask some 

uestions. Like this: 

What do we get for this great expenditure? What do we get in 
terms of convenience, in terms of economy of doing business, of econ- 
omy in and pleasantness of living and of well-bestowed leisure 
How much other economy or diseconomy does it carry with it in 
transport and in other aspects of living and working ? 

Another point, if we spend this much on transportation, what 
do we have left for other urgent purposes? For schools? For open 
spaces and recreation? For hospitals, including institutions for 
study and cure of mental ills? 

Again, what will this program do to the appearance and amenity 
of the countryside, and to the District of Columbia, and of the cen- 
tral city ? 

What alternatives are there, not only in terms of transportation but 
in terms of better living and business arrangements and relation- 
ships ¢ 

Will this total of desirable conditions—because that is what we are 
interested in—be cheaper or more costly than the suggested scheme ? 
Will it be pleasanter or not so pleasant ? 

In short, what are our goals? What sort of cities and towns and 
regions do we want to live and work in ? 

What are cities in other countries doing about similar problems, 
and what are their results, or at least the indications of their results ? 

Can we learn anything from them, plus or minus? In this connec- 
tion I will cite specific examples from countries which I have studied 
or where I am doing work. 

Finally, what effect will our answers here in the Washington area 
have on the overall economy of doing business, of manufacturing, of 
cost of living? 

Will they be advantageous competitively? With other cities in the 
U.S.A.? With other countries? 

This last is not a frivolous suggestion. While it is a relatively new 
consideration, the cost of what is now called infrastructure must. be 
included in figuring competitive position. 

Make no mistake; it is one factor in our recent shock at discovering 
adverse balances of trade. 

We made a rather considerable investigation of this infrastructure 
in connection with the city we are planning now, and it is rather a 
large factor. 
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How do we carry out whatever program we adopt? What kind of 
organization do we create for it, over what area and with what 
power? For example, should it be a single-purpose transportation 
agency or should it be what is called a multipurpose agency with 
transportation as a major suborganization and function ? 

Would we do well to examine the Toronto patterns in connection 
with this, which has had a successful history with just this setup? 

If we conclude, as I think we will, that two things are essential, 
a regional scope and pattern and organization, as suggested by the 
transportation report, and an agency with more interrelated purposes 
than just transportation—if we come to these two conclusions, then 
we must create, of course, a suitable agency. 

When we have studied and answered these six crucial questions, 
only then are we ready to move forward, move forward fast and with 
confidence. 

I am aware that 14 studies, or some such large number, have been 
made over the years and that nothing has happened. 

There is no time to be lost, but it is my solemn opinion that we 
must not rush off on a single-lobe program such as this, which can 
never meet the complex of problems and may, in many ways, worsen 
them. 

Let us hurry up and earnestly make the needed study along the lines 
which can be readily outlined and detailed, with the enormous help 
afforded by these previous studies and, especially, the present group of 
studies. 

Let us get down to it. But, as a man of action who is well on in 
years now, and has participated in or directed a good deal of it, 
one is deeply impressed by two aphorisms: The more haste, the less 
speed, and our old Army one of hurry up and wait. That is, we may 
hurry up into something and find that may be we should not have done 
it. Maybe we should have thought it through first. And I think it 
might be well worthwhile to have a period not to delay, but to really 
analyze and be sure, as sure as we can be, that we are on the right 
track. 

What I am going to say here is an analysis of the six points. I do 
not think this is an exhaustive analysis, but I think it strikes certain 
points that are worth talking about. 

What do we get for the $214 billion expenditure, and is 21, billion 
the end of it? 

First, what is the underlying premise or objective. 

We read that : 

The residents of the dispersed suburban areas will make longer trips and 
more trips per person than today’s population. The daily number of person- 
miles will triple by 1980. 

Think of it, we are spending 21% billions so that more people can 
drive three times as many miles, surely an unprecedented unprodue- 
tive time loss. More than that: 


A network of freeways on which people can travel quickly between any two 
parts of the region, even when traffic is heaviest. 
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Why in the world should we attempt to provide any such anarchic 
disorganized situation by which anyone can drive anywhere any time! 
Surely we can rat ionalize or systematize our needs, desires, and 
activities on a more sensible basis than that. 

The report goes on to say that the transportation system recom- 
mended is based on peak hours and on travel necessitated by employ- 
ment. Thus, all this extra number of trips and extra person-mileage 
shich is to increase four times as rapidly as population, because popu- 
lation is supposed to increase 50 percent, and this provision is 200 per- 
cent, so it is four times just to get to and from work. 

In other words, the extra hours gained by the shorter workday and 
shorter workweek will be no real gain because we will fritter it back 
in the hours to and from work. We are paying 21% billions to achieve 
this or, as the authors of the report would say, to prevent it from 
becoming worse. 

Actually we are paying for failure reasonably closely to relate work 
areas and living areas, and we are paying for the privilege of scattera- 
tin. This is not only true in Washington but other places, 

The CHarRMAN. What was that last word ? 

Mr. Mayer. Scatteration. 

The CuarrMAN. Would you enlighten me on that one? 

Mr. Mayer. Yes. 

In modern times with all this transportation and all the telephoning 
and everything we can do, you can move anywhere and exist, and the 
result is a great scattering of resources, a great scattering of places 
without proper utilities, without local concentrations. This we call 
scatteration. Isthat about right? 

The CuarrMAn. I am glad to increase my vocabulary. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Mayer. I am not sure it is in the dictionary. 

The CHArrMAN. I was not sure either. That is why I asked you. 

Mr. Mayer. Maybe it is just a trade term. 

The CuarrMAn. Scatteration ? 

Mr. Mayer. Maybe we only use it in our office. 

We are paying for this privilege or habit of scatteration very, very 
large sums beyond this cost, beyond the 21, billion. 

Why do I say that? First, these added trips and added mileage 
take millions of extra gallons of gas and tires and wear and tear 
on cars. 

Second, every freeway, of course, restricts access, and the overpasses 
and underpasses are miles apart, so that local traffic from one side to 
the other, local traffic now, not through traffic, is necessarily much 
more circuitous, time consuming, and costly. 

Third, the extra mileage cumulatively, caused by cloverleafs is 
enormous and, of course, would not be impaired wherever we could 
work out a simpler system: and this is what I am going to stress, a 
simpler system. 

The first of these items could be radically reduced by better planned 
relationships, that is, the extra trips made and the extra length of 
time. 
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The other two to a much lesser extent and, of course, their total jp 
any event is much less to begin with. 
Finally, and perhaps most costly of all, the lack of concentration of | 


housing and of employment that this system seeks to make viable ang. | 


indeed, tends to promote, means much more land per unit, and thy | 
added costliness of scattered utilities, both first cost and maintenanee 

To put this strikingly, one notes it is expected that we are going ty 
need 150 acres per thousand people in 1980, as compared with 75 acres 
now, which is a mere 100 percent. 

The fact is that the details of this transportation plan are, no doubi. 
carefully thought out, and the various surveys and computations 
correct. But the premises seem to me to be wrong. 

Let me first give you an analogy which I think is a fair one and q 
convincing one. In the old days of flood control we built levees 
When a bigger flood came and breached them, we built bigger levees, 
and soon. Then it dawned upon us that we could never build high 
enough levees at the mouth, and that the actual building of levees 
tended to accentuate the severity of the flood. So attention became 
focused on the headwaters, on afforestation, gully plugging, small 
upstream dams, so that a good deal of the rainwater and the snow 
would stay there, and what did flow down came much more slowly 
and steadily. ; 

Levees are still being built, yes, but lower and more effective, §o, 
we must plan at the headwaters, at the places where people are, rather 
than encourage their flooding. 

Of course, the analogy fails at one point. Floodwaters do stay 
somewhere near the river, but the announced plan in our case is to 
encourage the people to flood in all directions. 

There is another point related to this one. I call it the nemesis of 
the single remedy. In these complex matters you cannot solve any- 
thing adequately by a single remedy, and you may make it worse that 
way. 

For example, in slum clearance, in housing, we expected that well- 
planned, well-built structures would solve the ills of the slums, and it 
absolutely did not. Thisis hindsight, of course. 

We are now supplying the missing ingredients: The social com- 
ponent, the activated social and recreational centers, and other ele- 
ments. 

In urban redevelopment, we are finding that just the redevelop- 
ment of selective areas is causing all sorts of difficulties and problems 
of relocation into the remaining areas of the city. Thus an unmeasured 
but negative redevelopment. 

And so in transportation; we will never solve it by itself. We can 
later examine what other elements must be tackled, simultaneously. 

Two more points under this heading: 

What this study and report and plan tried to do is to follow 
trends, project present trends into the future, and hope to hold onto 
the tail. 
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This does not work and it cannot work. We must seek to diagnose 


and tocontrol. 
In New York City, Lincoln Tunnel No. 1 was built across the 


| Wudson to relieve the Holland Tunnel. Result, overcrowded; and 





Lincoln Tunnel No. 2 was built. Result, overcrowded. No. 3 was 
huilt—years apart—is still more overcrowded, and, of course, condi- 
tions in Manhattan are getting worse all the time. Now we are 
doubling the George Washington Bridge. Of course, the same thing 
will happen—riding the trend and no control of the headwaters. 

The rest of this is about as long as what I have read. 

Have. you time to hear it? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, I think we can, possibly 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. Mayer. I think I can finish up then. 

One other thing may be happening, too. Such elaborate transport 
expenditures may well be obsolete soon. We may conceivably find in 
90 years they were not needed. It may be that the era of the dormi- 
tory suburb 1s about over. 

Even in Nassau County, in Long Island, which is the prime ex- 
ample, or used to be, of solidly residential development, in the last 
decade a great number of industries and offices have moved out to it; 
large shopping centers have been built; junior colleges and colleges 
have been set: up. 

Thus, in a confused and ad hoe way, some local balance is establish- 
ing itself. 

On the other hand, if this present transportation plan is consum- 
mated, and scattering is sufficiently fostered, the authors themselves 
know that $214 billion have to be spent before 1980; in other words, a 
second round of expenditures, as we encourage and try to keep up with 
the trend, which is why I quoted the New York instance. 

Then, if we spent $214 billion on transportation, what have we left 
for equally or more important things? The question of priorities. 

This is the other phase of the nemesis of the single remedy. 

So far as I have found out, similar time programs and plans for 
expenditures have not been set up in these other fields. 

What about parks and recreation, schools, hospitals, community 
facilities, and so on? Can we afford them all, or will we find the 
coffers empty when we get around to them? 

So even if this were the perfect plan, would it excessively hamstring 
other requirements or do we assume we can afford anything and every- 
thing, sort of a blank check situation? 

If not, we must work out the other costs simultaneously, and estab- 
lish a system of priorities. 

There is also a question of priorities within this transportation plan. 
The report advocates the freeways be done first, freeways being four- 
fifths of the total cost; that is, about $2 billion out of the $214 billion. 

It may well be that this order should be reversed. The time prior- 
ity of rapid transit within this program might reduce ultimate need 
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and cost by fostering the habit and use of really rapid rapid transit 
which we do not have now, instead of vice versa. 

Skillfully managed, we might find that emphasis on the driving 
habit might greatly diminish, that is, if we had a good experience 
with this new transit proposal. 

What will be the effect of the transportation plan on appearance 
and on amenity? To answer in one word, negative. 

There are two aspects: in the countryside; in the towns and in the 
central city. 

As to the former, there are the huge areas preempted by cloverleayes. 
and in the older throughways, as New York and Massachusetts, one 
sees these sporadic miles of ribbon development. It is not. as bad as 
the Old Post Road honkeytonks and hotdog stands, but nowhere near 
as good as we know now. 

In this case, we could, by sharp, structured land-use controls and 
purchases, do much to minimize these defects and create planned con. 
centrations. But it has not been done, and there seems no statement 
of any intention to do this as part of the transportation plan. 

I want to hedge that remark, because I did not read it word for 
word. I did not notice any recommendation of that kind. 

In the District and the central city, the effect would be very m- 
pleasant. In New York and other cities we removed the elevated rail. 
ways, with justifiable pride; to replace them now by elevated high- 
ways and cloverleaves will not be quite as bad, but bad. 

If you want to see what some of these things look like, go up to 
Buffalo, where I was doing some work, where the thing does rn 
right straight through the heart of the city, as is planned here. 

The intent is clear. Quoting again: 

Tremendous growth in peak-hour trips through, around, or just short of the 
downtown area— 
note especially the word “through,” please. 

In a number of cities in the United States we are conducting the 
delightful and apparently successful experiment of keeping all trafic 
out of the downtown area, all wheel traffic, and making it pleasant 
for pedestrians, adapting the regional shopping center concept, as also 
in Rotterdam, in Holland. 

The theory here is just the opposite, and not anything like as peace- 
ful and pleasant. 

This is one of the kinds of alternatives I want to mention here later. 
There are all kinds of ways you can handle these problems, and certain 
results flow from each. 

Note, also, the very sizable additional chunks of city land that are 
going to be consumed and taken off the tax rolls. 

Fourth, what alternatives are there to the assumptions and projec- 
tions adopted in the general development plan and the transportation 
plan before you ? 
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Of course the existing facts and factors in a great city and its 
surroundings exercise important limitations, and beyond that there are 
the fixed factors of climate and terrain, bodies of water, and so on. 

But even within those limitations there is a considerable field for 
creative choice. You can certainly formulate the basic goals and then 
tailor them to the ineluctable “oivens,” the things we cannot get over 

We can, to a great extent, mold or modify trends instead or merely 
projecting. After formulation or choice or designation of alternatives 
wecan then go to work. 

What are some of the choices? In place of scattered decentraliza- 
tion, which is the dominant tendency in the United States, we can 
gek and achieve decentralization in integrated concentrations. 

I want to make this distinction. You can decentralize all over the 
place, with a house here and a house a mile away, or you can decen- 
raline with a viable local concentration. Somebody said 90,000; it 
might be 150,000, it might be something else. 

ido not think one can make a rule about it, but this is what I mean 
bydecentralization: In integrated concentrations of new and expanded 
outlying towns, r asonably self-contained in daily matters of em- 
ployment, shopping, cultural, and community facilities, with the 
countryside always close at. h: and, with occasional visits to the great 
and 1 inspiring stimulations of the ( ‘apital City. 

Here is the point I want to make, and I think it bears on the ques- 
tio you asked a previous witness. There is no question that these 
roads are needed, but there is a great difference between huge wide 
freeways and connections that are occasionally necessary, and my 
feeling is if we create these, what I call integrated concentrations, 
then the kind of two- or four-lane local road between, in this periphery, 
mghtvery w ell serve. I donot know; I have not analyzed the figures, 
but this is the difference: One must have the roads, but one does not 
have to have them for every conceivable use and for every conceivable 
time. 

In England, London’s expansion is being taken up in 14 new towns 
which meet this description. 

So, in a smaller scale, Glasgow and Birmingham. 

Stockholm has achieved such a concentrated decentralization in the 
expansion of the city itself. 

Its new communities and districts provide a high degree of local 
employment and sel f- ae tinment. The first instance is the handsome 
district of Villingby (see exhibit 14) based on the railroad station, 
which is much used there, with a population of 65,000. Various others 
are following. 
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These are the kinds of alternatives I want you to consider, at least. 

In planning the capital region of Delhi, New Delhi in India, we are 

roviding for both types of expansion, that is, outlying towns and in- 
ying districts, and we are planning, and I believe it will be imple- 
mented, that the older oe of the city are being redeveloped with 
this self-contained goal in mind, to the extent possible, and it is rea- 
sonably possible. 

These urban districts will have major local centers not unlike our 
regional shopping centers here, but with added elements of office 
buildings, entertainment, and so forth. 

Now, what are some of the other alternatives that you might set as 

oals and say to the people, “Well, now study these and see what kind 
of plan you come up with.” 

Well, you might set up maximum travel time to your job. We 
might set a what the automobile will be allowed to do and not be 
allowed to do. 

For example, maybe it should be kept out of the center of town, 
as they are doing in ‘Toledo and various other cities. 

It might be that trucks should be kept out of certain restricted 
areas except during nonpeak times. There are various ways, which 
[ think can be done with economy to lessen this problem, short of this 
tremendously drastic network all over the place. If we get into the 
habit of saying to the wonderful automobile, “You cannot do every- 
thing any time all the time,” that is one way in which this can be done. 

Now, the question, another question you might determine, and this 
is brought up, sir, by you, Congressman, what kind of percentage, 
what is your manufacturing picture? Do you want an area which is 
sterilized, only Federal Government, or not? And, interestingly 
enough, we have grappled with this thing for the last year and a half 
with the Indian Government, with Delhi. Do we want industry 
there or not? And we worked out a system, or at least a set of figures 
and considerations, by which we felt that 25 percent of the working 
population should be in industry. This was accepted. I will not go 
into the reasons, and I am not saying it is a formula, but it just so 
happens that you were asking about it, and we have been through this. 
It was felt that the population of a purely governmental and embas- 
sadorial city was a little bit on the thin side. There are various con- 
siderations. I will not go into that because it would take too long. 

Then another problem that must be considered is, what about the 
Federal Government? Should it stay where it is? Should it move 
out? How far out, if it does move out? Should it consider whether 
there are present concentrations of population or will there be any 
exterior scatteration, and thus three times the number of trips or mile- 
age that is there now ? 

All of these things are—you may not be able to carry them all out, 
but you can carry most of them out provided you find out what you 
want to do. 

Iam almost at the end, sir. 

Competitive economy with other American cities, with different 
planning, for instance, particularly with European cities. 

Just a brief note on this, which may at this time sound farfetched, 
but indeed is not. 


48375—60——_7 
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In Victorian England the businessman and the industrialists were 
extremely self-confident, they felt as we do now that they had not 
much to learn from anyone, as indeed they had not then. 

But there was an excessively long hangover. I remember 30 years 
ago in Leeds, in Manchester, in Birmingham, and even in London, the 
dingy, crowded, poorly laid out three-and four-story brick factories 

Meanwhile we here had developed and adopted the production line. 
the efficient one-story mass production layouts that made their setups 
and production costs obsolete almost overnight, and they suffered from 
them. 

It took them time to shake loose from their mental and physical 
obsolescence; belatedly they learned, and are now again highly com. 
petitive. 

I wonder whether we are not in some similar danger or on their 
threshold of it? Can we afford to extrapolate and back what ap. 
pears to be an obsolete or obsolescent trend of pampering, of put- 
ting the motorist first, the private motorist in the city and regional 
physical and economic thinking and implementation in wasteful land 
use and capital expenditures such as I have pointed out? 

It is only within the last decade or so that economists and students 
of industry have discovered, and are emphasizing, the importance and 
the relative economies and wastes of the different infrast ructures, as 
they call it. But it is competitively important, and certainly one of 
the contributing factors in the economics of competition. 

Finally, for efficient planning and development, what sort of an 
organization should there be? Again, this is something we are grap- 
pling with in Delhi, where we are working. ‘There, this is just exactly 
the same thing. There is a government territory called Delhi Terr- 
tory, and then there are two states where they are taking the over- 
flow, Punjab and Pradesh, and the population is just the same as here, 
and it makes it almost coincidental, although most of the other condi- 
tions are different. 

Anyhow, we are struggling with it. 

The report is sound in advocating one agency consisting of the Fed- 
eral Government, and the States of Virginia and Maryland, The 
decisions of any one of them—certainly of the Federal Government, 
in location policy and the care with which it coordinates or does not 
coordinate with residential concentrations and potentials, deeply af- 
fects the others. 

Similarly, the States’ and the counties’ policies with respect to land 
use, scattered dispersal, as is the present trend, versus dispersal in 
integrated concentrations, will have a positive or negative effect on 
the soundness of regional development. 

But there are many reasons why a single-function agency for trans- 
portation, as suggested by the report, is inadequate... We have already 
discussed and emphasized the inevitable substantive shortcomings of 
the single-mode approach. 

In addition, experience shows that operationally the single-function 
agency becomes a vested. interest as, for,example, the Port, Authority 
of New York, as has just been quoted, which almost justifiably and 
certainly inevitably has that,character. 

Always. the first criterion with them is “Is it going to be profitable 
to us?” 
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There is no overall view of whether there may be certain balancing 
factors, and they must figure this way. They are a reputable, honest 
organization, but it isa handicap, it is a shortcoming. 

The transportation agency for maximum overall effectiveness should 
be part of the total regional agency, in my opinion. 

In this connection, “the successful two-tiered Toronto metropolitan 
government should be studied and considered. 

As you no doubt know, there is an assignment of powers and sub- 
jects between the overall body and the single towns, which retain their 
autonomy on all local subjects, but which, in such matters as the all- 
important and regional ones of transportation, land use, regional 
parks, health, and so forth, have handed over planning to the upper 
metro level, as it is called, on which they are also represented. 

Of course, this subject is far too complex, and I know too little of 
the specific Washington problem to have the nerve to make any sug- 
gestions. I did think it worth while to point out these general ob- 
servations and experiences. 

Finally, then, may I say this. You are on the threshold of a great 

opportunity and challenge. While there are other experiences to 
draw on, this vastly important question of the urban or metropolitan 
region 1s still in its formative stages. There are the two master or 
key problems: 

The substantive need for a creative plan for the region. This can- 
not restrict itself to transportation, even momentarily. You can 
either formulate objectives, demand a plan to fulfill them, and then 
one must back-check on how the planning and its development meas- 
ures themselves react and modify those objectives, because the means 
in our work always modify the ends that you are seeking, or in some 

ways better, one can formulate alternative sets of goals and develop 
alternative plans not through every nicety, but, in general, and com- 
pare the totality, and then ‘dec ide; or a more likely and usual thing, 
acombination of the two. 

Equally important, a regional organization or agency to think 
through the basie decisions, ‘the planning and become the implement- 
ing and operational agency, constantly and progressively observing 
the impact, weighing actual as against intended effects, weighing the 
actual and often unsuspected technologic: al and other trends, and cre- 
atively modifying accordingly, within the understood and adopted 
goals. 

It is a great, undertaking. 

lappreciate the oppor tunity of speaking before you. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, “Mr. M: ayer. 

Congressman McMillan ¢ 

Representative McMiiian. No questions. 

The Cuatrrman. Congressman Broyhill 

Representative Broynitn. One question. 

Mr. Mayer, do you think that something similar to the New York 
Port Authority would be of any help to us here # 

Mr. Mayer. Well, it certainly would be of help, but I do not think 
it is the optimum kind of organization because of the limitations that 
Thave noted. 

I think when ‘you are thinking in terms of the city’s life, or a region, 
that you must apply overall economic criteria, but you cannot make 
every operation pay. 
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For instance, in New York City, there is a great deal of discussion 
on this very point. We raise the fares to a point where they pay 
for the service. Well, the negative argument is, maybe if you raise 
them that high, this great magnet, this economic magnet that we 
would possess may wear out. 

So that I think that the effect of a single policy, the single-lobe 
organization, is that, of necessity, that must be rather narrow, just 
as you do not expect the United States Steel Corp. to lose money 
because of some Army contract or something. It may be you do or 
it may be that you do not. 

Representative Broyuim.. Of course, I have always felt that our 
major metropolitan problem here was that of movement of people 
and goods. 

You mentioned schools, parks, playgrounds, and things of that sort, 
I question whether this committee could do a lot of good or be of a lot 
of help to the metropolitan area in that regard, because of political 
subdivisions involved, and they can pretty effectively solve those 
problems within their various communities. But transportation that 
crosses the boundary lines must be approached. from an area stand- 
point, and, that is the reason for asking you this question: whether 
or not, from a transportation standppint, something like the New 
York Port Authority would be a good approach to that problem. 

Mr. Mayer. Well, you say that these other things are local in 
nature, that you cannot control them. But if you do not, I do not 
mean you or Congress, but this joint organization, if it does not con- 
trol the policy with respect to location of population and employment, 
your transportation plan is not going to get to first base, in my 
opinion. 

In other words, you have got to say that here are the facts, and now 
you provide transportation. If you provide the transportation, and 
then there is a haphazard collection of population, and so on, then 
you have got this very, very big job which this plan tries to cope 
with, to have everybody go everywhere, wherever they darned well 
please, which is a very, very expensive way to operate. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. Guruerm. It sounds like no way to run an expressway. 

I have, from the very wide-ranging presentation you have given to 
the committee, two questions on which I would like to focus. 

The first refers to your mentioning of alternative plans. 

The mass transportation plan, of course, offers its plan, so to speak. 

Do you feel that in addition to that plan which, as you described 
it, it is essentially a projection of what might happen here, do you 
feel there is an alternative to that plan or are there several alterna- 
tives, perhaps? I am not sure that you have not bewildered us some 
by suggesting that there might be a great variety of alternatives. 

Mr. Mayer. Well, that is the first question? May I comment on 
that now ? 

Mr. Gutuetm. Yes; please do. 

Mr. Mayer. Perhaps I did not express myself well when I said you 
have got a fixed city and you cannot rub out everything. 

What I meant to imply was that whatever plan you come up with 
will not be so different from the others, so that they are not recog- 
nizable for each other. 
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Any good plan that a planner makes or that anybody makes is 

ing to have a pretty good resemblance to other plans, and I am pick- 
ing out the remark I made to the Senator and, of course, you must 
forgive me for giving an opinion as close as this because I have not 
soho the Washington area. 

But it may very well be that every road shown here is in the right 

Jace, except the central-city part. This I could not disagree more 
with, but the question is does one want such big roads, such elaborate 
roads, when you might serve your purpose with much simpler, much 
cheaper methods by a reorganization or a guided organization of the 

ulation and employment complex; and that you can only reach, 
[ think, by not only having a regional concept but by getting the 
localities to go along, because if they zone the thing differently, or— 
you know in the old days every good suburb did not want to see any- 
thing from industry. They could not care less for it. 

Now, practically all of them are seeking it because of this tax-base 
matter that you are talking about. But you have got to have a rap- 

rochement, and understanding, between the two elements, the big 
element and these localities who, after all, are interested in their own 
destinies. 

Mr. GurHemm. If you look at the transportation plan over there, 
the darkly hatched area is the area that is presently developed, and 
the more lightly hatched area is the area that the planners will develop 
inthe period between now and 1980. 

It is certainly not the intention of this plan or of its planners to 
allow this city to wander all over the landscape. I think they want 
very much to hold it within the confines of an area that they believe 
can be serviced either by filling in the spaces, the vacant land, for 
example, that lies within the dark-hatched area, that already has sew- 
ers and water supply and other public services, and also to hold this, 
your million population, within this belt that is shown in the more 
lightly hatched area. 

That is one conception of how the city might grow. 

Mr. Mayer. May I ask 

Mr. GutHem. Another you alluded to is the conception I would 
describe as a more structured type of development. It might grow, 
for example, around particular centers, as many feel it is already 
beginning to thicken up around this larger outer circumferential high- 
way, and particularly where the radial roads intersect this new cir- 
cumferential highway. 

This is a completely different conception or alternative. Is that 
what you really meant ? 

Mr. Mayer. Yes. But I want to make one remark here. I think 
you misunderstood something in my statement. When I spoke of 
scatteration I was perfectly aware, and I know the planners too well 
to know that they would not put one person every place and go all 
over the place, but the fact that the number of trips and the trip 
mileage increases so much faster than the persons led me to con- 
dude, and you cannot but conclude, that this integration that I am 
talking about of job and employment and living, and so on, this can 
hever be carried out a 100 percent—do not misunderstand me—could 
not have been high up in the priorities; and reading the two docu- 
ments, the mass-transportation one and the Howard one, the other 
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document, the development plan, it seemed to me that there was jo 
prevention of that or no attempt to zone or to develop land with that 
in mind. 

I did not mean that they had no regard for where everybody ; 
going to live. ; 

Mr. Guruerm. I think this is quite clear. 

Now, the other question, the second question, I would like to put 
to you is, do you believe that there is a relationship between the kind 
of transportation we give our cities as, for example, in this plan, 
and the future shape of cities, the densities that people live at, the 
location of industry and employment, things of that kind? Is there 
such a relationship ¢ 

Mr. Mayer. Will you repeat that question / 

Mr. Gurueim. Is there a relationship between transportation and 
city planning ? 

Mr. Mayer. Yes. That I can answer quickly. There is, and the 
kind of transportation you give must either flow from your assump- 
tions, your goals that I spoke of, or they will themselves channel 
the goals. 

The automobile, the passenger automobile, has been favored for the 
last many years. The more it is favored, the more we build tunnels, 
the more these things happen, the more the railroads take it on the 
chin—maybe they like to take it on the chin, they are trying to 
close up this route or that route. But public policy has a very great 
effect on which mode of transportation is going to be dominant and, 
therefore, on the kind of central city we have, and the kind of rural 
area, outlying areas we have. 

There is no quesiton that the form of transportation has an enor- 
mous effect on the city plan. 

Mr. Gurueim. So that a city that is designed primarily as a net- 
work of expressways, as this one is, is going to have quite a different 
form from the city that is designed to be served primarily by rail 
rapid transit ? 

Mr. Mayer. Yes; and I would just like to, if I may, take one more 
second because of what happens to a city when it gets a lot more 
automobiles. 

In Milan, a city I happen to be familiar with, there is a beautiful 
little square where La Scala operates. When I first saw it, many 
years ago, it was delightful, quiet. Of course, when people went to 
the opera there was a lot of arguing and yelling around, and so on, 
but it was a nice place. I saw that about 4 or 5 years ago, and it was 
just a raceway for automobiles going in every direction, and parking 
in the center. 

Well, the whole character, the whole pleasantness, the whole hap- 
piness that had been there was lost, and this is why I spoke so much 
about the central city and the question of what you let in and what 
you do not let in. 
~ The Cuairman. Do you rate Los Angeles very highly? 

Mr. Mayer. Not very. [ Laughter. | 

The CuarrmMan. With that we will stand adjourned, and I ap- 
preciate your testimony a great deal, Mr. Mayer. 

Mr. Mayer. Thank you, sir, 

The Cuarrman. It was very helpful to the committee. On that 
note we will recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
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(Whereupon, at 4:25 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, November 10, 1959.) 


EXHIBIT 15A 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, ; } 
staff Director, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
congress of the United States. 


Deak Mr. GUTHEIM: As requested in your letter of August 18, 1959, we are 
attaching a statement containing various items of information concerning em- 
ployee transportation to the AEC headquarters at Germantown, Md. 

If we can be of further assistance in this matter, please feel free to call upon 
us. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. K. MAHER, 
(For John A. Derry, Director, Division of Construction and Supply). 


INFORMATION ON EMPLOYEE TRANSPORTATION TO AEC HEADQUARTERS, REQUESTED 
pY STAFF DIRECTOR, JOINT COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROB- 
LEMS 


A. Further experience in employees’ journey to work that has developed since 
AEO relocation. 

1. Number of employees: The total number of persons employed at head- 
quarters, inelnding military personnel and General Services Administration 
employees and other support personnel, is approximately 2,000. , es 

9, Number using mass transportation: At present, mass-transportation facili- 
ties to and from headquarters consist of two bus routes operated by the Subur- 
pan Transit Co. Approximately 30 persons now use this service. However, 
we estimate this number will increase to a level between 40 and 50 persons 
after vacations and during the winter months. 

3. Number using car pools: Employees not using the above bus service com- 
mute by private automobile, either as car-pool members or as individual drivers. 
This group constitutes approximately 98 percent of headquarters employees. 

4, Subsidy and fares paid to contract bus operators by AEC and employees: 
During the period September 1957 through June 30, 1959, the subsidy cost to 
the Government approximated $121,600, of which about $118,600 was paid 
to contractor bus operators and about $3,000 was reimbursed to AEC employees 
for connecting-line transportation. AEC employees paid over $69,000 in unreim- 
bursed fares, which ranged from 20 cents to 50 cents per trip. There has been 
no subsidized bus transportation since July 1, 1959. Individual fares on com- 
mercial buses now range from 20 cents to 75 cents per trip. 

5. Trends since headquarters move to Germantown: During the first 3 months 
at the Germantown headquarters building, approximately 300 employees used 
the subsidized charter-bus transportation service. By June 1958 the number 
of riders gradually reduced to about 200, and by May 1959 to about 175. Fur- 
ther reductions occurred during June 1959, the last month of subsidized bus 
service. 

6. Summary of AEC’s efforts to solve commuting problems of employees: 
Plans were initiated for assisting employees in solving their commuting prob- 
lems several months prior to the move to Germantown. Because of the dis- 
tance and expense involved, the AEC sought and secured congressional 
authority to subsidize employees’ home-to-work transportation cost during an 
18-month transition period ending June 30, 1959. Meetings were held with em- 
ployees to determine public transportation needs, and with carriers to work out 
contracts, routes, stops, and fares. Daily contact was maintained with bus 
passengers and bus companies to assure that service was adequate. Schedules 
and routes were revised as necessary. Prior to the termination of the charter- 
bus contracts, employees were consulted for the purpose of developing data for 
use by a franchised bus operator to establish schedules and fares for regular 
service to Germantown effective July 1, 1959. 
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In addition, a car-pool-exchange service was established, and employees who 
could be identified as having potential commuting problems were interviewed 
The resulting transition to public and private transportation on July 1, 1959. 
was accomplished without significant effect on employment. Separations dyr. 
ing the period immediately before and since relocation of the headquarters 
have been lower than Government average. Those attributable to the move 
have been far lower than expected. 

7. Evidence of change in employees’ residence location: Changes in employee 
residence location, which began in 1955 after the move to Germantown was 
announced and have continued since that time, are shown in the following 
tabulations: 


AEC employee residence locations by minutes driving time to Germantown 
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8. Number of parking spaces provided at headquarters: Approximately 1,100 
parking spaces, exclusive of visitor and official parking, are provided at the head- 
quarters site. 

9. Priority or charges on parking spaces: Parking spaces are not subject to 
charges or priority, and are occupied on a first-come first-served basis. 

B. Views on the transportation plan: Regarding our views on the transporta- 
tion plan as it relates to the headquarters location, the AEC carefully reviewed 
the plan and stated in a letter dated August 14, 1959, to Hon. Maurice H. Stans 
that we had no comments to offer. Although the headquarters is located beyond 
the survey area boundary, it appears that, if adopted, the transportation plan, 
coupled with existing facilities, will be suitable to meet our needs. 
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ExHIBIT 15B 





The Washington Post 

Federal Starting and Quitting Times 
Marked for thousands of persons and 15- peaks—52,485 at 8:30 a.m. and 52,799 at 
minute intervals, this chart shows the 5 p.m.—and lows—100 at 7:15 a.m. and 


starting and quitting hours of 168,000 Fed- 300 at 5:45. 
eral employes in the District. Note the 
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WASHINGTON MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY PLAN 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1959 


ConGress OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Joint CoMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON 
MerropouitaNn PROBLEMS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to recess at 10:10 a.m. in room 
4226, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Senator Alan 
Bible, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senator Bible, chairman; Representatives McMillan, vice 
chairman, Smith and Broyhill. 

Also present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director; Henry Bain and 
Arthur Lazarus, consultants to the committee; Betty Kraus, secretary. 
Also: Robert Keith, Director, Mass Transportation Survey; William 
—. Finley, Director, National Capital Planning Commission; and 
Richard Kraft, Director, National Capital Regional Planning Council, 
committee advisers. 

The CHatrMan. The hearing will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Ulin of the Surveys & Re- 
garch Corp. of Washington, D.C. 


STATEMENT OF JEREMY C. ULIN, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, SURVEYS 
& RESEARCH CORP., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Uttn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you havea prepared statement ? 

Mr. Uuin. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have extra copies so that we can follow it? 

Mr. Uxin. I am afraid I only have manuscript copies, and I have 
given them to the press. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Utin. My name is Jeremy C. Ulin. Iama research associate of 
Surveys & Research Corp., a private consulting firm of Washington, 
DC. 

Our work involves analysis of many statistical problems, including 
problems of prediction or forecasting. 

Last year, for example, we prepared at the request of this commit- 
tee a staff study entitled, “A Metropolitan Statistical Program for the 
National Capital Region.” 

Recently we were asked by the committee to prepare a report on the 
statistical aspects of the Mass Transportation Survey. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit that 
report for inclusion in the record of these hearings, and then highlight 
our main findings on the traffic forecasting phase of the Mass Trans- 
portation Survey and plan. 

101 
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The Cuarrman. You may proceed in that manner, and the full re- 
port will be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Urn. I am appearing here today as a consultant to the 
committee. 

As the members of this committee are well aware, forecasting in any 
field is a hazardous business. All of you recall the embarrassment of 
most of the political forecasters in the 1948 presidential election. 

Last spring, Labor Secretary Mitchell threw his hat into the fore. 
casting ring and said he would eat it if October unemployment did not 
drop under 3 million. Not anticipating the length of the steel strike 
Secretary Mitchell is now in grave danger of a digestive upset. 

Yesterday testimony by several witnesses before this committee 
eran up similar difficulties with population estimates. Human 

eings seem to take a consistent delight in making boobs of the 
forecasters. 

If forecasting is generally hazardous, then it is especially so for 
traffic forecasting. 

There are three main reasons for this: 

First, there seem to be a great many variables which influence 
Washington’s future transportation needs, and changes in any one of 
them can upset the apple cart. 

Second, we do not really know very much about people’s travel 
behavior, so we have to make a great many assumptions which are 
often little more than guesses. 

And, third, it is only in the last 3 or 4 years that we have begun 
to develop techniques for making good traffic projections. 

The connection between these difficulties and the traffic projections 
actually used in the Mass Transportation Survey is nowhere better 
summarized than in the report of Wilbur Smith & Associates, traffic 
consultants to the Mass Transportation Survey. 

That report contains the following statement: 

There are no standard methods for predicting the patterns of future urban 
travel although several procedures have been explored in recent years. All of 
the studies have been experimental. * * * In many respects, therefore, the 
analyses reported here were research studies which explored new ideas and 
methods for the projection of urban travel to future years. 

It should be stressed that we all owe the Mass Transportation Survey 
staff and its traffic consultants a debt of gratitude for the significant 
advances it has made in the art, I do not yet think it can be called a 
science, of traffic forecasting. 

But, at the same time, it is appropriate for the committee to look 
critically and objectively at what it has done and what needs further 
to be done to provide a basis for this committee, the Congress, and the 
community to make decisions about a future transportation plan. 

Where oo we start in an evaluation of the mass transportation survey 
plan and the traffic forecasts which largely determine it? 

I think it might first be useful to distinguish three major elements 
which are involved in almost every forecast. These three elements are: 

1. A series of given facts or assumed facts to which the forecasting 


method is applied. 
2. The forecasting method itself, which often includes various as- 
sumptions. 


3. For any given set of facts, and an individual forecast based upon 
them, the degree of accuracy or error of that forecast. 
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Let us now see how these elements work out in the Mass Transporta- 
tion Survey and plan. 

First, let us look at the set of facts or assumed facts presented to 
the forecasting method. They include two major items: 

(a) Total estimated population, and Ce 

b) A future regional land use plan which indicates the spatial 
distribution of that population in terms of homes, jobs, and the like. 

In the mass transportation plan, only one population figure and one 
land use plan were used for forecasting purposes. If alternative pop- 
ulation sizes and alternative land use plans had also been assumed, 
the resulting traffic forecasts and transportation plans based upon 
those forecasts might have been considerably different from the single 
recommended plan. ’ 

This approach of making several forecasts under assumptions of 
different population and land use conditions would help policy and 
decision-making officials, as well as the general public, make more 
informed decisions about the kind of a transportation plan it needs 
or wants. 

It would clarify the alternative choices actually available and the 
implications of each choice. 

t would help to answer such questions as these: How large a price 
must we pay for a land use plan which is comparatively inefficient for 
transportation purposes / 

What are the transportation implications of extreme decentraliza- 
tion and dispersion of residences and jobs in the suburban and fringe 
areas, aS Opposed to a more tightly structured or a relatively more 
centralized community ? 

For each traffic forecast and transportation plan based upon differ- 
ent land use assumptions, how adaptable is it to significantly larger 
or smaller total levels of population ? 

Unfortunately, the mass transportation survey and plan in its 

resent form does not help us with such basic policy issues, because it 
ias not presented us with clear alternatives to consider. 

This committee may wish to consider the advisability of having 
whatever regional organization is created to deal with metropolitan 
transportation problems develop the sort of alternatives discussed. 

Let us now turn to the second of our three major elements in traffic 
forecasting, the actual forecasting methods used. 

Since they are described in detail elsewhere, I will be as brief as 
possible. ‘They may be divided into three areas of application: 

Estimated total number or trips, their geographic distribution 
within the area, and their division as between modes of travel which, 
for our purposes, means especially their division between private auto- 
mobile and public transit. 

The forecasting techniques for determining the total number of 
trips to be made in the area are based upon observation and analysis 
of actual travel behavior in the Washington region. 

Origin-destination surveys conducted in 1948 and 1955 provided the 
travel data used. 

In general, projections of total number of trips assumed that per- 
sons in various income and residential groups would make the same 


average number of trips for each of the several purposes in 1980 as 
they had in 1955. 
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For example, persons in higher income groups and living in subur- 
ban areas were found to make more social and commercial trips than 
others. 1980 trip forecasts take that into account, as well as the 
changes in income level and degree of suburbanization anticipated by 
the land use plan. : 

After the total number of trips have been determined, the next ste 
is to forecast their points of origin and destination throughout the 
area. 

The method used for making that estimate is often called the gray- 
ity flow model. 

As committee members may recall from explanations of the model 
given them previously by Messrs. Arthur Lazarus and Robert 
Mitchell, the model relates trips between various districts of the area 
directly to the number of trip attractions in a district, such as jobs, 
homes, stores, and inversely to the travel time or distance between that 
district and other districts. 

A separate model was used for each of three major trip purposes, 
work, social, and commercial. 

As had been true for forecasts of total number of trips, the 
“oravitational pull” of various attractors in each district from other 
districts was derived from observations of actual travel behavior re- 
vealed by 1948 and 1955 origin-destination surveys, and it was as. 
sumed those relationships would be the same in 1980. 

Thus, for example, the geographic distribution of trips estimated 
in 1980 assumes that area residents will be inclined to live as close to 
or as faraway from work as they did a few years ago. 

It should be noted that the assumptions about travel behavior 
made in the forecasting models for both total number of trips and 
their geographic distribution may not hold up over a long period of 
time. 

People may travel more or less often than assumed, at different 
times, and the influence of time or distance on where they go may be 
somewhat different. 

However, some assumptions have to be made for forecasting pur- 
poses, and the ones actually made are based on the most recent experi- 
ence available. 

Nevertheless, the accuracy of the various assumptions should be 
tested from time to time, and the traflic projections based upon them 
revised as necessary. 

That brings us to the third area of application of the traffic fore- 
casting techniques, the distribution of the total number of trips al- 
ready forecast as between automobile and mass, including rapid, 
transit. 

This is an exceedingly difficult problem to handle since we have 
little previous local experience to guide us. 

Essentially we want to answer this question: How many persons 
will switch from use of autos to rapid transit when and if the latter 
is provided as an alternative?) And we want the answer, most of 
all, for the rush-hour periods and for trips between downtown and 
outside, since those time periods and routes are the most heavily 
traveled. 

How does the Mass Transportation Survey answer this vital ques- 
tion? First, it assumes that a certain proportion of persons will 
always ride transit regardless of the nature of service provided. 
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This group amounts to around 20 percent of the total number of 
transit-auto tripscombined. 

It then assumes that for various reasons another group of persons 
will always choose cars over transit regardless of cost or service pro- 
vided. This group amounts to around 30 percent of the total number 
of transit-auto trips combined. 

That leaves about half the number of trips to be made in 1980 con- 
tingent upon people's preference of mode. 

The Mass Transportation Survey assumes that out-of-pocket costs 
and comfort of both auto and rapid transit are the same; that there 
is some “stickiness” in people’s willingness to use transit, but that 
relative speed of the two modes between areas will otherwise deter- 
mine selections. a’ 

Largely on the basis of the limited rae of one suburban area, 
Cook County, including Chicago, a traffic diversion curve was devel- 
oped showing the ratio of transit to auto trips under various time rela- 
tionships between them. 

According to the curve, transit would have to be at least twice as 
fast as an auto before all trips would be made on it. Similarly, 
transit would obtain only 40 percent of the total number of trips 
made between two points when just as fast as a car. 

On the basis of the various assumptions made and the application 
of the curve to interdistrict trips between downtown and outlying 
areas, the Mass Transportation Survey concluded that only about 50 
percent of the total transit-auto trips to downtown in the peak hour 
would be made by express and local transit, the rest by private car. 

In my judgment, there is a considerable degree of looseness as well 
as arbitrariness in the assumptions made by the mass transit survey 
for dividing auto and transit trips. 

A somewhat different set of assumptions on this point might have 
resulted in considerably larger forecasts for transit use, and hence 
reduced the estimated number of auto trips by the same amount. 

While comparison with not quite comparable information is not 
altogether cricket, I cannot resist the opportunity to note that 87 per- 
cent of the persons in downtown Chicago during a weekday afternoon 
come by transit, according to a recent story by Jack Eisen in the 
Washington Post. 

A percentage of this magnitude might make quite a difference in 
the highway component of the mass transportation plan. 

Furthermore, there may be public policy reasons for encouraging 
people to ride transit rather than auto, which were not encompassed 
by the Mass Transportation Survey. 

Yesterday, for example, Mr. Staats of the Bureau of the Budget 
advised this committee of the President’s desire that every effort be 
made, and I quote, “to emphasize or encourage the use of rail transit, 
express busses, and outlying terminal parking, rather than emphasiz- 
ing additional highways which tend to encourage automobile com- 
muting.” 


Similar views have been expressed by other witnesses for a variety of 
reasons. 

It might be highly useful for members of this committee, the Con- 
gress, and the public to know how alternative transportation plans re- 


quired under assumptions of greater usage of public transit would com- 
pare with the proposed plan. 
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This committee may want to consider the prudence of giving this 
assignment to whatever regional transportation agency may be created, 

The Cuatrman. Might I ask you a question on this point that you 
have just developed? It is one that intrigues me a great. deal, and J 
was somewhat critical of the present study and the assumptions they 
have adopted in that regard. 

What assumptions would you use and how would you guard against 
the same type of looseness that you criticize them for ? 

Mr. Urn. I think that is a good question, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not have specific assumptions to recommend to the committee, 
I think my point is that the people who make traffic forecasts, perhaps, 
should consider several different figures for proportions of the people 
who will travel during the rush hour using transit, keeping in mind 
that through the use of appropriate public policies it may be 
possible to increase the number of people who would use transit. 

For example, if limitations were placed on parking in the down- 
town area, if tolls were placed on freeways leading into the downtown 
area, perhaps if people were not permitted to drive into the central 
sector of the city during rush hour periods, these things would tend 
to encourage the relative use of transit. 

I am not saying that I believe these things should be done; I am 
only saying these are things which could be done to increase the use 
of transit as compared with the use of automobiles. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, l appreciate your views on it. 

One thing that has intrigued me about the District of Columbia 
traffic pattern for some period of time is this: I live in the Maryland 
area, and I find myself driving alone in an automobile, day after day, 
and passing automobile after automobile with one driver occupant 
coming into this particular area in Washington, and returning home. 

Now, is this apparently common human behavior, and is that going 
to change in 1970 or 1980? Or are we still going to have one driver 
in an automobile driving all by himself, no matter what the congestion! 

Mr. Utrn. I wish I knew the answer to that question. I think in 
the mass transportation survey the assumption was made that about 
the same average number of people weelh be riding in a car as had 
been true in the 1955 period. Phat, of course, is subject to some change 
in the future, but we really do not have any way of knowing what that 
is likely to be. 

The Cuarrman. Another thing that intrigues me in that same con- 
nection—and I am still not clear as to how you transfer one driver 
from his automobile into a rapid transit system. Just looking at the 
present system that we have, it does not seem to me it is too bad going 
up into Silver Spring, and in Wheaton, in that area, and yet there are 
people who will prefer to drive day after day rather than use a fairly 
effective rapid transit system. 

I mean, as an illustration, I think it takes you 12 minutes to go from 
Union Station here, a block and a half away, to Silver Spring, and I 
think you make it in about 12 minutes. It seems to me it is a fairly 
good time, as compared to driving time of 30 minutes, day after day. 
I still see individual drivers bucking the traffic, so to speak. 

How do you prevent that, or are you trying to prevent it? What 
is your thinking along that line? 

Mr. Uuin. I think that perhaps the best answer to that question is 
this: we, of course, presume that there will always be some people 
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gho will prefer to drive under any conditions, even if they have a 
choice of rapid transit. I think we concede that point. — 

What we do not know is how many people will resist. the use of 
transit, even When it is made really attractive to them. In the mass 
transportation survey certain assumptions were made as to how many 

ople would use transit as compared to automobiles, when we have 
rapid transit, and the point I was trying to make is that we really have 
no way of knowing in advance what that division will be. 

But it is within the power of appropriate public officials to influence 
that proportion if they care to, through the means I enumerated 
previously. 

In other words, even though a person might always prefer to use 
his car rather than to go transit, 1f the cost of driving is relatively 

ater than the cost of transit, or the cost of driving goes up a good 
deal, this person may change his mind and decide to go transit instead. 

If highways are not built to give him the kind of speed that he 
would otherwise attain, he might prefer to go transit rather than by 
car, 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. GutHeim. Could the record show at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the mass transportation survey report, figures 31 and 32, on 

ages 40 and 41, are the specific references on traffic assignment as 
tween rail rapid transit, existing streets and freeways. 

I think this will help to keep things straight. 

The CHarrMan. Allright. You may proceed. 

Mr. Uttn. So much for the second of our three major elements in 
traffic forecasting. 

The third element relates to the degree of accuracy or error in any 
particular forecast. If we grant all the basic assumptions made in 
the mass transportation survey and plan, how accurate is the one 
overall forecast actually made? We are talking here about accuracy, 
even if all assumptions prove fully correct. Unfortunately, the mass 
transportation survey does not tell us, so that, in a strict sense, we 
cannot even be certain that the recommended transportation plan is 
based upon reasonably accurate traffic forecasts. 

Statistical and mathematical methods are available by which statis- 
tical error can be determined, and such methods should be applied to 
any forecasts presented public officials if they are to be deserving of 
full confidence. 

Such methods cannot only tell us what the margin of error may be 
ina particular forecast, but they can also help to reduce that error 
and improve accuracy, when applied earlier in the forecasting process. 

Rather than take up the valuable time of this committee in going 
through these fairly technical questions, let me note that they are con- 
sidered in some detail in the report I have submitted for the record. 

Permit me to conclude my remarks by restating what seems to be the 
most important point to this committee. 

The proposed transportation plan in the mass transportation sur- 
vey is based upon a single set of assumptions about a number of key 
variables. 

The most important variables are the assumed land-use plan, the 
assumed population level, and the assumed popularity and usage of 
rapid transit. 


48375—60——_8 
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If separate forecasts and transportation plans are made for several 
alternatives to each variable, we can then understand what alternative 
choices are available to us and what the implications and consequences 
are for each choice. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMixian. Mr. Ulin, I enjoyed your statement, 
The only question that bothers me about this throwing obstacles jy 
the path of the private automobile owners in using the highways and 
conveniences is the fact that they pay 5 cents a gallon on a gallon of 
gasoline they purchase to maintain these highways and streets. 

What are we going to do about that? Are we going to have the 
cities build that without these taxes? As long as we can bill the 
motorists to build the highways and streets, we cannot throw many 
obstacles in his way to prevent them from using them, can we? 

Mr. Uti. I think perhaps I should make one point clear. I am 
not here recommending to the committee—— 

Representative McMittan. Yes, [ realize that. 

Mr. Urn. Any particular transportation plan. I am only trying 
to point out that if we consider alternative transportation systems in 
terms of, among other things, varied numbers and proportions of 
people who are likely to use transit as opposed to driving their cars, we 
will then have a choice to make among alternatives. 

Representative McMitznan. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative BroyHinu. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. I think possibly, Mr. Gutheim has a question 
or two. 

Mr. Guruem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think, before asking one or two substantive questions, I want to 
make sure that the significance of your prepared remarks in the con- 
text of this hearing as a whole, is clear. 

The burden of your analysis of the statistical procedures used in 
the mass transportation survey is not that the methods were wrong, 
but that the results must be used subject to certain qualifications as 
to the degree of accuracy that may be obtained by even the best 
methods that are available today. 

Mr. Utin. Yes. 

Mr. Gutuerm. I want to make it quite clear that you were not trying 
to criticize 

Mr. Urn. That is right. 

Mr. Gurueim. Or second-guess the methods of the survey. 

Mr. Unin. Notat all. 

Mr. Guruetm. You note, for example, that most of the existing 
highways in this area have been planned on the basis of data that 
were obtained in a far cruder and less sophisticated way than any 
which this survey has proposed. 

Would you know, for example, what. the relative accuracy of the 
old origin and destination surveys are that we used to use as the basis 
for highway projection ? 

Mr. Unin. I do not, offhand, happen to know. 

Mr. Guruerm. It is on the aie of about 30 percent, and I think 
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that is fraught with all kinds of difficulties, and indeed, statistical 
perils. 

The second point that, it seems to me, was fundamental to the gen- 
eral argument you were making, is that rather than trying to predict 
human behavior in some rather abstract way, that more consideration 
be given to how people would behave if they were given certain alter- 
native types of transportation or if they were educated as, through 
advertising or other ways, that transit operators commonly employ, or 
if they were subjected to some restraint in the use of highways or 
freeways, for example, through the use of red lights or other com- 
monplace devices of that kind. , 

Is the public policy question the other thing that you were going 
into? " 

Mr. Uury. I think you are getting at it. I do not know if I would 
put it exactly in those terms, but I think that you : 

Mr. GurHemm. You feel stronger recognition should be given to 
the fact that if you do not like the system that they came out with 
here, that another system certainly lay within the realm of possibility ? 

Mr. Unrn. That is right. 

Mr. GurHEem. Now, may I ask one further question on one further 

int. 

The method that was actually used in the projection of traffic gen- 
erated by 3 million people in the design year of 1980, living over this 
large metropolitan area in accordance with land-use assumptions of 
where people would be residing and where they would be working, 
has led to the development of a gross projection that is based upon 
land use and the traffic generated by this rather than solely by the 
projection of past travel behavior. 

Mr. Uuin. That is correct. 

Mr. Gurnem. You do not have any quarrel with that method, do 
you ! 

Mr. Urn. No; I think the method involved is a considerable im- 
provement over methods that. have been previously used. 

Mr. Gurnem. The main thing I want now to make sure of is that in 
the assignment of travel to various modes, it is the policy thing we are 
really talking about, rather than trying to use some obscure statistical 
device to guess it? 

Mr. Uuin. That. is correct. 

Mr. Gutrnem. Now, to what extent would you say that. travel be- 
havior, that is, the number and the length of the trips and the choice 
of automobile or transit, is likely to be influenced by the character of 
the transportation facilities that we actually do build: by the amount 
of highways, and the amount of transit ; and, perhaps, by their timing. 
That is, would there be more rail riders if we built the rail system at an 
early stage in the program rather than at a late stage in the program, 
as is provided by the plan? 

Mr. Urry. You are dealing here with an area which is very difficult. 

I think it is perfectly obvious that if we build a rail system earlier 
rather than later we will have more rail users at an earlier time. 

I think, of course, your question is if we build a rail system earlier 
will it produce ultimately more riders than would be the case if we 
delay its construction. 

Mr. Gurnem. Yes. 
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Could we say that, in conclusion, the range of a possible error over 
the period of time of this traffic projection, the next 21 years, for 
example, to 1981, is this range of error great enough to warrant 
further detailed study by the agency designated to carry out the plan 
before large investments are made? 

Mr. Utin. Unfortunately, since I do not know what the error is now 
in the forecasts, it is difficult to say. 

I do feel that we should assure ourselves that the margin of error 
contained in the forecast is not too problematical before basing a 
decision on it. 

Mr. Guruerm. In the previous hearings that we held on transporta- 
tion almost a year and a half now, there was quite sustained reference 
to the need for continuous study. 

For example, it was pointed out that this development of a traffic 
demand on the basis of land use would change as land use changed, 
and that you should have some procedure for updating the changes in 
land use; as, for example, on a particular highway land that is now 
vacant or occupied by single-family houses was built up in apartments 
and many, many more people were going to work. 

You should be able to keep these changes under such continuous 
scrutiny that your figures would be current all the time and not be 
subject to outdating as a result of the changes that were taking place 
in this rapidly developing area? 

Mr. Urn. I think the idea of continued forecasting, based on 
changes that occur in the assumptions or in the data which the fore- 
casts include, is an important one, and I think, or at least I hope, 
that the remarks I made strongly implied the importance, if not the 
necessity, of continued forecasting. 

Mr. Guruem. Well now, again with specific reference to the gray- 
ity model analysis, the quarrel that we would have with it, I suppose, 
is not really with the method as such, the theory of it, but with the 
specific formulas that are used to translate land use, for example, and 
other factors into the amount of traffic generated. 

These formulas are unique to each individual city, are they not! 
They are not the same formulas to apply to Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
to Washington ? 

Mr. Uti. It is a difficult question to answer. 

I think the elements that go into the formula are essentially the 
same in every city, but the weights that are placed on each element 
may be somewhat different from one city to another. 

Mr. Guruerm. I suggest really that the only way of refining these 
formulas will be primarily by reference to the experience and in using 
them in a particular city. 

Mr. Uuin. I think that is correct. 


Mr. Gutruem. So there is the expectation that some greater 


improvement in the accuracy of these projections according to this 


method would be developed over the next 10 years or something of 


that sort ? 
Mr. Urn. That is conceded. 
Mr. Guruem. Thank you very much. 
The Cuarrman. I have no further questions. 
Thank you very much. 
Mr. Utin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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ExuHIsBIt 16 


QTATISTICAL PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN THE MAss TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 
AND PLAN 


(Prepared by Surveys & Research Corp., Washington, D.C., October 31, 1959) 
INTRODUCTION 


Surveys & Research Corp. respectfully submits the following report covering 
certain important statistical questions raised by the Mass Transportation Survey 
and plan. In a contract between Surveys & Research Corp. and the Joint Com- 
mittee, we were requested “to prepare an advisory report analyzing and com- 
menting on: (1) The statistical methods employed in the Washington Mass 
Transportation Survey and Plan; (2) the need for continuing updating activities 
to maintain the data basis to the so-called gravity model mode of traffic analysis ; 
and (3) the organizational aspects of transportation statistics and other metro- 
politan government programs.” 

This report does not try to cover the above points comprehensively, which 
would have been impossible within the brief few weeks allotted. However, we 
hope we have been successful in identifying some of the more significant ques- 
tions involved which the committee will find helpful in its forthcoming hearings 
on the Mass Transportation Survey. 

Full responsibility for this report belongs to one of our professional staff, 
Jeremy C. Ulin. However, the report also owes much to the thoughtful sugges- 
tions and criticisms made by Stuart A. Rice, Libert Ehrman, and Bernard R. Bell 
of our staff, and by our professional colleague, Ezra Glaser, who all examined it 
in manuscript. 

SUMMARY OF MAIN FINDINGS 


1. The recommended transportation plan in the mass transportation survey is 
based upon only one traffic forecast and therefore upon a single set of assump- 
tions relating to key variables. The key variables are the assumed. population 
level, the assumed land-use plan, and the assumed popularity of rapid transit. 
Other assumptions might conveniently be made. If separate forecasts and trans- 
portation plans are made for several alternatives to each variable, we can then 
understand what alternative choices are available to us and what the implica- 
tions and consequences are for each choice. 

2. While unquestionably more sophisticated than the origin-destination survey 
methods which used to prevail, the new forecasting procedures used in the mass 
transportation survey are still largely experimental and require refinement. 
Improvements are needed, and can probably be made, at conceptual, analytical, 
and data collection levels of the forecasting process. Of particular importance 
is the need for statistical validation of various models used and calculations of 
the degree of accuracy or error in several forecasting steps. 

3. The previous findings lead inevitably to the view that a continuing metro- 
politan statistical program conceived broadly in scope and employing the highest 
possible professional skills can play an instrumental role in the perfection of 
traffic forecasting procedures acceptable from a scientific standpoint, and that 
indeed without such a program and an organization to implement it the prospects 
for obtaining transportation plans predicated on a sound methodological base 
are comparatively poor. 


I. ANALYSIS OF STATISTICAL METHODS 


Statistical procedures are of basic importance in forecasting future traffic 
loads and in determining the transportation facilities needed to meet them. 
In the complex traffic forecasting phases of the mass transportation survey 
(MTS), they are employed at many stages. For purposes of clarity and ana- 
lytical convenience, we have organized our presentation in terms of three major 
elements which are inherent in most forecasting: (1) A series of given facts, 
or assumed facts, to which the forecasting method is applied; (2) the fore- 
casting method itself, which often includes various assumptions; and (3) the 


degree of accuracy, or error, for any particular forecast resulting from the first 
two elements. 
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A. Given Or assumed facts underlying forecasting method 


Two important sets of data are given or assumed in the MTS for forecasting 
purposes: total estimated population; and a land use plan indicating the Ze0- 
graphic distribution of that population, including its homes, places of work 
shopping areas, and so forth. We will consider each in turn. ’ 


1. Population 


The Corporation for Economie and Industry Research (CEIR) served ag 
consultant to the MTS in projecting population data. Its detailed styqy 
(note 1) employs two methods in forecasting population to target years: ap 
“intersectoral” analysis based largely on estimated future employment oppor. 
tunities in both related and independent economic sectors; and a demographic 
analysis based upon estimates of birth, death, and migration rates. The burdep 
of the projections, however, seems clearly placed on employment potentials. 

In general, the methods used by CEIR in forecasting population levels seem 
highly sophisticated and acceptable from the technical standpoint. In partie. 
lar, they recognize the great many variables for which assumptions must be 
made and provide a number of forecasts which are based upon different sets 
of assumptions. The result of these separate calculations is a range of pros- 
pective 1980 population from 2.1 to 4.8 million (which by no means exhausts 
the spectrum). 

However, while not explicitly recommending a particular population level gs 
most likely, CEIR seems to prefer that combination of assumptions about demo- 
graphic trends and job prospects which results in an estimated population of 
approximately 3.4 million. This compares with the estimated 3.0 million popu- 
lation assumed for transportation planning purposes in the MTS. (Note 2.) 

Published documents and discussions with MTS staff together indicate that 
the discrepancy in the above population estimates is due entirely to differing 
assumptions on one important vartable, degree of industrialization. In all 
other respects, the assumptions made and figures provided by CEIR were appar- 
ently accepted. 

Of particular relevance for our purposes is not that there is a difference in 
judgment between two responsible groups as to likely future population levels, 
but rather that only one total population estimate was used for traffic fore- 
easting purposes. No matter what assumptions are nrade about employment or 
demographic variables, any resultant forecast is hazardous. It might therefore 
be useful to postulate several different sets of assumptions relating to key 
variables, which would provide alternative population forecasts. These addi- 
tional forecasts would permit answers to such significant questions as these: 

(a) How would the transportation system proposed differ under assump- 
tions of significantly smaller, or significantly larger, populations, especially 
in respect to rapid transit facilities? 

(b) Even if the estimates of population for 1980 (or the design year) are 
taken to be in the 3 million range, to what extent can the proposed plan 
be effectively adapted to larger populations in subsequent years? 


2. Land use and socioeconomic data base 


The recommended transportation plan is in many respects a product of the 
land use assumptions which underlie it. Of particular importance is the regional 
deployment of homes and jobs as well as the basic socioeconomic characteristics 
of the people who live and work here. So far as the land use pattern is con- 
cerned, the primary assumptions are a rapidly growing belt of employment 
centers in the outer fringe with a slightly increased number of jobs in the down- 
town area; and continued outward dispersal of low-density housing to accomo- 
date residents. Though specific land use considerations lie beyond the scope of 
this report, it is pertinent to note here that alternative assumptions about land 
use might result in significantly different traffic patterns and hence the resultant 
transportation plans. Traffic forecasts based upon alternative land use plans 
would provide answers to such questions as these: 

(a) What are the transportation implications of extreme decentralization 
and dispersal of residences or jobs in suburban or outlying areas, as opposed 
to a more tightly structured or a relatively more centralized community? 

(b) Which transportation plan most effectively serves desired or preferred 
land use objectives? 

(c) Which land use plan comes closest to achieving efficient transportation 
patterns? 

(d) How would the proposed transportation plan differ under different 
land use assumptions? 
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This approach of making several forecasts under assumptions of different land 
gse (and population) conditions would clarify the alternative choices actually 
available and suggest the implications of each choice. =e 

Selected socioeconomic characteristics are important because, within the 
framework of assumed population and land use, they are believed to correlate 
with the character of travel patterns generated throughout the area. rhe par- 
ticular relationships of these qualities to traffic patterns are explored in the 
next section. At this point it will be sufficient to note the types of data obtained 
and used for that purpose, with brief indications of their reliability. 

The major data categories are population, labor force, employment, income 
jevel, retail sales, and car ownership. For each vategory, data were obtained 
or estimated for 1955 (the base year of the MTS) and projected to 1965 and to 
1980 (the target years), for each of more than 160 traffic districts collectively 
comprising the metro. 

All of the data items, except for car ownership, were assembled by staff of the 
MTS. Estimates of labor force are based primarily on population volumes 
assigned each traffic district from the land use planning standpoint. They are 
eonsistent with the overall population forecasts described in the preceding 
section. Employment estimates for each district are also tied to land use plans 
and are consistent in number with total employment figures derived from the 
same population forecasts. ’ 

Data on income levels (five broad categories) and retail sales (percentage of 
metro retail sales volume) for each district are largely “horseback” estimates 
pased partly upon field observations of local planning officials. While the con- 
scientious efforts of those who assembled the data can hardly be questioned, their 
reliability is uncertain. 

Car ownership data (per capita ratios) were prepared by the traffic consultant. 
Experience in other communities is alleged to support somewhat different ratios 
for various income and residential categories. Data also appear to assume an 
eventual saturation level of ownership in higher income and suburban areas. 


B. Forecasting methods and techniques 


Given the data described in the previous section, it is time to apply to them 
the tools of forecasting. They may be divided into three distinct steps: 

(1) Predictions of total number of trips in the metro for 1980; (2) geographic 
distribution of trips between various points in the area; and (3) distribution 
orassignment of trips as between alternative modes. 

1, Total number of estimated trips.—The first step in forecasting target year 
trafic volumes was to find out what factors appear directly related to trip 
volumes, to weigh those factors according to observed or assumed relationship 
and to multiply by given population sizes. 

Trip projections were made for each district in the metro area, and for each 
of three purposes, on the assumption that somewhat different factors, or differ- 
ent values for given factors, would govern the number of trips made for each 
purpose. The three purposes selected were: work, commercial, and social. 
Each purpose was then related to a set of variable factors assumed or found to 
correlate with it and weighted according to values assigned each variable. 

Since every trip has two ends, two sets of projections were actually made: 
one set for trips having one end at home (since most trips begin or end there), 
and another set for trips having one end at a “purpose” point. The factors used, 
by purpose, for trips having one end at home were: 


Purpose Correlating factors used 
mers, 2 oak i) Ot de ls Labor force, income level. 
rere! i oe is eee 2h Residential location, income level. 
ees gt SO a Se Residential location, income level. 
The factors used for trips having one end at a “purpose” point were: 
Purpose Correlating factors used 
TE EE EOP ate 01 len Pee ae Employment. 
RS Sale a | tee Gas Retail sales volume. 
ae eels 3) el duet kl al Population, income level. 


The two projections made in the above way were adjusted to take account 
of miscellaneous trips (such as those between social and commercial and work 
points), which were fairly small in number. We will ignore this minor con- 
sideration in our brief discussion. 
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Correlation values for each factor were based primarily on data from the 
1955 O-D survey and the MTS socioeconomic data compilations. The effect og 
expected changes in income and increasing suburbanization (both assumptions 
made elsewhere) on trip generation were built into the forecasts. However, the 
forecasts do assume that the number of trips generated for each purpose by ap 
average person in a given socioeconomic group and in a given residential category 
will be the same in 1980 as in 1955. The long-term stability of such relationships 
may be questionable and should be carefully watched for indications of change, 
Fortunately, any major changes in travel frequency are not likely to affect work 
trips much if at all, and they are the bulk of the trips made during the critica] 
peak-load hours. 

There is also some difficulty with social trips, which perhaps include tog 
many varied purposes to permit effective correlation. Most trips in this cate 
gory come at other than peak-load periods, and hence are not important to 
facilities requirements. However, social trips are defined to include school, g 
fairly important and growing sector, and many of them are made during peak. 
load periods. It is not clear how much improvement, or difference, would oceyr 
in total peak-load traffic forecasts if school trips were separately classified ang 
related to distinctive correlation factors. 

One of the most important assumptions made in projecting numbers of trips 
is that their time distribution during the day will be primarily the same in 1989 
as in 1955 (Note 3). Since the overall MTS plan is geared to peak-load require. 
ments, we are particularly concerned with trip volumes and patterns during thege 
four peak hours. Traffic forecasts made for the 1980 peak-load period (taken 
as a whole rather than by hour because of sampling difficulties, with appropriate 
adjustments for the single peak hour) assume that trips made for each of the 
three purposes will be in the same proportion to their respective 24-hour total 
as in 1955. For example, if 70 out of 100 work trips were made during peak 
hours in 1955, then 70 out of 100 work trips forecast for 1980 are assumed for 
the peak hours. 

This assumption would be incorrect to the extent any of the following 
things happened: individuals voluntarily readjusted their commuting time 
habits (thus, if highway congestion eased during peak hours, or if rapid transit 
were introduced, more people might decide to travel during peak hours) ; the 
workweek were shortened to 4 days on a staggered basis for significant employ. 
ment groups; and the official working hours of major employment centers were 
spread further. It is interesting to note that between 1948 and 1955 significant 
changes in time distribution did occur for social and commercial trips, largely 
because of increased TV viewing and shopping at night. If new transporta- 
tion facilities momentarily reduced rush-hour bottlenecks, it is entirely possible 
that persons free to make social, commercial, or miscellaneous trips at anytime 
might be less inhibited about doing so then. Again, the long-term stability of 
the assumption that the daily time distribution of trips will remain constant 
bears watching and adjustment as necessary. 

There is also a geographic aspect to the time distribution of trips. Traffic 
forecasts for 1980 assume not only that the same proportion of trips for each 
purpose will fall during the peak hour as in 1955, but that this proportion will 
be constant for trips made between all points of the area. So far as we have been 
‘able to determine, this assumption was not explored but merely made for the 
sake of convenience. It is not unlikely that trips made by different occupational 
status groups (a factor not specifically used in the MTS), clustered in different 
districts, would exhibit variant time distributions for given purposes: construc- 
tion workers and milkmen living in district X, for example, might commute at 
different times than doctors and Government officials living in district Y. 
Unfortunately, the impact of such variant patterns on peak load traffic fore 
‘casts is impossible to estimate. 

2. Geographic distribution of trips—After the total number of trips to be 
made in 1980 for various purposes was derived, their distribution between dis- 
tricts within the metro was then estimated. Because previously conducted 0-D 
surveys had employed it, a basic system of over 160 districts was used to show 
origins and destinations of projected trips. The total number of trips originating 
in each district (excluding intradistrict trips), by purpose, was then distributed 
to other districts according to a model (usually called gravity flow). 

The concept of the model is clearly described in the MTS report (Note 4) as 
relating “the number of trips between any two districts to two factors: the total 
number of trip ‘attractions’ (homes, stores, jobs, ete.) in each district; and the 
time required to travel between districts.” A separate model was used for each 
major trip purpose (and for each mode), reflecting the varying slopes of graphic 
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eurves expressing those relationships. Slopes were derived from data obtained 
in the 1955 O—D survey, and were assumed to be the same for 1980. This means 
target-year forecasts assume that the time (or distance) schedule of all trips 
for various purposes will remain constant. If a larger proportion of workers, 
for example, should decide to live closer to work, the assumption would be incor- 
rect. Similarly, different travel times between districts from those assumed 
would alter the trip dispersion pattern forecast. Gravity flow models must 
accordingly be observed carefully over time to adjust for any changes in travel 
pehavior which are assumed to be constant. E 

After trip forecasts between districts had been made, the number of trips 
petween Suburban Virginia and the District were reduced by some 30 percent 
and reallocated within Virginia. This was justified by travel patterns revealed 
in the 1955 O-—D survey, and explained (perhaps rationalized ) in terms of the 
physical and psychological barrier of the Potomac River (but, strangely, no com- 
parable barrier appeared for the Anacostia) and the abnormally great distance 
yetween adjacent Virginia and District districts. Whether this is an appro- 
priate explanation is an open question, but it is perfectly clear that the simple 
design of the model is not geared to make allowances for such divergent behavior. 
Taken alone, the problem of Potomac crossings is perhaps not too worrisome. 
More disturbing, however, is the implication that there might be other situations 
of a comparable nature, smaller in scale and hence undetected. This uncom- 
fortable prospect suggests further model refinement is a desirable objective. 

8. Distribution or assignment of trips by mode.—One of the most important 
aspects of the traffic forecasting function was the assignment of the total number 
of estimated trips between various points to major modes of travel. Of particular 
significance are estimates of trips during the rush hour periods by private 
automobile on the one hand, and mass (including rapid) transit on the other, 
since peakload travel patterns by those two modes largely determine design 
requirements. 

This is an exceedingly difficult problem to handle, since no adequate theory of 
choice has yet been developed for metro transportation. Furthermore, previous 
local experience with transit patronage is of decidedly limited value in view of 
the almost complete absence of rapid service. The major question therefore 
seems to be: What proportion of travelers during the peakload hours will be 
inclined to switch from autos to transit when and if rapid transit is offered as 
an alternative ? 

The MTS attempts to answer this question by first distinguishing two groups 
of persons who never have a real choice of mode: 

(a) “transit oriented” persons, and (b) “auto oriented” persons. 

“Transit oriented” persons—who would always go transit under any transpor- 
tation plan—were determined by finding correlations in 1948 and 1955 O-—D data 
between transit use and car ownership, income, and “convenience” of bus or 
trolley service, and applying projected values for those factors to projected popu- 
lations, under a system of no rapid transit. The proportionate size of this group 
would diminish compared with current levels to the extent income and car owner- 
ship rises, as is predicted, but it is still expected to account for about 20 percent 
of the total number of transit-auto trips to be made during peak hours in 1980. 

“Auto oriented” persons—who would go by auto regardless of available transit 
facilites—are assumed to include all persons making trips which do not begin 
or end at home, because “use of transit would frequently involve indirect travel, 
double payment of fares, or similar penalties, or transit would be inconvenient 
because of the need to transport sample cases, display materials, or other com- 
modities” (Note 5). This group represents about 30 percent of the estimated 
total number of 1980 transit-auto trips made during rush hours. 

That leaves about half of the total number of peak hour trips to be made in 
1980 contingent upon consumer preferences of mode in light of available facili- 
ties. The MTS assumes that out-of-pocket costs and comfort of auto and transit 
will be about the same, that there will be some "’stickiness” in people’s willing- 
hess to use transit, but that the faster of the two modes between two given 
points will otherwise be preferred. Apparently on the basis of limited expe- 
rience in one suburban area—Cook County, which includes Chicago—a “traffic 
diversion curve” was developed expressing the proportion of trips which would 
be made by transit and by auto under different relative speed conditions. Ac- 
cording to the curve, transit would have to be at least twice as fast as an auto 
before all trips would be made on it. Similarly, only 40 percent of the total 


number of transit-auto trips between two points would be made by transit when 
equally fast by car. 
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On the basis of the various assumptions made and the application of the 
curve to interdistrict trips between downtown and outlying areas, the MTg 
concluded that only about 50 percent of the total tranist-auto trips to down. 
town in the peak hour would be made by express and local transit, the 'rest py 
private car. , 

There appears to be a considerable degree of looseness, if not arbitrariness, jy 
the assumptions and procedures used to assign projected trip volumes to auto 
and transit. First, the assumption that 30 percent of the total number of trips 
will necessarily be made by private car, regardless of the nature or speed of 
public facilities, is unsupported. What is the empirical evidence for such 
figure? 

Second, the transit-diversion curve is apparently based upon too limited ap 
experience in a single area to be fully acceptable. What do such curves for other 
communities look like? Furthermore, the curve apparently applies to trips for 
all purposes on a 24-hour basis, not specifically to rush hours and/or to work 
trips. Yet elsewhere in the MTS and traffic consultant reports emphasis jg 
properly given to the need to evaluate trips separately by purpose and by time of 
day. Thus we would expect a suburban housewife to drive her station wagon to 
the supermarket regardless of public transit speeds, but her husband might wel] 
take the express bus or train to work regardless of how much faster he could 
drive. 

Several other criticisms might also be made, though they fall somewhat 
beyond the scope of this report. First, it seems likely that the proportion of 
transit trips to auto trips during rush hours is considerably greater in many 
other cities having rapid transit facilities than is forecast for Washington ip 
the MTS report. Thus, for example, a recent report indicates that 87 percent 
of the persons in downtown Chicago during a typical weekday afternoon came 
by transit, many of them during the morning rush hour. (Note 6.) Transit 
preference approaching that level would probably reduce the highway component 
of the MTS plan by a considerable margin. 

Further, there is a very great question as to whether a rapid transit system 
as costly as the one required in Washington could be economically feasible if 
it did not receive greater patronage than the MTS estimates. 

And finally, there may be a number of public policy considerations, not encom- 
passed by the MTS, which would make it desirable to encourage transit as 
against highway usage. Should public policies be adopted fostering transit use, 
the number and proportion of trips made by that mode could be expected to rise. 

The above considerations taken together strongly suggest the advisability of 
making additional forecasts of rush hour traffic loads between downtown and 
outside districts of the city, using different assumptions about relative transit 
patronage. 

One final assumption relating to trip assignments by mode must be noted, 
In order to determine the number of automobiles equivalent to the forecast num- 
ber of person trips, the latter was reduced to take account of riders. This 
adjustment was based on 1955 experience with average auto occupancies for 
trips of 3 different purposes, and it was also correlated with income level. The 
use of 1955 values for 1980 projections assumes that they will remain constant. 
Such an assumption might prove inadequate in the event of (1) greatly increased 
commuter travel costs, under conditions of longer distance trips (which is also 
predicted) ; (2) shortages of parking space, or significant increases in their cost, 
at employment centers, especially in downtown Washington. Average car ocen- 
pancy trends should accordingly be watched for indications of change and appro- 
priate adjustments made in traffic forecasts. 

C. Forecasting accuracy 

To have confidence in a forecast, it is important to know how accurate it is 
likely to be, or to what degree of error it is subject. This is all the more so 
when the forecast is intended to help make decisions about the expenditure of 
several billion dollars which will affect over 2 million people. Unfortunately the 
mass transportation survey throws very little light on the accuracy of the 
traffic forecasts underlying its proposed plan. A number of checks made in the 
course of the survey have no statistical, or other scientific, validity so far as 
published reports indicate. 

Determination of accuracy for traffic projections made under the complex 
procedures involved in the MTS is, of course, no easy task. Margins for potential 
error exist at a number of levels and in many cases do not lend themselves to 
objective or scientific calculation. Thus, for, example, discrepancies between 
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actual and estimated population levels, or between a theoretical land-use plan 
and an actual one, can signify results wide of an intended mark. We forsee no 
convenient method of determining the margin of error for behavioral assump- 
tions of this kind. 

By the same token, the long-term stability of assumed correlations between 
yarious socioeconomic characteristics and travel behavior, or of the travel 
habits of a particular socioeconomic group, do not readily lend themselves to 
objective measurement. The most we can probably do for such matters is to 
make the best possible assumptions, taking them to be more or less fully correct, 
and revise them as circumstances (which we continually watch) dictate. 

The very fact that we must make some basic assumptions containing un- 
measurable degrees of potential error makes it all the more imperative to isolate 
those components in the forecasting process whose accuracy can be calculated. 
Fortunately there are several in the MTS. 

At almost every point in the forecasting process there are measurable sampling 
errors. Projections of total number of trips from each district, and of the 
dispersion of trips between districts, are based on correlations drawn from O—D 
sample surveys. All of those correlations are hence subject to sampling errors 
which are statistically calculable. 

Furthermore there are often large statistical errors contained directly in the 
traffic forecasts. In the projected assignments of trips between districts (gravity 
flow model), for example, reportedly 90 percent of all trips are between districts 
having trip volumes of less than 50 (note 7). The relative sampling errors for 
yolumes of such small size are very large. 

The use of a smaller number of districts, or a grouping of those used, might 
have reduced these discrepancies. It is our understanding that in the recent 
Baltimoré mass transportation survey, a metro with roughly threefourths 
the population and almost the same geographic area as Washington, only some 
one-third as many districts were used. This highly important question of district 
size and number is also covered more critically in our 1958 report to the committee 
(note 8). Unfortunately, the design of districts in Metropolitan Washington 
was not apparently conceived in light of its statistical implications for forecast- 
ing purposes. 

Of course, only a small percentage of trip linkages between districts are really 
important to peak-hour loads, and they probably have much larger volumes. 
But how much statistical error applies to them? 

Many of the forecasting techniques in the MTS involve correlation analysis. 
Total number of trips depend heavily on correlation with selected socioeconomic 
characteristics. Advanced methematical methods are available by which the 
sensitivity of correlating factors can be measured. While not strictly a measure 
of forecasting accuracy, such a sensitivity test can suggest the degree of confi- 
dence we should place in the factor being correlated. 

The gravity flow model, used for projecting a given number of trips between 
metro districts, relies on correlations with certain travel patterns. Sensitivity 
tests for the model are both feasible and highly desirable. 

Special reference should be made to a technical problem in the application of 
the gravity flow model which was not effectively handled in the MTS. Every 
trip distributed by the model had two ends. Since both ends of each trip were 
distributed, it was possible to compare the number of trips which were estimated 
to begin and end in each district. In principle, the two figures for each district 
should have been the same. Actually, “discrepancies of 20 percent or more 
were common” (note 9). These discrepancies were handled by an averaging 
technique known as successive approximation. However, it is a comparatively 
unsophisticated technique, and there are several established mathematical meth- 
ods for reconciling errors of this kind which might do a better job as well as 
help to determine the amount of error in the model. 


Il, THE NEED FOR CONTINUING STATISTICAL RESEARCH AND DATA-COLLECTION 
ACTIVITIES 


The MTS report and its recommendations surprisingly give no recognition to 
the need for continuing research efforts—whether conceptual, analytical, or fac- 
tual—to extend understanding of metro-transportation problems or wise develop- 
ment of facilities. By implication the report is saying we now know every- 
thing we have to know to plan a system serving future requirements. This is a 
rather startling conclusion for a report based importantly on the work of traffic 


engineering consultants whose own report makes the following remarkably 
frank statement : 
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“There are no standard methods for predicting the patterns of future urban 
travel although several procedures have been explored in recent years. All of 
these studies have been experimental and have dealt with the total movement of 
persons within the study area or have considered only auto-driver trips. Com. 
parable procedures have not been developed to predict the probable use of an im. 
proved form of freeway design to accommodate large volumes of passenger cars, 
In many respects, therefore, the analyses reported here were research studies 
which explored new ideas and methods for the projection of urban travel to fy. 
ture years” (note 10). 

To the degree the MTS report is based upon the work of its traffic-engineering 
consultants (and in our opinion its debt to them is enormous), it is requesting an 
expenditure of some $2 billion and far-reaching changes in the entire metro. 
politan area on the strength of largely exploratory and experimental research! 
Furthermore, our earlier analysis of those research efforts confirms the sound- 
ness of the consultants’ humility. The assertiveness of the MTS report seems 
accordingly somewhat surprising. 

The above observations deliberately extend beyond our assignment to consider 
the continuing data requirements of the gravity model forecasting technique, 
We cannot stress too strongly that factual information, especially when ¢o)- 
lected at great expense and in large quantities, is of little real value unless it hag 
been organized in accordance with a comprehensive, logical, and consistent body 
of concepts and procedures. The results of our analysis in the first chapter of 
this report do not engender confidence in current forecasting methodology. The 
evidence there assembled of inadequacies in both basic concepts and technica] 
procedures suggests a critical need to employ the most advanced statistical and 
mathematical skills on the development of research methods and techniques in 
this field. The results of these efforts should be such that the Congress, admin- 
istrative agencies, and the general public can place their trust in them, not to 
mention their money. 

Thus we are are suggesting a continuing transportation research effort encom- 
passing the three inseparable functions of concepts, techniques, and empirical 
data. Emphasis must necessarily be given the first two items at the earliest 
stage. However, a modicum of success there would lend weight to the usefulness 
of full-scale data collection activities. The unfortunate data handicaps imposed 
upon the traffic consultants, as indicated earlier in this report, should instill a 
sense of caution in those who would lock up data gathering in the rigid mold of 
an assembly-line operation until data needs and uses are carefully determined, 

A more important and useful point of departure for the kind of research ap 
proach we have in mind could hardly be found than an inquiry into the motiva- 
tions and other determinants underlying public use of public versus private 
transportation. As noted earlier, the MTS and traffic-consultant reports could 
not effectively come to grips with this question, partly because of enormous gaps 
in our understanding of travel behavior where a real choice between car and 
rapid transit is available. 

When more sophisticated and tested concepts and methods for traffic forecast- 
ing are developed, it seems clear that data-collection activities will have an 
important and useful role. For illustrative purposes only, let us assume that 
perfected methods of forecasting basically follow the approach taken in the MTS. 
This includes two sets of models—one set based upon correlation techniques to 
determine total number of trips for various purposes: the other, known as 
gravity flow, to determine geographic distribution of those trips. Both sets of 
models contain built-in assumptions, which are not supposed to change, and they 
both require various types of data, which constantly change. 

Data should probably be collected, periodically if not continuously, for two 
major uses in relation to the models. First, data relating to the assumptions 
contained in the models are needed to test their validity and stability over time. 
This statistical validation is the only way known to us of insuring long-term 
reliability in the models themselves. Thus, we must discover whether such 
factors as income and suburbanization continue to correlate as closely with 
travel volume as the models insist, or whether time or distance as influences in 
where trips are made remain as constant as the models would have us believe. 
Nor would it be inappropriate to search, partly through data collection, for 
other, possibly more sensitive, factors which are not merely associated with 
travel behavior but possibly determine it. This is a good illustration of what 
we mean by the inseparable nature of concept, technique and data. 

A second goal toward which periodic data-collection activities should be 
undertaken is the provision of the variable facts or assumed facts to which the 
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models are applied. Such variables include the number of jobs located at a 
jeular place, the amount of business done 'in a shopping center, or the 
number of residents generated by new subdivisions in fringe areas. These 
changing factors will in turn permit updated projections of traffic flow and hence 
transportation plan requirements. ; F 
The above are merely illustrative of the role repeated collection of statistical 
information can play in metro-traffic forecasting. That role must be woven 
into a fabric containing other strands, including conceptualization and method- 
ology. The fabric might also include data needs of other related activities, 
a subject which raises questions of statistical organization discussed in the next 
chapter. 


Il. STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION FOR TRANSPORTATION AND OTHER METRO ACTIVITIES 


In our December 1958 report to the committee (note 11), as well as in the 
January 1959 “final” report by the committee (note 12), several questions regard- 
ing statistical organization are discussed in the context of a metropolitan area- 
wide approach to many subject-matter problems, of which transportation was 
only one. There seems little point in reviewing those questions here. Of greater 
pertinence, we think, is the new light shed on those discussions by the earlier 
findings of this report and by the recommendations of the MTS. We believe two 
major areas require further treatment in that light—structure and functions, 
and location of statistical activities. 

Structure and functions: Consistent with its implicit assumption that no fur- 
ther information about transportation is necessary (see previous chapter), the 
MTS report contains no recommendations or treatment of statistical organiza- 
tion. However, our analysis in chapters I and II of statistical and data-collec- 
tion aspects of the various MTS phases underscores the need for a permanent 
professional group to concern itself with many of the issues raised there. Our 
findings of both technical and administrative inadequacies in the traffic forecast- 
ing and associated data-collection phases of the MTS further justifies the con- 
ception developed in our 1958 report that statistical functions should be viewed 
in the broadest possible terms—including planning, coordination, data collection, 
analysis, and research. 

Furthermore, we believe the above deficiencies confirm another view stated 
in our 1958 report that centralization of all statistical functions in a single unit 
is highly desirable. Three factors compel us to urge firm centralization of sta- 
tistical functions: (1) The importance of maintaining high professional stand- 
ards, far higher than have been heretofore exhibited at many area or local 
levels; (2) the mutual interdependence of the various functions involved; and 
(3) the priority of statistical and related research skills over subject matter 
knowledge in the development and analysis of effective and useful quantitative 
data. 

Location: In our view, location of statistical functions for metro transporta- 
tion depends upon the pattern and timing of metro operating or policymaking 
institutions. If an authority is created for transportation decision making, and 
no other area-wide public bodies are established, it seems axiomatic that the 
statistical function be placed within it. If separate authorities are also created 
for other subject matter areas (as for water and economic development), a case 
could probably be made for establishing separate statistical functions within 
each. The same is true should other areawide advisory or planning institu- 
tions be created. However, for reasons stated above, it would be probably well 
to resist in the first stages of metropolitan government duplication or multipli- 
cation of statistical research efforts. There will be time enough later for divi- 
sion of such activities on a sound basis, if circumstances warrant. 

The particular form an emerging transportation operating or policy agency 
for metropolitan Washington might take has important implications for the 
location of the statistical research function, should the latter be assigned to it. 
If a public corporation were established entirely dependent upon its own reve- 
nues for financing, the stability or need of statistical and other staff efforts lo- 
cated within it might be compromised (especially if mass transit were not self- 
supporting). If a regulatory agency were created, not endowed with trans- 
portation planning functions, this would probably provide an unhealthy environ- 
ment for a satistical research program. The MTS report (note 13) actually 
calls for the establishment of both of those organizations as a first step, in which 
event the statistical unit might have an uncomfortable choice between them. 
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However, if eligible for Federal contributions (as proposed in the MTS report) 
the public corporation would not present as much danger to the integrity of a 
statistical activity and would be clearly preferable to the proposed regulatory 
agency as a suitable sponsor. Should a proprietary agency, with taxing powers 
eventually come into existence as proposed in the MTS report, its functions and 
fiscal capacities would seem relatively hospitable to statistical research. 
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The CHatrman. The next witness is David Finley, Chairman of 
the Commission of Fine Arts. 
Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Finley ? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION OF 
FINE ARTS 


Mr. Finztey. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, first of all, that the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts is impressed with the amount of study and effort 
which has gone into the making of the mass transportation study of 
the Washington region. With many of these recommendations, 
although not all, the Commission agrees. 

We are primarily interested in the effects which the implementation 
of this plan would have on the appearance of the city of Washington. 
We realize, of course, that some means must be found to provide easier 
ingress and egress to those parts of the city where Government build- 
ings or commercial interests are located. We firmly believe that a 
rapid transit system is the most. logical means of meeting these traffic 
needs. We have for several years urged that such a transit system 
be established and have pointed out: that, if the beauty of Washington 
is to be preserved, provision for an underground transit system would 
seem to be mandatory. We hope that a rapid transit system will be 
extended to the sources of commuter, traffic in Maryland and Virginia. 
This system should be supplemented by an adequate and convenient 
bus system, using the streets, as at present. 

We are not in a position to comment on the organizational plans to 
carry out-the program, except to express the hope that. these organ- 
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ational or regulatory agencies shall be required to seek the advice 
of the Commission of Fine Arts in order to reduce to a minimum the 
damage to the appearance of the city that may be caused by such 
transportation facilities as are provided. 

The CuarrMAN. Might I ask you a question right there, Mr. Finley ? 

Mr. Frnuey. Yes, sir; certainly. 

The CuarrMan. What do you mean by the word “advise”? 

Mr. Fintey. Well, the Commission of Fine Arts is purely an advi- 
sory commission. It is not mandatory. We give advice as to what 
we think is best for the appearance of the city of Washington, and 
it can or cannot be taken, but I think it would be well, before plans 
are definitely made, that these various commissions should come to 
the Fine Arts Commission and ask does this help, does this hurt the 
appearance of the city. 

The CuHarrMaAn. Thank you. I just wanted to get your definition 
of the word “advise.” 

Mr. Fintey. The primary object of the plan, as we understand it, 
is to provide rapid and comfortable means of transportation so that 
commuters will not find it necessary to use their cars in coming to and 
from Washington; also that residents of the city should have quick 
and convenient means of transportation that would diminish use of 
yrivate automobiles in the city. 

The capacity of the city’s central area to absorb motor traffic, on 
which it so largely depends for transportation, has long since gone 
beyond the saturation point. It is time not only to provide adequate 
transportation but to organize the centers of employment throughout 
the city so as to minimize concentration and at the same time to retain 
the unique features of the Washington plan. 

That plan should not be lightly marred or discarded. It was made 
by Washington, Jefferson, and L’Enfant and further developed by 
their successors for a special purpose. It reflects our early aspirations 
that our Capital City should be worthy of this great Nation; and to 
this end it provides a harmonious relationship of streets, buildings, 
and parks to give to Washington the beauty and dignity so admired 
by visitors. This plan. should be treated with the utmost respect. 
Washington, himself, said with reference to it: 

** * no departure from the engraved plan of. the city ought to be allowed 
mless imperious: necessity should require it or some great public good is to 
be promoted thereby. 

The present Survey would apply to Washington the factors used 
in planning for the average city where commercial rather than 
governmental factors are dominant. ‘ Sufficient emphasis has not 
been given to finding a special solution to traffic, problems which 
would preserve the unique character of Washington as the Nation’s 
Capital. The plan for a rapid underground transit, system.is excel. 
lent, so far as it goes, and should receive the first consideration. If 
additional freeways are constricted, as provided by the Survey, care 
should be taken to avoid destroying. vistas,and causing damaging 
sears across the city.. Such freeways are in principle an extension. of 
the practice started by the inner belt loop, of ,»which sections, are now 
under construction. The city is being changed'to fit the standard pat- 
terns of highway engineers rather than to conform to the Washington 
plan so long established. 
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The Commission believes that other factors, in addition to popula. 
tion and transportation statistics, should be given weight in formy. 
lating a plan so significant for the future development of the cit 
For instance, if Government buildings were erected east of the Cg ; 
itol, outside of the Mall, with residential areas adjacent to them, much 
could be accomplished to avoid congestion that results when all these 
employment centers are located in one general area far from ade. 
quate housing. Considerations of this kind would seem to be part of 
any long range transportation plan, particularly when the location of 
Government buildings can be controlled. 

In proposing modification of certain features of the transporta. 
tion plan, the Commission of Fine Arts recommends concentration 
on that part of the plan which would provide a rapid transit sys. 
tem, supplemented by adequate and convenient buses; furthermore 
that future Government buildings should be located in various parts of 
the city surrounding the central area; also that the land adjacent to 
them should be developed for housing. We strongly urge the build- 
ing of an interconnecting subway that would bind the units to each 
other. Such plan would avoid the necessity of compressing traffic in 
the center of the city, and would, we hope, enhance rather than injure 
the appearance of Washington. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fintey. That isall I have to say. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Finley. 

I believe I have no questions. 

Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMirxian. I would like to state that I certainly 
consider the opinion of Mr. Finley as one of authority, and his opinions 
should be given serious consideration by this committee. 

I have known Mr. Finley for 20 years, and I know he has dedicated 
his life to an effort to keep Washington a beautiful city and to pre. 
serve the historic landmarks we have here in the Nation’s Capital. 
Mr. Finley has made a great contribution in making Washington the 
most beautiful city in the world. 

I certainly hope that he will continue to dedicate his life to the fine 
service he is rendering the Nation’s Capital as Chairman of the Fine 
Arts Commission. I also want to congratulate the members of the 
Fine Arts Commission in naming him as their Chairman. I know 
he has no axe to grind. I know he dedicates his life unselfishly to this 
purpose. 

Mr. Fintry. Thank you very much, Mr. McMillan. 

I would like to say that the views I expressed are, however, the 
composite views of all the members of the Commission of Fine Arts 
who are now, as they almost always are, in complete agreement, and 
this represents the views of the architects and other people on the 
Commission. 

The Cuatrman. Congressman Broyhill. 

Representative BroyHiLu. No questions. 

The Cuareman. Thank you very much, Mr. Finley. 

Mr. Frntey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Bxursir 17A 


drea in vicinity of Lincoln Memorial showing interchange of Theodore Roosevelt 
Bridge and the Inner Loop Highway. Hatched areas indicate site of proposed 
National Cultural Center. 


| 48375—-60-—_-9 
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EXHIBIT 17B 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN FRANK THOMPSON, Jr. 


(Prepared for and submitted to the Joint Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems) 


The beautiful city of Washington, D.C., your Capital and mine, in its | 
and interesting history, has suffered three attacks on its famous beauty. Inti 
War of 1812, the British burned a large portion of the city, including the Ca ite 
Building. In the War Between the States, Johnny Reb got as close “a 
Potomac on the south and as close as the present location of the Walter R ; 
Hospital on the north before being turned back. The third attack on Washing 
ton’s beauty is underway right now and the aggressors are the concrete-lovin, 
roadbuilders and bridge designers. Loaded with federally appropriated funds 
these grass and tree haters have such radical plans to scar the city that aa 
might almost believe the design to be that of a wartime enemy. , 

Automobiles, like telephones, are really a nuisance, but we have become 80 
addicted to their use that, as a people, we have become complacent about the 
location of roads. I would almost bet that if anything similar to what the 
roadbuilders are planning for Washington was proposed in Paris the guillotine 
would be sharpened once more for the protection of that proud and lovely city 
Many years ago the Congress established a Fine Arts Commission to be the 
guardian of Major L’Enfant’s plans for our Nation’s Capital. The Commission 
has done a rather excellent job in the past and at the moment is engaged in q 
major struggle to keep the city beautiful. I’m going to enlist in their little army 
to help protect the city which belongs to the Nation from the depredations of 
the roadbuilders. 


In New Jersey we have seen federally assisted highway programs threaten the | 


Morristown National Historical Park, the site of Washington’s headquarters, and 
numerous historic buildings. New Hope, Pa., which so many Jerseyans visit 
often, is one of the loveliest towns in the East. Only a couple of blocks in depth 
from the Delaware River along which are located the famous playhouse, attrac. 
tive shops, and fine restaurants, New Hope would be destroyed by the plans of 
roadbuilders so nearsighted that their only idea for their precious four-lane 
concrete monster is to run it on the river’s bank. These are only isolated in- 
stances of the highway-builders’ mania. In Washington, D.C., the famed Lip. 
coln Memorial and the (proposed) National Cultural Center will both be over- 
shadowed by a bridge and its approaches which will only add to the present traffic 


congestion and make the whole waterfront area as unattractive as much of down- | 


town New York and as impossible to drive in as the historic areas of Phila- 
delphia—which a tourist practically takes his life in his hands to visit. If the 
congestion in the area of the Lincoln Memorial continues to worsen, as worsen 
it will if the new bridge and road plans are realized, then a pedestrian tunnel will 
have to be provided for those thousands of patriotic Americans who want to 
visit this hallowed shrine. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post and Times-Herald put the issue succinctly when 
it editorialized October 15 that “Chairman David Finley of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission has plenty of reason to object to the overdeveloped creative impulses of 
some of the highway builders who want to turn Washington into concrete. * * * 
If some of the road enthusiasts had their way, the District would soon resemble 
nothing so much as an enormous airport apron. Parks, residences, nothing is 
sacred in the march of ‘progress’ that has as its ostensibly highest aim the builé- 
ing of universal monuments to the automobile civilization. Must the still. 
beautiful National Capital look forward, Gulliver-like, only to endless ant-chains 
of automobiles scurrying along ropes of pavement that stifle its vitality? To 
what purpose this bringing of more cars into the city to hurry up and wait?” 


Partly as a result of the experiences of other American cities with the road- | 


builders, who have insisted on treating local citizens with all the haughty superi- 
ority which European feudal lords reserved for the peasants, the Congress has 
estabilshed a Committee on the Federal-aid Highway Program headed by my 
good friend Representative John A. Blatnik (Democrat, of Minnesota). I have 
little doubt but that Representative Blatnik will bring the roadbuilders to their 
senses. A few tea parties, Boston style, by the outraged citizens, would also be 
helpful in restoring some sanity to the roadbuilding program. A number of 
Congressmen—Senators James B. Murray, Joseph S. Clark, Jr., and Hubert H. 
Humphrey, and Representatives Reuss, McDowell, Wright, Smith ( Mississippi), 
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and I have introduced bills which, if enacted into law, would be helpful in pre- 
venting roadbuilders and the road lobbies—financed in part by men with road 
machinery to sell, from running hog wild over the prostrate forms of the 
American people. If we succeed, the people will continue to enjoy the national 
treasures which will be saved and which are theirs by right. If we fail then I 
think I’ll manufacture pocket-size A-bombs for the amusement as well as the 
defense of the American pedestrian. The pedestrians will have to do something 
with the time formerly spent loafing on riverbanks which will be covered with 
concrete and doubtless will be increasingly strewn with the bodies of brave but 
foolish tourists, as well as pedestrians. 





EXHIBIT 18 
[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Oct. 25, 1959] 


District AFFAIRS: CAPITAL NEEDS VoIcE oF ART IN PLANS 


(By Robert C. Albrook) 


Let us strike a blow for the poor, beleaguered Commission of Fine Arts, which 
pleads for a small staff to help it do its job. Why not? 

Under the law and an Executive order of President Wilson, the Commission 
at present faces the staggering task of advising the Government and the commu- 
nity on the esthetic impact of about $100 million worth of building and highway 
projects now in the works. 

That would be job enough, but it becomes something like agony for the several 
sensitive souls on the Commission who, all unpaid and unsung, must do these 
jabors under a barrage of darts and arrows from Congressmen and others who 
seem to think that any adverse advice from the Commission is obstructionism, 
pure and simple. 

Perhaps the Highway Department, technically speaking, did not have to sub- 
mit plans for the approach roads to the projected Theodore Roosevelt Bridge to 
the Commission for its views. Or, perhaps the Commission protested the 
Department’s failure to do so a little late in the day, especially in view of the 
years of postponements and second thoughts which have plagued this much- 
needed river crossing. 

But so what? As Chairman David E. Finley of the Fine Arts Commission 
observes, his group is not going to stop construction of the bridge, because it 
has only advisory powers anyway. As he did not observe, but probably thought, 
that bridge and its approach roads are going to be around for a long, long time. 
Is it not better to have belated criticism of the plans before the structures are 
built than even more belated criticism afterward? 

The Fine Arts Commission sits mainly as a critic. Giving it a small staff, as 
itnow asks, would not and could not alter this basic role. A staff of dozens of 
architects and designers and some fundamental changes in a lot of laws would 
be required if the Commission were to take on the job of actually managing the 
design of major public works in Washington. 

Such an arrangement would introduce altogether too much bureaucracy into 
an activity that never benefits from the presence of a superfluity of cooks. If 
the community is to have a bridge, it must have a good bridge architect to design 
it, and he must pay some heed to his surroundings and to the plans and goals 
and sensibilities of the people he is serving. 

It is here that a small staff for the Fine Arts Commission might be useful. 
Such a staff could establish immediate contact with architects engaged by the 
District and Federal Governments for various major projects here and provide 
them with guidance and background. 

Such a staff could arrange for timely presentations to the Commission of 
tentative plans, sketches and ideas at the early stages of a project, thus es- 
tablishing some rapport between the Commission and those upon whose work it 
is supposed to pass. 

Such a staff could keep in touch with the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, helping to fit in the Fine Arts Commission’s views on design with the 
NOPC’s views on the broader aspects of city planning. Such a staff could greatly 
expand the almost nonexistent public relations role of the Fine Arts Commission, 
helping to educate the community on what constitutes good civic design. 
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The artists and architects on the Fine Arts Commission doubtless would like 
to do a better job and would like to feel honored and respected, as they shoulg 
be, rather than shunned, feared or ridiculed, as they often are. A staff might 
give them the link with the community now lacking, which would make improveg 
relations possible. 

Washington remains a beautiful city today, almost in spite of itself. Very little 
that has been done here in the last 30 or 40 years has added anything to that 
beauty. 

The trend has been in the other direction, and some recent examples of Feq. 
eral architecture and the forthcoming highway construction program bode wel] 
to accelerate the drift toward ugliness and mediocrity. 

Before it is too late, the Fine Arts Commission and the artists of the country 
who are concerned with civic design in the National Capital might well call g 
full-dress conference here in Washington to focus attention on the problem. 

Of course, many who attended and who spoke at such a gathering would be 
misunderstood, and there might be much throwing of pearls before swine. But 
art is not alone in the battle with democracy for excellence, and it is time for 
the artists to get into the fray. 
























Exuit 19 
[New York Times, Nov. 15, 1959] 


WASHINGTON ROADS OPPOSED 







PROPOSAL FOR HIGHWAY COMPLEX SEEN AS DESTRUCTIVE OF BEAUTY 
(The writer of the fullowing letter, longtime member of the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, served as its chairman from 1937 to 1950. ) 

To the Editor of the New York Times: The central composition of the Nation’s 
capital, the Mall and its immediate environs, is the most precious area in the 
United States. It has been watched over since 1910 by the National Commission 
of Fine Arts, the agency of the Government charged with the duty of seeing to 
it that whatever may be done is consonant with the importance of this area, the 
very heart of our capital city, indeed of this Nation. 

At the District end of the proposed bridge across the Potomac River, that will 
touch the downstream end of Theodore Roosevelt Island, the District Commis- 
sioners plan a highway complex that would be thoroughly destructive of those 
values that many have fought for over the years. Their plan, providing for an 
astonishing maze of roadways, some of them on three levels and reaching heights 
of almost 40 feet above the grade of Potomac Parkway, would be, in my con- 
sidered opinion, wholly inappropriate. 

This scheme would completely isolate the National Cultural Center proposed to 
be constructed in the immediate vicinity along the Potomac River. The pro- 
posed arrangement of trafficways would be ugly as viewed not only by motor- 
ists moving over these roads, but more importantly by the countless thousands 
of visitors from this country as well as from all of the nations of the world 
who visit the shrine to Abraham Lincoln and the related monuments in the vi- 
cinity, including the Water Gate and the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 


























EFFECT ON AREA 





This agglomeration of roadways on three different levels, if built, will be 
thoroughly destructive visually to a large area adjacent to the central composi- 
tion of the capital. 

I was shocked when I saw what the District Commissioners propose to do; 
the design, if indeed it may be called a design, is wholly inappropriate for Wash- 
ington. To perpetrate such a roadway pattern, partly upon a Government park 
area, within the shadow of the Lincoln Memorial, is an outrage. 

There are better, more logical and less destructive solutions to this problem, 
solutions that may even enhance the area at the Washington end of this pro- 
posed bridge crossing of the Potomac. The business of easing the movement of 
traffic should not be the only guiding factor in dealing with the design of im- 
portant new elements in the highway system in this, the most distinguished city 
in this country. The esthetic factors also must be regarded; they have been ut- 
terly disregarded in the scheme proposed by the District Commissioners. 
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When automobiles reach the city they still will be required to move over 
streets, to pass street intersections, to stop for traffic lights and to observe speed 
laws. Why not, therefore, provide a scheme that introduces these limitations 
at the bridgehead and thus provide a plan more simple, more pleasing and less 
costly, one that will not soon become outmoded, as this ugly scheme is bound 
to become. 

It is my earnest hope that appropriate action may be taken to prevent the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia from destroying the beauty of the Nation’s 
capital. This plan was developed without the advice and consent of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. This Commission, I am told, disapproves of it; may its 
advice be heeded by the District Commissioners. 

GILMORE D. CLARKE. 

New York, November 12, 1959. 

The CHARMAN. Our next witness is Mr. Chapman of the American 
Institute of Architects. Mr. Chapman. 


STATEMENT OF GROSVENOR CHAPMAN, WASHINGTON METRO- 
POLITAN CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Cuarman. Mr. Chairman, and Members of this committee, I 
am representing the Washington metropolitan chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. CuarMan. This statement I am about to read was given unani- 
mous approval by the executive committee of that chapter November 3. 

The CuarrMan. For the record it might be helpful if you would in- 
dicate how many members you have in the Washington chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Cuarman. There are between 250 and 300 members of the 
Washington chapter. 

The CrarrMan. Does that include membership in Virginia, in the 
Virginia area and in the Maryland area, or just Federal City? 

Mr. Cuapman. The metropolitan chapter has members both in 
Maryland and in Virginia. 

There is, of course, a Virginia chapter with its headquarters in Rich- 
mond, but the Washington metropolitan chapter includes the pro- 
fessionals across the river, and it also includes about 50 percent of the 
architects who live in Montgomery and Prince George’s County. There 
isalso the Potomac Valley chapter which includes the other 50 percent. 

The CuairnmMan. Sothis membership is a membership which roughly 
exists within the metropolitan area about which we are talking? 

Mr. CuapMan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. CuapmMan. The executive committee of the Washington metro- 
politan chapter of the American Institute of Architects endorses that 
part of the metropolitan transportation survey recommendations con- 
cerned with rapid transit by bus and rail. 

It feels that these recommendations and, especially, the use of sub- 


jective of keeping traffic congestion to a 


ways, will serve the primary _ 
minimum in the important Federal areas and central business district. 


These sentiments are motivated, in part, by the earnest hope that 
our present heritage of national monuments, vistas, parks, public 
buildings, and river banks will not be lost in a confusion of highway 
ramps, loops and interchanges. 
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We feel that the Congress should give most careful scrutiny to each 
highway recommended to determine whether the capacity of each to 
move people cannot be better provided by rail or bus. 

When one realizes that it would take at least 12 lanes of one-way 
traffic moving at high speed to bring the same number of people into 
the city as a single rail line, one may sympathize with our preference 
for subways. Likewise, a single bus lane will substitute for six lanes 
of one-way highway. 

We feel that the reasoning of the mass transportation survey has 
one underlying fault which occurred at the outset of the survey. 

The survey began with a statistical computation concerning 1948 and 
ee traffic trends, and by applying factors these were projected to 

The survey is basically statistical, and if its recommendations are 
fully carried out, it will result in a mechanical situation without 
beauty, peace, or pollution-free air. 

There has been no conscious effort to plan the metropolitan area so 
that people will move in more logical, convenient, and economical 
patterns. 

There has been no attempt to locate new employment centers along 
transit routes in order to avoid the ridiculous rush-hour routine in 
which practically everyone wants to go in every direction at the same 
time, resulting in a situation in which empty rail cars and buses will 
be traveling in the wrong direction at the peak hour. 

There is no attempt to plan the city so that more people, if they 
want to, may live near their work. Why should we continue in this 
mad, unplanned way ? 

We, therefore, urge that the National Capital and Regional Plan- 
ning Commission be authorized to apply modern city planning prin- 
ciples to the mass transportation problem, revising the transportation 
plan accordingly. 

We are sure that the result will be a more economical transportation 
system and a more satisfying Capital City. 

Finally, we agree that rapid transit is essential to the health of the 
central business district of the city by making it more accessible toa 
larger market area. 

However, it must be emphasized that although rapid transit will 
transport people rapidly and conveniently to places deny want to go, 
it will not transport them to places they do not want to go. 

The central business district, therefore, must look to itself for real 
salvation by means of imaginative, collective planning, exciting build- 
ings, pedestrian malls, and entertainment aid will attract people. 

Rapid transit will bring the people, which we want, rather than the 
automobiles, which we do not want. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Chapman. 

Congressman McMillan ¢ 

Representative McMitian. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative BroyHitu. No questions. 

The CuatrrmMan. Congressman Smith ? 

Representative SmrrH. No questions. 
The Cuarman. Mr. Gutheim ? 
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Mr. GuTHerm. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chapman. We appre- 
ciate your testimony. 

Mr. Cuapman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EXHIBIT 20 


RICHMOND, VA., November 10, 1959. 
Joint CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE FOR WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Virginia chapter of the American Institute of Architects agrees with the 
Washington metropolitan chapter and urges you to apply modern city-planning 
principles to the mass-transit problems and earnestly hope that our national 
monuments, buildings, parks, and broad vistas will not become lost in a maze 
of concrete and asphalt interchanges and ramps. 

CaRL M. LINDNER, Jr., 
President, Virginia Chapter, American Institute of Architects. 





EXHIBIT 21 


Rocers, TALIAFERRO & LAMB, ARCHITECTS, 
Baltimore, Md., November 18, 1959. 

Subject: Metropolitan Washington Mass Transit Survey. 
Tue JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE FOR WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS. 

GENTLEMEN: Having read with great care the thoughtful statement issued by 
the Washington Metropolitan Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
concerning the subject mass transportation survey, I wish to place myself on 
record as endorsing completely the views of the chapter. 

While time has not as yet permitted the matter to be brought before the 
membership of the Baltimore Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, I 
have no hesitancy in stating that in my opinion the views of our sister chapter 


would be enthusiastically endorsed by the membership of the Baltimore chapter. 
Most sincerely, 


ARCHIBALD C. Rogers, Architect. 
President, Baltimore Chapter, American Institute of Architects. 


The Cuarrman. The next witness is John Searles, of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. SEARLES, DIRECTOR, REDEVELOPMENT 
LAND AGENCY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr, Seartes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just have a few brief comments, sir, on the way in which the 
transit system of our city affects the program which our Agency is 
engaged in. 

Pim the Director of the Redevelopment Land Agency, and, as 
such, part of the team, along with the Planning Commission and the 
District Commissioners, which have the job of taking care of incity 
blight. 

My colleague, Mr. Stanley Sherman, our director of design, is 
here, and has a copy of our just issued annual report which, on page 
5, shows the two large sectors of the city which are now either being 
eee or are being actually redeveloped. The Southwest sector 

as been purchased and is largely cleared, and about 95 percent of 
the families who formerly lived there have been relocated, with the 
help of our staff. 
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The mass-transportation study does have a tremendous effect on 
the problem with which our Agency is concerned, mainly, congestion 
at the center and resulting blight, and it concerns relocation and it 
concerns the neighborhoods. 

I would like to say just a word about the implications of the 
radial approach to a transit system which, in the report, indicates 
a series of circles and a series of spokes, coming into the center of 
the city, which creates more and more people and more and more cars 
in the center, and an increasing amount of the areas which we are 
concerned with have to be given way to expressways and parking and 
spaces for automobiles. 

Our plea, offered perhaps as thoughts for the new Federal Agency 
which we hope very much you will establish, would be for some new 
ideas, for some consideration for the land in the center of the city, 

One new thought was given to us by a Greek architectual consultant 
whom we asked to look at the Southwest area. We asked him to 
come over and take a look at the area, but I think he looked at jt 
with a rather wide angle lens. He saw that the city as a whole, city 
growth by concentric rings, tends to strangle the city. I have the 
little report which he prepared for us. It is not an academic report 
and is not a thorough study, but rather one of suggestions which 
might be food for thought by the new public corporation to be 
formed. 

His approach is that if a city is ringed with expressways that do 
not have openings in one direction or another, it tends to choke in 
functions in a particular central core. 

The result is that the central core tends then to die by sheer 
congestion, and this, of course, has happened in a number of cities, 
not only here, but also in Europe. if there is some way in which 
the transportation system or plan can open up to permit the growth 
of city cores, in one direction or another, there is an opportunity to 
let the city continue to grow from 1980 to 1990, and on, as the popula- 
tion begins to expand. 

This may be extremely important, as I notice your report by Dr. 
Pickard indicates in the year 2000 our population may be 6 million, 
and we must perhaps plan even beyond the year 1980. 

In this little red report, which our Greek consultant, Dr. Doxiadis, 
prepared, on plate 19, page 78, he just shows by diagram. his idea 
of an expanding center rather than one which is rimmed around by 
the circular form of growth. (See exhibit 22.) 

A few pages to the fore, plate 18, he suggests the possibility of 
opening up an expressway system which would permit growth ina 
single direction rather than out in all directions on the spoke type 
of growth. (See exhibit 23.) 

Te suggests that the future of Washington may actually lie to the 
south, along the Potomac River, because here is an avenue of unre- 
stricted geometry of land up and down the Potomac River. 

Finally, he suggests that the city blocks, as we know them, which 
have to be fitted into sort of a pie-shaped pattern, could possibly be 
changed to a rectangular pattern with sectors. (See exhibit 24A.) 

All these are just ideas of a European who takes a look at the 
American system. 
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EXHIBIT 22 


EXPANSION OF CAtTtigs 


in the future 


expansion of 
the city 


expansion of 
the center 


the concentric expansion strangles the 
center which struggles with other functions 


the expansion in one direction allows the 
center to expand without difficulty 
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24A 


EXHIBIT 


THE NEW MODULUS 
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EXHIBIT 24B The 
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| 
What we would like to suggest, in conclusion, is that there is a 
very important and direct relationship between the transit system 
which we have now, and which is proposed and would be developed, 
and urban development as a whole. One affects the other, and what- 
ever transit system is devised or put into effect will have a tremendous anythi 
effect upon urban development during the next 20 or 30 or 40 years. | facilit 
It is a highly complex problem, and we have the greatest compli- The 
ments and congratulations to our colleagues in the Planning Com- ce 
mission for the presentation of this report; but we suggest that when =a 
the new organization is set up to tackle the problem they may find | Ameri 
there is more than one way to skin the cat. native 
Thank you, sir. a 
The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Searles. Thi 
Congress McMillan ? on the 
Representative McMitian. No questions. distur 
The Cuarrman. Congressman Broyhill? no bes 
Representative Broyuiii. No questions. 
The Cuatrrman. Congressman Smith? 


The 
accept 
Representative Smrru. No questions. 


Yet tk 
the be 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Gutheim? 

Mr. Guruem. No questions. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr, Searles. 
Mr. Searzes. Thank you, sir. 


ExuHisit 25A 


(Note.—The following paper was prepared as a discussion guide for a com- 
mittee of the Washington chapter of the American Society for Public Admin- 
istration studying the administrative problems of metropolitan growth. The 
guthors are Tracy B. Augur, Joseph L. Intermaggio, and T. Lowden Wingo, Jr.) 


THe EFFECT OF THE MASS-TRANSPORTATION PLAN ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


A city’s transportation system is probably the most powerful of all the forces 
determining the character of its growth and development. Transportation, or 
the lack of it, can stimulate growth in one direction, retard it in another, relieve 
congestion or create it. It can mold the city’s character for better or for worse. 

For that reason the mass-transportation plan for the Washington area must 
be examined not merely as a proposal for improving the movement of people 
and goods in a prescribed area but as a character builder for the Capital City 
ofa great Nation. The central question concerning it is not what it would do 
for traffic but what it would do for and to the city. 

That question can only be answered intelligently against the background 
of an accepted concept of the kind of city Greater Washington should be. 
Should it have a highly concentrated work center to which thousands rush in a 
few busy hours each morning and from which they rush home to distant suburbs 
each evening ? 

Or, should it be a cluster of dispersed interrelated communities, each offer- 
ing diverse opportunities for employment and social life and generally re- 
quiring only short local trips to work and infrequent, non-rush-hour trips to 
the main center? Are there other alternatives that offer superior living and 
working conditions for the citizens of the metropolitan area? 

The mass transportation plan is predicated in part on an assumption (p. 2) 
that “peak-hour travel terminating in the downtown area will be about 20 
percent heavier in 1980 than it is now” and it then recommends a half-billion- 
dollar system of express highways and annually subsidized subways primarily 
toaccommodate that increase. 

Is the accommodation of 20 percent more rush-hour trips worth a half billion 
dollars in capital expense plus the proposed operating subsidy? Is it worth the 
disruption and disfigurement of the central area that express highways appear 
tobring with them? Do we want a Capital City decorated with such octopusian 
excrescenses as the proposed interchange at the east end of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Bridge? 

Would it not be better and less expensive to prevent the expected 20-percent 
increase in downtown traffic and let the downtown area handle no more than it 
does now, which, with minor improvements, it can do quite well? What, if 
anything, is gained by encouraging the increase through the provision of costly 
facilities to make it possible? 

These are vital questions deeply affecting the welfare of the city and its people. 
Yet the mass transportation plan largely ignores them and assumes that the 
growth of the area for the next 20 years will follow the general pattern of the 
recent past because of commitments already made and the inability of the 
American people to institute anything better. It explores in detail three alter- 
native schemes for meeting the transportation needs of a metropolis modeled on 
the past but gives only lipservice to the more fundamental job of metropolitan 
development attuned to the future. 

This abdication of the responsibility for comprehensive metropolitan planning 
on the part of the two central planning agencies concerned is perhaps the most 
disturbing feature of the transportation proposals, for it leaves the public with 
no basis for judging their merits. 

The public is offered a transportation package and told that it should be 
accepted in order to preserve the status quo and the continuity of current trends. 
Yet that same public has an uneasy suspicion that the status quo may not offer 
the best that is obtainable in urban living and that current trends might be 
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redirected into better channels than those of suburban sprawl. In short, on 
wonders if the transportation plan is not already out of date. 

Those of us who have analyzed the plan believe that there are better patter, 
of development for the Nation’s Capital than the one envisaged by its sponsor, 
and that the plan should be designed to promote their realization. The problen 
of downtown traffic can be solved better by preventing increases in its Volume 
than by building expensive facilities to accommodate them. The redevelopment 
of intown residential areas close to places of work is one way of tackling thg 
problem. The dispersal of workplaces to outlying satellites not needing dg 
travel to the center. There are many other devices that should be explored, 

It is recommended that the mass transportation plan as now proposed not be 
adopted and that instead a two-part program be initiated; first, to determine 
what new transportation facilities may be so essential to traffic movement jy 
the next 5 years that they should be approved individually and, second, to deter. 
mine the kind of metropolitan area that will best serve the future needs of the 
Nation’s Capital and the transportation system needed to serve that kind of area, 

The latter effort is of greater importance to the Capital than was the develop. 
ment of the current transportation plan and deserves a greater concentration 
of effort and financial support. It is recommended that the Congress be asked 


to establish a special commission to undertake this work and that it provide jt 


with an annual appropriation of a million dollars over a 3- to 5-year period, 
The Nation’s Capital is worth that effort. 


The Cuartrman. Mr. Forsythe, we are happy to have you here with 
us. 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY D. FORSYTHE, GENERAL SUPERINTEND. 
ENT OF ENGINEERING, CHICAGO TRANSIT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Forsyrue. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. | 


am here in response to an invitation from your staff director to con- | 


ment on the report, which finally developed into an invitation to 
appear before you. 


The CHarrman. Preliminarily to that, Mr, Forsythe, I think it | 


would be helpful for the record if you would just briefly tell us about 
the Chicago Transit Authority, what it is, and how it is set up, and 
where you fit into that authority. 

Mr. Forsyrux. The transit authority is a municipal corporation 
privately financed, a political subdivision of the State of Illinois, 

Its governing body is the Chicago Transit Board, four of whose 
members are appointed by the mayor of Chicago, with the concurrence 
of the council, and subject to veto by the Governor. 

Three of them, in turn, are appointed by the Governor, concurred 
in by the State legislature, and subject to veto by the mayor. 

They serve 7-year terms, running concurrently; one term expires 
each year. 

The Cuarrman. What is their jurisdictional authority ? 

Mr. Forsyrne. The Chicago Transit Board has full authority from 
the State legislature to adjust fares, adjust services, enter into con- 
tracts with labor unions, contracts for material, services. 

They have been given tremendous powers which, of course, can ke 
taken away from them if they are misused. 

They are not subject to the regulations of the Illinois Commerc 
Commission. 

The Cuarrman. I think it might be helpful for the record if you 
would indicate the boundary lines of their authority. Do they operate 
just within Cook County, or within the boundaries? 
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Mr, Forsyrue. They operate essentially within Cook County, and 
they. must receive ordinances from the municipalities within the 
gqunty in order to have the right to operate there. 

So there are separate ordinances from Chicago, and some of the 
other corporate areas within Cook County, authorizing CTA to operate 
in that area. Te 

The CuarrMAN. What do you actually operate within that area? 

Mr. ForsyrHe. We operate buses and rapid transit lines. The last 
of our streetcars disappeared last year. 

The CuarrmMan. Does this include the elevated, or are they under 
your jurisdiction ; q ut. 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes, sir; and we have the exclusive right to handle 
mass transit within that area. _ tn 

Now, there are interurban lines coming in from the outside, but no 
other agency has the franchise to operate mass transit within that 
The CuairMan. What jurisdiction do you have over highways, if 
any; expressways, I think, is what you call them? 

r. ForsyrHe. None whatsoever. We cooperate very closely with 
the Cook County highway and the State highway and the city of 
Chicago engineering departments. But as far as authority, we have 
none. 4 1 aa 

The CuarRMAN. Your primary jurisdiction then is in the field of 
rapid transit ? 

r. ForsyTue. Exclusively. 

The CuarrMAN. Exclusively within the field of rapid transit? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Mass transit, if I may amend your statement. 

The Cuarrman. You used the word—what word was that ? 

Mr. ForsyrHe. Mass transit. 

The CHarrMAN. Mass transit. 

Mr. Forsyrue. By rapid transit and express bus, local bus. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Forsythe. 

I think this preliminary examination is possibly helpful in develop- 
ing your remarks. 

a r. Forsyrue. I thought I might be most helpful today if I can 
confine my comments to three phases of the report. 

First, the predictions as to the use of mass transit; second, the im- 
portance of utilizing private rights-of-way wherever possible in con- 
nection with mass transit, because of the obvious high cost of acquir- 
ing a right-of-way and taking it off the tax rolls; third, possibly some 
comments on the desirability of not putting rail rapid transit in the 
last category to be taken care of. 

If I might address myself to the estimates which this very com- 
mendable report includes, the report indicated that as of 1980, with 
this plan fully implemented, there would still be only 45 percent of 
the pee coming into the central district using mass transit. 

If you do not get any more than that, you are wasting a lot of 
money. I was surprised at the, for lack of a better word, pessimism of 
the report on that phase. 

Now, it is hard to make direct comparisons, because you can talk 
about, people brought in during the peak hour; you can talk about 
people brought in in a 24-hour period; and you can talk about the ac- 
cumulation of the people, and it is confusing unless you realize there 
are those three factors, all of which have quite a bearing. 
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In Chicago, mass transit brings in 79 percent of the people that ar 
brought in during the maximum hour, during the siete hour, and, ag 
was brought out earlier, about 87 percent of those accumulated in the 
Loop, in the downtown district, at the peak of the accumulation, ary 
brought in by mass transit vehicles, that is, rapid transit, buses, sub. 
urban railroads, all of the mass transit agencies. 

The Cuarrman. Would you distinguish for me between the 79 per- 
cent and the 87 percent? I do not think I quite understand what you 
are saying. 

Mr. Forsyrue. Speaking of the peak hour only, the heavy hour of 
the morning, 79 percent are brought in by mass transit agencies, ay. 
tomobiles about 20 percent. 

Then the accumulation at, say, two o’clock in the afternoon, when 
there is the heaviest accumulation of the people within the central] 
core, 87 percent of that accumulation was brought in by mass transit 
agencies. 

The Cuarmman. This covers what period of time? What are these 
aoe related to? Is this a 1958 study or a 1957 study, or a current 
study $ 

Mr. Forsytue. These that I quoted are 1959 studies, just made 
available within the last 2 weeks. But the picture has been the same 
essentially, year after year, with very slight variations. ; 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Forsyrue. In Philadelphia it is about the same story, and I 
am quoting here from excerpts from a national conference on coordi- 
nating metropolitan area transportation that was held in Chicago 2 
years ago. 

Philadelphia, between 66 and 75 percent of the people coming into 
the central city during the peak hour are brought in i mass transit. 

The Honorable Richardson Dilworth, the mayor of Philadelphia at 
this time, had this to say : 

Despite the decline in rapid transit, however, in Philadelphia, as in most other 
large cities, about 75 percent of the people who come into the center city every 
day use mass transit, and these are the people who determine whether or not 
the city stays healthy. 

In Boston, the then general manager of the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority, Edward Dana, says: 

Two-thirds of the people who went to downtown Boston every day, travel in 
1500 Metropolitan Transit Authority vehicles. Although they represent the very 
life of the metropolitan area, they create no traffic or parking problems. 

The general manager of the Cleveland Rapid Transit System, quot- 
ing not on the overall picture, but quoting on the growth of the one 
rapid transit line they have there that parallels the lake from east 
to west, said: 

Overall riding on the Cleveland Rapid Transit is up about 10 percent over 
a year ago, and riding a year ago was substantially higher than during the early 
months of operation. 

And then, speaking of parking lots, he said that checks at the 
parking lots show that 71 percent of these people formerly drove all 
the way downtown. Now these are outlying parking lots that feed 
into the system. 

Our neighbors to the north in Toronto built a very successful sub- 
way, rapid transit facility, several years ago. 
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They make this statement, quoting more on the economics now, 
rather than the values: 

In Toronto for each dollar expended the rapid transit subway provides four 
times as much rush hour capacity as the expressways. The effect on real 
estate development has been startling, as vouched for by the assessments com- 
missioner. 

Values within 2 blocks of the subway have jumped three to seven times their 
former valuation. Assessment in subdivisions of the city adjacent to the 
subway has gone up 30 percent as compared with only 17 percent in other 
sections. 

Now, in Los Angeles, where there is no rapid transit, and where 
they are acutely aware of the need for better mass transit, even in Los 
Angeles today 54 percent of the people come in by mass transit. 

In Detroit, where there is no rapid transit, 56 percent of the people 
come in by mass transit; 52 percent 

The CHatrMAN. Would you distinguish between mass transit and 
rapid transit as you are using it in the Los Angeles example and the 
Detroit example? Mass transit consists of buses, is that correct ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Buses, local buses. 

The CuarrMan. Streetcars? 

Mr. Forsytrue. But no rapid transit. 

The CratrmMan. That is your electric trains ? 

Mr. Forsytue. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Monorails? 

Mr. Forsyrne. Electric trains, elevated, subways. 

I was just making the point that even where they do not have rapid 
transit they still have over, well, over 50 percent of the people using 
the mass transit facilities, such as they are, with the presumption that 
if they are improved, that the percentage will go up, of course. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, are you familiar with the Los Angeles pic- 
ture, I mean, I obviously get into that area quite often, because it 
is out in my section of the country, and certainly their expressways 
and freeways and causeways have been for many years—had been 
taxed to capacity at practically every hour of the day or night. Is 
there an effort in that area to supplement it by rapid transit? 

Mr. Forsyrner. No, sir. There is nothing there now of that sort. 

The CuamrMan. Are they attempting to do something about it? 

Mr. Forsytne. Yes, they recently formed a transit authority, not 
too unlike Chicago, about 2 years ago, and they are developing rapid 
transit plans for that area. 

The Cit siarsed Is that a subway system or an elevated or what? 

Mr. Forsyrur. Well, they are having quite a hassle. The monorail 
proponents are working very diligently on monorail; the more con- 
ventional rapid transit people have their supporters. They have made 
no definite decision as to the type of rapid transit. 

The CuatrmMan. From your acquantance with their problem, you 
feel they are definitely of the opinion that they must supplement their 
highway arteries and expressway arteries with a rapid transit system ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. At least they have arrived at that conclusion ? 

Mr. Forsytue. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. We constantly hear about Los Angeles throughout 
the course of this hearing. We have so far and we did at a previous 
hearing. They seem to point to Los Angeles with a somewhat critical 
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eye in view of the fact, they say, it is a jungle of concrete highways 
going right down through the heart of the city. 

I am wondering if the experience they have had there might be help. 
ful in guiding us here in the National Capital in the future 

Mr. Forsyrue. Well, I should certainly think it would as guiding 
you in avoiding the pitfalls of trying to handle everything with auto. 
mobiles. 

The Cuatrman. Isee. Thank you. 

Mr. Forsyrue. In one more city, San Francisco where, as the com- 
mittee undoubtedly knows, they are actively at work in planning a 
rapid transit system, a very comprehensive one, that will be put to 
the voters for their approval in about a year. 

Even now in San Francisco 50 percent of the people coming into 
downtown San Francisco come by mass transit, not rapid transit, but 
come by mass transit. 

The Cuarrman. Does not San Francisco still have some rapid 
transit ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. No. 

The CuatrmMan. Can’t you take an electric car from Oakland to 
San Francisco by going across the Bay Bridge? 

Mr. ForsyTHe. Perhape it is still running, but it is doing very little 
business. 

The Cuatrman. I see. 

Mr. Forsyrue. But the people coming into the downtown core of 
San Francisco, over 50 percent come by mass transit vehicles. 

The Cuatrman. I might say that I notice an indication from my 
California friend who is transplanted to Washington and is now writ- 
ing for one of the newspapers, who, by shaking his head indicates that 
is not even in existence. So he was fairly accurate on his 87 figure, 
and I assume he is completely accurate on the fact that they are not 
coming across from San Francisco or to San Francisco from Oakland 
now by rapid transit. 

We will have the record reflect that, subject to checking by the 
staff. [Laughter. ] 

Thank you very much, Mr. Forsythe. 

You may continue. 

Mr. Forsyrun. Now, earlier in the day one of the witnesses men- 
tioned the fact that in predicting what mass transit riding, or what 
rapid transit riding, might produce in Washington, they based their 
estimates on a study by the Cook County Highway Department. 
That was a very well-made study, in my humble opinion, and I’m 
going to lose some friends when I say this, among the consultants, 
but unfortunately they did not use the right chart in estimating rapid 
transit riding here. 

It was an unfortunate error that can be easily made. But I think 
it should be brought to your attention, brought to the attention of 
those responsible, for making the report. 

So that if I were to stick my neck way out and estimate what rapid 
transit might do, what mass transit might do, with adequate rapid 
transit support in this downtown area, I see no reason why it should 
not do just as well as it does in these other large cities that I have 
mentioned. 

It will not happen overnight, but there will be a gradual increase 
in the use of rapid transit. Of that you may be sure. 
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Our experience on Congress Street Expressway bears that out 
beautifully. The lightest rapid transit line that we had in Chicago 
going straight west from the Loop, insulated on either side by an- 
other rapid transit line so that there would not be the normal amount 
of transfer business, was put into the median strip of the Congress 
Street Expressway. 

The expressway, which cost well over $10 million per mile, is now 
between 80 and 90 percent of capacity. Our two tracks in the center 
of that median strip, running at about 30 percent capacity, bring in 
half again as many people during the rush Hots, take out half again 
as many people during the evening rush hours as the highway. 

Now, in order to provide that median strip, it probably cost the 
highway not over 5 percent of the total cost, so that for $4 million a 
mile, running at 30 percent capacity, we are hauling half again as 
many people as the highway is. 

It is an ideal combination, and no one is more enthusiastic about 
it in Chicago than the highway planners themselves, who see in that 
combination of rapid transit in the median strip and the terrifically 
expensive expressways an SpE to increase the capacity of the 
highway, particularly in the last few miles as you come into the 
center area. 

The Cuarrman. What is the length of it ? 

Is it the Congress Expressway, 1s that correct ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. The Congress Expressway that will eventually— 
well, despite the fact that it is 80 percent loaded, there is still a 214- 
mile gap, so it is going to be overloaded when that gap is closed next 
year. 

" We extend into the expressway 10 miles out from the heart of 
town. The expressway goes on another 5 or 6 miles beyond that. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Forsytue. On this point of making every effort to utilize exist- 
ing possibilities for right-of-way, I speak with some temerity because 
T do not know Washington well enough to speak. But we have found 
in Chicago that with the fall off in the through passenger traffic that 
many of the railroads are anxious to work out agreements with us 
whereby they can either lease us a portion of their right-of-way in 
order to put in our own tracks or sell us a portion of their right-of-way. 

They are not at all happy with the commuter business, as you well 
know. We are not magicians either, but we have several advantages 
that the railroads do not have, let me put it that way. 

So that we have one 3-mile stretch, again out through the western 
part of the town and through the village of Oak Park, where we are 
going to put a surface operation up on the rapid transit right-of-way— 
up on the railroad right-of-way, pay them an annual lease. 

We have several other propositions in the works where we would 
take over or share railroad rights-of-way. 

So, as I say, I speak with some temerity, but I think if it has not 
been thoroughly explored, and there is indication in the report that 
it was looked into, if it has not been thoroughly explored, I think you 
will find the railroads far more receptive to an approach like that than 
they were 5 years ago. 

I think, finally, it seems to me in any sort of prudent planning that 
where there is such a diversity of opinion between those who would 
put rapid transit in the last phase of the planning and those who 
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would put it in the first phase of the planning, that it would seem 
like a prudent business to include at least a part of it, that one which 
would do the most good in the very earliest part of the planning, and 
let it demonstrate itself; and I am rather confident that it would dem- 
onstrate itself. 

It is a municipal asset. It can be looked at in no other way. You 
are going to find nobody operating rapid transit that will make any 
money out of it. You will have to subsidize it, the same as you sub- 
sidize your highways, but it is a municipal asset that is quite valuable, 
in my judgment. 

The Cuatrrman. Your testimony and observations certainly have 
been most helpful, Mr. Forsythe. 

I wanted to ask you one question at this point. I ask this question 
out of ignorance. What does the Chicago Transit Authority use for 
money? Are you subsidized? I assume from what you say you are 
subsidized ? 

Mr. Forsyrur. No. We are relieved of Federal taxes. All of our 
operations and all of our capital investments so far, and we have been 
in operation since 1947, all of them so far have come out of our fares, 

Now, rapid transit constitutes about 25 percent of our business, and 
surface operation about 75 percent of our business. 

Generally speaking, we make money on our surface operations and 
do not lose too much on the rapid transit operations. 

One type of accounting indicates that we are floating on the line 
as far as our rapid transit operation is concerned. Another type of 
accounting would indicate that we are losing some money on our rapid 
transit operations. 

But, by drastically streamlining our rapid transit operations in the 
last 10 years, we have got them to the point where they do not lose 
much money, if any. By that I mean we have two men on an eight- 
car train; have have eliminated a lot of stations, and in the light hours 
instead of having agents at each station we collect the fares on the 
train. 

So that with many of these economies it is possible, again in my 
judgment it is possible, for rapid transit to be installed so that if the 
operating agency is not charged with carrying the capital expendi- 
tures they can operate the line rather well. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Congressman McMillan ? 

Representative McMirxian. Mr. Forsythe, I think you will agree 
with me that a determining factor of whether a man uses mass trans- 
portation is the service ? 

Mr. Forsytue. It is. 

Representative McMixxan. I believe here, in the city of Washing- 
ton and in nearby Virginia suburbs, if we had more convenient and 
prompter service from the mass transportation section of our buses 
and streetcars, in that segment, that at least a third more people would 
be riding and using mass transportation at the present time. 

I know from experience myself occasionally you find yourself wait- 
ing 20 minutes in the cold for a bus or waiting 20 minutes for a street- 
car, and then when you get on you have to stand up for a couple of 
miles, and, why, the next time you will drive your car. 

Mr. Forsyrnue. Well, the quality of service that the agency gives 
can be just as poor or just as good as the governing body sets down. 
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I do not know of any agency that attempts to provide a seat for 
every passenger. San Francisco is talking that way. , 

I think they are going to have a lot of fun doing it. But certainly 
you can come closer to it if you start out on the assumption that you 
are not going to make money out of the thing, but simply render a 
service comparable to the service that is rendered by the water depart- 
ment or the police department or any other municipal service that is 
rendered. 

I have been in this business 30-odd years, and during most of that 
time with the Chicago Surface Lines. We were a private operation 
with the intention of making some money and, as the transportation 
business has fallen into the doldrums, the opportunities to make money 
and still provide the type of service that should be provided present 
some irreconcilables, as you know. 

Representative McMixtan, I believe in private enterprise and I 
would like to see people make money on their investment. But I also 
like to see good service, and I believe that will be the determining fac- 
tor in this section of the country as to how many people will use mass 
transportation. 

That is all. 

The CuairmAn. Congressman Broyhill ¢ 

Representative Broyuity. Mr. Forsythe, as I understood your an- 
swer to the chairman’s question, the Chicago Transit Authority op- 
erates buses and rapid transit ? 

Mr. Forsytue. Yes, sir. 

Representative BroyHiLL. You do not operate any other transporta- 
tion dacilit ies, such as terminals, parking lots, ports, airports, or things 
of that sort ? 

Mr. Forsyrur. No; the public parking lots are operated by another 
agency. 

Representative Broynit.. Is that the principal way in which you 
may differ from the New York Port Authority or in what other way 
would you differ from that setup ? 

Mr. Forsytue. Well, we are not as inclusive as the New York Port 
Authority. We do not have many of the things that the New York 
Port Authority has. 

Legislationwise there is no great difference, but the scope of our 
activity is restricted to mass transit. 

Mr. Broyniti. Well, now, do you have a monopoly on all trans- 
portation, public transportation, in Chicago ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes. 

Representative Broyuity. There are not privately owned lines, 
feeder lines, or things of that sort ? 

Mr. Forsyrne. There are privately owned lines coming in from the 
suburban areas, but there is no other agency within the territory. 

Representative Broyuiu. Intracity ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. I beg pardon? 

Representative Broyuitt. No other intracity lines? 

Mr. Forsyrue. No. 

Representative Broyni.. But there are privately owned lines 
coming in from the suburbs ? 

Mr. Forsyrur. Yes. 

Representative Broyuity. Then you are competing with them, are 
you not? You are in the suburbs, too, are you not? 
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Mr. Forsyrue. In the eyes of the law, no, because they are serving 
suburban territories that we do not serve. 

Representative Broyuitt. But you do serve some suburban terri- 
tories ¢ 

Mr. Forsyte. We do serve some suburban. 

Representative Broyum1. Are those privately owned operations 
rendering service and which are coordinating with you in supplying 
full service, and are they operating a profitable venture? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes; I would assume that they are, in most in- 
stances. I know of one or two that are not, but, generally speaking, 
they are. They do cooperate with us. We do not coordinate our 
schedules to make meets or anything of that sort, but will share ter- 
minal facilities, We encourage them to come into our terminals and 
transfer their passengers to our lines, things of that sort. 

Representative Broynity. You have been in operation since 1947? 

Mr. Forsyrne. As the authority ; yes, sir. 

Representative Broruiu. Prior to that time was the system private- 
ly owned ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Prior to that time there were three systems. There 
was the Chicago Rapid Transit which included the old elevated lines; 
there was the Chicago Motor Coach which was entirely a bus opera- 
tion, operating on the boulevards; and there was the Chicago Surface 
Lines which operated streetcars and buses on a gridiron pattern all 
over town about every half mile in every direction. 

Representative Broyuitu. Were they privately owned ? 

Mr. Forsyrne. All three of those were privately owned. 

Representative Broyuity. What did you do, condemn them or ne- 
gotiate for their purchase ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. The surface lines were never able to get a franchise 
to continue operation as a separate entity, and they were merged with 
the rapid transit, with the general idea that they would pick up the 
losses that the rapid transit had accrued through most of the years 
of their operation. 

Then, later on, the motor coach system was purchased by the Chicago 
Transit Authority. 

Representative BroyH1ty. When you went into business in 1947 
did you have to go into any major construction projects that would 
require large capital outlays or did you just take over these other 
operations ? LUTETE 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes; we have spent about $150 million in capital 
outlays. 

Representative BroyHiLL. Do you mean for construction ? 

Mr. Forsytue. Since 1947. 

The great bulk of that has been new equipment. We practically 
equipped or we have reequipped the entire system in that period of 
time; and there has been structure work, garages and shops, a little 
of everything; but the great bulk of it has been rolling stock. 

Representative Broynitt. What I am getting at 1s, trying to make 
a comparison with your going into business and a similar authority 
going into business here. You did not have the problem of —— 
new rights-of-way, constructing new facilities of that sort, did you 

Mr. Forsyrue. No; we had a going business, if you will, that we 
modernized. Weare not through. 
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Representative Broruii. Now again, with respect to the chair- 
man’s question, you said you were not self-sustaining, you were sub- 
sidized. 

Mr. Forsyrue. No. As of now our subsidy amounts to being re- 
lieved of Federal taxes. 

We put before the State legislature, and it failed of passage, al- 
though it came close enough to encourage us to try again next time, 
a program that would call for some pretty substantial capital outlays 
by the governmental authorities in order to extend and improve some 
of our existing lines. ; 

We put it to them on the basis that if this is something that the 
municipality wants in the way of improved facilities, we will be glad 
to operate it. i ’ 

Representative Broruiiu. Up to this point your only subsidy then 
has been the tax relief ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes. 

Representative Broynity. Have you paid any bonds off? 

Mr. Forsyte. Yes. 

Representative Broyuiii. Or have you paid interest on the bonds 
or things of that sort ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Oh, yes. Our credit is top hole. 

Representative Brorni.. I think it is very interesting, a very in- 
teresting comment that you made there; as I understood it, it was that 
75 percent of your business, I presume, of the number of people you 
carry is by mass transit or buses, and only 25 percent by rapid transit ? 

Mr. Forsyrne. That is right. 

Representative Brorutii. That is very interesting; and yet you 
say that your bus service or your mass transit is profitable, and your 
rapid transit is the one that might cause you a little trouble financially ? 

Mr. Forsytrue. That is about right. 

Representative Broyuitu. And using these figures, the pessimistic 
figure, so to speak, about the transit survey here, that even if we 
adopted a rapid transit system, we would only get 50 percent of the 

eople to ride mass transit or rapid transit here, and you are now 

aving what, 77, 79 percent riding it ? 

Mr. Forsyte. May I correct that just a little bit ? 

Representative BroyHiLi. Yes. 

Mr. Forsyrne. Not to ride it, but to come into the center sector. 

I was making the point in all of these illustrations that of those 
coming into the center sector, the great majority come in by mass 
transit. 

Representative Broyutiy. Yes. But even if you eliminated your 
rapid transit, and all of those people rode private vehicles, you would 
still have more people coming in by buses than are contemplated 
coming in by buses here. 

Mr. Forsyrne. Well now, I always hesitate to get into figures be- 
cause you can be so easily confused. 

Of all of the business we do all over the city, 75 percent is done by 
bus, 25 percent is done by rapid transit. 

_ But when you come down into the downtown area where we bring 
in, let us say, 76 percent during the heaviest hour, there those being 


ag in by rapid transit exceed those that are being brought in 
y bus. 
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Representative Broyuiu. I understand. 

Now, then, do you think that a rapid transit system would work 
here? I want to ask you the question, whether it would be profitable, 
because you say it is not profitable in Chicago, but would it be eco- 
nomically feasible here in view of the fact that our area is spread 
out a great deal more than Chicago? We do not have the concentrated 
center of population and the skyscrapers and so forth. ‘ 

In view of that would a rapid transit system that would require 
extensive capital outlays ever be economically feasible, in your 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Forsyrue. Well, you could not give me the franchise to operate 
it with my own money. 

But, as far as something that the town needs, I think the town 
could very well support a limited rail rapid transit system. 

Representative Broyumu.. That brings up another question there, 
You mentioned something about using existing rail facilities in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Forsyrne. Yes. 

Representative Broyuitt. We have existing rail facilities here 
which have been proposed as a possible alternative to a developing 
of a new rapid transit system. Would the cars that you will use on 
the existing rails be interchangeable or similar to what you have on 
your other rapid transit facility ? 

Mr. Forsyruer. Yes; but I did not mean to suggest the possibility 
of intermixing on the same track, freights, through passenger trains, 
and rapid transit trains. 

I rather meant to leave the impression that in some instances these 
rights-of-way are sufficiently wide so that you might use a portion of 
the right-of-way rather than taking property off of the tax rolls, 

Representative Broyniti. Actually constructing new rails then? 

Mr. Forsyrue. I beg pardon? 

Representative Broyuit1. Actually construct additional rail fa- 
cilities on the rights-of-way ¢ 

Mr. Forsyrue. Either construct additional rail facilities or lease 
or buy from the railroad the rails that are there, and then use them 
for rapid transit purposes solely and exclusively. You get into too 
many problems if you try to work on the same rails. 

Representative BroyuiLt. One more question here, Mr. Chairman. 

We have here in the Washington metropolitan area privately 
owned transportation companies, and I understand that those com- 
panies are operating profitably or are reasonably in the black. 

They are also making proposals, and some additional proposals 
possibly will be made ie these hearings, whereby they would 
expand their operations and facilities. 

I guess they will probably be seeking the cooperation of Congress 
and of any overall metropolitan area corporation we may set up, in 
helping them to expand their services and facilities. 

Do you see any incompatibility in our developing some overall mass 
transit system in this metropolitan area, and still working and co- 
operating with free enterprise so that they would not be destroyed or 
their operations impaired ? 

Mr. Forsytue. Yes. 

Representative Broyrui. Is it reconcilable at all? 
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Mr. Forsyrue. I think the operations in Philadelphia might fur- 
nish a pattern there. In Philadelphia the operations are privately 
financed, and they, well, they lease the Broad Street Subway, for in- 
stance, from the city, pay a fee for operation of that. They have 
many interlocking activities of that sort. _ 

Right now they are buying 290 new rapid transit cars some of 
which will be owned by the city, some of which will be owned by the 

rivate company. 

Yes, it can be done. It presents some more problems, but there is an 
example of where it is and has been done for some time. ; 

There are problems there, but that answers your question, I think, 
as well as I could. 

Representative Broyniiy. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Congressman Smith ? 

Representative Smiru. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. GurHem. Thank you. 

May I supplement what Mr. Forsythe said in reference to San 
Francisco by inserting at this point in the record a report of a care- 
fully controlled public opinion poll conducted by the San Francisco 
Bay Area Rapid Transit District which indicates that over 72 per- 
cent of the respondents were in favor of the bond issue proposal there. 
I think this indicates a very substantial degree of public acceptance 
of the objectives to which you are addressing yourself. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


ExHIBIT 25B 
Rapip TRANSIT 


(An information digest from the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Dis- 
trict, August 1959) 


SurRvEY SuHows Bay RESIDENTS WANT RAPID TRANSIT 


The rapid transit program proposed by the five-county Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District is overwhelmingly favored by those who learn about it. 

A large majority favor their community paying its fair share of the cost 
of such a system. 

An even larger majority—about 90 percent—believe traffic congestion will 
increase without rapid transit. 

These are the key findings of a scientific factfinding survey conducted by the 
five-county district to help determine current public attitudes concerning vari- 
ous aspects of the district’s program. 

A preliminary report on the major findings of the survey was made to the 
district’s board of directors at a recent meeting in San Francisco. 

General Manager John M. Peirce described the results as “‘very encouraging.” 
He said the mass of data developed by the survey will be an “invaluable guide 
and working tool for the district in the months ahead.” 

Major findings of the poll as reported to the transit board were as follows: 

The rapid transit program as proposed is overwhelmingly favored by those 
who learn about it. 

A majority of all respondents, 55 percent, claimed to have noticed something 
about the proposed plan recently, with the great majority of these observers 
mentioning newspapers as their source. 

Only 21.6 percent of all respondents said they have formed an opinion about 
the proposed plan prior to the survey. Of those who had formed an opinion, 
however, 84.5 percent favored it. 

After reading a brief explanation of the transit plan and the possible bond 
issue required of as much as $700 million, a majority of 72.7 percent of all 
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respondents said they favored it. Only 5.1 percent opposed it, and 22.2 percent 
were undecided. The fast transportation, decreased highway congestion, safety 
and decreased parking congestion were the features most often mentioned as 
particularly liked by those favoring the plan. 

After reading further information about the plan, predicted population growth, 
automobile congestion and freeway plans, the number of respondents favoring 
rapid transit increased to 79 percent. This is well over a two-thirds majority 
in all counties. At this stage of the interview, 16.2 percent remained undecided 
and 5.2 were opposed. 

In another question concerning rapid transit’s relationship to freeways, 87 
percent of all respondents favored completion in some way of the proposed rapid 
transit system. Of this total, 72 percent favored completion of rapid transit ip 
coordination with the freeway program, and an additional 15 percent favored its 
completion independently of the freeway program. 

Among the 5 percent opposing rapid transit, the paramount dislike was the 
expense of the bond issue and resultant taxes. 

Respondents were told that according to preliminary studies fares from the 
proposed system would pay only about one-half of the cost of the system. About 
61 percent said they would be in favor of their community paying its fair share of 
half of the system cost, while 18.7 remained undecided. About 20.5 percent were 
opposed, objecting mostly to any increase in taxes. 

About 92 percent of all respondents said they traveled some place on the 
routes which would be served by the proposed rapid transit system. Of this 
number, 54 percent said rapid transit of the type described would induce them 
to change from their present modes of travel. The time saved and added freedom 
of movement were the outstanding reasons given, but the relaxation, convenience, 
and reduced expense also were important. 

About 35 percent said they would not use rapid transit, and 10.5 percent did not 
know if they would use the facilities. 

Dislike of waiting, slowness, indirect routes, poor station locations and a 
consequent preference for driving were the outstanding reasons cited by re. 
spondents for not using present transit facilities. Lack of adequate transit was 
mentioned most often in Contra Costa and San Mateo Counties. 

Among those respondents using present transit facilities, infrequent schedules, 
or no schedules, were the main reasons for unfavorable comment. Slowness and 
overcrowding were next most often mentioned. 

About 65 percent of the respondents said they thought rapid transit would 
help the growth of their community, and only 2.1 percent said it would hinder 
growh. 

About 90 percent believed that traffic congestion will increase without the 
proposed system. 

From a standpoint of additional benefits of the system, “driving safety” was 
considered of primary importance by about three out of every four respondents. 
Second in a listing of additional benefits was the “opportunity to relax” while 
traveling and third was the possible use of rapid transit underground facilities 
for civil defense shelter. 

Of those with cars in the family more than 41 percent said they would leave 
their cars at home “usually,” or “often” if rapid transit were available. Only 
21 percent said they would never leave their cars at home, and many of these 
said they use their cars for business reasons. 

The survey was conducted for the district by the opinion research firm of 
Facts Consolidated. Professional interviewers conducted a total of 1,700 inter- 
views throughout the five counties. A sample of 1,700 was used to permit a break- 
down of attitudes on certain key questions on a county-by-county basis. Had 
the district desired merely to gage opinions on a districtwide basis, a much 
smaller sample could have been used. 

Interviewing for the survey was conducted in Bay area homes from February 
13 through April 30. 


Mr. GutHetm. May I come a little closer to that much admired fea- 
ture of the Chicago system, the Congress Street Expressway. This is 
illustrated on page 71 of the report, and I think it would be very help- 
ful if you reviewed briefly how the Chicago Transit Authority man- 
aged to get the use of this center strip. 

Another question, related to this, that would interest me is whether 
you are able to get further strips of this kind on expressways; and 
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whether you are happy with the use of the median strip or whether 
you would rather have the tracks, let us say, to either side of the high- 
way or in some other design arrangement? _ 

Mr. Forsyrue. I think it is rather significant, the change of the 
attitude of the highway builders themselves in Chicago. 

When we started Congress Street, we were only going to be in it 
for about 3 miles, 314 miles, and as the plans took form, we were in- 
yited, urged, whatnot, to get into more of it. So now we are in it 
10 miles out, as far as we can conveniently go at this time. 

There are other highways in town, one going out northwest toward 
the new airport, toward O’Hare Field where, several years ago, the 
highway agencies had plans for reversible lanes and no provisions for 
mass transit. 

That has completely changed and there, too, they are providing us 
a strip for mass transit all the way out, despite the fact that there are 
not yet funds in sight to put in the rail facilities. 

They are building an expressway straight south that will tap one 
branch, it goes straight south for 12 miles, and then one branch taps 
the Calumet industrial park area; and another one taps the residential 
area to the west. 

There, too, they have made plans for us in the median strip, designed 
their bridges to take care of us, designed overpasses to take care of 
us, and there, too, there is no financing, but the need is so obvious that 
they are making plans for us. 

Mr. Guruerm. Now, the center strip is owned by the highway? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gurnemm. Do you have access to it in some form of agreement ? 

Mr. Forsytue. Yes. 

Mr. Gurnermm. How wide is the median strip in order to satisfy 
your needs ? 

Mr. ForsyrHe. Well, we can get by with 50 feet. 

Now, on Congress Street, for the first 514 miles there is a median 
strip sufficiently wide so that we could, if necessary, install two more 
tracks. 

Mr. Guruem. This is a great deal wider than the median strip 
would have to be in order to comply with the requirements of the 
interstate system? It is an unusually wide median strip which is 
being acquired in order to accommodate the transit facility ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Oh, I do not think it is unusually wide; no. In the 
ease of Congress Street, it was a matter of changing the slope from a 
3 to 1 slope to a 2 to 1 slope, so as to separate the highways. There 
was no more land acquired at all. 

Mr. GurHerm. I see. 

May I go on now to 

The CHatrman. Before you leave that point, I am wondering if I 
might develop for the record the total width of Congress Street Ex- 
pressway. 

Mr. Forsyrne. Generally speaking, it is one-sixteenth of a mile, 
which figures out around 333 feet, I believe. 

The CuHarrman. About 333 feet. That accommodates the four-lane 
highway each side, with the middle ground for the expressway ? 

Mr. Forsytue. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. It averages 333 feet ? 
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Mr. Forsyrue. That is from the center line of the local road on one 
side to the center line on the local road on the other side; so actually 
the highway itself, would probably be slightly under 300 feet. r 

The CuarrMan. The total width is from one extreme to the other 
from border to border, 333 feet ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Probably. 

The Cuarrman. Approximately. 

Mr. ForsyTue. You see, the street pattern there, largely, was 16 
streets to a mile, and they acquired all of the real estate between two 
adjacent streets, and that left the local road at the high level op 
either side. So the highway right-of-way itself, exclusive of loca] 
roads, would be something under 300 feet. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gurnem. My next question I would really like to ask from 
the standpoint of an operator almost exclusively, because there are 
many economic and other aspects to it. 

The survey assumes that on a 20-cent base fare, rapid transit jp 
Washington would have to be subsidized to the extent of about $16 
million annually. 

Would you, as an operator, feel comfortable about having to go hat 
in hand to a public authority or to a public body for a subsidy of that 
magnitude every year? I am just wl you to comment on the diffi- 
culties that subsidy operation entails. 

Mr. Forsyrue. Well, never having had to go for any sort of a sub- 
sidy all through my life, I would not relish the idea at all. 

Mr. GutHerm. I think my last question 

Mr. Forsyrue. I am a product of my environment.  [Laughter.] 

Mr. GurHerm. I think my last question relates to the experience in 
the use of propane for bus fuel. 

Mr. Forsyrue. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GutTuermm. We have many people in the Washington area who 
are in violent disagreement with standing on a bus platform and in- 
haling large quantities of diesel fumes that are let off when they 
charge away. Your system is the outstanding one of the country that 
has been brought to our attention where some real progress is being 
made in coping with this problem. . 

Mr. Forsyrue. Well, I think sometimes that problem gets out of 
focus. 

Now, we do, with propane fuel—LPG, as it is called, liquefied petro- 
leum gas—get away from any exhaust smoke. There are fumes there, 
but there is no smoke. Certainly, they are not in quantities that are 
inimical to health. 

There has been a great deal of improvement in the diesel engine in 
recent years which would tend to minimize the objection to the diesel 
fumes. 

Again, from the health strongpoint, the diesel fumes, particularly in 
the concentrations that reach the throat and the nose of people, are not 
inimical to health at all; they may be objectionable. 

Mr. Guruerm. You do have a number of propane vehicles, do you 
not? 

Mr. Forsyrun. Yes, sir; and we also have a number of diesél 
vehicles. 

Mr. Guruerm. Yes. 
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Mr. Forsyrue. They have developed an antiodorant that they are 
using quite successfully in diesel buses in some parts of the country, 
which does not.change the chemical content of the exhaust fumes but 
it does make them less obnoxious, if you will. 

Mr. Guruemm. The indication I have from your answer is that 
progress is being made in overcoming the objectionable features of the 
diesel, as well as turning to other fuels such as propane ! 

Mr. Forsytue. Yes. 

Mr. GurHei™. So it is not possible at this time to make any deter- 
mination as to where the future really lies. 

Mr. Forsyrue. I think either one of them really can be made very 
satisfactory. 

Mr. GutHem. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask our committee 
consultant, Mr. Lazarus, to interrogate Mr. Forsythe, if he would. 

The CHarrMAN. We are very happy to have you do that, Mr. 
Lazarus. 

Mr. Lazarus. Just to bring out some of the background: It was 
said that two of the systems which you acquired were going to serve 
the public. It is a fact that they were in receivership for a substantial 
number of years, were they not ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes, sir; the surface line was in a technical receiver- 
ship because they did not have a franchise, and they had no way of 
paying off their capital investment. But they were making money. 
The rapid transit were in—the elevated was in a more difficult sort of 
receivership. 

Mr. Lazarus. Well, at that time the Chicago Motor Bus Line was 
not in the picture when you took over these two systems, and you paid 
about $100 million for them; is that correct ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes; $105 million. 

Mr. Lazarus. $105 million. 

The two systems were more or less run down, were they not, at the 
time you took them over ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes. The rolling stock was practically all of it over- 
aged from any depreciation tables that you might use, life tables. 

Mr. Lazarus. And thereafter you spent perhaps another $100 or 
$150 million in improving the property ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Forsytue. Yes. 

Mr. Lazarus. That was all done out of your own resources? 

Mr. Forsyrue. That is correct. 

Mr. Lazarus. There never has been any default on the bonds, in the 
interest or the retirement thereof ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. There was none. We financed some with revenue 
bonds and some with equipment trust, but they have been, and we are 
current in paying them off. 

Mr. Lazarus. Now, I am interested in certain of the operating fea- 
tures as they bear upon the system that has been proposed in 
Washington. 

On the Congress Street line, at the terminal point, you have your 
parking facilities ? 

Mr. Forsyruer. No; not what we should have. We have a lot there 
that would take care of 400 cars, but we are most anxious, and we are 
working toward the idea of having a 2,000- or 3,000-carlot, 3,000-car 
parking facility, possibly four or five stories, built on public land. 
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There, too, I think it is rather interesting that the public law permits 
the use of public highways for parking lots, either over or under the 
highway, where they do not interfere with the highway operation, 
That is substantially the way it is written, I think. 

Mr. Lazarus. And there are also some plans in connection with ter. 
minal for feeder buses ¢ 

Mr. Forsyrue. Terminals for foreign buses, suburban buses ? 

Mr. Lazarus. Yes. 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes; terminals for suburban buses and: for some of 
our own buslines, as well. 

We do that wherever possible, because the rapid transit line must 
get at least half of its business from transfer business. 

Mr. Lazarus. That is about the estimate in the Washington report, 
about 50 percent of it 

Mr. Forsyrue. I amsorry. I did not hear the question. 

Mr. Lazarus. I say, that is about the estimate in the Washington 
study, about half of it. 

What is the average speed of the Congress Street line ? 

Mr. Forsyrne. Well, we have more stops on the line than we should 
have, perhaps. We have a stop about every three-quarters of a mile, 
We have cars on there now that are capable of a top speed of a little 
over 50 miles an hour, and they are capable of very rapid acceleration. 

So that with that combination, our scheduled speed, including stops, 
is around 30 miles an hour. 

Mr. Lazarus. There are some 

Mr. Forsytue. I might add that we are having an experimental 
train there that we hope to put on that line shortly after the first of 
the year that will be capable of speeds of around 75 miles an hour, 

Mr. Lazarus. What is your headway during the rush hour peak? 

Mr. Forsyrue. The headway during the rush hour is about 3 min- 
utes on each of the two branches; three—6 minutes on each branch, 
excuse me. On the line that is in the median strip, 6 minutes all the 
way out, 6 minutes on the line that comes into the median strip about 
2 miles out from the Loop, so that is a combination of two 6-minute 
headways with six-car trains on each branch. 

The Cuarrman. Would you explain to me the word “headway” for 
the record. 

Mr. Forsyrue. The headway is the distance, is the time between 
two adjacent trains, the interval between trains. 

The Cuarman. Thank you. 

Mr. Lazarus. What would be the seating capacity of the car? 

Mr. Forsytus. About 55 people. 

Mr. Lazarus. And what rodinis standard do you try to maintain 
during this rush hour? 

Mr. Forsytue. About 85 to 90 per car. 

Mr. Lazarus. Are these articulated units? 

Mr. Forsyrue. No; these are the conventional units. 

The Cuarrman. Will you define “articulated” for me? 

Mr. Forsyrue. “Articulated” would be two cars on three sets of 
trucks instead of two cars on four sets of trucks, with one truck in the 
middle that supports one end of each car. 

The Cuatrman. What is the significance of that? 
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Mr. Forsyrue. Well, I really do not know. It saves one truck. It 
saves in the first cost, that is about all. We did not stay with it. 

We had a couple of units of that sort, but the extra expense in shop- 
ping them and handling them militated against our going into a large 

rogram of that sort. 

Mr. Lazarus. It is the same system that is recommended by the en- 
gineering consultant or the type of equipment in that study. 

The CuarrMAn. Fine. Iam glad to have the record cleared up or at 
least have my own thinking cleared up. 

Allright, Mr. Lazarus. 

Mr. Lazarus. Did you mention what riding standard you are try- 
ing to maintain ¢ 

fr. ForsyrHe. Around about 85 to 90 per car. During the rush 
hour that is what we have, and a seated load at all other times. 

Mr. Lazarus. I think you made a postal card study of from where 
you are getting your passengers? 

" Mr. Forsytue. Oh, yes. Would you like me to read it? 

The Cuarrman. I think it could well be inserted in the record. I 
do not know that it would contribute anything particularly other than 
giving an illustration of your remarks. 

In that connection it occurs to me that it would also be helpful for 
the record—you may already have put it in somewhere along the way 
or in some of your prepared remarks—but what fare structure do you 
use in the Chicago Transit Authority? How much does it cost me to 
go how far ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. 25 cents with a free transfer, with as many free 
transfers as you want. I donot mean as many—lI mean you can trans- 
fer as many times as necessary, and 25 cents within our operating ter- 
ritory, with three exceptions where we have three small lines where 
werun out, where there is an additional 13-cent fare. 

But, generally speaking, within the entire area it is a straight 25 
cents with free transfers. 

The Cuarrman. And I understand you to say that the rapid transit 
went a distance of 10 miles? 

Mr. Forsyrne. That was this particular line. 

The Cuarrman. If I paid you 25 cents could I go 10 miles on your 
system ? 

‘Mr. Forsyrue. Oh, yes. You can ride all day, back and forth. 
[Laughter.] Some of them do. 

The Cuarrman. It sounds like an inviting possibility. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Lazarus. I have just one more question which relates to the 
buses. You have buses on the parkway. How many buses can pass 
approximately a given point during peak-hour travel ? 

r. Forsyrue. I would think if you got three a minute you would 
be doing just about as well as you could. It would be a 20-second 
headway. It would be 180 buses an hour. I think there is a rather 
interesting point there, too. 

You will get just about as many buses by a given point in a con- 
gested area as you will where they are moving faster. 

A private right-of-way will help no end in improving the speed of 
operation, and certainly you should have it. But you cannot increase 
your capacity too much with a private right-of-way. 
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Mr. Lazarus. That is all. 

Mr. Forsyrue. You can increase your speed. You can get the buses 
around for another trip, perhaps, but the actual number of people that 
you can take by a given point is certainly a function of the number 
of buses that you can get by a given point, and I do not think you can 
operate much closer than a 20-second headway, a 20-second interval 
between buses. 

The Cuarrman. I want to thank you, Mr. Forsythe. The question 
that Congressman Broyhill asked prompts a question from me. I 
understood you to respond to his question somewhat in this manner, 
by saying that you personally would not be interested in a rapid 
transit system if they gave it to you in the Nation’s Capital viii 
you had some subsidy to go with it. Is that generally a correct state- 
ment of your position ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes. 

The CuHatrMan. I understood you then to further say that you felt 
that there was a clear indication in this area for a limited rail trans- 
portation 

Mr. Forsyrue. Yes. 

The Cuairman, Or limited rapid transit. 

What is the significance of the word “limited” when you say 
“limited rapid transit” ? 

Why do you use the word “limited” ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Oh, I suppose it is just because I have been a cau- 
tious Scotsman by training all my life, and I like to go into a plan 
piecemeal rather than to commit myself to an entire plan. I like to 
have an overall plan and then move into it piecemeal to see how good 
my judgment is. 

The Cuarrman. The word “limited” then is used, is it safe to say, 
as something experimental or something preliminary ? 

Mr. Forsyrne. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. It isa starting in transportation rather than blank- 
eting the area with rapid transit ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. I think that would be a better word. 

The Cuatrman. I just wanted to clear up my thinking, 

I want to compliment you very much. I think your testimony has 
been very helpful. I think it comes based upon experience in a city, I 
suppose now that has 4 million in its metropolitan area and what, 6 or 7 
million—I mean 4 million in the center of the city and 6 or 7 million 
in the metropolitan area; is that roughly the Chicago picture? 

Mr. Forsyrne. 4 million within the corporate limits, I would 
imagine, and then probably another, as you say, 2 or 3 million around 
the metropolitan area. 

The Cuatrman. I think the testimony which you have given, based 
upon your experience in this field of rapid transit and mass transit, has 
been very helpful to the committee, and I thank you very much. 

Mr. Forsyrue. Well, I give it to Washington because it is the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

The Crratrman. We appreciate the contribution. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Forsythe. 

At this point in the record we will insert a letter dated October 30, 
1959, in relation to Mr. Forsythe’s testimony. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


ExHisit 26A 


CuHIcaGgo TRANSIT AUTHORITY, 
October 30, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 
Staff Director, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Congress 
of the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. GUTHEIM: You have asked that I comment on the Mass Transpor- 
tation Survey Report, 1959, and I am pleased to comply with your request. I 
would have you realize at the outset, however, that what I have to say should 
pe taken simply as comments pursuant to a reading of the report, Obviously 
these comments are not based on a detailed study of the Washington problem 
put based on my years of experience in the mass transit business, I want to 
make it clear that nothing that I say herein is intended to discredit anyone who 
has contributed to the preparation of a most comprehensive report but are in- 
tended rather to call attention to certain phases of the report that may, in the 
judgment of the committee, justify further study. 

At the outset the report predicts a 50-percent increase in population by 1980 
and predict a 20-percent increase in the number of persons terminating in the 
central sector during the a.m. peak hour and a 25-percent increase in the person 
trips beginning and ending in the central sector during a 24-hour period. 

It would seem then that more of the planning might be directed toward belt 
routes around the central sector with greater emphasis on the use of mass tran- 
sit within the central sector where the inconvenience of an automobile, plus the 
comparative short headways and dense coverage by mass transit all would tend 
to favor the development of mass transit facilities. 

To further illustrate this point the report predicts that with the implementa- 
tion of the recommended plan, fewer automobiles will enter the central sector in 
1980 than enter today and that the increase in mass transit riding into the cen- 
tral sector will be from 55,000 to 90,000, a 39-percent increase. This would then 
leave 55 percent still coming into the central sector by automobile and only 45 
percent coming in by mass transit. By contrast, mass transit brings 79 percent 
of the morning peak-hour load into the central district of Chicago and 86 per- 
cent of the people accumulated in the central business district during the peak 
period are brought in by mass transit. I would think, therefore, that the esti- 
mate of mass transit usage under the recommended plan was entirely too pessi- 
mistic. Cordon counts in other major American cities would support this 
contention. 

On another phase of the report I feel the possible usage of existing rail lines 
for the backbone of a rapid transit system has not been thoroughly explored. 
It is our experience in Chicago that with the rapid falling off of intercity 
passenger travel, the railroads are most receptive to any exploration for selling 
or leasing right-of-way or trackage for local rapid transit usage, and I would 
think, particularly, in the Bethesda, Chevy Chase, Silver Spring areas this pos- 
sibility should be most thoroughly explored. 

The report suggests that early emphasis be placed on the expenditure of $1,900 
million (including downtown parking facilities) for highway expenditures and 
places the development of rail transit service in the last category. If the esti- 
mates of passenger volumes indicating better than 25,000 in the heaviest hour 
from Bethesda, and better than 26,000 in the heaviest hour from Wheaton, are 
reasonable, then it would seem logical to put rail rapid transit from these areas 
to the central sector in the very earliest phase of the program. I would expect 
an early completion of these facilities to have a decided effect upon the highway 
usage from these areas, particularly, in the central sector which effect could 
very conceivably reduce appreciably the extremely expensive plans for freeway 
extensions and additions. 

After 15 months joint usage of the Congress Expressway in Chicago by high- 
way vehicles and mass transit vehicles we find that already the rapid transit 
operating at less than 30 percent capacity is carrying over 150 percent »s many 
persons in the heavy direction in the morning and evening rush hours as the 
highway operating at 80 to 90 percent capacity. I am enclosing a copy of a 
paper recently delivered before the American Transit Association convention in 
Minneapolis that elaborates on this operation more thoroughly. 

There are of necessity many points that a report of this sort cannot include 
or at best touch on but briefly. For this reason it is difficult to comment without 
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creating the impression that one is being critical of the report. There are g 
number of areas that if I had the time I would like to discuss but it could only 
be profitable after a discussion with the authors of the report. 
Yours very truly, 
S. D. Forsyrue, 
General Superintendent of Engineering, 


ExHreitT 26B 


RaPip TRANSIT—AN INDISPENSABLE PART OF THE GROWTH AND HEALTH of 
METROPOLITAN CENTERS 


(By Stanley D. Forsythe, general superintendent of engineering, Chicago Transit 
Authority, September 22, 1959, American Transit Association Annual Conyep. 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


In the golden era of radio fantasy long past and frequently lamented there was 
a favorite program in our home entitled “Captain Henry’s Show Boat” and the 
sales pitch by the lovable captain each week was “You ain’t seen nuthin’ yet 
folks. It’s only the beginning.” I’d like to borrow Captain Henry’s pitch as 
the theme of my remarks this morning. Now with rapid transit over half 
century old it may be straining the comparison a little to say “it’s only the 
beginning’”’ but the indications of recent years point strongly in that direction, 

At the start of this decade, with the exception of New York City where the 
population density and trafiic congestion had forced the officials of that area 
to the inescapable conclusion that rapid transit was indispensable to the life of 
the area, rapid transit was generally considered the ugly duckling of the mass 
transit business, the unwanted child, and in some places the noisy eyesore, 
Very little money had been spent on modern rolling stock and very little money, 
aside from that necessary to maintain a safe operating condition, had been spent 
for right-of-way maintenance or station modernization, and no money had been 
spent for extensions. At that time Toronto’s rapid transit was in the planning 
stage. Cleveland’s rapid transit was in the pianning stage. Nowhere had rapid 
transit availed itself of an opportunity to take over unused or lightly used rail- 
road facilities although in Boston the plans for taking over the narrow gage to 
East Lynn were being developed. 

In Chicago, rapid transit in the Congress Street Expressway was in the plan- 
ning stage but it was being planned only for the first 314 miles west of the river 
where the existing structure had to come down to accommodate the highway. 
No plans were under way to include rapid transit in the Northwest Expressway, 
the South Route Expressway, or any of the other planned expressways, and the 
attitude of the highway agencies generally expressed little interest in any such 
plans even though they conceded their practicability. The idea of using a 
portion of the North Western right-of-way through Austin and Oak Park in order 
to elevate the Lake Street rapid transit line in these communities had not yet 
been explored and the railroads generally were not sympathetic to such ideas. 
Chicago, in particular, was just getting started on a comprehensive plan for 
replacing very old, inefficient, high maintenance rolling stock. All this was just 
a few short years ago, and in a paper presented before the A.I.E.E. convention 
in January 1953, with some trepidation I made this prediction. 

“The cost of providing rapid transit facilities in these superhighways is still 
beyond the ability of the Chicago Transit Authority to bear alone at this time, 
but the opportunity cannot be ignored and I am satisfied that with the emerg- 
ing consciousness in Chicago of the utter necessity of improving and extending 
rapid transit facilities as the cheapest and most effective means of preserving 
the central urban area and increasing its utility, means will be found for finance 
ing these extensions. 

“A 2-track subway structure is estimated to cost at least $12 million per 
mile under today’s conditions; a 2-track elevated structure would probably 
cost in the neighborhood of $5 million per mile; the median strip in the Con- 
gress Street superhighway added roughly $250,000 per mile to the overall 
highway cost. So, it is utterly unthinkable that these highways be designed 
without making provision for rapid transit facilities in the median strip. The 
highway builders from the Bureau of Public Roads through the State, county, 
and city highway agencies have all, at various times, expressed their realiza- 
tion of the great contribution that rapid transit in the median strip can make 
to the overall job of moving people, and most of them are anxious to attract 
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rapid transit into these highways. The potential advantages to Chicago are 
endous.” 

Yoday all over the North American Continent in large metropolitan centers 
rapid transit is recognized as an indispensable part of the growth and health 
of metropolitan centers. The unwanted child of yesterday is the municipal 
asset of today. Plans for financing and operating rapid transit vary widely 
from city to city as would be expected. The type of rapid transit planning 
varies from city to city. The existing operations are generally speaking plan- 
ping extensions and bringing their facilities up to modern day standards along 
conventional lines. Where no rapid transit exists, as for example, in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco the planners have opportunities to weigh the advan- 
tages of monorail in its various forms as well as rubber tired operation against 
the more conventional steel on steel operation. ( 

In Chicago we now look back on 15 months of operation in the median strip 
and not for only 3% miles as originally planned but for 64% miles that will, 
the latter part of this year, be extended to 9% miles. Extensive checks of both 
highway and rapid transit usage has been made during this period and some 
extremely interesting facts have been uncovered. Three in particular are 
worthy of note. 

1. The highway itself, consisting of four lanes in either direction and costing 
in excess of $10 million per mile is being used to within 80 to 90 percent of 
capacity. It carries roughly 7,100 persons inbound during the morning peak 
hour and roughly 6,200 persons outbound during the evening peak hour. The 
rapid transit consisting of two tracks (with space for two more when needed) 
costing less than $4 million per mile (including 4% mile of subway) is operating 
at less than 30 percent of capacity. It carries roughly 9,400 passengers inbound 
during the morning rush hour and roughly 11,300 passengers outbound during 
the evening rush hour. Thus the rapid transit operating at less than 30 per- 
cent capacity is already carrying over 150 percent as many persons in the heavy 
direction morning and evening rush hours as the highway operating at 80 to 
9 percent capacity. 

2. Out of 10,000 answers received as to former mode of transportation, 4,900 
persons indicated they used the old Garfield Park route which Congress 
replaces ; 950 used Lake Street three-fourth mile to the north; 500 used Douglas 
14% miles to the south; 1,770 used surface bus routes; 700 used automobiles; 
400 used suburban railroads; 260 used suburban buses and 640 could not be 
classified. Ignoring the shift in the habits of our own riders this would indi- 
eate roughly 1314 percent new riders of which over 7 percent previously used 
automobiles. A spot check taken by the county highway department indicated 
that 12.5 percent of our riders on this line previously used automobiles. 

8. Many things happened and much time elapsed between the alteration of 
the old route and the opening of the new route so it is not possible to give an 
accurate before and after traffic count but we do know that the rush period 
(6:45 a.m. to 8:45 a.m. and 4 p.m. to 6 p.m.) riding on the new line increased 
about 50 percent eastbound and 65 percent westbound over the riding on the 
old line as it was operated immediately before the Congress operation started 
on June 22, 1958. 

Today the Northwest Expressway extending from the heart of town in a 
northwesterly direction to and past O’Hare Field (which it is expected will 
eventually be Chicago’s major airport) has a median strip reserved for a two- 
track rapid transit line and considerable city bond issue money has already been 
spent for rapid transit facilities in this route. The expressway will be opened 
to automobile traffic in 1960 and it is confidently expected that the rapid transit 
installation will start shortly thereafter. This route will extend into territory 
not previously served by rapid transit and it is expected that it will be an 
extremely heavy line. 

A similar reservation is being made for rapid transit in the South Route 
Expressway extending due south from the heart of the town a distance of 11% 
miles to a junction at 99th and State, and here, too, considerable commitments 
for rapid transit facilities have already been made. One branch of the express- 
way will extend southeast from the junction to the Lake Calumet industrial 
region while another branch will extend southwest to the Morgan Park, 
Beverly Hills residential area. Rapid transit in this expressway will provide 
urgently needed additional and extended service to very heavily populated 
areas not presently adequately served. 
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A further modernization of rapid transit facilities is an elevation of 2 
miles of the Lake Street branch through Austin and Oak Park west of Chicago 
using a portion of the elevated right-of-way of the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad immediately adjoining Chicago Transit Authority tracks at this loca. 
tion. Here the Chicago Transit Authority, the city of Chicago, the village of 
Oak Park, the county of Cook and the State of Illinois agreed to share in the 
relocation of the rapid transit facilities and the Chicago & North Westerp 
Railroad is leasing a portion of its right-of-way to the Chicago Transit Ap. 
thority for this purpose. This eliminates 22 grade crossings with their attendant 
problems and is to my mind an excellent example of the type of improvement 
beneficial to all parties that can be achieved by a cooperative effort of this sort, 
Work on this project is expected to start actively within a short time. 

Of equal interest in recent years has been the renaissance in rapid transit roll. 
ing stock. A few years ago car builders looked with little enthusiasm on rapiq 
transit business outside of New York City. Last year there was more money 
spent on rapid transit cars than on city transit type buses. Today, in anticipa- 
tion of the opportunities soon to be available for much higher operating speeds, 
the Chicago Transit Authority, with invaluable assistance from the two major 
electrical companies, the car builders, the transit Research Corp., a number of 
established railway supply companies and several welcome newcomers to this 
field, is actively engaged in testing all of the components necessary to the opera- 
tion of a truly high performance car. This means, in our mind, a car that can 
accelerate to 33 miles per hour at the maximum rate that passenger comfort 
can tolerate; a car that can operate safely and comfortably at whatever speed 
up to 75 miles per hour that operating conditions will permit; a car that wil] 
attract and hold new passengers. To this end, we are testing five different 
ear sets of trucks, four different types of springs, two different types of axles 
and numerous other car design equipment enthusiastically furnished by manu- 
facturers anxious to have their equipment considered acceptable wherever rapid 
transit is being planned. 

In conclusion then, the attitude of civic leaders, highway builders and elected 
officials, the progress that rapid transit has made in the last decade, the plans 
that are underway in so many metropolitan areas and the enthusiasm of op 
erators and manufacturers alike toward rapid transit all remind me again of 
Captain Henry’s pitch. “You aint seen nuthin yet folks. It’s only the beginning.” 


EXHIsir 27A 
De Leuw, CATHER & Co., 
Chicago, November 4, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 
Staff Director, Congress of the United States, Joint Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. GutTHerm: Thank you for the opportunity to furnish additional in- 
formation as to the background for our recommendations on the transportation 
plan for the National Capital region. We are giad to be of service to the Joint 
Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 

The question you ask regarding the stage development of a freeway, shown 
on page 72 of the staff report, is a valid one. Unfortunately, a full answer would 
require an amount of space in our report which would be disproportionate to 
the balance of the text. I have discussed the matter fully, however, in a re 
cent paper which I delivered to the Institute of Traffic Engineers’ annual meet- 
ing in New York on September 16. A copy of that paper is enclosed. 

The question regarding the safety aspect of operation of rail transit in the 
median strip of freeways is easily answered. As you will note from the photo 
graph on page 71 of the consolidated report, there would be a heavy steel guard 
rail at the end of the left-hand shoulder of the freeway which would effectively 
keep free wheel vehicles from encroaching on the rapid transit right-of-way. 
As for the headlights of the rapid transit trains—they are of very low intensity. 
The motorman would be informed as to conditions in the block ahead by way- 
side signals, and would have no need for illuminating the track ahead. The 
headlights on the trains would be of much lower intensity than the upper beams 
of automobile headlights. The wide-median freeway would actually reduce the 
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danger of accidents caused by headlight glare from the opposing streams of 
traffic. 
If we can be of any further service to you or to the committee, please let us 


Ww. 
Very truly yours, 


Wma. R. McConocuig, 
Chief Engineer, Traffic and Transit Department. 


ExuHIBIT 27B 
FACILITIES FOR Express Bus OPERATION ON FREEWAYS 


(By William R. McConochie, chief engineer, traffic and transit department, De 
Leuw, Cather & Co., presented at 29th annual meeting, Institute of Traffic 
Engineers, New York City, September 16, 1959) 


Need for improved transit service in our larger cities to combat growing traffic 
congestion has stimulated great interest in various proposals for rapid tansit 
facilities. In most cities, however, and on a majority of routes in even the 
largest cities, express service with conventional motor buses will be the most 
feasible type of operation for many years. Consideration should be given in 
current planning and construction, nevertheless, to ultimately required capacity 
and to possible technological developments in all types of transit vehicles. 

The functional design of bus stations on freeways, for example, should be 
pased primarily on the type of proposed operation, both initially and in the ulti- 
mate future. The major decision to be reached is whether buses will operate 
in the mixed traffic stream or on exclusive rights-of-way. Each plan has its 
advantages and disadvantages, as will be pointed out in later discussion. Both 
plans may be used on the same freeway in successive stages of development, or 
even simultaneously. 

The handbook issued by the American Association of State Highway Officials 
entitled “A Policy on Arterial Highways in Urban Areas” contains valuable 
and authoritative material on actual and potential layouts of bus stops on free- 
ways for buses operating in the mixed traffic stream. The discussion, sketches, 
and photographs on pages 139 to 148, 357 to 372, and 435 to 437 are particularly 
appropriate. This handbook does not, nor was it intended to, discuss the pas- 
senger capacities of bus routes served by the various types of terminals—this 
being an operating problem somewhat removed from highway planning and 
design. The handbook discusses the use of private rights-of-way, particularly 
in the center malls of freeways, for fixed rail operation, but does not consider 
the possibility of private rights-of-way for operation of express buses. 

Another carefully documented and helpful study in this field has been pre- 
pared by Homburger and Kennedy of the research staff at the University of 
California. It was published under date of June 1958 in a report entitled, 
“The Utilization of Freeways By Urban Transit Buses: A Nationwide Survey.” 
A brief recapitulation of some of the highlight data contained in this report is 
appended hereto as table 1. The table has been augmented by certain data 
from other sources as indicated by the footnotes. 

It is the purpose of this paper to cover areas of the subject not treated in 
either of the foregoing publications. The paper is not complete in itself, there- 
fore, and the interested reader is advised to obtain the aforementioned and other 
published material on this subject. 


MINIMUM DESIGN FOR LIGHT SERVICE 


The simplest design to provide for bus operation on freeways is to use the 
ramps available for general traffic at diamond interchanges or other types of 
connections with the arterial street system. See exhibit 1. Numerous varia- 
tions in the fundamental design are possible, and several are shown in the 
AASHO handbook. The principal attributes of this plan are, first that the cost 
of special facilities to accommodate buses and their passengers is held to a 
minimum and, second, that passengers are picked up and deposited at surface 
level where they can transfer to and from local buses or reach nearby destina- 
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future time a steady flow of buses and heavy trucks in the outer lane will 
wall off automobiles in the inner lanes from the entrance and exit ramps. 

There have been a number of proposals in a variety of forms for private bus 
roadways to permit express operation. It has been suggested that such road- 
ways be built in a widened center mall of freeways; that they be built inde 

ndently On structures in the centers of streets or in subways beneath the 
streets; that they be bracketed from existing buildings or otherwise supported 
above sidewalks or alleys; and that they pass through stores and office buildings 
in midblock at the second- or third-story level. All of these are interesting pos- 
sibilities, but they entail sobering problems. Appropriate use for each scheme 
may be found in specific but probably limited instances. General application of 
such plans is not likely to be economically justified if the ultimate use of the 
special bus roadways is to remain that proposed for initial operation, namely, 
single, conventional buses stopping at every station. Except with elaborate toll- 
road-plaza-type stations, their capacity with conventional operation would be 
about 120 buses, or 6,000 seated passengers per hour. 


FREEWAYS OFFER INVITING POSSIBILITIES 


There may be justification, however, for leaving sufficient space in freeways 
now under design to permit future operation of the general type contemplated 
by proposals for special bus roadways. See exhibit 3. The 64-foot center 
mall required by this design is 51 feet wider than the minimum normally speci- 
fied on interstate and similar freeways in urban areas. The additional cost may 
be nominal, however, if street patterns, drainage problems, and other factors 
are favorable. In any event, such a plan is likely to be the only one that will 
provide a roadway for the exclusive use of transit vehicles on medium~-density 
routes at an economically feasible cost. 

In the first stage, as illustrated in exhibit 3, the additional width of the 
center mall could be used for landscaping. The highway would then have the 
appearance of the often praised Westchester County parkways which were the 
forerunners of today’s modern freeways. The highway would be a much better 
facility than that provided by the minimum design. The profuse landscaping, 
while classed as temporary, might remain for 15 to 20 years before the land 
was needed for expansion of the transportation artery’s capacity. Meanwhile, 
the wide spacing between opposing streams of traffic would be an added safety 
factor for users of the highway, and maintenance expense would be decreased in 
northern cities by using the malls for snow storage after heavy storms. 

In the second stage of the development of such a facility, the wide center 
mall would be converted into a three-lane reversible roadway to increase the 
eapacity for general highway traffic. This plan would conform with the an- 
nounced policies of the bureau of public roads for freeways requiring more than 
three lanes for traffic in each direction by 1975. It is presumed that buses 
would be operating in the general traffic streams in both stages 1 and 2 and 
that stations similar to those shown in exhibit 2 would be provided as re 
quired. In stage 2, nonstop buses running in the prevailing direction of traffic 
could be onerated in the center roadway, along with other traffic, from the 
outer terminals to off-street terminals in the central business district. This 
would minimize the walling-off effect of a heavy bus flow in the outer lanes 
of the freeway. 

The center roadway would be converted in the third stage to two-way bus op- 
eration. The Chicago Transit Authority is doing prelminary experimental 
work on automated vehicles in anticipation of the day when it will be possible 
to operate driverless buses on such insulated freeways. Research engineers of 
a well-known manufacturer predict that the necessary equipment will be per- 
fected in about 5 years. Buses so equipped could be operated at much closer 
spacing and with resultant greater capacity than would be safe with human 
control. New vehicles propesed for transit use must undergo a long program of 
design, testing and actual operation under elaborate sunervision, of course, be- 
fore they are made available for general application. The design suggested in 
exhibit 3, however, would provide all of the necessary right-of-way and all of the 
other physical attributes to make fully automated bus operation possible. 

In the final stage, or perhaps as an alternate to the antomated bus stage. the 
proposed wide center mall would provide space for fixed-rail rapid transit. 
It is immaterial what type of rail vehicle, among the many now being con- 
sidered or in the experimental stage, has been proved best by that time. The 
box in which the passengers will ride will be pretty much the same in any event. 
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tions without climbing steps. The buses are apt to become embroiled in ramp 
congestion during peak hours, however, and are subject to delays in crossing the 
surface streets at grade. : 

The capacity in this type of operation is relatively low—about 90 buses or 
4,500 seated passengers per hour in one direction. A heavier flow can be accom. 
pniodated only at the cost of reduced speeds. This type of operation is recom. 
mended only for light routes which are not likely to develop beyond the 90-bus. 
per-hour level or where better facilities for buses can be added later without 
major alterations in the freeway itself. 


SPECIAL BUS STATIONS ON FREEWAYS 


The most common design involves a special bus turnout essentially at the same 
grade as the freeway roadways. See exhibit 2. This design can be varied, of 
course, to meet local conditions. Buses using such wayside stations operate in 
the general traffic stream which they leave to enter the stations at appropriate 
spacing—preferably a mile or more apart. 

Use of this type of station eliminates the possibility of delays on ramps or in 
crossing surface streets. On a depressed freeway, the stations are usually under 
the ecross-street bridges which provide passengers with a subtanstantial amount 
of protection from the weather. Passengers must climb steps to and from street 
level, however, and in late evening hours, they must wait for buses in relative 
seclusion from sidewalk traffic and normal police surveillance. This latter 
handicap could be avoided by closing the stations after the evening rush hour 
and using bus stop facilities at surface grade. 

Operation of buses in the general traffic stream—with stations either at street 
level and served by general purpose ramps or at freeway grade with special 
stations—allows several different types of service to be rendered simultaneously 
on the same route. These may include any or all of the following: nonstop, 
skip-stop, limited-stop, or all-stop. The transit company’s schedule maker is free 
to tailor the service to the pattern of the demand at various times of the day, 
Likewise, changes can be made from year-to-year as the service area develops. 


DOWNTOWN TERMINALS 


The most serious objection to basing long-range plans for transit service on 
operation in the general traffic stream is that congestion on the freeway imme- 
diately affects the speed, dependability, and regularity of the express bus service, 
I* congestion occurs, as can be expected during morning and evening rush periods, 
use of the buses is discouraged. 

The greatest problems of congestion and resultant delays to buses are likely 
to arise on the downtown distributors of the urban freeway system. The solu- 
tion may well be to provide separate bus roadways as the central area is ap 
proached, these roadways either leading to off-street bus terminals or continuing 
a;; bus subways or other types of fully grade separated and insulated rights-of- 
way to or through the heart of the business area. 

The capacity with such an operation depends on what portion of the buses 
stop at the key station. The key station is usually the one, exclusive of the 
terminals, requiring the longest standing time for passenger loading and wu- 
loading. A corridor operation, with no stops along the corridor, has tremendous 
exnpacity. As many as 500 buses per hour, offering about 25,000 seats, pass 
through the Lincoln Tunnel at the present time. It has been estimated that 
exclusive use of one tunnel lane in each direction would permit a flow of 800 
buses per hour. To handle such volumes, however, pickup and delivery in the 
service area must be off the freeway on feeder streets or highways, and there 
must be a high-capacity terminal at the downtown end of the route. The Port 
o New York Authority terminal in Midtown Manhattan has 112 loading berths— 
41) for long-haul! buses and 72 for commuter buses. The latter are near capacity 
at 450 bus departures per hour. 

Route capacity drops to about 120 buses, or 6,000 seated passengers per hour if 
every bus stops at any one station of the type shown in exhibit 2. 

Capacity can be increased materially by operating buses in platoons. All 
buses in each platoon then stop at each station simultaneously. This scheme 
adds to the time spent in making station stops, however, and thus reduces the 
overall operating speed. 

In most instances, the ability of the highway to absorb the flow of buses will 
dictate the type of bus facilities to be provided on heavy routes. Planning 
in the initial stage should avoid the possibility that even at some distant 
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The equipment which lends mobility to that box may be steel wheels running 
on steel rails; rubber tires on wooden stringers—as in the new Paris-type syp. 
way car; saddle-type monorail; or suspended monorail. The important step to 
take at this time is to make sure that space is reserved for almost any eventy. 
ality in the need for transit and for any type of vehicle that will be developeg 
to meet that need. 

On Chicago’s Congress Street Expressway, the transit demand existed before 
the freeway was built and the bus stage was omitted. (See exhibit 4.) The 
rail rapid transit facility is already carrying over 11,000 passengers in one 
direction in the peak hour on a single track. This represents an increase of 
about a third in the past year. The four-lane one-way roadway alongside js 
congested when volume reaches 7,500 passengers per hour in autos. 

Rights-of-way for express bus or rail rapid-transit facilities may be found 
in some instances on abandoned railroad lines, alongside or above active rajj. 
roads, or above or below existing streets. The most economical way to acquire 
space for express-service transit facilities in most cities, however, is likely to be 
in connection with the building of urban freeways. 
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EXHIBIT 28 
ARTHUR LAZARUS Co., 
November 6, 1959, 


MEMORANDUM RELATING TO HIGHWAY AND RaPip TRANSIT CONSTRUCTION Egri. 
MATES AND ESTIMATED RAPID TRANSIT REVENUES AND OPERATING Costg AND 
PROJECTED TRANSIT INCOME OR DEFICIT 


The civil engineering consultant, under terms of his contract, wag obli- 
sated to supply general engineering plans and cost estimates, not detailed 
working plans or firm or precise estimates, but sufficient to show location of 
facilities and structures involved, the cost estimates related thereto to be deter. 
mined on the basis of reasonable current and applicable unit price costs for 
such facilities and structures. 

The background of estimated costs contained in the civil engineering report 
follows: 

HIGHWAYS 


Estimated cost under recommended plan IV: 





Mra i ange nc, ee orescence di eee $1, 401, 400, 000 
PEW OG ath recaps cscs pe oe cies Ne 220, 150, 000 
SERGOT CEE erinniewinttinnnmninaiowenccmstianunistiysinnnncmmeatil +--- 181, 450, 000 

A NE get carina cn ccna tse anaes alsin ta shot 1, 803, 000, 000 


Of the above-estimated cost of freeways and parkways, $985 million is attriby. 
table to 178 route-miles of freeways and parkways already planned. To such 
planned highways and to the now existing 81 route miles, the engineering consult. 
ant recommended 67 additional route-miles, plus added lanes where deemed 
necessary on existing and planned routes, at an estimated cost of $635,750,00 
based on 1958 prices. 

Principal additions include: 

(a) An intermediate loop encircling the central area of the District of 
Columbia at a radius of some 5 miles from the White House. 

(b) A highway between Chantilly Airport and the central business dis. 
trict of Washington. 

(c) A freeway along or generally parallel to Wisconsin Avenue. 

(d) A north-central freeway to accommodate the large and heavily popu- 
lated suburban area directly north of Washington. 

(e) A southeast route in anticipation of extraordinary growth east of 
the Anacostia River and south of Suitland Parkway. 

(f) An Alexandria waterfront drive, providing a continuous route from 
the 14th Street Bridge to Mount Vernon. 

(g) A number of other short sections of freeway, including one extending 
from the intermediate loop to the vicinity of the easternmost point of the 
District. 

With respect to highway cost estimates, it is our understanding that the 
highway departments of Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia were 
consulted, as well as all known planning agencies within such jurisdictions, and 
that the following information was available to and utilized by the engineering 
consultant at the time the highway estimates were prepared, to wit: 


“Inter Loop Freeway System Report of 1955” (DeLeuw, Cather & Co.). 
“Maryland 12-Year Road Program” (revised at the time to 15-year plan). 
“BDstimate of Cost of Interstate System, 1957” (District of Columbia). 
“New York Avenue Freeway Report of 1957” (Clarkeson Engineering Co.). 
“Anacosta Freeway Report of 1955” (Baker-Webberley, Inc.). 


Virtually all the District of Columbia system of interstate highways is said 
to be covered in the above list of rather detailed reports, the quality of which 
the engineering consultant states he had no reason to doubt. All such figures 
were examined for conformity, and estimates for all routes not previously 
proposed or estimated were prepared on a lane-mile basis, using similar routes 
as a guide and taking into account the urban or rural characteristics of the 
highway. 

The engineering consultant has provided copies of worksheets, some 25 in 
number, involved in estimated highway costs in an auto-dominated system but 
equally applicable to the highways recommended in plan IV. The worksheets 
show highway by name, type, status (existing, planned, and added), section 
designation, length in section-miles, number of lanes, lane-miles, cost per lane 
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mile, total cost, and staging. Section-lane-mile costs show a variance of 


$6,212,000 for some portion of the inner loop to $400,000 in re Suitland. 


Weighing against preciseness in highway cost estimates is the fact that exact 
routes are not provided in a number of conspicuous cases. Such await detailed 
engineering and city planning studies. For example, in connection with the 
southeast route it is stated: “Alinements shown on the map are functional only, 
and final locations might be anywhere in a corridor 2 or 3 miles wide.” 


MAJOR STREETS 


A sum of $181,450,000 is estimated as required for major street improvements. 
Included in this sum is $13,650,000 recommended by the engineering consultant 
peyond the amount previously budgeted by the respective jurisdictions. The 
surface arterials additionally proposed by the engineering consultant to be 
extended, widened, or otherwise improved are shown on exhibit 3 of the engi- 
neering report. How the estimated cost thereof was arrived at is not known; 
it is presumed in consultation with the respective highway departments. 


RAPID TRANSIT 


Two basic rail lines comprised of four radial routes and eight express-bus 
lines are proposed in the recommended rapid transit plan. Attention is given 
first to the rail lines. 

RAIL LINES 


The north and south route, almost 20 miles in length, extends in a north-south 
direction from near Wheaton to south of Alexandria, while the other route, about 
13.7 miles in length, reaches from the northwest area north of Bethesda to a 
point beyond the Anacostia River, southeast of the central business district. The 
course taken by these lines is described more particularly on pages 7 and 8 of 
the civil engineering report. 

Plan IV rail rapid-transit costs are estimated at: 


a ic A pA n Sigi  acaae as aes te maa $313, 150, 000 
Sm MERGE WOU cs ic cn a a ata a eras 85, 050, 000 
I SI RNRNNNON sis ics tae caicn te cach tg aa badd ide wis CDRS tae le 3, 950, 000 

i a a a omni ee 402, 150, 000 
TORE “CO-CUT WRU ws ee eee 44, 100, 000 
SAN RUE ic ccc Seciaidliilseeciaia gen ak thet eiienetens hatte Sip alas enemeceaue 12, 250, 000, 

SU ies Riianiciedccgh tose tdlaneggnecintes tos aici Bivanpiik ecgmnitessauectiahs Roos ieee eal 458, 500, 000 


Table B—1 of the engineering report gives a breakdown of the $402,150,000 item 
by type of construction, unit character, unit cost, quantity involved for respective 
routes, and total dollars. Estimated tangible costs come to $304,650,000, to which 
there is added 20 percent for contingencies, or $60,950,000, and 12 percent for 
engineering, or $36,550,000. 

The heart of the cost estimate lies in the employed unit costs by type of 
construction, and of which the following summary is given: 











Type of construction Units Unit cost Total units Total cost 
Thousands 

1, Cut-and-cover__._...-._- ene sticks cee Be Aris $2, 650 57, 220 $151, 600 
MOURNED CORTON... «5 ccunwcddniccSemecmcuie Esl ichwgouecis 5, 000 7, 000 35, 000 
3. Side platform station. _...................- Detect 4, 000 2, 000 8, 000 
eine scduiwin aedateudbseatadcosus BM dicta 2, 900 9, 490 27, 550 
nc a a en 8 es a De 600 12, 740 7, 650 
6. Structure station. __._...___- etek see Bi ccckudnae 1, 200 500 600 
NN SS | aa ee etek teks 500 31, 000 15, 500 
STE IRE WUNGIONN 6 8 nn ca eenncccncwsanenace nes 1, 000 2, 500 2, 500 
NN WORMS: oe cen clei Se at nec 400 52, 900 21, 200 
10. Median strip station......................_- Billets 800 3, 500 2, 800 
ll. River bridge_______ eis ceeds aacaeee ee 2, 700 2, 200 5, 950 
ie weeenOns BAG bt Wa des eo 1, 000 950 950 
13. Terminals (excluding parking)_-....--____-- BR ois ateiicocc ns cphiea acs tal Baie dt Seite eee 3, 000 
M4. Underpinning and special work ____..._____- Perrine sa patinas cass ieeene kwanneeaaed 18, 000 
ee mrmemriiteMegs igs. ed bays 35905. PRS Bc eth pel Bor beste 2, 350 
16. Additional right-of-way and easements__...}) LS_________. | attun han aplbdevfisbeudes cuca de 2, 000 

RR cei ae Cea tt eA a ee nication bisa ahead nee 304, 650 

| | 
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The following information of how unit costs were arrived at was obtaineg 
from the staff engineer in charge of the engineering phase of the work for 
the engineering consultant and from such other members of the staff of the 
engineering consultant available at the time of our visit to his Chicago offices: 


1. Cut-and-cover, unit cost $2,650, total cost $151,600,000 
Approximately one-half of the tangible construction costs of the rail system 
is attributable to cut-and-cover. A detailed breakdown of this item has been 


provided as well as a possible method of construction. The breakdown com. 
prises the following components: 


IG SOI itis cnthhircehnivnne beta lent ee a bihigthiingeien age aie $2. 40 
SGT GUIS DOTA ROROIEE as 5 occa ng dauptiodmene tenn an aemenen~épemetesim 14. 49 
COED TORO WR evs esc ss ieee wash Hod ee ea Henne em eierete 2. 00 
Cl ROIS RIE iss cn setha --rgine erin ap een dbp cdpentegteione 6. 00 
ERT RET ROMO PR i, ws prerpie pcp meen pe wens been +e ett anak aseme. 11. 00 
FOTO NODC RII icc clntksn eigenen setsrenenvindinenensnhdwnws 51. 30 
SEO CACaVatION (10 DETCCRG) on.6263 5620. eck eneka one kecnneeee 86. 00 
rN a i 465. 70 
I sh er arc cpt an Ao ea aga cl Gs la nae laa 64. 00 
Repwingrce isi a ee tcs i Sagi eta wel tale 13. 50 
Steel sheet piling.______.________- bead bouibhuscu eet ee Sak dee < 210. 00 
NN a oa 20. 00 
UI OU WOR aioe ee st RL Lo BER Sehitacanetee anaes 122. 40 
co a a a 480. 00 
mapeepueecomecmenay Sf) SAME 2) Sh beat oea L8G FMA AIE Aen ore SEE ae gS OE Se BEE RS 180. 00 


Structural steel (decks) 


eee tee eet eas nese nee nese eee 150. 00 
SEITE Ae en eee eee ean a nade bac a 35. 10 
Ste wes" ich eed cates, ete tee pr AI ES SI RS ie 5 PR ie ed Geese oe an rd ee 100. 00 
‘Mudeoat and waterproofing protection_________________-__--____-___ 76. 80 
Bonne tin UI ne eek ee 100. 00 
Trackwork, signaling and power distribution_____._.________________ 250. 00 
Ee ee eee ica car Ee lac a aie 5. 00 
I ag a cnc a ceeds a 75. 00 
ON a i aa emails 100. 00 
Bene So te ORSOURON I. oo os i ee ice ewnecnsiewweea 25. 00 
PR Sse ea cae Bis chia tec an os es cece ere cc alice gees Se aa $2, 645. 60 


The cut-and-cover item, as well as others, are susceptible to comparison with 
estimates arrived at by the engineering consultant in previous work, involving 
both detailed reports and actual construction in New York, Cleveland, Montreal, 
Toronto, ete. 

From the above summary table it is to be noted that 10 percent of all exeava- 
tion was assumed to be in rock. This was done to account for the known 
presence of rock west of the downtown area. This amounted to $86 per linear 
foot of subway or something more than 3 percent of the total cut-and-cover cost. 
The engineering consultant feels this figure is small enough to allow for revisions 
following any actual sinking of test borings along the route without materially 
affecting the overall cost. 

With respect to soil conditions, there was available to the engineering con- 
sultant a geology report covering the District of Columbia in addition to previous 
knowledge gained in laying out the inner loop freeway system in 1955. He 
also had the benefit of consultation with members of the District Department 
of Highways and Traffic as well as with members of the Department of Sanitary 
Engineering, the latter being a valuable source of information with respect to 
location of existing utilities and the possibility of flooding. 


2. Mezzanine station, unit cost, $5,000, total cost, $35,000,000 


It is our understanding that this item was derived by comparing what was 
involved with cut-and-cover and then estimating the unit cost at approximately 
twice the latter. 


3. Side platform station, unit cost, $4,000, total cost, $8,000,000 


It is our understanding that this item was derived from mezzanine station, by 
comparing what was involved between the two and taking four-fifths of the 
unit cost set for mezzanine station. 
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4. Tunnel, unit cost, $2,900, total cost, $27,550,000 

It is our understanding that the unit cost was obtained by taking the mean of 
two detailed estimates of a Pittsburgh tunnel, published in the Engineering News 
Record. 
5, Structure, unit cost, $600, total cost, $7,650,000 

This item was computed on a cost-per-square-foot basis based on prior exper- 
jence. A series of five tables has been submitted by the engineering consultant 
dassifying by station on each route all of the various types of ocnstruction for 
the recommended system. 


g. Structure station, unit cost, $1,200, total cost, $600,000 
This item was established as a percentage of the structure cost, after pre- 


liminary calculations for the increased structure width as well as platforms, 
stairs and other appurtenances. 


7, Open cut or fill, unit cost, $5’, total cost, $15,500,000 

The locations of this type of construction has been spelled out by the engineer- 
jing consultant. The unit cost represents an average of two figures, assuming 
first a typical section in cut and secondly a typical section in fill, each consisting 
of appropriate earthway, right of way and trackwork costs, as well as typical 
structures at intervals prorated to the linear foot cost. 


8. Open cut station, unit cost, $1,000, total cost, $2,500,000 
Procedure of establishing unit cost, as in No. 8. 


9. Median strip, unit cost, $400, total cost, $21,200,000 


To cover the estimated cost of installing trackwork and other transit in the 
widened median strip of a modern freeway. The figure incorporates experience 
gained from construction of the Congress Expressway in Chicago, where it was 
estimated that the cost of providing the extra space in the median, involving 
added right-of-way, earthwork, drainage and extra length of crossing structures 
totaled about 5 percent of the total construction cost of the highway facility. 
This figure was increased somewhat to allow for a rise in construction costs and 
trackwork, signaling and other items. The difference in cost between this item 
and open cut or fill, $400 versus $500, is explained by the reduced share of right- 
of-way, eathwork and structure lengths required. 


10, Median strip station, unit cost, $800, total cost, $2,800,000 
For procedure in establishing unit cost see item No. 6. 


11. River bridge, unit cost, $2,700, total cost, $5,950,000 


It is our understanding that this unit cost was arrived at on the experience 
of the engineering consultant with the Calumet Skyway. 


12. Pentagon station, unit cost, $1,000, total cost, $950,000 


The unit cost represents a downward modification of the structure station 
cost, which was intended to be a full level high station, approximately 20 feet. 
It is anticipated that structural modifications to the building of the Pentagon 
location would be minor but that some alterations to the existing bus roadways, 
including a short structure at the entrance to the building would be required. 


18. Terminals, excluding parking, total cost, $3,000,000 


Envisaged is a typical condition involving an assumed transfer platform for 
bus-rail and rail-bus transfer, canopies, terminal building housing turnstiles, etc., 
anda bus roadway. Parking lots are assumed to operate in conjunction with the 
terminal but were estimated separately. 


1}. Underpinning and special work, total cost, $18,000,000 


The estimate is derived from a unit cost of $500 per linear foot of building 
obtained from experience on the Toronto subway applied to those areas where it 
was felt that a final calculated alinement would bring the subway so close to 
existing buildings as to require protection. Special work includes such items as 
protection of the existing Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels at D and 12th Streets 
SW. and at Virginia and 4th Streets SE. during and subsequent to tunneling 
operations. 


48375—60-——_12 
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15. Transfer facilities, total cost, $2,350,000 


Additional facilities were assumed for the following stations: 

Route F ;: Washington National Airport. Transfer platform and shuttle bug 
roadways connecting with proposed viaduct over Potomac yards. 

Route J: Station at E Street between 17th and 18th Streets NW. Pro. 
vision for additional pedestrian passageways connecting with busline 
details of which would depend on ultimate development of E Street and/or 
possible mall in area. 

Route DE: Union Station. Pedestrain connections with the station. 

Route DE: East Capitol Street. Underground transfer platform linking 
this station with express bus turnouts which could be located off the pro. 
posed Constitution Avenue-Independence Avenue improvements (depressed), 


16. Additional right-of-way and easements, total cost, $2,000,000 


Intended to provide for those situations in which the right-of-way or easement 
costs might overrun those allotted as part of unit costs. Examples would be the 
extra taking required between the Jefferson Davis Highway and the R. F. & P. 
Railroad southeast of the Pentagon and possible easement costs connected with 
tunneling under the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Rolling stock, total cost, $44,100,000.—Provides for 245 three-car articulated 
units (170 seats) at $180,000 per unit. The unit is described on page 9 of the 
engineering consultant’s report. It is to consist of three cars permanently 
coupled on four trucks, permitting lightweight construction and economy in the 
use of materials, with sufficient flexibility to permit trains to vary in length 
from 150 to 450 feet. It is our understanding that the unit has not been pro. 
duced to date but that the design is sufficiently advanced to enable the consultant 
to obtain a usable price for estimating purposes. 

Yards and shops, total cost $12,250,000.—Few details are given in the engineer. 
ing report concerning this item. Mention is made of the establishment of g 
major yard and shops near the station opposite the Washington National Air. 
port in the area between the tracks of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad and the Jefferson Davis Highway. Apparently the cost of these facili- 
ties is estimated at about 30 percent of the cost of rolling stock, a correspondence 
that is exact in the case of buses. 


EXPRESS BUS ROUTES 


Eight distinct express bus routes are proposed, details of which are given in 
exhibit 4 of the engineering report. 

Details of capital costs vary somewhat, because it is felt that fewer buses will 
be required in 1980 than in 1965. The 1980 forecast follows: 


TE “SUBCK ncnn  eege ne tinea en cueesaaneemaeen $24, 500, 000 
eR ONC UU i ns wareescg ie ioe ageeenn gs cy eigen dist esis range 7, 350, 000 
Outer terminals and freeway stations, excluding parking facilities. 30, 600, 000 


Total ~-.-...-.-..---.--.------------~.---.--..-.------. 62, 450, 000 
Reference: Tables 4 and 5 of the engineering report. 


Rolling stock, total cost $24,500,000.—To provide 980 modern buses, 52 seats 
at $25,000 apiece. This isa readily obtainable quotation. 

Shops and garages, total cost $7,350,000.—Estimated apparently at 30 percent 
of cost of rolling stock. 

Outer terminals and freeway stations, total cost $30,600,000.—This item does 
not include parking facilities, but does include intermediate stations along the 
freeways and parkways, including acceleration and deceleration lanes. The 
basis of computing the cost of the stations, etc. has not been obtained. The engi- 
neering report gives a breakdown of the estimated cost by each route. See 
table 4, page 13. 
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ESTIMATED REVENUES, OPERATING EXPENSES AND OPERATING GAIN OR LOSS 


Table 23 of the mass transportation report presents estimated annual reve- 
gues and expenses for the recommended express transit system, when region’s 
population is 8million. It is herewith reproduced : 


Revenues from fares (assuming basic fare of 20 cents and zone fare 


le CED) inci eie nse torn cscnchcniesepneretneieepcnennananeiisinneainniadnmistaa lalla $62, 750, 000 
Less allocation to local transit service for carrying passengers to s 
and from express stations._.__...._..........------------.----- 11, 250, 000 
AT sik i ie eK tse ctais cis linden nea gee 51, 500, 000 
Transit operating expenses : , 
Brpress bus... etn n eens $17, 900, 000 
Mem tranele nce ccs eee 20, 650, 000 
—_—_————_ 8, 550, 000 
Net operating revenue of express transit service____._------- 12, 950, 000 
Net revenue of parking facilities at express transit stations... 2,190, 000 
Total net operating revenue of express transit system___.-~- 15, 140, 000 
Amortization of capital costs: 
ceiAG CME UNCON ainsi cickceni mncitinenbadaniohiae $25, 240, 000 
Pa ETN an aes chains Dalai sesccca niente 1, 250, 000 
DEE: GROEN iiss is ition 2, 572, 000 
aemths factitlets icin ci teense 2, 190, 000 
——__———_ 31, 252, 000 
iia ik ks chins esc Sal i cman aaa ale tae tonsiia 16, 112, 000 


A note is added ia the report that fixed charges are computed for 5 percent 
30-year bonds, and that the initial investment in buses will have been amortized 
by 1980. 
 parther comment is appropriate with respect to five items of the above table; 
transit revenues, allocation of revenue to local buses, transit operating expenses, 
operating revenues, and amortization charges. 

Transit gross revenues, $62,750,000.—If the average fare as cited in the 
engineering report is 28 cents, and total annual revenues $62,750,000, apparently 
224,100,000 annual fares are estimated. An approximate check of this figure is 
obtained by multiplying the daily passengers shown in appendix 6, 725,980 by 
$12 (5 days at 52, weekend at half value). A somewhat less close check is 
obtained by using express person trips, 760,000 shown in table 18. No special 
fare is prescribed for students and children. 

The assignment of riding is attributed to the findings of the traffic engineer- 
ing consultant. From page 6 of the engineering consultant’s report we learn 
that “Of all trips drawn to the proposed rail and bus rapid transit system, about 
70 percent would represent people who would otherwise have used local bus 
service. Only 30 percent would be made by those who would have used auto- 
mobiles as drivers or passengers.” 

With respect to the key assignment of traffic to private automobile and public 
transit, the following paragraphs taken from an analysis by a staff associate 
should be carefully considered : 

“Once the volume of trips between each pair of districts was predicted, it was 
necessary to determine how many of these trips would be made by each mode 
of travel. This was done by first designating a certain proportion of all trips as 
“auto oriented,” meaning that these travelers would not use public transit under 
any conditions. An example would be a person needing his automobile for busi- 
ness trips after arrival at work. Another proportion was designated as ‘transit 
oriented’ and not assignable to private auto in any case. The rest were divided 
between the two modes in a proportion determined by the relative lengths of 
time that the trip required by the two modes. An assignment curve was drawn 
by the expert advisory group and given to the traffic consultant for this purpose. 

“The curve showed the changing proportion of all travelers, neither auto- nor 
transit- oriented, who would travel by automobile, as the ratio of trip duration 
by auto to the trip duration by public transit increased from a fraction con- 
siderably less than 1 to a figure considerably greater than this. That is, the 
proportion traveling by private automobile was assumed to be very high for 
trips on which travel time by automobile was much less than by public transit. 
The proportion was assumed to decrease to a rather low figure for trips that 
could be made much faster by transit. 
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“Furthermore, the curve was based on the assumption that all factors other 
than travel time would be equal for trips via the two modes. That is, trips 
between the same two points would be equally expensive, equally comfortable, 
and equal in all other respects except time, whether made by transit or anto- 
mobile. This assumption may of course fail to be warranted, either in the 
normal course of events, or as a result of efforts to shift the balance in favor 
of one mode or the other. 

” * * * * * * 


“The exact shape of the assignment curve of course has an important effect 
***. Had a substantially larger proportion of travelers been assumed willing 
to shift to public transit for the sake of a moderate saving in time, the survey 
would have found that a modern transit system would obviate the construction of 
some of the recommended highway capacity. On the other hand, had a smaller 
number of people been assumed ready to use transit when it is the quicker mode, 
the predicted volume of transit ridership would have been smaller and the high- 
way needs would have been greater. 

“The curve was in part based on data, apparently derived from interviews 
produced by a study in Chicago. The expert advisory group revised the curye 
that had been tentatively drawn by the traffic consultant, on the basis of their 
own collective judgment as to the public travel desires. Of course, no one would 
claim perfect predictive value for an instrument based on such limited empirical 
evidence.” 

It is a well-entrenched business principle to seek information as to the profit- 
ability or unprofitability of various branches, departments, or activities. Hence 
sales and revenues are established by commodity, product, or department. A 
separation of bus and rail revenues seems indispensable to an understanding of 
the relative showing of these two modes of travel. It is not given in the reports. 

It appears on an analysis of appendix G that the rail routes are expected to 
earry 60 percent of the traffic and the express bus lines 40 percent. Applying 
such percentages as appropriate to a distribution of net operating revenues, the 
following results are obtained : 


Express bus | Rail transit | Combined 
| | 


Net revenues | $20, 600,000 | $30, 900, 000 | $51, 500,000 
Operating expenses - - | 17, 900, 000 20, 650, 000 38, 550, 000 

Operating profit 4 gS ech oe. | 2, 700,000 | 10, 250, 000 | 12, 950, 000 
Operating ratio (percent) - Picea tr aeaapamiae 87 67 75 


Allocaton to feeder buses, $11,250,000.—The engineering consultant’s report 
contains two significant statements with respect to this allocation: 

“It was assumed that feeder buses and other buses in local service would all 
be part of the same system and that transfer between these vehicles and buses 
could be made under some zone structure. Revenues were estimated for the 
rapid transit portion of the system alone, but in so doing $0.05 of each fare was 
allotted for the provision of local service as feeders to the rapid transit system 
or as distributors of its passengers in section zero. 

“The allocation of $0.05 per average ride for the service of local buses in 
collecting and distributing the rapid transfer passengers assumes that only 
about one-half of the patrons would require such service. Most passengers in 
the outer sections would arrive at the rapid transit stations in automobiles 
or on foot, while in the central business district or at other destinations most 
passengers would be delivered within walking distance without the need to use 
a local bus.” 

A number of questions arise: 

How was the figure of 50 percent of the passengers requiring local or feeder 
bus service arrived at? If that many required a transfer, would it not militate 
against the convenience and time-saving aspects of the recommended system? 
Can a feeder service with its intermittent riders, subsist on a 10-cent fare? If 
the “local service would all be part of the same system,” was it not essential to 
include its facility requirements in the capital costs of the recommended sys- 
tem and its financial outlook in operation cost estimates? 
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Operating costs 

(a) Express buses.—Maintenance and operating expenses for express buses 
were estimated by the engineering consultant on a per-mile basis; $0.50 per 
pus-mile being used for express bus operation on freeways and $0.65 on down- 
town streets for a weighted average of $0.55 per bus mile. ‘These figures, the 
engineering report states, were determined after an analysis of expenses on 
similar transit routes (both bus and rail) in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Toronto. ; 

Actually the most immediate progenitor of the $0.55 bus mile operating cost 
is estimated operating expenses, raised 10 percent, established by the engineer- 
jng consultant in his Alameda-Contra Costa transit study, to wit: 


Estimated operating expenses* from Alameda-Contra Costa study 





Expense 
per bus-mile 

(cents) 
PGND OF CIIIIAD Goose st a enercntenda in pe wae 6.5 
RET: CGUUEIS I CNN Gs ss Ss senna oo eed ee al haan nin ong 21.0 
Sis ps thc a sn me tl ic pe ce a eee cea scx bah oe al ema meg EA 3.0 
BEL GHG THMECOUNNOOUG. 665.0 55c onesies ca nde gncaSconeicoemememe 6.0 
Se MOnIICy ANG PODER GUMARS.. .c.. on eee cen neue 3.5 
I csc wi cnn te tone et ip sign AS anit cpcehinreniieeioaihcatitl it 7.0 
RD le ech ns cnn ahs cll nich ings ek is Sats es pga Sagal acacia eda aia 2.6 
I tg lus cia gc cn ec aig da ea iar ee 749.6 


1Basis for estimates of operating expenses presented in the DeLeuw Cather & Co. report 
entitled “Preliminary Report on Trans-Bay Transit” dated November 1957. 

Say 50 cents. 

The engineering consultant was unable to locate the sheets giving the experi- 
ence of sundry metropolitan systems from which the foregoing operating costs 
were estimated. Some of these systems operate express bus routes, but it is 
difficult to obtain specific express bus-route costs in contradistinction with bus- 
mile costs for a merged (express and local) bus operation. For example on a 
merged basis, the Cleveland Transit System showed for 1957 bus-mile costs 
of 57.13 cents. To this should be added approximately 5 cents for a replacement 
fund allocation. The trend in bus-mile costs has been upward. 

(b) Express rail—The costs used by the engineering consultant were $1.30 
per 3-ear articulated unit-mile traveled. Inasmuch as this lightweight unit 
has not been manufactured, it is difficult to say whether this cost is high or low. 
The costs per single car-mile for rapid rail transit on the Cleveland Transit Sys- 
tem for 1957 was 50.92 cents; again another 5 cents should be added on account of 
the replacement fund. In an earlier report on the New York Transit System, 
Coverdale & Colpitts found the BME Division possessed 121 3-body articulated 
units and 26 5-body, all heavyweight. From the viewpoint of flexibility, these 
consultants were not in favor of the articulated units, because they do not allow, 
as single units do, for ease in cutting down the number of cars in trains during 
slack hours. 

OPERATING RATIOS 


Based on the allocation of revenues hitherto made, express bus operations would 
obtain an operating ratio of 87 percent, rail transit 67 percent and combined opera- 
tions, 75 percent. This would be a better performance than most metropolitan 
system now achieve. If fact, if it were general, very much less would be heard 
of the transit problem. Thus the Chicago Transit Authority for 1958 had an 
operating ratio of 94.12 percent. But the fare structure and composition of 
transit systems are not fully comparable and allowance for these differences are in 
order. Revenues on the Chicago system from rail rapid are, we believe, under 
20 percent of the total, while the recommended plan according to our calculations 
will depend on rail express for 60 percent of its riders. 

Projected better than average performance on the recommended system as- 
sumes there will be no lag in the anticipated acceptance of its facilities by a 
3 million population. Reliance is also placed on favorable station distribution, 
speeds, and adequate rights-of-way. On the other hand, promised riding stand- 
ards are much higher than now prevailing on metropolitan transit systems. 
Express buses in rush hours would carry an average of only 15 percent standees. 
Assumed loading of rail vehicles is on the basis of 30 percent over the number 
of seats in the heavier direction during the peak hours. This additional com- 
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fort, or rather lessening of discomfort, involves additional costs. We are 
unable to say whether such has been adequately allowed for in the adopted unit 
mile costs. 

AMORTIZATION 


Under amortization of capital costs appears the statement : 

“Fixed charges are computed for 5-percent 30-year bonds. The initial invest- 
ment in buses will have been amortized by 1980.” 

True enough; but giving the buses an extended life of 15 years, such will or 
ought to have been retired from service. The bus fleet will need constant 
renewal, carrying a continuing charge for amortization. 

It is our conclusion that a substantial increase will be necessary over the fare 
structure (base 20 cents, additional zones 5 cents) set up in the mass transporta- 
tion reports to keep operating losses Within assimilable limits. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR LAZARUS, Consuliunt. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr.8. H. Ingberg here at this time? 

Are you available, sir? 


STATEMENT OF S. H. INGBERG 


Mr. Incperc. My name is S. H. Ingberg, and I am a resident of 
Bethesda, Md. 

By training and experience I am a structural and fire protection 
engineer, and practicing as such after my retirement from Govern- 
ment service in 1947. I testify as an individual, and not as a repre- 
sentative of any organization or special interest involved. 

I have reviewed part of the mass transportation survey report and 
the present submitted statement was what was published in our local 
paper last August. 

I understand the committee has copies of it, and I will comment 
only briefly on some of the main points. 

There is little need to comment on the expected population, the un- 
certainty being in the extent of the inmigration, which the report 
assumes to be considerably less than we are now experiencing, and, of 
course, the 3 million for 1980 may be less, or it may be exceeded. 

In the first tabulation I am attempting to determine the degree of 
inmigration or outmigration from the District of Columbia as com- 
pared with the outlying regions. 

The only assumption I made there is the increase in population 
due to normal growth, to the increase of births over deaths and so 
on, and I used as a basis the Census Bureau series II in which it is 
assumed the growth factors to be substantially the same as at present 
up to 1980, and here decreased for absence of immigration. 

The conclusion is that there will be an in-migration for the 20- or 
25-year period to 1980, of some 288,000, and that there will be an out- 
migration from the District of Columbia and Arlington of some 
312,000. 

The two add up to an in-migration load on the area outside the 
District of Columbia of some 600,000 by 1980. This is using the 
figures in the report and the estimate on natural growth. 

As for the reduction in the outflow from the District, it is suggested 
that, perhaps, the increased educational, cultural opportunities, the 
use of air-conditioning, redevelopment, public housing, and so on, may 
induce a greater number of the workers in the District of Columbia to 
live in the District rather than move out. 
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And then I apply, on employment, the ratios of workers to total 
population, developed by the Census Bureau for the country as a 
whole, and given in the present report for the National Capital region 
as well as for the District of Columbia and outside of the District 
of Columbia. 

The conclusion, in broad terms, is that by 1980 there will be no 
significant change in the dislocation of jobs with respect to place of 
residence of jobholders; that with an increase of 62 percent in the 
population ; there is also an increase of 62 percent in the number of 
workers that come into the District from the surrounding area. 

Besides what I indicated in remedying the situation in making the 
District more attractive to workers, of course among the other factors 
that come in, is a greater movement of commercial establishments to 
the suburbs than is, perhaps, contemplated in the report. 

We see the beginning of that pretty well going on now, and also the 
dispersal of Government agencies to the outlying region. 

There is not too much of the latter contemplated in the report, and 
I gather from the testimony of last vear by the then transportation 
project director, that he was inclined to think that Government is a 
more or less centralized operation where the different agencies have 
cause for much communication and they should not be located too far 
apart. ; ; 

There was a pilot project on that in the case of the Atomic Energy 
Commission on which you have data in your report on the hearings 
of last year, and there has developed further information since that 
time which, perhaps, you can best get if you are interested from the 
representatives of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Briefly, as concerns the dislocation of jobs with respect to employ- 
ment in their new location, they started in January of 1958 by sub- 
sidizing some 350 employees on transportation. 

When that subsidy ended in June of the present year, there were 
only 125 enjoying that subsidy due to relocation of residence, increased 
group riding, and so on, and this in the short time of one and a half 
years, 

The Atomic Energy Commission, if any, is the type of agency that 
does require communication and contact with other Government es- 
tablishments, perhaps more so than the average. 

The only expense now on transportation is the hourly shuttle bus 
service for mail and official travel. 

The National Bureau of Standards is due to go out there in another 
period of years. There the problem will be much less because its 
employees are Northwest-oriented as far as residence is concerned. 

Of course, the number here involved is small comparatively, but now 
going on is the relocation of the Central Intelligence Agency. There 
is a little Pentagon planned for the defense agencies, I suppose in 
northern Virginia, and then, perhaps, consideration might be given 
to whether or not the four or so Federal buildings planned for the 
Southwest development area cannot be located elsewhere. 

I mention also, the increased use of the smaller automobiles as in- 
creasing highway capacity. The smaller automobile is from 15 to 30 
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percent less in length, and the width of the European car is a little legs 
than 5 feet on the average, that of the American small car about 6 feet; 

the average for standard American cars is about 624 feet. This makes 
for more fluidity i in traffic, such as in passing and in the number of cars 
that can pass a traffic control point in a given time. 

The matter of relative safety has been gone into only a little so far, 
and there does not seem to be presented any increase in overall hazard 
due to the use of the small car. 

I do not think I need to go any further here Mr. Chairman, since 
what I wanted to say is pr etty well included in the attached statement, 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Ingberg. I think that 
is a very helpful statement for us. 

Mr. Inepera. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ExHIsitT 29 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 18, 1959] 
CLEVELAND’s Raprp A Boon To RIDERS 


The Washington area for the next several years will be faced 
with the problem of how to bring commuters and shoppers down- 
town quickly and efficiently. This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles on how other cities have approached the problem. 


(By Jack Hisen, staff reporter ) 


CLEVELAND.—Mrs. E. H. Ide thinks “kiss and ride” is tops. 

Almost every morning, Mrs. Ide drives her husband from their home in subur- 
ban Rocky River to the “rapid’”’ terminal at West Park, 10 minutes away. 

There she kisses him, and away he runs for the turnstile and the Public Square 
express waiting on the track beyond. 

Mrs. Ide drives away to plan the day’s shopping, golfing, or partying which 
she would have to forego if hubby took the car. At night, these plans fulfilled, 
she is back again in the red convertible—this time lined up with perhaps 2 dozen 
other cars on a special ramp, Waiting for the blue and gray train to arrive from 
downtown. 

THIRTY THOUSAND ROUND TRIPS 


Ide, who works for a firm that manages cafeterias in industrial plants, is one 
of some 30,000 persons who take a round-trip ride on the rapid each weekday. 
That’s 60,000 total passengers daily, abeut half of the hoped-for goal when the 
old idea of a rapid was revived at the end of World War II. 

Nearly half the passengers arrive and depart from the train at its one down- 
town stop—in the basement of the Cleveland Union Terminal, whose 52-story 
tower rising above Public Square dominates the skyline of this lakeside indus- 
trial metropolis of 2 million. 

The terminal is about midway along a 15-mile double track line that stretches 
from Windermere in suburban East Cleveland to West Park, near the south- 
western city limits. 

The idea of a rapid transit line running through, rather than ending in, the 
downtown area is similar to the rail proposals in the Mass Transportation Survey 
report for Metropolitan Washington. 
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Windermere 





The Washington Post 


This map shows the location of stations along Cleveland’s rapid transit line. 
The shaded area is the downtown commercial section. The broken line shows 
the route of a proposed subway in the downtown section. 


X-SHAPED ROUTE 


That report recommends an X-shaped rail network with the two routes crossing 
near the Federal Triangle in the heart of downtown Washington. ; 

The 33-mile Washington rail network would be supplemented by 66 miles of 
express bus routes running on freeways and parkways. Local city buses would 
remain pretty much as they are. 

Cleveland has express bus service, too, but not as much as it used to. 

Critics of the Cleveland Transit System’s rapid line complain that the bus 
service has been curtailed so as to artifically inflate the riding figures of the rail 
artery. CTS officials concede that they want to funnel riders onto the rails, but 
they contend it is more efficient and—on the basis of cost per rider—less expensive. 


OPERATING LABOR COST 


Two-thirds of the CTS outlay goes for operating labor, according to General 
Manager Donald C. Hyde, who was one of the board of experts who helped 
shape the Washington survey. 

Wages of operators account for 9.2 cents per car mile on the rapid, Hyde says, 
and 28 cents per mile on the bus lines. 

The promise of the rail line, Hyde contends, is its built-in ability to handle larger 
passenger loads without substantially increasing labor costs. 

Pro-bus people question the desirability of tying up such a heavy investment 
in rail facilities and equipment—more than $80,000 per car for the 88 cars, 
plus right-of-way, compared with half that sum per bus with full use of public 
streets and the freeways that are built or programed. 

At that, the Cleveland rapid was a bargain at $37 million cost. You can 
thank the flamboyant Van Sweringen brothers for this. 

Thirty years ago they laid out a rail transit line—similar to the still-operating 
Shaker Heights Rapid Transit here, which they founded—alongside the main 
line of their Nickel Plate Railroad. 

Before tracks could go down, depression hit. The Van Sweringen empire 
toppled. And until the CTS revived the idea after World War II and became 
in 1955 the first United States city to inaugurate rapid transit since World 
War II, the right-of-way remained idle. 

Now blue and gray cars move smoothly and silently at a 47 miles per hour 
top speed—which may ultimately be boosted to 55 miles per hour—and can 
make the trip from one end of the line to the other in 31 minutes. Trains 
of one to six cars run every 10 minutes all day and evening, with augmented 
service in the commuter rush periods. 
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Ironically, the route along the railroad tracks that made the line so easy to 
build and so free of grade crossings is—in a sense—its weakest point. 

Fed people, given the choice, live near railroad tracks. As a result there 
are few walk-in riders. Most arrive by feeder bus, by “kiss-and-ride” or park 
their cars all day in the 4,325 free parking spaces at the stations. 

And the only downtown station, Union Terminal, is at one end of the business 
district. 

To get anywhere beyond walking distance, a 5-cent transfer must be added 
to the 25-cent “rapid” fare. A lot of people walk. One afternoon this wee, 
there were pedestrian traffic jams in crosswalks along Euclid Avenue near the 
station as homebound commuters met downtown-bound shoppers. The stores were 
open late. 

Several years ago the voters approved a $35-million bond issue to add a down. 
town subway loop, but the county commissioners refused to go ahead with the 
job. 

Now there are indications that the issue may be revived before the bond 
issue authorization expires next March. 

CTS officials figure 28,206 downtown employees, or 22 percent work within 
1,000 feet of Union Terminal. Euclid Avenue subway, they say, would increase 
these figures to 90,000, or 72 percent. Downtown employment here is about half 
that of Washington. 

[Washington Post, Oct. 19, 1959] 


Do-IT-YOURSELF IN SUBURBIA: SHAKER HEIGHTS Buys A TROLLEY LINE 


(By Jack Eisen, staff reporter) 


SHAKER HEIGHTS, OHIO.—This community of 35,000 is one of the Nation’s 
best known suburbs, and the credit goes to two trolley tracks that run from here 
to the basement of Cleveland Union Terminal less than 10 miles away, 

Shaker Heights has more than its share of substantial homes, high-priced 
garden apartments and barbecue grills—the hallmarks of modern suburbia. 
What makes it really different is its do-it-yourself policy toward commuter 
transportation. 

The city itself owns and operates the rail transit line, the Shaker Heights 
Rapid Transit, that links it with the heart of Cleveland. There most of 
Shaker’s residents earn their living. 

Fifteen years ago the line was threatened with extinction. With it as the 
lure, the Van Sweringen brothers had drawn many a moneyed family to the 
homesites they had laid out alongside their trolley line back in 1920. 

This suburb became a successful real estate promotion, but the trolley line 
never paid off—a fact that caused considerable anguish to the five banks that 
advanced the cash to build it. 

Thus the line was sold, lock stock and dilapidated equipment, to the city of 
Shaker Heights for its salvage value of $1.2 million. 

Overlooking the differences in speed and convenience—the Shaker Rapid has 
direct access to Cleveland’s downtown terminal without any operation on city 
streets—this is as though the folks in Hyattsville and College Park had de 
cided last year to buy D.C. Transit’s Maryland trolley line to prevent its con- 
version to buses. 

If the developers of the Shaker system couldn’t make a go of it, the city 
could—and did. Wartime rationing and postwar movement to the suburbs re- 
sulted in heavy riding. The municipal management was able to provide 55 
modern PCC streamliners, larger versions of Washington’s trolleys, with most 
of them coming used from cities that converted to buses. 

“We did all this without it costing the people of Shaker Heights a nickel,” 
observed William Edwards, chief engineer of the system. 

But Edwards, who has been employed by the Shaker line since he got out of 
college in 1924, says it would be “out of reason” financially for Shaker Heights 
to start from scratch today to provide its residents with a comparable transit 
system. The city would have to rely on private operators, he said, because it 
could not even afford to provide bus service to its residents. 
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Thanks to bus conversion in St. Louis, however, the Shaker Rapid will be 
able to add to its streamliner fleet soon. It has bought 10 more cars, all equipped 
to run in trains. When they arrive, the last of the old equipment probably 
will be scrapped. The line carries about 20,000 passengers a day. 

Come for a ride on one of the canary yellow cars: 

From the concourse of the terminal—itself a Van Sweringen promotion— 
we walk down the stairway to the platform where we pay a 25-cent fare at a 
turnstile. 

Thirteen minutes after our departure on one of the 127 daily cars or trains 
out of the terminal we arrive at Shaker Square, junction of the 4-mile Van 
Aken line that cuts south-eastward and pierces an area that has developed re- 
cently as a section of fine apartments. 

The Shaker line continues nearly 5 miles down a grassy mall in the center 
of Shaker Boulevard, a street lined with houses in the $50,000-and-up bracket. 
Most of the residents, the Rapid management declares, are well able financially 
to drive into town and park—but they find riding the trolley more convenient. 

The scenery from Union Terminal to Shaker Square isn’t much—factories 
and shabby residences mainly—but the transportation is fast and it gets you 
where you want to go. And in 27 minutes from suburb to city, nearly 10 miles 
oo [The Washington Post, Oct. 20, 1959] 


Toronto’s GLEAMING SUBWAY Is LIKE No OTHER 
(By Jack Fisen, staff reporter ) 


Toronto.—It was love at first sight when the people of this Canadian 
metropolis saw their first subway train. Now, 5 years later, the affair is more 
ardent than ever. 

People here like to talk about it. “We think it’s wonderful,’ a fashionably 
dressed rider, the wife of an oil executive, said. She was riding to Eglinton, 
the outer end of the 4%4-mile line, where she caught a feeder bus to her 
suburban home. 

“And what do you think of it?’ she asked. 

It is like no other subway on the continent. 

The stations—each with tile walls of distinctive colors—are clean and bright. 

The personnel, proud of the system, are patient and courteous. The trains— 
painted a shocking red color with yellow trim—are smooth riding and remark- 
ably quiet. 

“We're hoping that our new line, which we started to build just last month, 
will be equipped with cars that are even smoother and quieter,’ said W. H. 
Paterson, chief engineer for construction of the publicly owned Toronto Transit 
Commission. 

Toronto began digging its subway in 1949 at a time when officials of most 
cities were wringing their hands over mounting traffic congestion. 

To pay for it—$55 million, plus $10 million for 140 British-made cars—the 
TTC used a surplus it accumulated during World War II. The Toronto public 
voted approval by a 10 to 1 majority. 

The subway replaced what was probably the heaviest traveled streetcar line 
on the continent. In peak hours Yonge Street—pronounced “Young”’—was 
almost a moving belt of two-car trolley trains. When traffic jammed, which 
was often, the cars would line up for blocks. 

The schedule called for a 35-minute run to Eglinton Avenue, but a 50-minute 
ride was no uncommon. 

In those days the streetcars were carrying 12,000 passengers an hour during 
the peak period. 

Now the subway carries 32,000 passengers—about 8,000 less than capacity— 
during the peak hour, 250,000 each 24-hour weekday. The running time varies 
from 16 minutes in midday and evening to 18 minutes in the rush hour. Trains 
run every 314 minutes during the off-peak hours, 2144 minutes during the rush. 

TTC took a survey of passengers who get on at Eglinton and found that 13 
percent used to drive their cars downtown. From these figures, TTC said, the 
subway is keeping 10,000 autos off downtown streets each day. 

A rapid transit system incorporating four routes with facilities and equip- 
ment similar to Toronto’s has been proposed for Metropolitan Washington by 
the Mass Transportation Survey report. 
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Toronto itself, like Washington, is compact. Its metropolitan area covers 234 
square miles, somewhat less than the size of the Washington region. 

Metropolitan Toronto’s population is 1.4 million, or 600,000 less than Wash. 
ington’s. Toronto, a commercial and financial city, has about the same down. 
town working population as the District. 

The major difference is in geography. Toronto perches on the Lake Ontario 
shore. It is like Washington would be if there were no suburban development 
across the Potomac in Virginia. 

Toronto’s built-up area fans out from downtown, with Yonge Street cutting 
north-south down the center of the fan. 

The subway does not run out as far as the lines proposed in suburban Mary- 
land, which would go beyond Silver Spring and Bethesda. 

Instead, the line serves as a funnel for transfer passengers from an impres. 
sive feeder-bus network serving outlying residential areas and suburbs, center. 
ing on the Eglinton terminal. 

Eglinton is a three-level station. On the bottom is the subway; in the mid. 
dle level is a passenger concourse; on the top, connected by stairways, are 10 
lanes of sheltered, off-street bus-loading bays. In all, 260 buses move in and 
out of the station during the rush hour. 

Along the length of the line, the subway connects with 27 bus and streetcar 
lines, most of them crosstown routes. 


SUBWAY Spurs REDEVELOPMENT, Boosts Toronto’s TAX REVENUE 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 21, 1959] 
(By Jack Eisen, staff reporter) 


Toronto.—Who says transit only moves people? Around here, the subway is 
credited with speeding urban redevelopment, too. 

The staff of the Toronto Transit Commission, which can cite a favorable pro- 
subway statistic at the drop of a token, has come up with this one: 

Increased property values along the 44%4-mile Yonge Street underground line 
have increased so greatly that the added tax yield alone would pay for the sub- 
way. 

In a fifth anniversary leaflet, TTC called attention to “dozens of attractive 
commercial and office buildings that have been built (along the route), many of 
them replacing substandard housing that was a burden on the taxpayers.” 


UP 37 PERCENT 


The 14 subdivisions that border or provide riders to the subway had assess- 
ment increases totaling $196 million between 1950 and 1958. This was a 37 per- 
cent increase, contrasted with a citywide average of 20 percent. 

At the local tax rate, TTC declared, “this could have meant a difference in tax 
revenue of over $4 million a year, which is more than enough annually to liqui- 
date the cost of the Yonge subway.” 

TTC itself got some financial windfalls from the rise in property values: 

While the subway was being built, the Transit Commission bought some 
land at the outer end of the line for a parking lot. It was not used for that. 
Property values went up so much that TTC sold the land, at many times 
what it paid, for an insurance office. 

At one transfer point with a crosstown car line, TTC sold construction 
rights to a private builder who erected a modern office building. The struc- 
ture is encircled by a streetcar turnaround loop. 


KEEPING STREETCARS 


Toronto expects to keep its streetcars for many years to come. “Not for any 
quaint desire to have the last streetcars in North America—we’re already the 
last city in Canada,” said one official. “It is simply that our riding volume on 
several lines is too great for buses to handle.” 

It would, indeed, take vast numbers of buses to handle the patrons of Toronto's 
king-sized trolleys. 

On one line, the Bloor Street crosstown, the cars are hooked together in two- 
car trains. Sometimes there are two or three of these trains in one block. 

At Yonge Street, the trolleys stop at a special platform that permits riders 
to change to and from the subway cars without having to fuss with transfers. A 
second stop is made across the street for regular boarding passengers. 
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SECOND SUBWAY 


Bloor will have the city’s second subway, which will be 10 miles long, have 25 
stations, carry an estimated 345,000 riders a day, and cost $200 million—half to 
be borne by the Metropolitan Government, half by TTC. 

Though it will take 10 years to build, the work will be done in stages so the 
line can be opened as parts are completed. The first will be a downtown spur. 
The crosstown sections will come later. 

One of the Transit Commission’s arguments with planners is that the plan ex- 
perts have been pro-auto, but Toronto Metropolitan Council Chairman Frederick 
¢, Gardiner insists, “We're coming out with a pretty fine combination of rapid 
transit, expressways and arterial highways. The motorist has his rights as well 
astransit. I think we're hitting a pretty good balance.” 


WASHINGTON PLAN 


The transportation plan recommended for Washington is a balanced transporta- 
tion network of freeways, parkways, 33 miles of rail rapid transit—half in 
subways—and 66 miles of express bus lines. 

Toronto’s subway proved that transit riding can be fashionable. Not long 
after the tube opened in 1954, local newspapers printed pictures showing the 
first-night opera crowd heading to town in formal dress and top hats. 

And, transit is feeding a lot of people to downtown stores. An example of the 
traffic could be seen on a shopping night. One station has a direct exit to Eaton’s 
department store, where there was a major showing of merchandise made in 
Canada. 

Trains ran every 3144 minutes—and every train poured 200 or more people 
into the store. 

The kids came along for the ride, too. TTC charges them half fare. 


[Washington Post, Oct. 22, 1959] 
Rapip TRANSIT Fats To BANISH ToRONTO’Ss HIGHWAY PROBLEMS 


(By Jack Eisen, staff reporter) 


TorontTo.—Rapid transit has scored one of its biggest victories here, but it 
turned out to be but a skirmish in a continuing freeway versus transit affray. 

Offstreet transit has proved its worth in moving thousands of people swiftly 
through a densely populated 414-mile section in and near downtown, but—the 
question is posed—can it do the whole job for the community? 

Generally, the answer is “No.” 

This metropolitan area, a Toronton Transit Commission official claimed, has 
the third highest automobile registration per capita on the continent. Like auto- 
owners elsewhere, Toronto people want to use their cars. They need roads to 
drive on, and roads for trucks and buses. 


EXPRESSWAYS MAPPED 


So the Metropolitan Planning Board has charted an expressway system not 
unlike the one planned for Washington. 

It includes an inner loop expressway around the downtown, two freeways into 
the northwest suburbs, a parkway into the northeast, an east-west road hugging 
the Lako Ontario shore from one edge of metro to the other, and an already 
completed bypass highway—or circumferential—around the city to the north. 

The northeast, or Don Valley, parkway created quite a stir among conserva- 
tionists. The valley resembles Washington’s Glover-Archbold Park, site of a 
planned parkway now being contested in court. 

Transit Commissioner Allan A. Lamport—one member of a five-man board— 
accused metro planners last week of having their heads “stuck in the trunk of a 
motorcar.” 

COMPARED TO LOS ANGELES 


The planners, Lamport told a businessmen’s group, “just can’t see or just 
won’t see the lesson to be learned from Los Angeles.” 

Metropolitan Council Chairman Frederick G. Gardner suggested next day that 
“Lampy would be better off if he just cooled down and let the planners work 
things out on the basis of the facts.” 
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The Transit Commission is represented on the Planning Board here. 

“Certainly we haven’t been putting all our eggs in one basket as they have 
done in Los Angeles,” Gardiner declared. “We’re coming out with a pretty fine 
combination of rapid transit, expressways and arterial highways. The motorist 
has his rights as well as transit. I think we’re hitting a pretty good balance.” 

Such a balance—an augmented freeway network, 33 miles of part-subway 
railway lines, 66 miles of express bus routes—is proposed for Metropolitan 
Washington. 

NO FEDERAL PAYMENT 


Toronto, which is not saddled with the strictures against transit spending of 
the U.S. Interstate Highway Act, has suggested that a transit line be include 
in the middle strip of a proposed northwest expressway. 

There is no Federal contribution to highways here. Half their cost is borne 
by the Province, half locally. 

The integrated highway-transit concept has been carried out in the recent 
past. 

When a new Queen Street extension was built westward from downtown—a 
street built approximately to the standards of Washington’s East Capitol Street 
beyond the Anacostia—a streetcar line was included in the center strip. Some 
day this could be converted to rapid transit. 

What of commuter railroad service? 

Toronto, like Washington, has little local railway travel. But just last week 
the Prime Minister of Ontario chided the two railroad systems for failure to 
provide commuter trains. 

Sounds like Washington, doesn’t it? 





[From the Washington Post, Oct. 23, 1959] 


CuicaGgo’s Big ExpreESsSwAY Is Roap Pius Rapip TRANSIT 


(By Jack Eisen, staff reporter) 


Cuicaco.—Imagine yourself standing in the middle strip of a freeway twice as 
wide as northern Virginia’s Shirley Highway. 

If you can get this mental image into focus, you have half of the picture pre- 
sented by Congress Expressway, this metropolitan city’s biggest recent contribu- 
tion to the business of moving people to and from their jobs. 

Shirley Highway, like most urban-area freeways, moves autos, trucks, and 
buses to and from the heart of the metropolis. For most of its length it is four 
lanes wide. 

Chicago’s eight-lane Congress Expressway moves autos, trucks, and buses, too. 
But it has another ingredient—electric railway service down its center dividing 
strip that, at the present traffic volume, doubles the capacity of the roadway. 

In concept this is nothing new. The streetcar tracks along Pennsylvania 
Avenue Southeast, in Washington, run down a tree-lined mall. But they are by 
no stretch of the imagination “rapid transit.” 

Congress Expressway is different because it is an interstate highway. Its 
rail line is the first in the Nation incorporated into an interstate freeway. 

The Interstate Highway Act, containing strictures against nonhighway spend- 
ing, makes this difficult. A community—Washington, for instance—would find 
it difficult to reserve space for future transit unless it had the money to buy the 
added right-of-way width. 

In Congress Expressway, the median strip is 60 feet wide—space for two 
existing tracks plus two more if they are needed in the future. 

Chicago was fortunate. A rapid transit line, the old Garfield Park elevated, 
was there before the highway was undertaken. The highway had been under 
consideration since—believe it or not—1905. 

When the road builders got to work, the Chicago Transit Authority was in 4 
position to insist that the Garfield “el” be replaced. 

Both local and Federal funds were used under a special formula to buy the 
right of way—a full city block wide mostly through worn-out areas of the city— 
to build longer cross-street overpasses than would have otherwise been necessary. 

The project was financed before the Federal Government began paying % 
percent of the interstate system’s costs. 
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The transit line itself—locally called the West Side “subway,” since trains 
run peterercand in downtown Chicago—was built with city highway and transit 

md funds. 

Orraneit Authority Chairman Virgil E. Gunlocx figures the highway alone 
would have cost $150 million. The cost of added right-of-way was regarded as 
negligible because, by buying a full block, the cost of “severance” damages to 
jsolated or cutoff landowners was eliminated. 

The 914 miles of transit line cost $25 million. Had the transit line been built 
on its own right-of-way elsewhere, Gunlock estimates, it would have cost three 
times asmuch. To Chicago, the package was an economy-size one. 

What about traffic? 

The freeway itself isn’t even linked up with the suburbs it is designed to 
serve, nor with the cross-country part of the interstate road. 

But already it is approaching capacity, say the transit engineers. In a typical 
afternoon rush period in August it carried 4,560 outbound cars—a total of 6,156 
people—during the peak hour. 

The rail line, operating at less than a third of its capacity, hauled 11,288 riders 
in modern lightweight steel cars past the same check-point on the same day. 


{From the Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1959] 
87 oF 100 CHIcAGoANsS Go Rapip TRANSIT 


(By Jack Eisen, staff reporter) 


Cuicaco.—Of every 100 persons working, shopping or otherwise occupied in 
downtown Chicago on a weekday afternoon, 87 used public transportation to 
get there. The other 13 were the only ones who came by auto. 

Take away the transit—the subways, the elevated trains, the suburban rail- 
ways, the local and suburban buses —and what do you have? 

“At least 600,000 more automobiles on the streets,” is the answer of Walter 
J. McCarter, Chicago’s evangelist of rapid transit. 

“Such a floodtide of automobiles would choke all of the city’s traffic arteries,” 
hedeclares. “The result, of course, would be utter chaos.” 

McCarter, the gum-chewing, bristle-haired general manager of the Chicago 
Transit Authority, carried his case to Washington recently. He presented a 
paper to a Commerce Department panel on Federal interests in urban and sub- 
urban transportation. 

The Federal Government has made horrible hash out of big-city transporta- 
tion by providing or planning wide freeways that dump more traffic into cities 
than they can absorb, McCarter’s argument ran. 


FOR “TOTAL” TRANSPORT 


Therefore, he urged, the Federal Government should join State and local 
agencies in a program of “total transportation’—for transit riders as well as 
motorists. This would involve: 

Joint planning of all transportation. 

Public construction and maintenance of all rights of way for public pas- 
senger transportation—subways, elevated trains, commuter railways, bus 
lanes. 

Leasing of these facilities at a nominal sum to the operating agencies. 

The Federal Government should contribute a fair share of planning, talent 
and money, McCarter insists. 

Someday he hopes to build large parking garages at the outer ends of rapid 
transit routes. There suburbanites could board swift trains to downtown. 

The legislature has granted approval for garages beneath or above interstate 
freeways. But there is no money to build them. 


SAYS CITY SHOULD PAY 


McCarter has tried out his idea that the community should maintain transit 
facilities. 

His position was that the city, not the transit system, should bear the expense 
of paving and repairing the space between streetcar tracks. 

He lost—and CTA reluctantly gave up its fleet of “green hornet” streamline 
trolleys and switched to buses. “And the city maintains the whole street,” 
McCarter notes. 
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Electrical equipment and other streetcar parts have been salvaged and arp 
used in new subway cars. 

Along with the bus conversion, the surface transit system’s share of travel] 
into downtown was halved. Most riders now get downtown by transferring from 
feeder buses to the rapid. The auto volume has been about the same over 49 

ears. 

7 Downtown Washington, far larger in area than Chicago’s compact Loop dis. 
trict, has a peak-hour travel of about 160,000 persons—about 55,000 by transit, 
105,000 by auto. Chicago has more than three times as many transit riders 
during a comparable period ; and less than half as many autos. 

One complicating factor in Washington, the transportation planners note, jg 
the large number of people moving through—but not to—the downtown area. 
Marylanders who work at the Pentagon provide a good example of this, 


{From the Washington Post, Oct. 26, 1959] 
TRANSIT LESSON SEEN IN EFrorts OF OTHER CITIES 
(By Jack Bisen, staff reporter ) 


Metropolitan Washington is being challenged to do something about its trans. 
portation system. 

The challenge is contained in the Mass Transportation Survey report—which, 
if it has done nothing more, has portrayed the problems we face in the next 20 
years in a challenging and even frightening manner. 

Washingtonians will have their opportunity to be heard on the subject No. 
vember 9, when Senator Alan Bible, Democrat, of Nevada, opens hearings by hig 
congressional Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 


TWO CITIES’ SOLUTIONS 


Two Great Lakes cities—Cleveland and Toronto—also were challenged in the 
postwar period to do something about traffic and transit. 

Both built their first rail rapid transit lines. 

Cleveland’s is a comfortable, swift, smooth-riding route running on its own 
private rights-of-way. It is not doing the job it is capable of doing. Officials 
say it will treble its potential riders if a $35 million subway, doubling the invest- 
ment, is built downtown. 

Toronto’s subway is a honey. It proves that such a line need not be dirty, 
noisy, smelly, or uncomfortable. Piercing the heart of downtown, the line hauls 
a quarter million passengers a day. 

It seems possible that a line offering similar service in Washington could lure 
many motorists who now proclaim they “wouldn’t be caught dead in a bus.” 


MINIMUM OF TRANSFERS 


The lesson implicit in Cleveland’s experience is that Washington must provide 
not only a good connecting link with outlying residential areas, but be able to 
distribute the riders where they want to go downtown—with a minimum of trans- 
ferring. 

A transit line getting no closer to downtown than, say, Union Station or the 
Bureau of Engraving would likely be a disappointment to everyone. 

So would a beefed-up trolley line using the B. & O. Georgetown-Bethesda tracks, 
in the manner of the Shaker Heights Rapid Transit or Boston’s Highland branch, 
unless some swift way were found to get the cars into the center of the city. 


DOWNTOWN SHUTTLE BUSES 


Chicago and Cleveland both have found it useful to run low-cost shuttle 
buses through the downtown section to supplement other routes. 

Chicago’s shuttles cost a dime and are well marked with large easy-to-see red 
signs. They are well patronized. Chicago, incidentally, has expanded its sub 
way-elevated system in recent years. 

As Washington looks to the future, it seems safe to assume that a stop-and-g0 
bus network much the same as today’s will not lure riders away from the auto- 
mobile. Nor would “express” buses that get stuck in the same traffic as autos. 
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ExnHtsit 30 
THE COMMUTER CRISIS 


Reprinting a series of three articles by Harrison E. Salisbury from the New 
York Times of March 2, 3, and 4, 1959 


COMMUTER CRISIS TRACED To UPHEAVELS OF AUTO AGE 


SURVEY FINDS SUBURBAN SPRAWL REDUCES CITIES’ ABILITY TO COPE WITH 
PROBLEM——DIVIDED AUTHORITY HINDERS CURE 


This is the first of three articles on the growing commuter 
problem in the New York metropolitan area and other cities. 


(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


Metropolitan New York is in the throes of a great revolution but few of the 
15 million citizens have yet perceived its direction, momentum, and irresistible 
orce. 

Almost no one in the world’s greatest city paints the words “commuter crisis” 
in hues of revolutionary scarlet. Few hear in the automobile horn the sound 
of a rebel tocsin. 

To the Wall Streeter, commuter crisis is bumper-to-bumper traffic and the 
stench of exhaust fumes in the Jersey tunnels at 5 p.m. 

To the Darien, Conn., housewife, commuter crisis is the 5:32—late again, too 
many martinis, dinner getting cold, short tempers, tears. 

To Alfred E. Perlman of the New York Central, the words commuter crisis 
conjure up columns of red ink in the company ledgers. 

To the Fifth Avenue merchant, commuter crisis means fewer customers 
through the big plate-glass doors, high-cost satellite stores in the suburbs. 

To the huge public transport authorities, commuter crisis adds up to jingling 
coins in the turnstiles, the smiles of the bankers, new plans for super-super 
highways and super-super bond issues. 

To plain people and politicians of New York alike, commuter crisis spells a 
pain in the neck. Aspirin does not help. If only some morning it would vanish 
like a bad dream. 

The reasons why commuter crisis does not, will not and cannot simply vanish 
have been made apparent in an extensive survey by The New York Times. The 
survey has been directed not just at surface symptoms—traffic jams, arthritic 
railroad finances, archaic trade systems, suburban growing pains and cancerous 
city blight—but also at root social changes in New York City and other large 
American cities. 

The survey’s focus has been on the mid-20th century transformation of 
America’s way of living, which underlies the deepening crisis of population 
novements in, out and through cities. 

In this article, the general nature of the crisis and its causes ore outlined. 


A WIDESPREAD PROBLEM 


It is not just a New York crisis. The same thing in one form or another 
afflicts every big city in the United States. A look at Los Angeles discloses 
the end result of irresponsible, uncontrolled urban mobility. Los Angeles has 
been described as a jelly like glob of humanity, oozing through a sea of smog 
m creaking wheels. By contrast, New York, for all of its defects, is in fine 
shape. 

Luther Gulick, urban specialist, describes what has happened in these words: 

“We have exploded into a new era in America, characterized by a new pattern 
of settlement, the vast sprawling metropolis.” 

Francis Bello, another student of cities, says: 

“Of all the forces reshaping the American metropolis, the most powerful and 
insistent are those rooted in the changing modes of transportation. The changes 
are so big and obvious that it is easy to forget how remarkable they are.” 

Indeed, the changes are no longer confined to North America. 
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London, for example, is developing every symptom of the commuter crisis that 
has overtaken New York City. London transit—both underground and bus—ijg 
beset by the familiar phenomenon of falling passenger traffic and declining 
revenues. Only Moscow still stands aloof from the weal and woe of the auto- 
motive revolution, probably because it has so few autos that more are stolen each 
year in the United States than are produced in the Soviet Union. 

Compare today’s habits, conventions, and technology for urban living with 
those 25 years ago. It is immediately apparent that social change is occurring 
on a scale that dwarfs even Lenin’s overthrow of the czars in Russia. 

Faced with phenomena affecting so many lives so broadly and so deeply it jg 
no surprise that the rickety Victorian structure of government—erected on long- 
vanished terrestrial lines that once divided a trading village, a millsite, a region 
of farms and orchards—is unable to meet the challenges of the new civilization, 


THE FLOUNDERING 


And if the crisscross palimpsest of Government structures, conceived to meet 
flounders in the fumes of the gasoline revolution, it is small wonder that the 
steam-and-iron corporations called into being by the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, ang 
the Fisks thrash about in desperate agony. 

Faced with a genuine revolutionary challenge, old regimes—whether of tech. 
nology or of government—inevitably collapse unless they are capable of interna] 
and external regeneration and reinvigoration. 

The instrument of this 20th-century revolution is neither bomb nor manifesto, 
It is the gasoline combustion engine. There is hardly an element of the Ameri- 
can scene more ordinary and commonplace. But the changes it is wreaking are 
irreversible and without limit. 

No scheme for efficient, economic, and comfortable metropolitan transporta- 
tion, the survey suggests, can be successful unless it is conceived and executed 
in the spirit of the times. And these are times of metamorphosis at a fearsome 
momentum. 

NO CURE IN PATCHING 


A patch on the tattered finances of the railroads, a tax cushion here, a new 
tunnel there, a rebuilt West Side Highway this year, a crosstown expressway 3 
years hence, all these may be badly needed. But they can hardly be described 
as more than placebos for the chronic illness symptomized by commuter crisis, 

Twenty-five years ago New York, like most large American cities, was an 
articulated whole. It comprised an inner-core city, congested in some parts, 
but well served by underground and surface transit. A ring of suburbs and 
satellites, like Newark and Yonkers, was knit together by an intricate network 
of commuting trains, ferries and feeder services. The population pattern 
fitted the transportation arteries. That is how it had grown up. 

The system was not perfect. The links to the Jersey side across the Hudson 
River (with no bridges and no vehicular tunnels) were notably deficient. In- 
deed, it was the malfunctioning of the Jersey connections 40 years ago that 
called into being the Port of New York Authority. 

The first great achievement of the port authority was to draft a magnifi- 
cent and detailed plan for the coordination and consolidation of the metro 
politan area’s transportation facilities—particularly the railroads and ferry 
services— under its aegis. 

Today the authority has a notable record for efficient construction and tidy 
finance. But its officials fight every effort to place in their capable hands the 
very transport problem that the authority was created to solve—the coordina- 
tion of New Jersey-New York wheeled movements. 


AROUND THE CENTRAL CITY 


Twenty-five years ago New York City had a population of about 7 million 
Half as many more people lived in the metropolitan area. All but a handful 
used public transportation. The key to their lives—work, business, shopping, 
entertainment—was the central city. It was not the convention for New York- 
ers to own cars. Suburbanites had cars. Cars were not generally driven 
into the city—except for a comparative handful, many of which were chauffeur 
operated. 
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Today Metropolitan New York is still a dynamic, rapidly spawning urban 
complex. But the growth of the urban center has halted. It has begun to 
shrink like the core of a windfallen Northern Spy. 

While outer areas—notably Long Island and Jersey—are the locales of tur- 
pulent growth, the inner city slides back. This pattern, and its attenuation 
in the years ahead, flows from the automobile and the new way of middle-in- 
come life in the suburbs and semisuburbs that it has brought about. Shorter 
working hours, the 5-day week, longer vacations accentuate the automobile’s 

ot. 
ae changing pattern of New York regional population is clearly shown by 
this table, prepared by the New York Department of City Planning from its 
own figures and those of the regional plan association : 


Population 


{In thousands] 





1 | | | 
| 1930 | 1950 | 1955-56 | 1975 | Change, 














Area 
| 1930-75 
Central business district !....-.-..---------- call 681 636 612 | 570 —111 
Inner urban. --..---------------------- edains onal 4, 558 4, 707 | 4, 562 | 4, 435 —123 
Outer urban... -.-.--------------------------------- “| 2, 208 | 3, 08 | 3, 326 | 3, 805 +1, 597 
Suburban. - - ----- won necwnsesnnnes-ses-en= demas 2, 848 3, 757 4, 450 6, 265 +3, 417 
Exurban--- ----------------------- on ------00---+-5-- 1, 331 1,842 2, 290 4,150 +2, 819 
cha eiecidt pconssnteiintereahethin ss aamees | 11,626 | 13,945 | 15,240 | 19,225 | +7,599 





1 This is Manhattan below 60th St. 


The shift in relative weight of each area within the metropolitan whole is 
shown by these figures from the same source: 


Percent of metropolitan areca population 














1930 1950 | | (1955-56 | 1975 
| | 
I — — - — = _ | — _ _ —— 

Central business district. ......_--- ; aeenneal 6 | 5 4 3 
ML cha cucud sure 0secu ied sacsuedusnatondl 39 | 34 | 30 | 23 
CN . .. . << oceutckeddedeasasasdeemcksiaecweasls | 19 21 | 22 20 
i ania neempiathiented wo --22---------| 25 27 29 32 
RE ee oe eae eek oe ee see ey 11 | 13 | 15 22 
Pps anf errno ml bakeel : 

Eas Cvwainres 6 Scbnthacthsageadnanenrcanewase 100 | 100 | 100 


| 100 





These figures indicate that 4 million people will flood into the metropolitan area 
in the next 15 years. But it will be a most uneven flood. New Jersey (the 10 
northern counties) and New York’s Rockland and Orange Counties will expand 
by 2,400,000. Long Island and Westchester-Fairfield County will share most of 
the remainder. The inner city will lose. Only the outer quasi-suburbs like 
Queens and Staten Island will grow. 


SELF-CONTAINED POPULATION 


The bulk of growth in the outer suburban ring will be self-contained popula- 
tion—persons who want to live near the city, but who do not work in the central 
city, do not shop in the central city, do not amuse themselves in the central 
city. Whenever these persons travel, they travel by car. 

Almost imperceptibly New York is being surrounded by the same kind of 
spongy population dough that has turned Los Angeles into “goo” on wheels. 

This is dramatically shown in the case of New Jersey. 

Despite an enormous increase in Jersey’s segment of the area’s population, 
there has been an absolute decline in commuting across the Hudson and only a 
modest increase in overall trans-Hudson traffic to New York City. 

Weekday commuting from Jersey across the Hudson has dropped from a daily 
average of 161,000 in 1925 to a daily average of 151,000 in 1955. Total travel 
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—_ the Hudson has inched upward 233 million in 1925 to 282 million 30 years 
er. 

To what extent the withering of New York’s Jersey limb can be attributed to 
the inhibiting effects of complex and uncomfortable transportation (only in re. 
cent years ameliorated by modern auto facilities) cannot be estimated. 

But the hard figures of Jersey give little confidence that the commuter crisis 
will be solved by more and newer superhighways, bridges, tunnels, and Other 
steel-and-concrete means and nothing more. Concept as well as construction will 
be required. 

Huge sums have been spent to build magnificent traffic centers across the 
Hudson. There is enormous movement of people between Jersey and Man- 
hattan. But the movement has not grown consonant with the increase in poppy. 
lation. There seems to be an absolute decrease in the number of persons who 
live in Jersey and work on the New York side. 


MOVEMENT IS SLIPPING 


Indeed there are indications that the overall movement of people in and ont 
of New York City is slipping. The regional plan association estimates that about 
3,271,000 persons entered the city daily in 1940. The total was up to 3,682,000 
by 1948. By 1956, it has been unofficially estimated at less than 3,500,000, . 

Of this total the number of commuters is usually estimated at a little more 
than 10 percent. Most current estimates of commuters place them at 370,000 to 
400,000. However, some statistical evidence indicates that there may be many 
more if odd-hour commuting is considered—possibly as many as 500,000 to 
600,000. 

Regardless of the precise figure, it is apparent that life in the metropolitan area 
is taking on a new pattern—one sharply different from that previously known. 

Greater and greater masses of people are living in a half-city, half-country 
environment in an area 20 to 75 miles outside the city core. They are spread 
unevenly over the landscape. They are gradually transforming the whole north- 
eastern coastal area into a supermetropolis from Boston south to Richmond and 
west to Philadelphia and including Washington. 

Population movement within this area is free and frenetic. Most of it ig on 
rubber tires. 

These people are only dependent upon the metropolitan cores on a Secondary 
basis. They depend on the core for banking, utilities, distribution, skilled sery- 
ices, medicine, education, information, and a multitude of other facilities, includ- 
ing basic transportation. But of this they have little awareness. 

The underlying change in social habits of which this fatty metropolitan tissue 
is evidence has been accelerated by the enormous growth of leisure time in the 
last 25 years. 

A generation ago most New Yorkers—except for a handful of the elite—worked 
6 days a week. Sunday recreation was in city theaters, city parks, city ball clubs, 
and city beaches. 

Today the 5-day week has become almost universal. Workdays are shorter. 
Vacations are longer. The beneficiaries of this vast increase in free time orient 
their use of it to the automobile. 


TURNS AWAY FROM CORE 


The suburban or exurbanite will, as likely as not, turn his car away from | 


the metropolitan core. Even within the city itself the link of the automobile to 
leisure time has become firmer and firmer. The result has been described by Lyle 
Fitch, first deputy city administrator in New York: 

“Every summer weekend a vast horde of pleasure-seeking passenger automo 
biles pours out of the city like bats leaving Carlsbad Cavern at sunset. _Not being 
able to operate in three dimensions, they put up with conditions which no bat 


has to tolerate. There is no principle of selection save the willingness to wait in | 


line. Nor do they find relief in flight, as Lewis Mumford has remarked, they 
enly exchange urban jam for suburban jelly and the jelly nowadays continues for 
100 miles on Long Island east of New York City proper.” 

Nor is there a sign of any end of this ever increasing motorization. 

Population specialists estimate that population in the United States will expand 
by about 56 million in the next 20 years—some 35 percent. The number of auto 
mobiles is increasing more than twice as fast. It will rise by about 50 million in 
the same period or about 90 percent. Highty-four percent of suburbanites own 
cars and a 57 percent gain in auto ownership is predicted in the next 8 years. 
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In New York City itself motor-vehicle registration has risen 500,000 in the last 
10 years. About 900,000 persons now drive to work in New York City. 

The fantastic motorization of the metropolitan area is highlighted by the 
multiplication of passenger car registrations in the last 30 years: 






N.J.-N.Y. TRANS-HUDSON PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC WEEKDAYS-7 TO 10 A.M. 


(Passengers in thousands) 
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| New York 19 metro- 
| City | politan Total 
| counties 
Pe chcacoacchcokwonscadbuseans 36beubanaat tedelaeae 596, 344 1, 387, 246 1, 983, 590 
iiidchaaoe Sn sell dig hal Seale cies an me lb ae cae ace ec agtaln Pie chee oe 835, 660 1, 903, 386 2, 739, 046 
sain kink iikquled = ticles biibdedabosnesdddadéiubuibaigeseya dial | 1, 138, 362 2, 680, 487 3, 828, 849 
a hina S pmieilbeedisataed Uae guienalannaieansdeiaiin | 1, 324, 342 3, 530, 284 4, 854, 626 


Nowhere in the world does so great a car pool exist. But great as are these 
totals they pale—on a per capita basis—with those for the Pacific coast— 
1,300,000 passenger cars for the San Francisco Bay area and 3,100,000 for metro- 
politan Los Angeles. 

Against this surge toward the automobile, what has happened to the movement 
of people in and out of New York by commuting train? Is the rail commuter 
actually vanishing? 

By no means. 

The figures on rail commuting offer the following picture: 











1930 | 1940 | 1955 
EE RE ER OTT 47, 600 | 48, 000 74, 000 
Westchester-Fairfield (New York Central-New Haven com- 
I ee dk Ll he rah RE ee 56, 400 | 41, 650 60, 000 
NINE SOC Gs. io io akc sa bhicdb bbb valbibdnn opattanisobabils 154, 000 |.........__..- 75, 000 
tie BA Sach. Se AO ee 258, 000 in acne 209, 000 
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Excluding the precipitous Jersey decline the movement of rail commuters jntp 
New York City has remained remarkably stable. However, except for the jp. 
crease on Long Island, it has by no means matched the area’s general growth 
in population. 

PURPOSELESS IN CHARACTER 


The proliferation of population in the New York metropolitan area—ag jp 
other large American cities—does not tend to generate a more economically 
purposeful movement to and from the urban core. The larger a metropolis grows 
under automotive conditions, the more purposeless the character of movements 
within its sprawling shadows. 

The reason for this, the survey has made clear, is not only the transformation 
in the habit patterns of many who live in the city’s outer regions. At the same 
time, significant changes have been proceeding in the core. 

The facade of New York is so familiar that few residents even notice the 
changes—unless they are monumental—the rebuilding of Park Avenue, the ¢op. 
struction of Rockefeller Center, the construction of the great bridges, the eradicg. 
tion of East Side slums. 

Few realize that crammed into the area below 60th Street is the most cop. 
centrated working area in the world—2,200,000 persons. About 600,000 persons 
live there. Nearly 2 million persons pour in each day to do their daily work. 
And 1,300,000 to 1,500,000 more come to shop, to see the sights, or just pags 
through. 

This core has been characterized by great, if less perceptible, changes in recent 
years. The residential population is dropping quite rapidly. Movement int 
the core is falling slightly—mostly because of the 5-day week. Employment re- 
mains stable but is changing in character. Retail trade—particularly the busgi- 
ness of the Fifth Avenue merchants and the mass salesmen of Herald Square— 
shows a decline that is made up by the proliferating suburban shopping centers, 

A measure of the retail-trade decline is afforded by figures of the metropolitan 
regional study. These disclose that in 1929 a shade less than 80 percent of the 
area’s retail employment was in the central cities of New York, Newark, and 
Jersey City. By 1954 the total had dropped to 67.8 percent. 

Another and more significant change is now in progress. This might be cap 
tioned “The Rise of Park Avenue and the Decline of the Lofts.” 

In other words while employment in Manhattan remains constant, its char. 
acter is changing. More workers are being added to the glass-and-aluminum 
palaces on Park Avenue and Wall Street. The light manufacturing of Man- 
hattan has ceased to grow. Growth has shifted to Long Island City, farther out 
on Long Island or to Jersey and Connecticut points. 








TWO CONCENTRATIONS BUILD 


What this means to the Manhattan profile is that two huge population con- 
centrations are building up—the big corporate centers of Wall Street and mid- 
Manhattan. 

Between the two centers of greater concentration gradually spreads a gray 
area. Here there is dropping density—antiquated loft areas, obsolescent resi- 
dential regions, and declining business centers. This pattern, still hardly visible 
in the New York ebb and flow, is a familiar one in every other American metro- 
politan center. 

Just ahead—in the opinion of such careful analysts of the urban milieu as 
Ray Vernon, director of the metropolitan region study—lies another sharp jag 
in population tendencies. 

Large offices and corporate bureaucracies, employing hundreds and thousands 
of modestly skilled workers, soon may find it easier to obtain the pool of skills 
that they require—mostly female—in suburban and exurban areas rather than 
in the central business district. 

As more female workers become available outside the core, it is suspected, 
a tendency to remove low-level repetitive office functions to more remote areas 
probably will revive. 

TRANSFORMATION NEEDED 


It is obvious that population change, cultural adaptation, technological revo 
lution, shift in social patterns, and economic displacement on the scale that 
this survey suggests dictate an equivalent transformation of the transportation 
circulatory system. Otherwise, parts of the metropolis will suffocate; other 
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functions will desiccate. The healthy growing whole may turn into a tumorous 
mass. ‘ : 

What agencies does our society possess with which to meet the challenge? 

The answer, as given by Dr. Gulick, is that “we have bits and pieces; we 
have promising voluntary cooperative arrangements; we have State and Fed- 
eral interest in various elements which are involved, but nothing that can 
really tackle the jobs.” 

Nor is it merely that the body of our community has outgrown the structure 
of its government. A look at suburbia and exurbia, where half the population 
jg already concentrated, shows that this area is characterized by intensely 
cellular government. 

Instead of pooling resources in order to meet the titanic problems of big 
cities in the 21st century each suburban fragment fights desperately to rein- 
earnate the Jeffersonian “little town.” The New England town meeting, antique 
form, smallness, narrow horizons, diversity rather than communality—these, 
as Robert C. Wood, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has observed, 
pave become the shibboleths of the land beyond the city limits, 

But the population shift has abrasively eroded the resources of big-city gov- 
ernment. The New York City government, like all metropolitan authorities, 
now masters a comparatively smaller part of the available economic and human 
assets than it did a generation ago. 

Everywhere there are battlelines and divisions—small town against village, 
county against State, city against county, city against authority, authority 
against State, State against State, and States against Washington. The New 
York metropolitan area possessed 1,079 separate government subdivisions in 
1954. 

Only last month an unusual effort to mobilize the political leadership of 
three States—New Jersey, Connecticut, and New York—in a rational attack 
on the transportation problem failed. 

Problems so vast clearly lie beyond the capability of even the most vigorous 
and visionary leaders of private industry. 

In the case of railroads serving New York the crisis is sharpened by the fact 
that each road is deeply engaged in a general struggle for survival against 
the technology of the motor era. Embroiled in this fight for life even the ablest 
executive envisages the commuter crisis only against a sea of deficit, which slowly 
rises closer and closer to the level of the corporate neck. 

The cry for help from a drowning man seldom furnishes a rational basis 
on which to construct a more efficient system for the management of bathing 
beaches. 

A REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS 


This is not, of course, the first great social, economic, and political crisis 
in the history of New York. However, the overall revolution in a way of life 
isgreater than any crisis of the past. 

Any past crisis inevitably produced the leadership and creative forces needed 
for solution. There is no reason to doubt that the present situation will prove 
an exception. In other American cities new thinking to meet the challenge 
is rising. 

New York possesses a concentration of skills, energies, finance, and even 
instruments of government that give the region unusual advantages in coping 
with revolutionary change. 

Not the least valuable of these assets are the great public authorities that 
the complex social engineering problems of the past have called into being. 
Thus far, the leadership and resources of these agencies have been only periph- 
erally engaged. 

As Mr. Wood describes the situation : 

“Metropolitan authorities play their part in whatever solutions have been 
forthcoming in the transportation field as well, but here the pattern of chal- 
lenge and response is more complex. In New York the port authority and the 
transit authority vie, sometimes, spectacularly with Robert Moses (in his 
several institutional capacities) to provide for the fast circulation of goods 
and people throughout the region.” 

Mr. Wood points out, however, that the “ad hoe and haphazard employment 
of authorities, State highway departments, and assistance programs” insures 
that most solutions will be engineering rather than social. 

The conclusion seems obvious. Our problems have outrun our efforts to cope 
with them. Not because we lack the means, but because in social organization 
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the metropolitan area is not a whole. Instead it constitutes a more and more 
amorphous body. Its structure, both political and economic, is fragmented, 
Public and private interests are in conflict. Geographic lines are placed aheaq 
of the public welfare. The parts are more important than the whole. 

In this welter of parochialism, confusion of the public mind, and conflict 
of vigorous interests the vehicular revolution rolls impressively forward with 
a swish of rubber tires and a nauseating smell of volatile hydrocarbons, 

When and how will it end? 


Stupy Finps Cars CHoKiNe Cirres As “URBAN SPRAWL” TAKES Over 


(By Harrison E. Salisbury ) 


Many New Yorkers have long cherished a secret dream. Someday at high 
noon all traffic in the city will halt, choked in its own excess. Every street wil] 
be filled to the brim. Nota vehicle will be able to move. 

The realization of this dream—or nightmare—is still at least a few years 
distant in the case of New York. But it could happen tomorrow in Los Angeles, 

Los Angeles now has such a number of motor vehicles that if all were brought 
onto the street at the same moment they would take over every roadway in the 
whole sprawling area. The city has 12,500 lane-miles of streets. This ip. 
cludes 60 miles of freeway—the largest total of any metropolis in the world, 

But it also possesses more than 1,500,000 passenger cars. Traffic engineers 
calculate that, allowing 20 feet for each car, appropriate footage for 36,000 
intersections and a reasonable interval between cars, every street in town would 
be jammed. 

Sometimes, as the engineers struggle with the 5 p.m. automobile jam, they 
wonder if it has already happened. 

New York’s problem of moving people and vehicles in, out and through the 
metropolitan area differs from the problems of Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Boston, or any other American metropolis. 

But in each case there are more similarities than differences. By surveying 
conditions in other metropolitan cities light can be cast on New York’s problems, 
clues can be gathered to future trends and ideas of what to do and what not to 
do can be assembled. 

No city in America possesses richer, more varied, more exotic experiences 
in moving people and vehicles than Los Angeles. 

Here, nestled under its blanket of smog, girdled by bands of freeways, its 
core eviscerated by concrete strips and asphalt fields, its circulatory arteries 
pumping away without focus, lies the prototype of “Gasopolis,” the rubber- 
wheeled living region of the future. 

Los Angeles is no longer a city as the term has been conventionally defined. 
Sam S. Taylor, general manager of Los Angeles traffic, calls Los Angeles a 
mobile region. 

For anyone looking toward the future, toward the end results of full auto 
fication of the American metropolis, Los Angeles is the phenomenon to analyze 
most carefully. 

When Lincoln Steffens went to the Soviet Union just after the Bolshevik 
revolution, he proclaimed, “I have seen the future—and it works.” 

Today’s visitor to Los Angeles might paraphrase Steffens and say: “I have seen 
the future—and it doesn’t work.” 

Los Angeles today is confronted with the radical consequences of total re 
liance upon the gasoline combustion engine. What 40 years ago was the world’s 
best interurban transit system—the “big red cars” of Henry Huntington’s lines— 
long since has been consigned to the scrap heap. The cult of the automobile has 
saturated a vast metropolitan area. Expert after expert has examined the Los 
Angeles picture and backed away shuddering. 

Every transport problem that New York and other big American cities cope 
with today exists in Los Angeles in nearly insoluble form. 


ANGUISHED CRIES HEARD 


It is from Los Angeles that the most anguished cries are heard for rescue from 
the rubber-tired incubi. It is Los Angeles that threatens to prohibit new cars 
unless they are fitted with devices to prevent the discharge of smog-creating 
hydrocarbon fractions. 
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It is Los Angeles that sends its officials to plead with the grand viziers of De- 
troit not to put longer fins on the cars, not to widen the machines because there 
just is not room on the streets or in the parking spaces. 

It is in Los Angeles that serious officials say that the system is exhausting the 
elements necessary for human life—land, air, and water. 

And it is in Los Angeles and other motor-oriented west-coast cities that the 
ery rises clearly that no solution will be found solely in freeways, grade-sepa- 
rated facilities and other devices for multiplying the mobility of private cars. 

No matter what the cost, public transit facilities must be provided. Other- 
wise chaos lies just ahead. That is what the west-coast Cassandras—often 
yesterday's prophets in the freeway temples—are saying today. 


THE END OF ROOM 


Los Angeles provides a classic example of the Malthusian principle applied to 
the automobile. As cited by Dr. Lyle C. Fitch, first deputy administrator of New 
York City, this is the law: 

“Today’s automobile population continually outruns its lebensraum.” 

Metropolitan Los Angeles expects to have 900 miles of freeway and 300 miles 
of expressway by 1980. A freeway is a grade-separated roadway. An express- 
way is a limited-access street-level roadway. Even with this program, Mr. 
Taylor says that Los Angeles in 1980 “may well have worse traffic conditions 
than exist today’”—unless public transit is provided. 

The building of motor facilities on the scale already carried out by Los Angeles 
has given the community an anthill aspect. 

So much land has been allotted for automotive use that the center of Los 
Angeles—despite recent public and private building projects—more and more 
resembles a swiss cheese, tunneled at the core and gnawed at the edges. About 
28 percent of the 3,300 acres of downtown Los Angeles is occupied by streets, 
freeways, and serviceways. About 38 percent more is occupied by off-street 
parking garages, loading facilities and other institutions dedicated to rubber- 
clad wheels. 

Thus, about two-thirds of downtown Los Angeles is already in thrall to the 
gods of gasoline. 

GOODBY WALKERS 


The pedestrian is regarded as an anachronism. Found on the street at night 
ina residential area he is liable to arrest as a suspicious character. 

In fact, the next step calls for elimination of the pedestrian completely in 
downtown Los Angeles. 

Special free-walks, overcrossings, second-story-level sidewalks, and moving 
platfoms are to be provided so that the streets can be turned over exclusively to 
motor use. Helicopters and “convertiplanes” may ultimately be provided to 
transfer the obsolete foot traveler to areas where he can be appropriately in- 
stalled in a four-wheeled vehicle. 

The drawback to this, as Mr. Taylor notes, is that as more and more space 
is allotted to the automobile, the goose that lays the golden eggs is strangled. 
Enormous areas go from the tax rolls and are rendered unsuitable for pro- 
ductive economic purposes. The community’s ability to foot the ever-multiplying 
costs of freeways dwindles—$10 million a mile in some Los Angeles areas; as 
high as $50 million a mile in heavily built-up eastern cities. 

At the same time traffic movement becomes more and more random as 
concentrated business and special-purpose areas disappear. 


FREEWAYS DUBIOUS VIRTUE 


But what of the cloverleafs and double-eights of the freeways—do they at 
least move traffic more rapidly in and out of the city? 

The answer is surprising. At peak traffic hours it makes virtually no differ- 
ence where you drive in Los Angeles—freeway, expressway, or ordinary street. 
Your maximum speed will still be in the range of 25 to 30 miles an hour. Time 
and again freeway movement is impeded by accidents. So chronic is the prob- 
lem that the engineers propose to remove stalled cars from the highways by 
helicopter. 

The truth is that a horse and buggy could cross Los Angeles almost as fast 
in 1900 as an automobile can make the trip at 5 p.m. today. 
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Nowhere are the problems that arise from spongy half-urban and half-rura) 
settlement—the kind so rapidly expanding around New York—better studied than 
in the Los Angeles area. Here what sociologists call “urban sprawl” has been 
sarried to extremes that bring infinite complication to every rational plan to 
transport people. 

BURSTING OUT OF BOUNDS 


No way of life is so greedy and wasteful of space. To accommodate a popu- 
lation of 5 million in Los Angeles style single-story ranch homes on average plots 
requires at least 500,000 acres for homesites and about 1 million acres for homes, 
churches, schools, shopping centers, and recreation facilities. This is 1,569 
square miles of residential area. Even now Los Angeles has a _ population 
density only one-tenth that of New York. 

So diffuse a residence pattern requires lavish land expenditures on highway 
and traffic facilities. 

Some measure of these expenditures can be grasped from the fact that by 
1975 the U.S. highway system will occupy 17 million acres. The new 41,000. 
mile Interstate System alone will require more space than the State of Rhode 
Island. 

Free use of bulldozer-cleared areas, coupled with similar land expenditures 
for one-level shopping centers and one-level factory sites, is typical of the Log 
Angeles pattern. 

END OF SPACE SEEN 


“Our people thus far have continually preferred private conveyance and we 
have endeavored to accommodate them,” Mr. Taylor says. “This cannot go on 
indefinitely, however. We will run out of space.’ 

It is this realization that has impelled Los Angeles to take the first faltering 
steps toward re-creation of a mass transit system. A metropolitan transit 
authority has been set up to take over surviving bus and streetcar lines. It ig 
preparing plans that almost certainly will be based on buses with priority on 
freeways and expressways. 

Los Angeles simply has neither space nor funds for a new and separate rail 
system. However, certain rail links may be built if a recent tendency to re. 
concentrate office facilities in parts of downtown Los Angeles and the Wilshire 

Boulevard area proves lasting. 


THIRD FOR TRANSPORTATION 


More than one-third of the Los Angeles urban area is occupied by transporta- 
tion facilities. A single freeway interchange consumes 80 acres of land. Each 
mile of freeway utilizes 24 acres. This means that by 1980 the city will have 
turned 21,600 acres over to freeway use—34 square miles. 

Ultimately, as planners see the future, Los Angeles will have a freeway net- 
work forming a giant grid. It will take up 1-mile-square blocks in the central 
area and 2- to 4-mile quadrangles in the outer region. 

What remains inside the giant motorized checkerboard? 

Already Mr. Taylor has noted that the business of downtown Los Angeles is 
“more or less stagnant.” How could it be otherwise when concrete ribbons and 
asphalt plazas replace stores, offices, hotels, and apartments? 


BANKING HAS MOVED 


So extensive has been the destruction of the Los Angeles core that a major 
segment of finance banking has shifted to San Francisco. ‘There is no longer a 
suflicient concentration in Los Angeles to support metropolitan finance. 

As the city core disintegrates fewer people are attracted there. A 1941 count 
showed a maximum accumulation of 173,000 persons in downtown Los Angeles 
between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. Of the total, 90,000 came by transit; 67,000 rode in 
43,000 cars. There were 16,000 pedestrians. 

In 1955 maximum accumulation was only 149,000 persons. Transit passengers 
dropped to 78,000, auto passengers to 65,000 in 39,500 vehicles, and pedestrians 
to 6,000. This was a 15 percent fall at a time when population rose about 33 per- 
cent. 
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In 1950, in a 24-hour period, a total of 700,000 persons entered downtown Los 
Angeles, 85 percent in private cars. By 1980 the total will be down to 600,000. 


A CITY LIKE NEW YORK 


If Los Angeles provides a laboratory in which to examine the end effects of the 
motor age, San Francisco offers a more direct parallel to New York. 

Like New York, San Francisco faces specific limitations of space. It also has 
the special problems that arise from its harbor, from the water barriers between 
its areas, and from other topographical peculiarities that constrict access to 
different parts of the region. And like New York, San Francisco has certain 
cultural and esthetic standards. 

It also has a large, well-defined commuting population. In Los Angeles the 
area is So diffusely settled that it is difficult to define commuters, let alone 
count them. Everyone drives to work. There is no other way of getting there. 

San Francisco now has about 216,000 commuters to the core areas of San 
Francisco, Oakland, and Berkeley. Outside of the peninsula, where first-class 
rail-commuting service is provided by the Southern Pacific Railroad, about 
75 percent of commuting is by auto or bus. 

The city has 800 miles of streets in a 42-square-mile area. It ultimately 
will have about 40 miles of freeway. 


ADEQUATE FOR 50 PERCENT 


But is is calculated that these facilities would handle only 50 percent of San 
Francisco’s peak traffic loads. The area today has a population of 3,300,000 
with 1,300,000 automobiles. By projecting the statistics, the totals in 10 years 
could reach 5 million people and 2,600,000 vehicles, and by 1970 about 7 million 
people and 3,500,000 cars. 

Like New York there just isn’t room for so many cars in the central city. 
San Francisco notes that if 20 square feet were allotted to each car, an area 
of 30,000 acres would be required. This roughly equals the total area of the 
city. The city would be one vast parking lot. 

The San Francisco position is identical with that of New York. If all the 
Jerseyites now using public transit across the Hudson shifted to automobiles 
it would take all of Manhattan Island below 42d Street to park their cars. 

John M. Peirce, general manager of the San Francisco Rapid Transit District, 
says : 

“Space does not exist to build freeways sufficient to handle the population of 
Tmillion estimated in 20 years.” 


COMPARISON MADE 


As San Francisco experts calculate the figures, a rail facility like the South- 
ern Pacific peninsular service can move 40,000 seated passengers an hour. It 
would take 40 lanes of freeway to move an equivalent number by private car. 
Freeway capacity by private car is estimated at 2,000 to 2,400 an hour. Or by 
bus at 6,000 an hour. 

The problem grows steadily worse as average occupancy of automobiles drops 
and drops. Los Angeles studies show the averge number of riders declining 
from 2.4 a car in 1950 to 2 in 1953, 1.8 in 1957, and 1.4 today. 

Mr. Peirce points out that with the steady deterioration of public transport 
the automobile has been transformed “from a willing servant into a Franken- 
stein monster—a master that has saddled us with congestion that is costly and 
critical today but will be chaotic and intolerable tomorrow.” 

The San Francisco populace is concerned not only by the practical aspects of 
this problem. John C. Beckett, Marin County member of the San Francisco 
Transit District, believes that residents of the area “want to preserve values 
and beauty, regardless of the buck.” 

“Freeways destroy property,” Mr. Beckett says. “That is why we are opposed 
to turning them loose in the metropolitan area.” 
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SET UP TRANSIT UNIT 


Impelled by practical and esthetic considerations, San Francisco after more 
than 6 years of study has set up its Metropolitan Transit District. 

This body, embracing five San Francisco counties, will present, probably later 
this year, a plan for financing an integrated transit system. The scheme jp. 
volves interurban transit and tunnels. They ultimately would cost $800 million, 

“Our job” in the words of Mr. Peirce, “is to protect urban America againgt 
economic disintegration. Our hope is to provide mass transit facilities more 
characteristic of the jet age than exist elsewhere in America. We do not pro 
pose to idolize the automobile to the extent that we are strangulated.” 

The San Francisco plans are a long distance from realization. The metro,. 
olis faces conflict between the inferior governmental units that subdivide the 
area. These conflicts become acute when questions of finance are involved. 

There are also divergencies of viewpoint between the transit district and the 
operators of the great San Francisco bridges. These conflicts echo those center. 
ing on the Port of New York Authority in the East. 

But San Francisco still stands as a shining example of advanced thinking jp 
the sphere of metropolitan circulatory problems. And the projected reviva) 
of rail transport has solid public support. Each public-opinion poll has shown 
substantial backing for any system that would enable harassed drivers to trade 
the daily buck-the-traffic grind for a 45-mile-an-hour, comfortable and economical 
trip via public transport. 


CHICAGO MOVES FORCEFULLY 


Like every big American city, Chicago has been plagued with commuter prob- 
lems. But characteristically the big, gusty prairie metropolis has moved aggres. 
sively—both in the public and private spheres of transport—to meet the challenge 
of the motor age, 

The Chicago Loop is no exception to the tendencies noted in Manhattan. Vol- 
ume of movement into the core has declined. But the Chicago pattern differs 
sharply from the popular concept that more and more people are going to work 
by car and fewer and fewer by train. 

Here are the figures of the Chicago Transit Authority on the traffic leaving the 
Loop during the maximum hour movement: 
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CHICAGO: CENTRAL DISTRICT SALES 
RELATED TO TRANSPORTATION 
[Index—1954 == 100) 
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1954-$7 15,000,000 
1958-$598,000,000 
> Transit Authority 
The New York Times March 3, 1958 


EFFECT ON STORES: Studies indicate that many shop- 
pers reach the Loop by mass transit—those who come by 
car are passing through or have come just to look. Like- 
wise in New York, there is evidence that it is the com- 
muting trains and subways that bring customers to Fifth 
Avenue rather than the cars that fill midtown streets. 





The Chicago figures reveal a modest but well-defined gain in passengers riding 
suburban railroads and the Chicago subway and right-of-way transit. Buses 
and automobiles decline in popularity. There is, moreover, an overall decline 
in Loop traffic of about 10 percent. 

The increasing patronage of rapid transit appears to be linked directly to the 
vigorous efforts made in the last decade to improve these facilities. 

The extent to which public transportation moves peak traffic out of the Chicago 
Loop is disclosed in another set of Chicago Transit Authority figures. 

In the peak 15 minutes—from 5 to 5:15 p.m.—72 percent of the 74,191 persons 
leaving the Loop go by suburban railroad or C.T.A. rapid transit. Thirty-nine 
percent go by rail, 33 percent by rapid transit. Only 14 percent go by surface 
bus and 13 percent by private car and cab. 

At the peak hour of accumulation of persons in the Chicago Loop, 86 percent 
had been brought in by public transportation, 14 percent by private car. In 
contrast downtown Los Angeles had moved 54 percent of its peak accumulation 
by public transport and 45 percent by private car. 
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CHANGES IN LOOP 


The Chicago area is no stranger to the trends of population settlement anq 
social habits demonstrated in other metropolitan regions. The Loop, for example 
is becoming more an office area and relatively less important in retail trade, ° 

The automobile has proved no substitute for mass transit in maintaining the 
economic health of the Loop shopping center, in fact, there appears to be a direct 
correlation between decline in mass transit use and decline in retail trade, evep 
though motor traffic may increase. 

Taking 1954 as a base, the business of the State Street department stores 
dropped from $715 million to $598 million or 16.3 percent, by 1958. In the same 
period the number of passengers entering the area during shopping hours by 
mass transit dropped 13.2 percent from 176,668 to 153,396. The volume of auto. 
mobile passengers entering the Loop rose 55.5 percent, from 69,166 to 107,567, 

Apparently, many persons who come to the Loop by train or C.T.A. stay to 
shop. Those who come by car either are passing through or have just come to 
look. 

Comparable figures for New York are not available. 

The Fifth Avenue Association declines to make public a breakdown showing 
business done by the great midtown stores. There is every reason to believe, 
however, that it is commuting trains and subway that bring Fifth Avenue its 
paying customers rather than the hordes of cars that choke the midtown streets, 


TWO IN ONE PACKAGE 


Chicago has broken through the endless discussions of freeway versus transit, 
Characteristically, it has combined the two in one package—the Congress Street 
Expressway. 

On a single 650-foot right-of-way, high speed rapid transit has been incorporated 
with an eight-lane freeway. The 8 lanes of expressway carry 6,000 persons an 
hour at peak travel. The transit line carries 9,000 at about 27 miles an hour. 

Some design features of the expressway have been criticized—the length of 
the access overpasses to the transit stations, for one thing. But it represents 
the first step toward a combination of rubber-and-steel transit. 

The combination ends competition for public funds between rival facilities, 
The tracked system will be integrated with public garages and parking plazas in 
the city’s outskirts so motorists can shift from the freeways for a fast trip to 
the heart of the city. 

Chicago is also the home of the most vigorous and able railroad executives in 
the country—men who are convinced that the iron rails are here to stay and who 
believe they can earn dollars for the stockholders by providing efficient, comfort- 
able, and rapid commuting service. 

The contrast between the Chicago railroad leaders, both in psychology and 
achievement, and the panic of some of their eastern counterparts is striking. 





SCORES ATTITUDE IN EAST 


One Chicago railroad executive said : 

“I just wish the New Haven or the New York Central would turn their com- 
muting business over to me. If I couldn’t make money and provide good service 
on that kind of volume I’d shoot myself.” 

Another Chicago railroad chief, commenting on the pleas of some eastern 
roads for commuting subsidies said : 

“The subsidy is the last refuge of a bankrupt management. To grant a sub- 
sidy is to put a premium on inefficiency and obsolescence. Once the subsidy 
principle is established management no longer needs to think. Whatever happens 
they can just send the bill to the Public Treasury.” 

Typical of the tough-talking aggressive Chicago railroad executives is Ben W. 
Heineman of the Chicago & North Western Railroad, which transports 43,000 
commuters daily to Chicago. 

Mr. Heineman’s commuting business is up 20 percent in 5 years. It brought 
the North Western $7,272,309 in 1956—about 4 percent of the road’s revenue. 

Mr. Heineman is convinced that the road not only can break even on com- 
muting service but also can earn at least 3 percent on its investment. 

He has backed this opinion with substantial sums of money. The road has 
already 48 new double-decked 161-passenger commuter cars. It has ordered 36 
more at a cost of $5,600,000. He intends to build his fleet of double deckers to 
200 and retire all conventional coaches from service. Thereafter he will order 
10 new cars a year to accommodate the expected growth in the service. 
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SPEED A FACTOR 


“We believe strongly,” Mr. Heineman says, “that rate or cost is net the deter- 
mining factor in suburban service. The factors in suburban service are safety, 
reliability, comfort, and speed.” 

Mr. Heineman believes that commuter railroads can attract and maintain 
their business at rates higher than those they actually wish to charge. 

With the cooperation of State and local authorities, Mr. Heineman has re- 
cently obtained a 26-percent increase in commuting fares—backed by his pledge 
that with the new money he would give his customers the service they want. 

If he can make good his promises—and few in Chicago doubt his ability 
to do so—he expects that a $2 miilion annual red ink item on the North West- 
ern’s books will be transfigured into black. 

A similar spirit animates Downey Jenks, president of the Rock Island, which 
transports 30,000 commuters daily. Mr. Jenks’ commuter service is about $1 
million in the red at this point. But he expects to put it on a profitmaking 
pasis soon. He expects fare and tax changes will rapidly improve the economic 
side of the picture and he is bringing in new equipment to satisfy commuters’ 
desires for comfort and convenience. 

Mr. Jenks has placed two new types of trains into Chicago commuter serv- 
ice. One is the Jet Rocket, a Talgo type of lightweight low-gravity unit with 
500-commuter capacity. The other is the General Motors Aerotrain, 10-car 
units powered by futuristic 1,200-horsepower diesel engines. Two of these 
units have been put into service. 


OTHER CITIES CITED 


Other North American cities add little more than bits and pieces to the over- 
all picture presented by Los Angeles, San Francisco and Chicago. Cleveland 
and Toronto have put new rapid transit systems into operation in the last 
4 or 5 years. Both are chalking up successful records, providing acceptable 
service to patrons and relieving the ever-pressing automobile burden. 

Toronto’s system carries a peak-hour load of 30,000 passengers, but it is only 
a 4mile system. Cleveland’s is a 13-mile system, utilizing an old railroad 
right-of-way. 

Boston and Philadelphia are experimenting with subsidy and cooperative 
rail-municipal kickback systems. Neither seems likely to prove more than a 
temporary poultice. 

One thing the survey of American cities makes plain. New York’s transport 
circulatory problems are not unique. They arise from the same pattern of so- 
cial and economic transition observable in all big cities. Universally the changes 
are linked to new habits stemming from the ease of random movement via 
automobile. 

One other thing is equally plain. Out of the collective American experience 
ample evidence may be winnowed on which to postulate the future course of 
New York’s development. Evidence may also be found on the available mech- 
anisms, plans, and devices that can be called into play to resolve the great 
crisis of moving New Yorkers hither and thither at something approaching the 
price, the pace and the means to satisfy their aspirations. 


EXISTING COMMUTER CURES FouND To NEEp DIREecTION 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


A nationwide survey indicates that every technological, economic, and con- 
ceptual means needed to solve New York’s commutation problems for the present 
and foreseeable future now exists. A canvass of technical experts, engineers, 
social scientists, public specialists and transport executives leaves no doubt that 
we possess an abundance of methods and forces capable of coping with the revo- 
lutionary consequences of the automotive age. 

Why are they not applied? Why is the problem permitted each year to grow 
worse? Why has effort after effort at solution met failure—either partial 
or complete ? 

The answer to these questions seems to lie in the complex nature of modern 
society and a general failure to understand the substrata of its relations. 

“New conditions,” as Dr. Luther Gulick, president of the Institute of Public 


Administration, notes, ‘now require new thinking as a basis for new institutions 
and action.” 
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MASS AND METROPOLIS 


In order to formulate a solution there must be a definition of what a city is 
about, what its purpose is in today’s world and how we want to arrange these 
functions. 

Are limits to be suggested for the concentration of individuals in narrow 
areas—such as the 10,940,000 total that the new zoning plan for New York City 
proposes? Or does democratic freedom imply growth without form or aim? 
Should a metropolis possess the power to direct or control the settlement of people 
in its environs? 

A city, in most minds, is designed as a convenient and comfortable place to 
live and work in. People assemble in large numbers because these numbers 
make the conduct of economic and social life richer. A city is, with infinite 
elaboration, an extension of the old crossroads bazaar—a locale where people 
meet people, trade, work, rest, eat, entertain, and engage in social contacts of 
endless variety. 

DUAL DANGERS FEARED 


But if too many people gather in one place, sheer mass may adversely affect 
their contacts. Or if congestion thins out, the market may fail for want of buyers 
or sellers. 

If too many or too few utilize some of the circulation systems and if some sys- 
tems become engorged while others, are attenuated the same result may occur. 

As Lewis Mumford, dean of American social thinkers, puts it: 

“Mechanical integration and social disruption have gone on side by side. Our 
capacity for effective physical organization has enormously increased; but our 
ability to create a harmonious counterpoise to these external linkages has not 
kept pace with these mechanical triumphs. 

“The result was not temporary confusion and an occasional lapse in efficiency, 
What followed was a crystallization of chaos.” 

To put it another way: Railroads, commuting lines, highways, streets, free 
Ways—all these are to a city what the arteries and veins are to the human body. 
Wild growth in a body or atrophy of a limb vitally affects the circulatory system. 
Automotive revolution has wrought comparable changes in New York’s metro- 
politan structure. 

The problem faced by the community is what surgical, prosthetic or preventive 
treatment is required to restore and maintain its vigor and health. 

Even if all elements in our society were agreed on a unified solution—which 
is by no means the case—the political means for its realization might still prove 
inadequate. 

One notable lack in the whole picture would appear to be leadership— 
dramatie and public. Evocative spokesmen have arisen for this fragment of 
the whole and for that, for this railroad, that public authority, and one com- 
munity or another. 

But, perhaps because of the very intricacy of the displacements that automo- 
biles, urban sprawl and leisure have effected in the social structure, no plan, 
project, or program designed to meet the totality of the challenge has yet 
emerged. 

It is the familiar story of man’s greater talent for creating machines than 
for creating systems that will make the machine his creature rather than his 
master. 

A half-step toward creating a political framework to support a unified ap- 
proach to metropolitan problems has been taken; 16 counties, 20 cities and 5 
towns of the area have combined in the Metropolitan Regional Council. 

Slow but definite progress toward mobilizing support for overall, rather than 
bits-and-pieces, solutions has been made. 

There are two basic aspects to the transportation problem—public mass 
transportation and private automobile travel. 

Let’s examine mass transportation first. 

On the technological side we are confronted with almost an embarrassment 
of riches in a choice of new means with which to move populations. 


PUSHBUTTON PROPOSAL 


For the cost of the next 10 years of prospective transport deficits, according 
to Prof. Ernest Williams of Columbia University, New York could install a uni- 
fied pushbutton 24-hour transit system, serving the whole metropolitan area. 
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New York could proceed immediately to the construction of a passenger 
system as fully automated as high-speed elevator service. In efficiency, safety 
and comfort it would surpass any in the world, and cost less. 

Charies K. Agle, a Princeton, N.J., engineer, has devised an ingenious system 
of universal cars, self-propelled, self-coupling, electronically manipulated. The 
ears would start as buses on suburban streets, couple into bus-trains on freeway 
lanes, disengage and attach themselves to railroad trains in tunnels and sub- 
ways and redetach for operation on the New York streets as buses. 

The cost? Less than the present jumble of obsolete, junkpile equipment now 
cluttering the rails and streets. 

Almost any new system would be economically sounder than the present 
combination of ancient and overburdened railroad iron and new but characteris- 
tically underoccupied Detroit products. 


SYSTEM IS OUTMODED 


There has been no basic functional innovation in the American railroad 
system since 1860, one American engineer notes, and the automobile, for all 
its gloss, chrome, and excess horsepower has not been fundamentally changed 
since 1910. 

The fact is that although the world is near the 21st century than the 19th, New 
York’s circulatory system still lumbers along with the elephantine tread of the 
best days of Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant. 

It is impossible to inventory the entire technical means available for a new 
mass transport system. 

For example, the scientists of the Ford Motor Co. laboratories have designed 
a vehicle capable of wheel-less 300- to 500-mile-an-hour operation on a thin 
cushion of compressed air created by multiple tiny jet nozzles. 

There are other techniques, savoring less of Buck Rogers but radical in con- 
trast to methods now used. Prof. Stanley Berge of Northwestern University has 
devised plans to abolish stub-end commuting terminals. This would allow service 
to move freely through Grand Central, down to Wall Street or over to Jersey. 
The savings to the railroads would be equaled only by the convenience to the 
passenger. Professor Berge advocates dual-purpose cars, with removable seats 
like those in airplanes. The cars could be used for freight service at night and 
for passengers by day. 

There is also the monorail, that perennial favorite of the scientific and me 
chanical journals for two generations. 

The monorail exists in several variations, but more than half a century after 
its invention it has never been exhaustively tested. There are two main types. 
In one, the cars are suspended from a rail, In the other, known as the Alweg 
system, the cars straddle a single elevated rail. There is a small experimental 
monorail in Texas. Walt Disney is building another for Disneyland. 


AERIAL TRANSIT SUGGESTED 


Another attractive scheme is advocated by an experienced transport specialist, 
Henry K. Norton. He calls this aerial transit—a kind of accident-proof, right-of- 
way transit rail system capable of 60-mile-an-hour operation on rubber-tired 
vehicles. A somewhat similar system is now being built in Japan for 160- to 150- 
mile-an-hour service between Osaka and Tokyo. 

Here and there across the country a few pieces of advanced equipment are in 
use. But railed commuter services nowhere are employing more than samples of 
the machines, electronic devices, comfortable cars, economic and high-speed mo- 
tive power that is readily available. 

Why? 

The answer appears to lie in part in economics, in part in politics and in part 
in psychology. 

So far as the railroads are concerned, technological innovation on this scale is 
quite beyond their grasp. 

There are nine commuting railroads in the New York area. Each is beset by 
fearsome economic problems. Each is strapped for money and handcuffed by an 
archaic fiscal setup, which makes the big banks and insurance companies the 
real arbiters of their fate. 

Put most simply, the banks will not—with minor exceptions—lend money 
to the railroads to finance technological renovation of passenger service. And 
the roads themselves, gasping in an ocean of red ink, cannot generate the funds 
for anything but tiny improvement projects. 
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GREAT ENERGY REQUIRED 


Even a railroad executive like Alfred E. Perlman, president of the New Yor, 
Central, who makes a fetish of technology, is able to move against the economic 
barriers only by dint of enormous energy. 

Mr. Perlman can demonstrate that funds invested, for example, in automating 
a freight yard will be returned to the railroad in 3 years. Despite this 3314. 
percent annual return, bankers will provide only dribs and drabs. Automation 
of the New York Central’s Buffalo yards was halted several times for lack of 
funds. 

Automation would provide the same kind of return if applied to commuting 
service. But in the face of the bankers’ opposition, railroads prefer to use 
what funds they can get to improve profit-sure freight services. 

Moreover, many advantages of the new technology would be lost in the frag. 
mentation of transport mediums in the metropolitan area. 

One of the most needed improvements in the circulatory system is universality 
and integration. People must be able to move quickly and comfortably from 
place to place wtihout transfers and switches from one slow, unpleasant medium 
to another even slower and less pleasant. 

Nine individual railroads are no more competent to undertake tasks of such 
scope and concept than nine blacksmiths are competent to construct an atomic 
reactor. 

FINANCE IS PARAMOUNT 


The primary concern of present railroad managements is finance. They are 
oriented to the querulous voices of dividend-conscious stockholders rather than 
the plaint of the public to whose service they are, in theory, dedicated. 

Another enormous handicap burdens the railroads. This is the dead hand of 
tradition, the massive and complex structure of debt and the huge but obsolete 
plants, systems, and inventories of equipment. 

In addition, taxes laid on in the heyday of railroad prosperity are still an- 
other burden on dwindling railroad revenues. The economic handicap is 
heightened by lighter taxes and overt or concealed subsidies given to motor trans- 
port. 

So deep is this physical and psychological involvement in the past that only 
aggressive, tradition-busting western rail managements like that of Ben W. 
Heineman of the Chicago and North-Western are capable of breaking out of its 
grasp. 

Even Mr. Perlman in his role as the “last angry man” of the iron rails con- 
eentrates more on fire-and-brimstone than upon the kind of panoramic vistas 
that temper the sulphurous words of his spiritual mentor in public relations, 
Robert Moses. 

There is another major barrier to utilization of these technological miracles. 
Automation attains efficiency and economy through the elimination of human 
hands. 

From the safety standpoint this is fine, for as W. H. T. Holden, a Pasadena, 
Calif., transportation engineer noted : 

“The human element is the most dangerous element in transportation. The 
function of the engineer, driver, or motorman is not to make mistakes. But 
sooner or later he does.” 

ELEVATOR MODES USED 


With few exceptions, the new systems for moving people laterally are modeled 
on the new systems of moving people vertically. They apply fast automatic- 
elevator techniques to horizontal transportation. 

While the new systems would have high safety, comfort, and speed factors 
(speeds of 60 miles an hour and more) they would cut the labor force to a mini- 
mum. Labor costs are estimated by the New York Central at 67 percent for the 
whole system, or 72 percent in suburban services. 

This poses problems of management-union relations so grave that some trans- 
port experts believe a completely new system will have to be set up that can 
bypass contractual relations of the railroads and their unions. 

With private industry unable to tackle the task of overall rehabilitation of 
urban transportation, it is the virtually unanimous opinion of specialists in the 
field that Government must intervene. 

Oniy a Government agency, it is held, can command the resources needed to 
junk or convert the present system with its investment of billions of dollars in 
property and equipment and set up in its place a new, technologically up-to-date 
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network. No private corporation can muster either the legal powers or the 
financing to tackle so gigantic an undertaking. And only a governmental body 
ean achieve integration of public transport with the ever-expanding flood of 
private transport. 

AUTO ADVOCATES OPPOSED 


A few radical advocates of the automobile challenge these views. The all-out 
auto men contend that the very concept of mass transport is obsolete. They want 
to scrap all rails and channel everything into freeways, bridges, tunnels, and 
parking facilities. 

The experience of Los Angeles indicates that such enthusiasm for the gasoline 
vehicle is ill founded. 

Only a solution that coordinates rail and rubber, mass and private, in the 
opinion of Dr. Gulick, will do the job. 

“We build fine new throughways, bridges, and tunnels,” he points out, “and 
find the cars are carrying only one to two people each and that most of these 
formerly rode on buses, ferries, and trains. 

“And then we discover that the diversion of the mass transportation riders to 
private cars has so cut the revenues of the commuter and transit companies that 
they appeal for higher fares or threaten to give up entirely.” 

The question then arises: What kind of public body should be vested with the 
responsibility for handling this giant of modern social problems? 

One approach would be to create an entirely new body whose authority would 
be superior to all existing organizations in the field. It would have powers to 
direct the activities—in metropolitan transportation—of all the private rail- 
roads, all the great public authorities, the State, county and city highway and 
road systems—every element of the problem. 


PRACTICALITY DOUBTED 


Such an approach might have the virtue of logic and scope. But few persons 
familiar with the interlocking political pattern of the metropolis believe it 
is within the bounds of reasonable possibility. 

A second approach would be to create a special public authority with supreme 
powers in public transportation. It would be authorized to take over existing 
public facilities (rails, ferries, rapid transit, and buses), to amalgamate, merge, 
integrate, and renovate. 

There are several drawbacks to this scheme. The new body would be placed 
in direct and intense competition with the rubber-oriented Port of New York 
Authority and Triborough Bridge Authority. 

Competition for public and private funds, duplication of competing rail and 
tubber facilities, gross lack of coordination in terminals and intermediate 
links would be intensified. 

Undercutting such as that which contributed to the destruction of the 
economic basis of trans-Hudson rail commuting would spread. The “creaming” 
off of available traffic and funds by the older authorities would continue. 

Any progress toward a rational overall solution would be achieved only at 
the cost of epic high level bureaucratic warfare. 

A third alternative would be to convert an existing public authority into a 
combination rubber-and-rail organization and vest in it broadly generalized 
powers to tackle the whole job of moving persons and vehicles in and out and 
through New York. 

The organization most often nominated by transportation specialists to take 
the assignment is the Port of New York Authority. 


TASK OFFERED THREE TIMES 


Like Caesar, the agency that some Jerseyites call “the Port of Authority” 
and that some critics call “The East India Company” has three times been 
offered the crown. 

Like Caesar, it has thrice rejected the honor and the responsibility. Unlike 
Caesar there is no sign that the crown will be accepted if proffered once more. 

The principal argument advanced by the Port Authority against accepting the 
job is fiscal. It contends that to undertake responsibility for public transit 
would involve it in hazards that might jeopardize its credit and imperil its 
obligations to bondholders. 

Few transport specialists share the authority’s qualms. They feel confident 
that the same lean, expert technique that has marked the authority’s ventures in 
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automobile transportation and harbor shipping would carry over to mass transit. 

Moreover, they point out that the prime obligation of the authority is not to 
the banks, but to the public. It was set up not as a legal device for issuing 
gilt-edged certificates of indebtedness but to handle complex transportation prob- 
lems affecting the well-being of New York. 

In fact, the basic reason for the creation of the port authority lay in the 
sphere of railroad rather than automobile transport. : 

The initial act of the port authority in 1921 was to submit a comprehensive 
plan for coordination of all New York metropolitan transport facilities—a plan 
that was described as “essentially a railroad plan.” Had the port authority 
actually brought this plan to fruition many of today’s transport headaches 
would not exist. And the solution of others would be far simpler. 

From any public standpoint, the vesting of authority in the most vigorous 
and able of the region’s public bodies to tackle the precise problem that it was 
originally designed to handle seems to make sense. 

Only by this means, it seems clear, will a comprehensive and rational plan 
that does not perpetuate the present disparities of emphasis between competing 
means of vehicular transport be achieved. 

“The effort to meet massive and dramatic new requirements with the old 
transportation and circulation system,” Dr. Gulick observes, “with a few stop- 
gap changes here and there is at the bottom of all our traffic difficulties today, 

“Notable is the self-defeating character of the conflicting remedies which are 
being advocated and adopted to ‘solve’ traffic and transportation problems.” 


QUICK START POSSIBLE 


If overall authority were placed in the hands of the port authority—or a 
comparable supergovernmental agency—a quick start could be made at an inte- 
grated solution. 

This view is strongly held by Herman T. Stichman, trustee of the Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad Co. He is also the author of a simple and economical 
scheme for utilizing the Hudson Tubes to provide unified commuter service 
between New York City, New Jersey, Westchester, and Connecticut via the city 
subway system. 

Mr. Stichman’s plan would require a minimum of new construction—far less 
than the more complex and expensive loop plans of the Metropolitan Transit 
Commission. 

“No agency, public or private, except the Port of New York Authority, can 
eoordinate rapid transit between New York City and New Jersey,’ Mr. Stich- 
man declares. 

This, he adds, is because the authority “can increase or strangle the flow of 
commuters available for rail rapid transit by raising or lowering the fares 
charged to buses and automobiles through its Holland and Lincoln Tunnels and 
over the George Washington Bridge and by building other such vehicular 
crossings.” 

Just as new technology has provided a variety of techniques for handling mass 
transit so social engineering has conceived intriguing new methods to put the 
automobile to the service of the city rather than the other way around. 

Some of the most creative ideas in this field have been developed by Henry 
Fagin of the Regional Plan Association. 

A new general concept has been growing in Mr. Fagin’s mind although it has 
not yet been presented to the association for action. Mr. Fagin would utilize the 
subway system to the limits of dense population as far, say, as Newark, Jamaica, 
and Woodlawn. 

The subway would terminate in a web of expressways built to accommodate 
both buses and private cars. At the subway terminuses there would be extensive 
parking areas and convenient one-roof bus stations. 

Here the passenger would transfer to his private car or to mainline express 
buses, traveling on priority lanes. The mainline buses would connect with 
“mosquito” buses at population centers along the main lines. The mosquito 
buses would pick up and deliver passengers from the mainline expresses. 


PRICING PLAN OFFERED 


To prevent the metropolitan core from being inundated by the flood of 
traffic that such a freeway system would generate, Mr. Fagin would introduce an 


ingenious traffic-pricing plan conceived by Lyle C. Fitch, first deputy New York 
City administrator. 
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The essence of the Fitch plan is to control the use of city streets by a series 
of charges. As traffic density rises, up goes the price. As it falls, down comes 
the price—ultimately to zero. 

The Fitch scheme would require installation of tollgates at all points of access 
to the city, including the free East River bridges. Special fees would be assessed 
for admission to very congested areas, largely through graduated parking charges. 
These would be scaled on a basis of supply-and-demand. A concomitant of the 
fee system is that space always must be available at the price demanded. 

Dr. Fitch agrees with Dr. Gulick that traffic is a problem, like the plague, that 
will not cure itself. No such scheme as Dr. Fitch or Mr. Fagin have conceived 
could possibly be introduced without a unifying authority. 

“A common aspect of metropolitan transportation problems of large metro- 
politan areas,” Dr. Fitch declares, “is that no existing Government agency is 
capable of dealing with it. 

“What is required is an integrated transportation system which will serve the 
metropolitan region as a whole; consider the relation of the various types of 
facilities to each other; pool their resources, and construct a price structure to 
promote the most efficient pattern of use.” 


AID FOR RAILROADS 


Within the framework of a unitary authority, in the opinion of many special- 
ists who have studied the situation, the most critical immediate problems of the 
commuter could be expected to yield readily to interim solutions. 

In the belief of these specialists, railroads in desperate need of more rational 
tax treatment would acquire a powerful friend at court. The authority would 
have powers to work out with the railroads plans for leasebacks, for financing 
technological renovation and for contract operations in the mass transit field. 

The authority would be in a position to evolve a phased program for replace- 
ment of present haphazard and ramshackle mass transport. The introduction of 
a new integrated system could be carefully coordinated to the growth of auto- 
mobile facilities and to the relative moribundity of the various rail links of the 
area. 

With unitary control of access to and through the region, the authority could 
enforce traffic control methods. It would be in a position to set up an order 
of priority among rail links. 

Some, such as the relatively efficient and healthy Long Island (thanks to recent 
bankruptcy, 50 percent tax relief and ratemaking freedom) could, perhaps, be 
earried along for some time with little change. 


REHABILITATION MEASURES 


Others, like the New York Central and New Haven services to Westchester and 
Fairfield Counties, might require minimum rehabilitation measures. These might 
be tax and rate concessions similar to those for the Long Island, for instance, to 
help maintain a reasonable level of service while more desperate situations re- 
ceived primary attention. 

The immediate problem, many experts believe, would be the trans-Hudson serv- 
ices. Here the authority might find that the only logical solution lies in junking 
the whole complex of out-of-date facilities (except, perhaps, for the Lacka- 
wanna). It could then move straight into the pushbutton era. 

In the absence of vigorous public concern for an overall treatment of new mo- 
bility of population, most attention thus far has been concentrated on individual 
parts of the whole. 

Most of the Jersey commuting railroads are demanding public relief from the in- 
supportable burden of deficits. They no longer see any way out, short of aban- 
donment. Jersey commuters and public officials insist that the railroads be forced 
to continue service that can only lead the railroads into bankruptcy. 

The great public authorities firmly focus their attention on new rubber facili- 
ties, closing their eyes to the fact that it is physically impossible to provide 
enough roadways and parking spaces to accommodate all of those persons who 
now commute by rail. 

The New York Central and the New Haven issue ultimatums and make dire 
predictions of an imminent collapse of commuter services to Westchester 
County and near-Connecticut. Their public information policy is strongly 
oriented to the acquiring of obviously needed tax relief and a greater freedom 
in making rates and schedules. 
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WHAT THE LINE WANTS 


What Mr. Perlman actually wants is the kind of relief that the Long Islang 
was forced to go through bankruptcy to obtain. With reasonable taxes, reason- 
able rate and schedule freedom, abandonment of inside-New York commuting 
stations and junking of its West Side Hudson passenger lines, the New York 
Central should be able to show a modest profit on its commuting services—at 
least equal to those anticipated by Mr. Heineman on the Chicago & North 
Western. 

The New Haven wants all that the New York Central wants—and subsidies 
as well. George E. Alpert, president of the New Haven, is the Nation’s most 
fervent advocate of a subsidized commuter service. He already has a sample 
of it in the Old Colony line out of Boston. He wants more. 

Mr. Alpert’s views are challenged by other railroad officials. Independent raj] 
analysts see no reason why the kind of tax-and-rate relief asked by the New 
York Central should not enable Mr. Alpert to show a tidy profit on his heavily 
traveled exurbanite lines. 

The common denominator of the individual rail viewpoints is that each is 
geared to a specific situation. Each looks only to short-term patching, which 
virtually guarantees that the overall problem will only grow worse. 

The alternative? 





A NEED FOR NEW THINKING 


Here is the view of Dr. Gulick: 

“As the result of metropolitan developments we face the need for new think- 
ing. We need structures of government which can tackle the new problems of 
metropolitan expansion, can marshal our resources of technical competence, of 
leadership and of money, and can develop community commitment for long-range 
plans and programs adequate for the days that lie ahead. 

“Some may think our great need in the cities is water, or sewers, or wider 
streets, or more schools or housing. 

“Fundamentally they are wrong. The real things we need are brains, char- 
acter, drive, organization, and leadership.” 


(Note.—A further description of transit in other cities will be found in “Rapid 
Transit in Six Metropolitan Areas,’ by Gunther M. Gottfeld, November 1959, 
committee print, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 86th 
Cong., 1st sess.) 

ExuisitT 31 


SUMMARY OF CURRENT TRANSPORTATION PROGRAMS IN SELECTED CITIES 
(Prepared by Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress) 


Current efforts to deal with metropolitan transportation problems are gen- 
erally the outgrowth of a series of studies, some of which date back to 1947 or 
earlier. Parts of plans and programs based on surveys and studies are being 
implemented while additional studies are being made in an effort to keep the 
programs abreast of changing conditions in the metropolitan areas which affect 
transportation. Information we have been able to assemble is summarized be 
low for cities mentioned, with some specific references included. 


Boston 


Boston transportation programs are based on both rail and highway facilities. 
Boston has an advantage in the extensive subway system already in existence. 
Transit lines are being extended farther into the suburbs and parking facilities 
provided at stations. (The Riverside facility has a 2,000-car capacity.) Pres 
ently, the New Haven Old Colony Line, has a subsidy from the State in the 
amount of $900,000 per year. Some commuter lines are continuing to operate 
with reimbursement to the railroad of any deficits guaranteed by the city of 
Boston and 14 cities and towns directly served by the system on a proportional 
basis. On July 4, 1959, Boston opened a suburban transit line over 12 miles of 
abandoned railroad route, with local Boston fares 15 cents and all the way for 
20 cents. Cities where abandoned or little used railroad tracks exist might well 
consider a similar solution to part of the commuter problem. 

(Recent articles: Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 28, 1959 (p. 4), Aug. 3, 1959 
(editorial) ; Washington Post, July 29, 1959 (p. B2), Oct. 4, 1959, (p. L3) ; Mass 
Transportation, July 1959 (p. 10), August 1959 (p. 10). The Greater Boston Eco- 
nomic Study Committee (GBESC) published the first in a series of studies in 
June 1958 under the title of “Commuting: A Policy Statement.’ ) 
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Chicago 

Current efforts in Chicago are based on studies and surveys which started in 
1916, with studies on coordinated transportation for the city made periodically. 
The Chicago Area Transportation Study was underway in 1956, sponsored by 
an intergovernmental group covering Chicago and a four-county suburban area. 
The estimated cost was $1,850,000 and final report and recommendations were 
not expected before the end of 1958. To date the study has apparently not been 
published, but a report was made at a conference in Copenhagen, Denmark, re- 
cently. The Chicago Transit Authority has a continuing program of study to 
keep planning and work in line with changing conditions in the area. 

Chicago combines rapid transit and freeways in attempting to solve the trans- 
portation problems of the metropolitan area. Together with the State govern- 
ment, plans were made in the early 1940's for a combined railroad system. A 
new west side subway combines rail rapid transit and multilane anto express- 
way in the same grade-separated right-of-way; the first integrated rail with 
expressway facility. It is a city of Chicago project operated by the Chicago 
Transit Authority. The Congress Street Expressway with the Chicago Transit 
subway trains operating down the middle will be extended by at least 34% miles 
by 1960. 

(Recent articles in American City, September 1958 (p, 137), September 1959 (a. 
141) ; Business Week, June 21, 1958 (p. 36) ; New York Times, Mar. 3, 1959 (p. 
L26), Mar. 29, 1959 (p. 59) ; Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 22, 1958 (p. 4) ; En- 
gineering News, Jan. 15, 1959 (p. 25) ; Mass Transportation, July 1959 (p. 11) ; 
Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1959 (p. K-2) ; Railway Age, Jan, 12, 1959 (p. 146).) 
Cleveland 

Cleveland is one of the very few large cities which has integrated private and 
public transit. Cleveland’s wide streets, growing freeway system, good traffic 
control combined with rail rapid transit, and the publicly owned bus system 
(which operates without subsidy and in the black) are the main elements of their 
solution to the problems of movement of people in the area. A recent survey 
made by the engineering firm of DeLeuw, Cather & Co. is the basis for expan- 
sion of the publicly owned transit system and a subway loop downtown to econ- 
nect the east and west transit systems leading to the suburbs. The system of 
fringe parking has been successful, based on provision of large capacity parking 
facilities, some owned by the municipality providing free parking and others, 
privately owned, charging a nominal fee for all-day parking, e.g., from 7 a.m. to 
10p.m. The city plans more such facilities as well as parking areas adjacent to 
the interchange and access points of the inner belt freeway. 

(Recent articles appear in Engineering News-Record, May 28, 1959 (p. 25) ; 
Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 20, 1958 (p. —) ; Fortune, October 1959 (p. 262) : 
Editorial Research Reports, Mar. 11, 1959; Mass Transportation, July 1959 
(p. 10) ; Washington Post, Oct. 19, 1959 (p. A22), Oct. 18, 1959 (p. B4).) 


Detroit 


Detroit has incorporated provision of transportation needs of the city and the 
metropolitan area with the other areas of metropolitan responsibility, especially 
with area development and land use. The metropolitan area consists of some 
4,000 square miles, encompassing 63 cities, 40 villages and 110 townships, with 
a combined population of 4,200,000 (51 percent of the State total) which will 
probably increase by 2 million during the next 20 years. An intercounty super- 
visors’ committee works with the city of Detroit officials on metropolitan prob- 
lems affecting the entire area. The program combines expressways, redeveloped 
“corridors,” and rapid transit. A monorail system proposal has been rejected 
for the time being, the city comptroller advising that later consideration may 
be given, depending upon the experience with this mode of transit in other cities 
where experiments are planned. The Detroit Metropolitan Area Planning Com- 
mission and the Detroit City Planning Commission have made studies in line 
with the master plan proposed in 1946, and in 1958 the Detroit Rapid Transit 
Commission submitted a report entitled “Report on the Transit System and Plan 
Recommended for Detroit and the Metropolitan Area.” (The Library of Con- 
gress does not have a copy.) 

(Recent articles are in American City, February 1938 (p. 123), March 1959 
(p. 182); Traffic Quarterly, July 1959 (p. 378); American City, July 1959 
(p. 175) ; New York Times, Sept. 19, 1959 (p. L-68), July 19, 1959 (p. L-68).) 
Los Angeles 


Growth in the Los Angeles metropolitan area over about 5,000 square miles 
has been conditioned on the use of the automobile. Several surveys and studies 
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have concluded that development of rapid transit to the residential areas is 
economically not feasible; the cost would be prohibitive. But Los Angeles has 
many miles of transit right-of-way up to 80 feet wide which are not being used 
Limits of freeways’ capacity may force resort to public transportation in a few 
years. 

The Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit Authority was established in 1957 ag 
a four-county agency to consolidate and operate the Los Angeles Transit and 
the Metropolitan Coach Lines. Coverage of the Los Angeles area is so sketchy 
that it can hardly be said to have a transit system. The Los Angeles Metro. 
politan Transit Authority is attempting to coordinate some express transit 
service with the freeway system. The problem of finance is a deterrent since 
the authority is prohibited by law from the use of tax money to extend rapid 
transit and must build from nothing since there is no established transit sys. 
tem. Consideration is being given to a proposed 600-mile monorail system, 

(Recent articles are in: New York Times, May 10, 1959, p. 71; New York Times 
Sept. 20, 1959, p. 79; Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 20, 1959, p.— ; Mass Trans. 
portation, July 1959, p. 12.) 
New Orleans 


In 19382 New Orleans consolidated the electric, gas and rapid transit railway 
companies into one operation as the New Orleans Public Service, Inc., with an 
indeterminant charter and reorganized the transit system to substantially con. 
form to practice later recommended by the Institute of Traffic Engineers in 
its publication, “Planning of Mass Transit Routes.” The city governing body 
exercises detailed and thorough control and during the ensuing years the sys- 
tem has been extended and modernized. Earnings of the three divisions are 
lumped together to determine the overall earnings of the company and high 
quality transit service is still furnished at a charge of 7 cents for an 18-mile 
ride. While the transit riding trend throughout the Nation since World War 
II has been downward about 55 percent, the drop in New Orleans has been but 
24 percent. This means less demand for street, highway, and parking facili- 
ties and less traffic congestion than would otherwise exist. Success of the 
transit company is not dependent upon high rates of the utility companies. 

New Orleans is currently making a traffic survey but it is not a compre 
hensive study such as has been done in other metropolitan areas. We find 
no comparable recent survey or study of New Orleans. Results of the cur- 
rent survey are expected to be available early next year. A permit was recently 
issued for construction of an experimental monorail line. 

(Refer to: Traffic Quarterly, July 1959, p. 402; Bingham, Sidney H.: Re 
port on Feasibility of Monorail System for New Orleans Metropolitan Area, 
New York, 1959 (HE4491.N55B5) ; Architectural Forum, January 1959, p. 118; 
New York Times, Apr. 18, 1958, p. 17.) 

New York 

There are numerous proposals and counterproposals, plans and programs, 
ete., relating to New York City and the New York metropolitan area. A re- 
gional bistate, or tristate authority has so far failed to become fact although at 
different times one or another, or perhaps even two, of the local governments 
involved have enacted enabling legislation only to have the plan fail because of 
failure on the part of the other State legislature to agree. The New York 
transit problem is commuter service from the outlying districts to the down- 
town area and coordinating rapid transit with railroad, etc. Attempts to inte 
grate New Jersey-New York lines to move people without transfers between 
the two areas have met with no success. There appears to be little or no coop 
eration between various governmental levels. 

The New York State Legislature passed and the Governor signed six bills 
for relief to commuter railroads and bus companies, providing for— 

1. Relief of the railroad from $1.5 million taxes now and a gradual 
increase over a 4-year period to a maximum of $15 million per year. 

2. Exemption of new railroad structures from future local real estate 
taxes. 

3. Advance of $20 million in State money to the Port of New York Author- 
ity toward purchase of commuter coaches to be leased to the New York Cen- 
tral and New Haven and Long Island Railroads. 

4. Relieve the bus companies of $1.2 million in gross receipts taxes and 
exempt them from increases in State gasoline and diesel fuel taxes. 

5. Provide State reimbursement of one-half of the loss in local taxes 
resulting from the program in areas where the loss is substantial. 
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6. The part of the program involving the port authority was conditional 
upon identical legislation enacted by New Jersey. The New Jersey Legisla- 
ture has approved the car leasing program. 

The Long Island Railroad is now in the fourth year of a 12-year development 
plan which relieved the railroad of one-half the local taxes and granted a mora- 
torium on interest payments on its indebtedness. In return for concessions the 
railroad is obligated to spend $60 million in modernizing the railroad and improv- 
jng service. The railroad operates under the Long Island Transit Authority as 
trustee. The Long Island Railroad is considered a public service without much 
chance for profit on commuter business in the long run and it has been recom- 
mended that the State purchase equipment and lease it to the railroad. If 
sufficient funds were available the road could run more trains faster with safety. 

Proposals have been made to use surplus revenues of the New Jersey Turnpike 
to support commuter service, to grant more tax relief to commuter railroads, and 
to tax each car crossing into Manhattan 50 cents and 25 cents per gallon of gaso- 
line to aid commuter facilities. New York City is permitting ads on the outside 
of buses as a revenue raising measure. 

New Jersey and Delaware Legislatures have prepared identical legislation to 
establish a new interstate authority and hope for congressional approval next 
session. Most authorities agree that only through an area authority of some 
sort can any progress be made toward solving the New York metropolitan area 
transportation problems, especially commuter service. Proposals for having the 
port authority take over the job have been strenuously resisted by that body to 

te. 

Oipelowing are some recent articles dealing with New York transportation, 
some of which include information on some of the other major cities and metro- 
politan areas: Mass Transportation, July 1959, p.12. Interstate Transit Author- 
ity plans: New York Times reference, Feb. 6, 1959, p. 51; Feb. 10, 1959, p. 26; 
Feb. 11, 1959, pp. 1 and 38; Mar. 3, 1959, pp. 1 and L-26; Mar. 4, 1959, p. L-24; 
Mar. 13, 1959, p. 20; Mar. 17, 1959, p. 34; Mar. 25, 1959, p. 34; Apr. 14, 1959, p. 37; 
Apr. 17, 1959, p. 15; Apr. 28, 1959, p. 37; May 5, 1959, p. 1; May 6, 1959, p. 38; 
May 16, 1959, p. 22; May 17, 1959, p. 79; June 2, 1959, p. 37; June 5, 1959, p. 29. 
Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 16, 1959, p. 7; Apr. 27, 1959, p.11. “Plans Need 
Direction,” New York Times, Mar. 4, 1959, p. L-24. “Study Produces Many 
Ideas”, New York Times, Mar. 16, 1959, p. 22. “Purcell Plan,’ New York Times: 
Mar. 16, 1959, p. 22; Mar. 26, 1959, p. 1; and Mar. 27, 1959, p.1. “Summary of 
New York Legislative Action,” New York Times, Mar. 27, 1959, p. 12. “Com- 
muter Railroad Relief,” New York Times: Apr. 23, 1959, p. 33; Apr. 2, 1959, p. 30; 
Mar. 1, 1959, p.1. Business Week, Apr. 4, 1959, p. 38; Mar. 21, 1959, p. 106.) 

(Various proposals to use New Jersey Turnpike revenue for relief of com- 
muter railroads; the latest are New York Times articles as follows: Aug. 1, 
1959, p. 837; Aug. 3, 1959, p. 27; Aug. 6, 1959, p. 29; Aug. 9, 1959, p. 48; Aug. 11, 
1959, p. 1; Aug. 19, 1959, p. 58; Aug. 21, 1959, p. 23; Aug. 22, 1959, p. 19; Aug. 26, 
1959, p. 15; Aug. 30, 1959, p. 81; Sept, 1, 1959, p. 1; Sept. 2, 1959, p. 31; Sept. 30, 
1959, p. 1. “Link New Jersey Railroad to Tubes and New York Transit,” New 
York Times, Mar. 23, 1959, p. 30. ‘New York Central Over Pennsy Tracks,” 
New York Times, Mar. 14, 1959, p. 25. “Railroad Rapid Transit Loop,” New 
York Times, June 6, 1959, p. 483. “New Jersey-New York Transit Combined.” 
Fortune, October 1959, p. 262. “Crewless Trains for New York Subways,” Rail- 
way Age, Feb. 2, 1959, p. 33.) 


Philadelphia 


The Urban Traffic and Transportation Board of Philadelphia instituted a 
plan for trial on the Chestnut Hill commuter lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Reading Co. in cooperation with the Philadelphia Transportation Co., 
which they plan to extend to other commuter lines. After a few months of the 
trial period the patronage of the lines has increased though not sufficiently to 
make the program financially successful for the railroads. The plan is unique 
among efforts of metropolitan areas to solve the commuter problems. Principal 
features of the experiment are that the two railroads cut fares some 21 percent 
on the average, both railroads increased trains on the runs and the city furnished 
$160,000 from general funds for extra trains, crews, and maintenance. The 
Philadelphia Transportation Co. also cut fares and coordinated schedules on 
their bus and trolley lines serving suburban stations on the railroads without 
any funds from the city. The city is pleased with this plan, because of the effect 
on city traffic, even though the roads might continue to need financial help. Plans 
are for some improvements if the plan is continued and extended to other lines, 
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such as suburban parking. Thus far there is no parallel to Philadelphia’s at. 
tempted solution of the commuter problem. 

(Recent references to the Philadelphia efforts follow: Comonwealth Club of 
California, Transactions May 27, 1957, p. 93; Railway Age, Mar. 2, 1959, p. 13; 
Business Week, July 18, 1959, p. 34; New York Times, July 10, 1959, p. 32; Busi. 
ness Week, Feb. 21, 1951, p. 28; Mass Transportation, Aug. 1959, p. 7.) 

The program is based on a report of the staff to the board on plans and pro. 
grams, 1955, prepared by Robert B. Mitchell, for the City of Philadelphia Urban 
Traffic and Transportation Board. 


San Francisco 


The San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission and the Alameda. 
Contra Costa Transit District have been working on metropolitan transit prob. 
lems for some years. There is no legal or jurisdictional relationship between 
the two districts but their plans are compatible and are being thoroughly ¢o- 
ordinated. A bay area authority to control all transportation facilities in the 
area has been recomended. The transit district now has available $115 million 
from Bay Bridge tolls for use in financing of a rapid transit tube between San 
Francisco and Oakland. The five bay area counties will vote on a $500 million 
bond issue in November 1960 to finance the first stage of the areawide system 
estimated to cost approximately $1.5 billion. The San Francisco area is com- 
bining freeway development with extensions of existing rapid transit facilities, 
The San Francisco transit system is publicly owned. 

(Current information appears in: Editorial Research Reports, Mar. 11, 1959; 
Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 9, 1959, p. 8; National Civic Review, February 
1959, p. 87; Mass Transportation, August 1959, p. 7; Mass Transportation, July 
1959, p. 14.) 


Seattle 


We can locate very little concerning the transportation and commuter pro- 
grams for Seattle. They have been constructing freeways and several additional 
bridges recently and are building a monorail system from downtown Seattle to 
the site of the exposition to be held there in 1961. The system is expected to 
be in operation in the fall of 1960. 

Most of the large cities or metropolitan areas have continuing studies dating 
back many years, revised from time to time. Few appear to have accomplished 
a great deal toward an area system for handling traffic and transportation prob- 
lems. Several of the eastern cities in particular have made some gestures 
toward specific commuter difficulties on a more or less emergency basis while 
a few have started relatively minor projects which will fit into a long-range plan. 
There is no dearth of studies and programs, surveys, plans and recommenda- 
tions, but accounts of actual progress are scarce. 

St. Louis has been working toward an cverall plan for transportation in the 
metropolitan area and recently had completed a $535,000 report for the citizens’ 
metropolitan transit committee on a $340 million 20-year plan for rapid transit. 
The system is planned to extend over 106.5 miles and to be financed in part by 
new taxes levied on motor vehicles registered in the county. The projected 
system will be an all-bus operation, a considerable portion of which will operate 
over elevated roadways excluding all traffic except bus and other parts to share 
expressways and other roads in the noncongested areas. The plan calls for an 
elevated downtown loop and seven radial routes and coordination with some 
existing bus routes. Fares are to be held at the present levels, and increased 
use of the services is expected to make this possible. Another possible method 
of finance considered is a $175 million, 40-year, 5-percent bond issue, tax exempt. 
This study required 3 years to complete and is said to be the most comprehensive 
work done to date on traffic and transit in a metropolitan area. (Reported in 
New York Times, Oct. 4, 1959, p. 125.) 

Forth Worth, Tex., is redeveloping the downtown area to turn the central 
business city into a giant pedestrian island served by a system of limited access 
expressways extending like fingers to the outer edges from the business area 
and fringe parking facilities. This is the “Gruen plan” approach. (See Edi- 
torial Research Report, Mar. 11, 1959.) 

The Nashville, Tenn., transit system is cited as one of the best run in the 
United States. It has consistently made a profit over the last 6 years and at 
the same time has purchased some $2.6 million of new equipment and held fares 
to 15 cents within the city. It enjoys some tax concessions which save approxi- 
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mately $90,000 per year. The Nashville plan may be worth the study of other 
cities faced with transit problems though the city is not as large as many cities 
which are having the most difficult problems. (The Nashville transit system 
is reported in the Readers Digest, Sept. 1959, p. 136.) 

(Following are references to a few of the more recent basic or area studies 
and surveys covering some of the cities mentioned above : ) 

Boston College, Seininar Research Bureau. “Transportation Facts and Public 
Policy for Downtown Boston.” March 1958 (42 pp.). (One of a series of 
studies on urban transportation. ) 

Citizens traffic and transportation committee for the extended Los Angeles 
area. “Transportation in the Los Angeles Area, 1957,” 51 pages. 

Detroit Rapid Transit Commission. “Rapid Transit System and Plan Recom- 
mendations for Detroit and the Metropolitan Area, 1958.” 

“Regional Rapid Transit Report to the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit 
Commission, 1953-55” (by Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall & MacDonald). New 
York, 1956. (HE 4491.849R337. ) 

Stanford Research Institute, Stanford University. “Report on Organizational 
and Financial Aspects of P roposed Rapid Transit System for the San Francisco 
Bay Area.” Prepared for the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion. 1956. (HE 4487.C23S37.) 

Metropolitan Rapid Transit Commission (N.Y. and N.J.). “Rapid Transit for 
the New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area. * * * New York, 1958.” (HE 
4491.N65MBs8. ) 

New Jersey Legislature, General Assembly, Committee on Highways, Trans- 
portation and Public Works. “Joint Report * * * on Highways, Transporta- 
tion * * * Trenton, 1959.” (HE 4491.N65412.) 

Northwestern University, Transportation Center. “Basic Issues in Chicago 
Metropolitan Transportation, 1958.” 

Urban Traffic and Transportation Board, Philadelphia. “Studies, Plans and 
Programs, 1955 and 1956.” 

The Metropolitan Rapid Transit Commission has a series of some 15 or 20 
studies farmed out to various groups which are most comprehensive in seope, 
and cover rapid transit in the entire metropolitan area. We have not received 
copies of any of these recent reports. (N.Y.) 

Stichman, Herman, T. “Efficient Rapid Transit in New Jersey, New York 

and Connecticut,” Office of trustee, Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co., 30 
Chureh Street, New York 7. (1959.) 
“Memorandum Regarding the Obligation of the Port of New York 
Authority to Help Improve New York-New Jersey Rail Commutation.” May 13, 
1959. Public Relations Division, Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7 

Chicago Transit Authority. Study by Roderick K. DeCamp, 1958. (Microfilm 
6066 HE.) 


The Crarrman. It is now 12:07, and although we only have two 
more witnesses this morning, I am advised that each of them will take 
5 minutes, and if they will hew to that admonition, I would stay for 10 
more minutes, or if they prefer we will go over to the afternoon. I 
will accommodate the witnesses. 

The first one is Mr. Levin, and the second one is Mr. Ingberg. 

If they would like to commit themselves to a 5- minute statement 
we Will be happy to listen to both of them now. 

Mr. Gutueim. Perhaps I could explain, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
referred the mass transportation report to the U.S. Public Health 
Service for any comments they may wish to make concerning the rela- 
tionship of its resolution of the automobile and bus traffic to the air- 
pollution problem. I believe that Mr. Levin has the reply of the 
department, and I would ask him to insert it in the record and make 
any comments as a committee consultant that he may deem appro- 
priate. 

The Crrarrman. We are very happy to hear from you, Mr. Levin. 
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STATEMENT OF GILBERT LEVIN 


Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, my name is Gilbert Levin, and I am a 
consultant to the committee; I am a member of the statf of Resources 
Research, Inc. I am a sanitary engineer, dealing with water pollu- 
tion. 

I have here the material which Mr. Gutheim mentioned, which 
consists of two double-spaced pages which I will read into the record, 

This is accompanied by a letter from Surgeon General Burney 
discussing public health factors related to air pollution from auto- 
mobiles and buses as contemplated in the transportation plan— 
National Capital region, and it is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 6, 1959, 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 
Staff Director, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Con- 
gress of the United States. Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GurHEeIM: Thank you for your letter of October 16, 1959, asking 
for comment on the public health implications of the proposed transportation 
plan for the National Capital region. We appreciate this opportunity to com- 
ment for, in my view, the concepts of good public health practice should be 
consonant with good city planning. I hope there will be continued and strength- 
ened working relationships between public health authorities and city planners, 
not only in the Washington area but throughout the Nation. 

After a careful study of the transportation plan by my technical staff, the 
attached statement expresses our views concerning air pollution from auto- 
mobiles and buses as contemplated in the recommended plan. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. E. BuRNEY, 
Surgeon General. 


Pusiic HEALTH FAcToRS RELATED TO AIR POLLUTION FROM AUTOMOBILES AND 
BUses AS CONTEMPLATED IN THE TRANSPORTATION PLAN, NATIONAL CAPITAL 
REGION 


Any transportation plan involving vehicles powered by internal combustion 
engines presents, in our opinion, a public health factor of significance due to 
the pollution of the air by exhaust gases. The recommended transportation 
system may be evaluated, therefore, in terms of its potential contribution to 
air pollution in 1980. 

Our concern with air pollution from exhaust emissions is principally related 
to acute and chronic effects on human health. In addition, we know that 
such emissions can and do produce eye irritation and plant damage and also 
reduce atmospheric visibility under appropriate conditions. The contaminants 
in exhaust emissions associated with the latter effects are principally un- 
burned hydrocarbons and oxides of nitrogen. These and carbon monoxide and 
lead all may contribute to long-term health effects. The severity of all these 
effects is determined by the concentration, and by the duration of effective 
concentrations, of the pollutants. The concentration is a function of the total 
exhaust in the area and the quantity of diluting air available as influenced by 
meteorological conditions. High traffic density in specific areas may cause local 
effects. 

The air pollution episode of June 8-11, 1959, provided proof that the required 
combination of these factors can occur in the Washington, D.C. area. Reports 
from the Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Public Health Service, and others provide adequate basis for the 
prediction that such air pollution episodes can be expected to occur with in- 
creasing frequency in the next 10 to 20 years if quantities of exhaust emissions 
continue to increase. 

Review of the recommended transportation system with respect to the poten- 
tial engine exhaust emissions in 1980 indicates— 

(1) Exhaust emission during peak hours in the central sector would re 
main at about present levels; 
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(2) Exhaust emissions per day in the entire area would be about doubled. 
Under these conditions some increase in adverse effects from exhaust pollu- 
tion could be expected, but the degree of such increase cannot be estimated 
with precision. Devices are currently under development which are confi- 
dently expected to reduce the quantities of combustible gases discharged in 
automotive exhausts. These devices could be expected to compensate fully 
for the potential increase in exhaust emissions in 1980, providing their attach- 
ment and maintenance are required by law. 

This conclusion is, of course, valid only within the scope of our present limited 
knowledge concerning the long-term health hazards of air pollution. As re- 
search progresses it may be determined that current levels of pollution from 
motor vehicles either cause or contribute seriously to chronic diseases such 
as cancer, emphysema, and certain kinds of heart disease. In such case the 
premise upon which the above conclusion is based would have changed and 
additional measures would have to be taken further to reduce automotive ex- 
haust to a safe level. 

That concludes the statement from the Public Health Service. 

I would just add a few comments. I think it is a very good and 
fair statement of the situation based on our current knowledge. I 
think that knowledge ought to include all aspects of air pollution, not 
only those of the source of automotive exhausts, because while any 

articular source might of itself not be detrimental, the cumulative 
effect might well push over some threshold to the point where some 
adverse effects do occur. : 

The letter also is mostly confined to the general effects of air pollu- 
tion. However, the local effects can frequently become quite serious, 
at least in terms of irritation to the public. 

I observed some of this in a recent study that I participated in, an 
air pollution study of the New York metropolitan area. A small x f 
at the entrance to the Lincoln Tunnel is bisected by a cut into the roc 
which leads into the tunnel. The principal public health problem in 
that city is pollution from the exhaust gases of the cars and the 
tunnel. 

The other aspects of local effects which might be considered are the 
areas adjacent to some of the superhighways. If large numbers 
of vehicles are brought into central lanes or paths, the adjacent area 
will become or may well become quite a problem in terms of levels 
of exhaust gases that are built up. 

And, of course, there are the effects, as Mr. Gutheim said, of the 
passenger who was waiting for the bus, in the lane that is heavily 

lluted, and the poor motorist who has his ventilation system 

? I : y 
turned on full blast, who sits behind the bus when it takes off. 
> 

In respect to exhaust devices which are mentioned, there is great 
hope for these devices. As yet they have not been fully road tested. 
There are a few operational models in testing use. 

However, the acceptability by the industry and the public is unpre- 
dictable, and I would certainly say that unless such devices were 
mandatory, it would be a long time for any cumulative effect in re- 
duction of exhaust gases, when that would be felt. 

Also it was stated in the letter that these devices could be expected 
by 1980 to compensate fully for the additional load of air pollution. 

Now, this should not be taken, I do not believe, as a statement 
to. the effect that the present load of air pollution is innocuous or 
tolerable. Air pollution in this respect is quite similar to the sub- 
ject of ionizing radiation in that at the moment comparatively little 
is known about it. The more we learn about it the more we view 
it with suspicion. 
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For instance, the background in the case of radiation has unt] 
recent years been considered fairly innocuous. Now there are studies 
to show that even the background is a harmful level which ought to 
be avoided, if possible. 

I would say, in summing up, that the philosophy of public health 
should always err upon the side of conservatism, and I think that with 
respect to a study such as this, some additional consideration of the 
air-pollution hazards should be made and that the decision on the 
mode of transportation that will be used should to some weighted 
degree consider the effects of air pollution. 

Thank you. 

EXHIBIT 52 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Nov. 8, 1959) 
Critters SrriveE To Rip Avros, BUSES OF FUMES POLLUTING ATMOSPHERE 


(By Morton Mintz, staff reporter ) 


The air you breathe—enough in 24 hours to fill 15,000 quart bottles—is 
polluted. The pollution most often complained about here is created by buses. 

Bus fumes are seen, smelled, tasted. They irritate eyes, noses, and throats. 
Sometimes they make people cough, feel ill, weep, and write letters to the news- 
papers. Can anything be done? The short answer is “Yes.” 

Public health scientists breathe, too—and get just as annoyed as anyone else. 

But there is one major reason why they do not stress the problem and one 
why they do not minimize it. 

Automobile fumes are a much greater danger. On an average day in the 
District last September, for example, estimates indicate that all diesel equip- 
ment fumes contained 5,300 pounds of assorted poisons and dirt. Gasoline ex- 
haust fumes contained 1,141,000 pounds. 

The diesel fumes contained, among other things, about 540 pounds of hydro- 
earbons, which are believed to be productive of cancer. The gasoline fumes 
contained 179,000 pounds; on a hot day evaporation of raw gasoline could add 
another 70,000 pounds. 

But you get a powerful dose of fumes if, say, you are trapped behind a diesel 
or gasoline bus just as it roars away from an intersection. 

If it is a diesel bus, the exhaust fumes contain about 134 times as much 
aldehydes, which are largely responsible for the smell (to use a mild word) 
and eye and throat irritation; 14%4 times as much oxides of nitrogen, which are 
essential ingredients in smog-forming reactions, and 333 times as much solid 
matter. 

If it is a gasoline bus, the fumes contain twice as many hydrocarbons, which, 
in addition to being suspected cancer producers, are considered productive of 
both odor and smog reactions; and 1,600 times as much carbon monoxide. This 
is a deadly gas, and it is colorless, odorless, and tasteless—whether it is dis- 
charged by buses, autos, or anything else. 

It could be summed up this way: diesel exhaust fumes have a more offensive 
odor than gasoline exhaust fumes. They are a much smaller public health 
problem and generally are not a serious individual health problem. But the 
farther you stay from fumethrowers of all kinds the better off you are. 


WHAT’S BEING DONE 


This is the long answer to the question whether something can be done about 
bus exhaust fumes: 

The Philadelphia Transportation Co. substituted 125 new, perfectly tuned 
diesel buses for trolleys on Chestnut and Walnut Streets, which are narrow, 
congested, and banked by high buildings. There was a terrific outbreak of 
complaints about fumes and demands that the streetcars be returned. 

PTC enlisted Frederick C. Binter, president of the Independence Chemical 
Co. of Gloucester City, N.J. He developed the Nodorizer and it was installed 
on the 125 buses 2 years ago. PTC says that complaints about odors vanished 
and complaints about eye, nose, and throat irritations all but vanished. 
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The device takes pressurized air from the engine supercharger, combines it 
with a liquid chemical called dieseleen and injects a spray into the exhaust 
system. The exhaust odors are neutralized. PTC, however, adds a scent— 
“voodsy” at first, now grape and perhaps lilac come spring. 

pTC contends that the diesel fume situation on other routes does not justify 
the installation on its 955 other diesel buses. The initial cost per unit is $60; 
renewal of the dieseleen costs $24 a year. 

Binter says the device is being tested on buses in Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
and on yachts, and is used on all Pennsylvania Railroad diesel units operating 
out of New York City. ; 

Binter says he believes that the Nodorizer or a modification of it could be 
used on gasoline buses. me 

Comparable results are claimed by the Cleveland Transit System with two 
compounds added to the diesel fuel itself. a 

The Sindar Corp.’s Deodail No. 1 has been used in 198 CTS buses since last 
April and Rhodia, Inc.’s Alamask D12K in 175 coaches since August. 

The experiment reached a crucial point last Thursday when an engine that 
had burned fuel containing Deodall No. 1 for 6 months was taken apart. No 
corrosion or damage to any parts was visible. But General Motors is making 
a laboratory analysis of parts. 41 

Sindar says it believes that it could develop a variant of its additive that 
would work in both gasoline and diesel buses, 

The estimated cost of the fuel additives per bus per year is $125. 


INCOMPLETE COMBUSTION 


The most objectionable exhaust fumes result from the invariably incomplete 
combustion of the fuel. Efficient combustion can be achieved to some extent by 
keeping an engine well tuned. Local bus companies go to great lengths to do 
this—for the sake of economy as well as public relations—which is more than 
most motorists can claim. 

But the most effective way of destroying not only odors and irritants in ex- 
haust fumes, but also poisonous and cancer-producing organic vapors, is to burn 
them up. 

This is done by devices that add air to the exhaust and funnel it into a cham- 
ber containing certain chemicals—catalysts—that allow combustion of unburned 
gases to occur. 

One of the pioneers in developing these devices, called catalytic afterburners, 
is Eugene J. Houdry. He says that “practical engineering solutions” have been 
found and that afterburners for both diesel and gasoline equipment are “very 
close to commercialization.” 

At least one locai bus firm, D.C. Transit System, is “interested in any efficient, 
practical, and economical afterburner.” 

At least 25 transit systems in at least 15 States operate at least 2,800 buses on 
LP (liquified petroleum) gas, commonly called propane or butane. 

Chicago Transit Authority was required by law to “take reasonable and prac- 
ticable measures for the elimination or reduction of noxious gases * * *.” The 
OTA says it took this “very seriously” and that is why, starting in 1950, it began 
using LP gas buses. It now has 1,449 of them. 

It is all but universally agreed that these buses give off no noxious odors and 
no visible smoke. 

But this region is far from prime sources of LP fuel. This bears heavily on 
costs. 
HARRISBURG MAKES TEST 


The Harrisburg (Pa.) Railways Co. and its fuel supplier started a 2-year cost 
test in January 1951. 

Brandnew buses were usel—10 diesels, 5 LP, and 5 gasoline. Each was run 
80,000 miles, with the routes and drivers being alternated regularly. 

The conclusion was that in Harrisburg—only 115 miles north of here—LP 
buses were uneconomic. 

A frequent suggestion is that buses use a vertical exhaust pipe that dis- 
charges high in the air. Scientific support for this is hard to find. The most 
that is conceded is that the problem of a relative few, such as those riding 
in autos immediately behind a bus, would be eased—at the expense of others. 

The objections are that pollutants would settle like a blanket on passersby, 


make for even poorer combustion, create a fire hazard if installed inside and an 
accident hazard if outside. 
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In the early 1930’s vertical exhausts were tried for several months on some 
A.B. & W. Transit Co. gasoline buses operating between Alexandria, South 
Arlington, and downtown Washington. President Robert T. Mitchell says the 
tryout brought more complaints than ever, some from previously untroubled pedes- 
trians and occupants of second stories. 

A total of 1,115 gasoline buses are registered in the District. Some are ip 
steady use, but many are used only at rush hour. Some are operated by 
schools. The transit companies say gasoline buses bring them far more com- 
plaints than diesels. 

(The concerned District official almost never gets complaints—but his title ig 
chief of the smoke and boiler section. His name is George E. Fouche.) 

Of the 1,258 diesels, D.C. Transit has 408 and other local buslines 166; 
Greyhound and Trailways have 673 and sightseeing firms 11. Most of the 
approximately 520 diesel buses on the streets at any one time are D.C. Transit. 

Buses are by no means the only source of diesel fumes. Registered in the 
District are 181 other diesel vehicles, and about 450 transient diesel trucks are 
passing through at any given moment. 


STUDIED ON CAPITOL HILL 


On Capitol Hill, the problem of air pollution by motor vehicles is being ap. 
proached from a different tack. In hearings starting Monday the Joint Com- 
mittee on Washington Metropolitan Problems will consider the findings and 
recommendations of the mass transportation survey. It wants to know, for 
example, what the air will be like in 1980, when the population is expected to be 
3 million, compared with 2 million today. 

Even if 1,000 more buses were put in operation in the metropolitan area in 1980, 
the total effect on air pollution would be so small that sensitive instruments 
could not record it. 

But the predicted doubling of automobile trips to 5 million a day from 1955's 
2.5 million concerns public health and pollution experts. Here are some key 
points : 

Some ears use less gas, depending on the make. But if they used half as much 
gasoline to carry an equal number of persons an equal distance, their universal 
acceptance would halve auto-exhaust pollution. 

A full 50-passenger bus with no standees may use 8 gallons of fuel to go 12 
miles. These 50 persons, if they dispersed into 25 autos, would cause, conserva- 
tively, 25 gallons of fuel to be burned. No vehicle exhaust fumes at all would 
be created if they traveled by electric train. 

The density of registered motor vehicles per square mile in the District is 
2,880, in the metropolitan area 463, and in smoke-ridden Los Angeles County 611. 

There are guinea-pig tobacco plantings in an Agricultural Research Service 
field at Beltsville, Md. Since 1952 they have been damaged on warm, sunlit days 
when light south or southwest winds have blown from the District, 6 miles away. 

The damaging agent has been identified as ozone. Ozone is part of the eye 
smarting smog created when sunlight triggers a chemical reaction in exhaust 
fumes that are hovering lazily in the air. Ozone is also known to scar and swell 
animal lung tissue. 

Afterburners are said to be nearing practicality for autos, but it is believed 
that the minimum cost would be $50 each installed at the factory. What about 
existing cars? And how would replacement of the chemicals every 12,000 miles 
or so be enforced ? 

POLLUTION LESS HERE 


The air in Washington is less polluted than in almost any comparable metro- 
politan area. There is very little industry. Unlike Los Angeles, for example, 
Washington has topography and wind movements that resist smog formation that 
makes poisons in the air less of a menace than they would be elsewhere. 

The Surgeon General of the United States, Dr. Leroy E. Burney, speaks the 
widely held view that Washington’s air pollution problem is at present very 
slight. 

But he told the National Conference on Air Pollution here a year ago: “Investi- 
gators are finding a definite association between community air pollution and high 
mortality rates due to cancer of the respiratory tract, including lungs, cancer of 
the stomach and esophagus, and arteriosclerotic heart disease.” 

This was his warning: 

“In law, the suspect is innocent until his guilt has been proved beyond reason- 
able doubt. In the protection of human health, such absolute proof often comes 
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jate. To wait for it is to invite disaster, or at least to suffer unnecessarily 
through long periods of time.” 


DATA ON POLLUTED AIR PROVIDED BY EXPERTS 


The accompanying story is based on information, statistics, and opinions 
gathered from a host of sources. 

Many of the figures are, and must be, gross estimates. For example, the 
statistics on the pollutants thrown into the atmosphere on an average September 
day are projections based on the amount of gasoline and diesel fuel dispensed in 
the District in that month. 

The chief sources include: 

Dr. Richard A. Prindle, Vernon G. MacKenzie, Thomas F. Williams, and Frank 
Tetzlaff, all of the Air Pollution Branch of the U.S. Public Health Service; Leslie 
A. Chambers and 8. Smith Griswold, both of the Los Angeles County Air Pollu- 
tion Control District ; Howard E. Heggestad, Department of Agriculture research 
agronomist ; Ernest E. Hughes, National Bureau of Standards chemist. 

Also George A. England, director of the District Department of Motor Vehicles; 
Walter C. Thompson, of the District Division of Revenue; the District division 
of the American Automobile Association ; Robin A. Van Meter, of the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines; Louis C. McCabe, president of Resources Research, Inc. ; the Air Pollu- 
tion Foundation of Los Angeles. 


(Exhibit 33 is as follows:) 


ExHIBIT 33 
{From the Bethesda-Chevy Chase Tribune, Aug. 28, 1959] 
STATEMENT By S. H. INGBERG 


The Mass Transportation Survey Report, 1959, recently released by the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional Coun- 
cil, presents the results of extensive surveys of present and projected traffic vol- 
umes and patterns and a proposed plan for the region to serve requirements for 
some 20 years into the future. 

The main survey results and related information and assumptions forming 
the basis for the plan will be briefly indicated. 


POPULATION 


The present population for the National Capital region, comprising the 
Washington standard metropolitan area (District of Columbia, Montgomery, 
Prince Georges, Arlington, and Fairfax Counties, and cities of Alexandria and 
Falls Church) plus Loudoun and Prince William Counties in Virginia, is taken 
by the report as near 2 million, with a projected increase to 3 million by 1980, 

This is a higher rate of increase than predicted by the Census Bureau for 
the country as a whole but its analyses of population trends in metropolitan 
areas indicate in general a higher rate of increase, and for the Washington 
metropolitan area an average of 5 percent per year for the period April 1, 
1950, to January 1, 1956. 

Since then there apparently has been some decrease in the rate, as indicated 
by the Washington Board of Trade estimate of increase from the Census Bureau 
figure of 1,884,000 for January 1, 1956, to 2,044,000 for January 1, 1959, or annua} 
rate near 2.8 percent. 

Even with some further decline in rate there remains a fair basis for a 50 
percent increase in population by 1980, assuming employment in the area suf- 
ficient to support such population. 

On the distribution of the population increase, the predicted continued flight 
to the suburbs is in accord with the general trend for metropolitan areas but 
some reservations can be made relative to the degree thereof. 

In the present tabulation the first four columns are from table 2 of the re 
port and the next gives conservative figures on the normal increase of the 
population from excess of births over deaths, based on general Census Bureau 
estimates (1.84 percent per year, 46 percent in 25 years), with no in- or out- 
migration. 

The last column gives the in- or out-migration that would have to take place 
based on the numbers in the preceding columns. 
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National Capital region estimates, population and changes therein 


one in thousands] 
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| | | Normal | Migration 

| 1955 1980 Gain Percent! increase (in (+) 

ha | out (—)) 
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Whole region --- coke oa kmare cate ne 1, 142 62 854 +298 
District of Columbia____.....--.---.------ 852 5 O50 98 1h 392 —204 
Montgomery County-.--.-.........-----.---- | 255 560 305 120 117 +188 
Prince Georges County _--.-.------------- | 290 595 305 105 133 +179 
Arlington County - -- waisotaial 153 205 52 34 | 70 —19 
(Fairfax County, Falls Church)_....------ | 165 467 302 183 | 76 +295 
EEE } 143 223 80 56 | 66 +14 








Source: From report, table 2. 


The report assumes that for the whole region normal growth accounts for 
three-fourths and inmigration for the rest of the increase, which comes to 
288,000 for the 25-year period, namely, the 1,142,000 stipulated increase less the 
854,000 normal growth. 

This, together with net outmigration from the District of Columbia and Arling- 
ton County of 312,000, puts an inmigration load on the rest of the area of 600,000, 
assuming that the outmigration from the District of Columbia and Arlington Coun. 
ty remains within the National Capital region, which is reasonable being that there 
is assumed an inmigration into the region nearly equal to it. 

Any reduction in this outflow of population would significantly affect the traffic 
pattern since the report concludes that in 1980 one-half of the total employment 
for the region will be in the District of Columbia. 

Among conditions inducive thereto can be named improvement in housing from 
the ambitious redevelopment projects underway and to be undertaken, and 
enforcement of new housing regulations. 

These will attract those in the medium income groups that might otherwise 
find accommodations outside of the District of Columbia. 

Further, the increased introduction of air conditioning for apartments and 
dwellings have attraction for the higher income groups. 

As for the low-income groups now unsatisfactorily housed, the advent of public 
assistance in housing may make the Capital in time, if not a national showplace, 
at least one where the elementary housing needs are met for all to greater extent 
than at present. 

Contributing also are the extended and improved educational cultural, recrea- 
tion, sports and related centers and facilities planned for the period. 

As for the impact of the 600,000 inflow on Maryland and Virginia communities, 
an indication is given by the nearly 300,000 influx for the 6-year period 1950 to 
1955, only a minor part of which was from the District of Columbia. 

Whether the additional housing was provided by single- or multiple-family 
dwellings, largely the former, the tax income from it, supplemented by the com- 
ponent part of all other sources other than from residential, has been insufficient 
to meet the cost of the additional services required. 

This has required increase in tax rate as well as assessed value on all types of 
property, the main part of the tax base being residential property. 

While the projected yearly influx from 1955 to 1980 is little more than one-half 
of that experienced in the prior period, the communities are carrying debt 
incumbrance for capital improvements on which heavy payments will have to be 
made during the future period. 

Their financial structure can apparently stand few additional burdens, such as 
proposed in the report for transportation facilities, if the present extent and 
quality of public services are to be maintained. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The ratio of employed persons or jobs to population is given below as fairly 
well established for 1955 and as projected for 1965 and 1980. 
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Those for the National Capital region are based on the present report and the 
averages for the United States on population and employment studies made by 
the Bureau of the Census. 
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This means that for the country as a whole as for the National Capital region, 
only about 40 persons are employable, or normally for a balanced economy have 
jobs, for every 100 persons of all ages and capabilities constituting the population. 

For the District of Columbia, however, there are about 60 persons employed, 
residents and nonresidents, for every 100 of resident population, but for the 
parts of the region outside of the District of Columbia there are only about 30 
jobs in these parts for every 100 of resident population. It may also be noted 
that the ratios do not change significantly from the beginning to the end of the 
25-vear period. 

What this means in terms of persons required to travel to and from the District 
of Columbia on workdays to fill its employment requirements as given in the 
report, is outlined below wherein the local ratio of employable persons to popu- 
lation is applied to the District of Columbia population to determine the number 
of its residents that fill District of Columbia jobs. 





Jobs (thousands) 








District of Columbia Population | 





Total Resident Nonresident 
| filled | filled 
— —— —-—-- ~- — -- —- —|——- —— 
ated eet cies oan wa gsi Ponce es 852 503 | 375 | 128 
Bint aso idena nse ibapec sees et ssae] 900 521 360 | 161 
REST RET TS iti sic sable Se 950 | 579 | 370 | 209 
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Applying the same ratios to the population of the parts of the region outside of 
the District of Columbia to determine their total surplus job potential, the 
following results. 


Job holders (thousands) 




















Outside District of Columbia Population |__ so 
Local | Potential | Surplus 
— — —| |—— —| 
1955. j | 1, 006 313 | 443 130 
1965.......- ow Jai K .| 1, 500 442 | 600 158 
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It is seen that according to projections in the report while in 1955 some 
130,000 persons make trips to and from the District of Columbia on work days 
for purpose of employment, by 1980 this has increased to about 210,000, an 
increase of 62 percent for work trips between all parts of the District of Colum- 
bia and the rest of the National Capital region, which corresponds to the popu- 
lation increase for the period. 

Hence there is envisioned no general improvement in the dislocation of jobs 
in relation to place of residence of workers. For other than purpose of employ- 
ment the report predicts even greater increase in travel based on the assump- 
tions that are made as outlined below. 
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GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS 


“More than 80 percent of the added population will be outside of the original 
10-mile square. 

“Growth will extend much farther in some directions than others however, 
as it is guided by the terrain, the availability of water and sewer services, and 
zoning policies” (p. 2 of report). 

“Tt is further assumed that the local government will be able to exercise only 
a limited influence on the pattern of development and direction of growth” 

. $3). 

‘Fwhile the influence the local government can exert on these particulars may 
be limited, would not the availability and cost of transportation to places of 
employment and other needed activity, be as much of a governing consideration 
for the individual in choosing place of residence as the others named above. 

Although stated that one of the objectives of the plan is to facilitate, “optimum 
location of office buildings, factories, and other employment centers in relation 
to residential centers and transportation facilities,” there is little evidence there- 
of in the conclusions reached with regard to needs for future transportation, 

“Automobile ownership will continue to increase, and the people of the Na- 
tional Capital region will rely more and more on the private automobile for most 
kinds of travel. More than 80 percent of the total regional travel will be in 
automobiles even with the proposed transit system in operation. Residents 
of the dispersed suburban areas will make more trips and more trips per person 
than today’s population. This combined with the increase in population, will 
cause the total number of daily person-miles to triple by 1980” (p. 2). 

“As income, leisure hours, and living standards increase, the average resident 
of the region will demand more and better urban services. In particular, he 
will demand transportation facilities which will enable him to make more and 
longer trips in less time and in greater comfort” (p. 9). 

“The regional development plan is based on the assumption that a trans- 
portation system will be provided which, even after a 50 percent increase in the 
region’s population, will permit a large majority of the population to reach 
downtown Washington in 30 to 45 minutes during peak hours” (report p. 20). 
(What is apparently meant is not the large majority of the whole population, 
but of the part that has need for travel downtown during peak hours.) 

The above quotations envision transportation conditions to be provided in 
response to demands little limited by the difficulties of providing them. 

Would there not be a brake on these demands and the amount of travel, by 
the difficulties of travel if facilities are not and cannot reasonably be provided 
to lift such difficulties? 

It assumes present degree of automobile ownership to continue or increase. 
At present 4 to 5 percent of the personal income is spent on new automobiles 
and parts or $12 to $15 billion per year, with the large additional expense for 
operation and upkeep that this involves. 

The advent of the automobile has by no means been an unmixed blessing. 
According to statement made by the National Safety Council, motor vehicle 
accidents alone have killed 1,265,000 in the United States in this century. 

This is twice the toll of the total killed in battle or dead of wounds in all 
principal conflicts from the Revolutionary War through the Korean war. 

This takes no account of the much greater number of injured, suffering, and 
grief. Another adjunct is the rapid use of natural oil resources and air pollu- 
tion in metropolitan areas. 

Locally there has already been a taste of smog which can be expected to in- 
crease with the large projected increase in automobile travel. 

While these considerations may not have a direct appeal in affecting future au- 
tomobile ownership or travel, increased travel difficulties, which neither can nor 
should be lifted to the extent envisioned in the report, considering cost and other 
disadvantages, should have an important bearing thereon. 

All life for survival and development must react to surrounding conditions, 
both as affecting individuals and groups, group action being largely preceded 
and directed by individual reactions. 

Any released resources and time from decrease in rate of automobile purchase 
and use, can be applied such as for better homes and settings, and increased pro- 
vision and use of education and recreation facilities, with resulting increase in 
soundness of the national economy. 
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Other factors having a bearing on the issues appear deserving of mention as 
affecting road capacities. 

The data for the report were apparently prepared before the impact of the 
smaller cars now coming into use was noticeable. Added to the present American 
and foreign models, the smaller cars will be put out by the leading American 
automobile manufacturers for the coming year. Their overall length varies 
from 15 to 30 percent shorter than standard American cars. While this will affect 
road capacity even without bumper to bumper traffic, the more apparent advan- 
tage is in the greater number of cars that can pass traffic control points in a 
given time. Where more than one car is available, the smaller would be pre- 
ferred for work trips, particularly during peak hours. 

The report gives average auto occupancy of 1.9 persons per car for peak-hour 
travel downtown and 1.4 as average for 24-hour area-wide work trips. Quoting 
from the report: “Car pooling deprives public transit—normally the cheapest 
mode of transportation—of much of its traditional cost advantages. Car pooling 
tends to relieve congestion by enabling some persons who would otherwise drive 
to leave their cars at home. 

“However, it has a counterbalancing tendency to increase congestion by enabling 
many to drive downtown who would otherwise travel by transit.’”’ Omitted is 
the fact that the greater use of transit implies the high cost of facilities for it 
not expected to be met by the fares that can be charged. Increase in group riding 
has been stimulated by traffic conditions, and further moderate increase would 
significantly affect extent of transit facilities required. Size of automobile is 
apparently not a factor, since the number of riders is determined by other 
considerations. 

GENERAL POLICY 


Local transportation facilities are affected by nationwide policies in being re- 
quired to handle long-distance passenger and freight travel. The 10 percent 
tax on rail transit, imposed during the late war to discourage its use, might be 
lifted to enable more nearly capacity use thereof. Railroads have door-to-door 
pickup and delivery of goods and are putting forth inducements to retard the 
decline in passenger travel. Any added capacity and trackage can be provided 
largely within present rights-of-way. 

Sufficient charges should be imposed on trucks and buses to pay for a greater 
part of the additional initial cost and maintenance of roadways required because 
of this traffic. Also, there appears possibility of greater use of rail lines for pas- 
senger traffic in this area, for which none is contemplated in the report. 

The report gives a vivid picture of present and projected traffic conditions for 
the Capital regional area, based on surveys and the assumptions made in their 
application. The latter need not necessarily all be accepted nor the full extent 
of the physical facilities that need be provided. 

Stressed, however, is the necessity for due action, balancing advantage and 
disadvantage, the desirable and attainable in time to meet urgent needs as they 
materialize. 

The report should not be taken as freeing the individual from his due respon- 
sibility in choosing his place of abode in relation to employment and general 
mode of living, to harmonize in some measure with the pertaining elements of 
the present and future environment. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We will stand in recess 
until 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 o’clock, the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The afternoon session will come to order. 


Our first witnesses of the afternoon session are Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Newcomb. 
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STATEMENT OF WASHINGTON I. CLEVELAND, DISTRICT OF COLUM. 
BIA ADVISORY BOARD OF THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Asso. 
CIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBINSON NEWCOMB AND JoHy 
ROBERTSON 


Mr. Cievetanp. Mr. Chairman, I also have the chairman of our 
committee with me, and with your permission I would like to have him 
sit at the table with me. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, I recognize an old friend and very fine public 
official, since retired, and taking life just a little easier, he tells me, 
We will be very happy to welcome you to the witness stand, Jack 
Robertson. 

Are you reading from a prepared statement ? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes, sir. 

The CuHamman. Fine. Do we have extra copies of it? 

Mr. Cievetann. Mr. Chairman, my name is Washington I. Cleve- 
land; 1 am secretary of the District of Columbia division of the 
American Automobile Association. 

The District of Columbia AAA Advisory Board was very much 
interested in the transportation plan of the National Capital region, 
prepared by the National Capital Planning Commission and the Na- 
tional Capital Regional Planning Council. The seven documents 
released in connection with the study were, of course, too technical 
for us to comprehend completely. We accordingly hired a consultant 
and asked him to study the plan, and the supporting details, with us. 

We have met with our consultant several times, and the members of 
the committee have studied the reports themselves at length. 

Both the committee members and our consultant are unanimous 
in finding that the report is excellent. The methods used are original, 
and the resources made available to the Planning Commission are 
unusually large. The Congress, the District, the adjoining Maryland 
and Virginia counties, and the responsible officials in Annapolis and 
Richmond should be commended for the initiative, courage, and 
acumen, which they displayed, and which resulted in such an outstand- 
ing report. 

One of the points which strikes even the casual reader is the fact 
that the report anticipates that the income of Metropolitan Washing- 
ton will nearly triple betwen 1955 and 1980. The report estimates 
that the income of a area will grow at about 414 percent compounded 
annually. The economy of the United States has tended to grow at 
about 3 percent per year. 

Testimony of one of the staff of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment before another congressional committee just this month indi- 
cated that significant changes would have to be made in the economy 
of the United States if its rate of growth is to reach 4 percent. Your 
experts preparing this report and studying Washington’s prospects, 
therefore, reached the conclusion that Metropolitan Washington will 
grow at least as fast as the United States and probably much faster. 

Such a growth, your experts have concluded, would result in nearly 
doubling the daily trips and just about tripling the mileage traveled 
between 1955 and 1980. In the opinion of the district advisory board 
of the AAA, such a growth in traffic would require the development 
of a rapid transit system. We, therefore, endorse the recommended 
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rogram of the transportation plan which calls for the creation of a 
rapid transit system. However (and here, for the first time we part 
company with the conclusion of the staff which prepared the study 
on the rapid transit system), it appears to us that if the income of the 
metropolitan area will nearly triple by 1980, and if the per capita 
income will nearly double, and in constant dollars reach a figure of 
over $5,000 per person and about $20,000 per family by 1980, transit 
riders, who would enjoy such an income would be able and willing to 
pay more than 20 cents for a basic ride, and more than 5 cents extra 
for each zone entered. 

The report of the probable revenue and expenditure of the transit 
system suggests that the 20-cent basic fare would yield the rapid tran- 
sit an annual revenue of $51.5 million, which would leave an annual 
deficit of $16.1 million, in 1980. If the revenues are increased roughly 
one-third, for the same amount of traffic, this deficit would disappear. 
We believe that if the report is correct in its forecast of income and 
that if the per capita income will exceed 5,000 1959 dollars in 1980, 
the fare could be raised by one-third or more above the 28-cent fare 
proposed, without causing rapid transit trips to drop below the poten- 
tial volume estimates in the plan—assuming, of course, that the total 
traffic estimated in the plan is correct. This means that the advisory 
board believes that the responsible authorities ought to make full 
allowances for the right-of-way needs of the proposed rapid transit 
system in their development of plans, and acquisition of rights-of-way, 
inthe immediate future. 

Neither our advisory board, nor our consultant, of course, is in a 
position to make any recommendations as to details, about the freeways, 
parkways, and other facilities required. We, however, endorse the 
program as a whole. We believe that as work progresses and as the 
economy of the District, and its traffic grows, highway requirements 
will become greater, in the general order of magnitude suggested 
in the report. Should mistakes in planning appear because of devel- 
opments differing from those anticipated, adjustments can and will 
be made. We expect mistakes. Few people can act without making 
some mistakes. But the biggest and the most unforgivable mistake 
would be a delay in action. Errors of the planners and the results of 
those errors would be less than the error of delay, and the results of 
that error. 

As important as rapid transit is, and as highways themselves are, is 
adequate parking. If a car must keep on moving because it cannot 
find a place to park, it may never be started. So, storage place for the 
car when it is at rest is as necessary as a safe lane for the car when 
itis in motion. We, therefore, endorsed the parking portion of the 
recommended program. 

The plan is not. specific as to how parking is to be provided. Our 
advisory board is not taking sides between public and private parking. 
In general, we favor private parking, but the important fact is that 
parking must be adequate, and the recommendations of this report 
do not seem to us to call for more parking than will be needed. 

The report indicates that the cost of providing the highway facilities 
needed for the projected auto traffic will be in the neighborhood of 
$500 million in excess of currently envisioned revenues if the recom- 
mended plan is followed. There are many possible ways of meeting 
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thisgap. We would like to make two points in this connection. First, 
the shortage of funds is not of drastic immediate urgency. There is q 
little time yet in which to study the problem. The advisory board 
is studying various alternatives, and expects to reach conclusions as 
to the method or methods it is willing to te to raise the necessa 
funds by the time a decision must be made by responsible authorities 
as to how to go about the problem. 

Second, the revenue estimates in the report seem low in relation to 
the growth in traffic envisioned in the report. If traffic grows as fast 
as the technicians who made the calculations believe it will grow, both 
the District and the county jurisdictions should have more funds to 
spend than has been assumed if the equivalent of the revenues earned 
are made available for highway purposes. Should traffic grow less 
rapidly than predicted, the urgency for expanding the rate of highway 
construction may be somewhat less than now appears to be the case, 
This is not meant to belittle the financing problem. It is a large prob- 
lem. But we believe it is a problem which can and should be studied 
further before basic decisions are reached. It is not a problem to 
which a solution must be found willy-nilly at once. 

Finally, our advisory board is in agreement as to the first step for 

utting the metropolitan transport plan into effect. The advisory 
Giead has formally approved the adoption of the regulatory compact 
which has been passed by the Legislatures of Maryland and Virginia, 
and which is now before the Congress. We hope this compact can be 
ratified soon, as a first step toward setting up the organization needed 
to make the program possible. 

The compact in its present form will not provide all the organiza- 
tion needed for handling the final transportation plan. The advisory 
board agrees with the report that another type of authority must be 
created soon. Wearetrying to inform ourselves about the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various possible forms. As the time ap- 
proaches when a decision should be made on this matter, we expect to 
have reached a firm conclusion on this point and would be pleased to 
have an opportunity to discuss the problem with you as we see it at 
that time. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Cleveland. 

Many of the witnesses whe have appeared before the committee, both 
yesterday and this morning, seem to make considerable of this point— 
that the transportation plan which is now before us places too much 
emphasis on the highway system and not enough on mass transpor- 
tation or on rapid transportation. 

Would you care to comment on that point from the viewpoint of the 
American Automobile Association ? 

Mr. CLEveLanp. Yes. 

We do not think it makes too much—provides too much emphasis on 
the highway program at all. We think that everything that is pro- 
posed so far as the highways are concerned is needed. 

But we do go along with the report in feeling that it will be very 
helpful to have this mass transportation system with the rapid transit 
as proposed. 

The Cuarrman. Would you have any idea as to priority of systems! 

Mr. Cievetanp. Well, obviously, the highways are needed right now, 
and we would give them the—— 
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The CuarrMAN. There seems to be quite a showing that rapid transit 
was also needed right now. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Well, as far as we—— 

The CHARMAN. I realize it is difficult to completely confine the pri- 
ority to one or the other system. Should more emphasis be placed on 
rapid transit or more on highways, or should they go together? Does 
one follow the other? What is your thinking on that? 

Mr. CLevELAND. Well, my thinking so far as securing the rights-of- 
way for the rapid transit is that that should be done immediately, 
because if you postpone that you will waste a lot of money when you 
do buy them later on. But otherwise I would give the first priority 
to the highway program. ; 

The CHarrMAN. You would follow pretty much the recommendation 
of the report that is before us? 

Mr. CieveLanp. That is right. 

The Cuairman. You would put the ultimate priority—that is, that 
it embraces both the rapid transit and the highways? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. But you put first emphasis on highways ? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Exactly. But I do want to emphasize the fact that 
securing the necessary rights-of-way now is very important, and I 
include both highways and for the rapid transit. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative BroyHiti. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Congressman Smith? 

Representative SmitH. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. Gutuerm. Could I return to the question about parking ? 

Mr. CteveLanp. Surely. 

Mr. Guruetm. The indivisibility of parking and travel which you 
emphasized, might suggest a need for some greater unification of 
responsibility for parking in terms both of the regulation of parking 
provided by private operators as well as any parking provided by a 
public parking authority and, finally, any parking that would be 

rovided by a transit authority of the type that has been proposed 
ere. 

I might also mention the policies of Government agencies with 
respect to providing free parking for their employees, which is a very 
substantial element in the whole parking picture here. 

Do you sense the need for some greater unified responsibility for 
parking in your remarks? 

Mr. CreveLanp. Let me answer your question this way : I think one 
of the things I can specifically point to that is needed is for the 
Federal Government to increase the facilities that it has been pro- 
viding for its own employees. The ratio at the present time is 10 
percent ; and my feeling is that that is not nearly as large as it should 
be. That is the first thing that I would emphasize, and emphasize 
very strongly. 

We have indicated we feel that as far as possible private enterprise 
should take care of the parking in the downtown area. 

But I would go beyond that and say that if private enterprise can- 
not do it or will not do it then I think the Federal funds should be 
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used to this extent to provide a facility, to erect it, if necessary, and 
then, if possible, lease it to private enterprise for their operation. 

Mr. Guruemm. May I assume, Mr. Cleveland, that the conclusions 
that your committee has r eached assume the continuation of the Inter. 
state Highway System as it is now authorized by legislation and js 
progr amed ? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guruetm. You would have some different conclusion if that 
system were significantly changed ? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. W. ell, we have not gone into that, but I assume 
we would. 

Mr. GurHerm. I see. 

May I recognize that your consultant, Mr. Newcomb, is an out- 
standing expert in the growth of cities, and particularly in the devel- 
opment “of the suburban areas, and put to him a question that deals 
very largely with assumptions of suburban growth that are in the 
report. 

Are you familiar with the mass transportation survey, Mr, 
Newcomb ? 

Mr. Newcome. I have read it many times. 

Mr. Guruerm. It assumes, as we would agree, a continuation of 
residential growth in the suburban counties “rather along the lines 
that we have become accustomed to in the great suburban expansion 
since the war. 

The report concludes, for example, that many more acres will be 
required to take care of a thousand people than have previously been 
the case, and so forth. 

In particular, the problem that we face, it seems to me, is where 

are we going to put this additional million or more people who are 
expected to come into the area here and add to our population between 
now and 1980? 
. You would say it is a reasonable expectation that the housing 
market for the next 20 years will perform rather as it has in the last 
15 years? Or are there going to be some changes that are of the 
magnitude comparable to the changes in per capita income and other 
things that Mr. Cleveland alluded to in his report? 

Mr. Newcoms. One of the difficulties any forecaster has is he can- 
not. be proven wrong—maybe it is to his advantage—but I think the 
report overemphasizes the amount of land that will be required in 
the future. 

From 1945 basically until 1955 the growth in the number of fam- 
ilies was involving young families who were just getting married, 
just getting started. As they got their first houses, they rented small 
houses or ‘they rented apartments ; but as they began, as they got 
their second child, and as their income rose, they moved from the 
small house and from the apariment to a bigger house, they moved 
out with 150 feet of lawn to mow. 

Now we are moving into a different position. The demographers, 
men of the census, tell us that in the next decade there will be practically 
no increase in the number of households headed by people between 
the ages of 35 and 55. 

There will be a big increase in young households, those just getting 
formed. There will be an increase in the old households, those 
retiring. 
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Now, a man who is retiring hesitates—maybe Mr. Cleveland does 
not—but a lot of us hesitate to mow 150 feet twice a week when we 
are 70 years old. 

Mr. Guruetm. Especially when your heart man has told you to 
throw away the lawnmower. 

Mr. Newcoms. And the young guy without children or with only 
one or two, has a lot of other interests. 

So the sociological data suggest that the type of home and the 
type of land usage desired by the growth of families which the 
demographers tell us we are going to have, is quite different from 
that. which we have had in the last few years. 

Now, what the analysts did in this report was excellent. They 
related income to traffic. But they were not able to break the income 
down by age groups. If they had broken the income down by age 
groups, I think they would have found a different distribution of 
land use and of traffic by age groups within income, so that the pro- 
jection split both ways, income and age, or three ways, income, age, 
and size family, would have revealed a different type of automobile 
traffic and highway requirements in 1970, say, than the method which 
they did use. 

Mr. Gurnetmm. The impression I am gaining from your remarks, 
then, is that you feel there will be many more apartment houses built 
in our suburbs in the next 20 years than we have experienced in the 
last 15 years, for example? 

Mr. Newcomen. Right. That would seem a natural conclusion. 

Mr. Guruem. Because this is a way that the future population of 
suburban communities, the greater number of young families and 
the greater number of older families will really prefer to live? 

Mr. Newcomep. Yes. 

Mr. Gurneimm. Could you refer to the land-use map within the mass 
transportation survey and give me any judgment you might have 
about the adequacy and accuracy of not the 1955 land use that I have 
described here, but the anticipated 1980 land use. 

Mr. Newcomes. It seems to me they have said 1980 will be too much 
like 1955. 

Mr. Gurnem. That is the point I wanted to raise. 

Mr. Newcomen. Now, this, to my mind, is not a bad error. In other 
words, they are overestimating requirements, and it is much safer 
to overestimate than to underestimate. If we did not have what we 
needed in 1965, it would be an awfully expensive thing to buy. We 
will not necessarily have to build as much as they say, but it is better 
to be ready for it. 

Mr. Gururtm. May I ask you one final question about the apart- 
ment house development that we have been discussing. Where are 
these apartment houses likely to be located? Are they going to be as 
widely scattered through the hoped-for development part of the area 
that is described in the transportation map and plan there; or, in 
your judgment, are they apt to be clustered more tightly around such 
decisive points as the intersection of a circumferential highway, with 
certain radial routes, or around station platforms, as around future 
rapid transit systems or in relation to shopping centers, or other things 
of that kind ? 

Mr. Newcoms. I think the history of rapid transit in the 1900’s, in 
the first part of this century, indicates that is what happened. Your 
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multifamily, your denser housing, clusters around these rapid transit 
routes, and I would expect this would develop in the Washington 
area. 

Mr. Gutuerm. You think the effect of rapid transit would be to 
structure this group a little more? 

Mr. Newcoms. That is right; and it would mean less acreage per 
thousand individuals than we would have had otherwise. 

Mr. GutHerm. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Robert- 
son and Mr. Newcomb. 

Mr. Cievetanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Exhibits 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38 are as follows :) 


EXHIBIT 34 
CHANGING Forces WuicH AFFECT City GRowTH * 
(By Robinson Newcomb, economic consultant, Washington, D.C.) 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Newcomb, as a consulting economist, is one who questions 
current urban growth predictions. In this iconoclastic review he 
suggests that new criteria are stronger than older premises. He 
takes exception to using past happenings as a basis for future pat- 
terns. For city growth, he looks anew at household formation 
rates and changes in land use requirements. He finds changed 
space needs for manufacturing and office purposes. He sees such 
forces as a declining pressure on downtown. Only business which 
can be economically justified downtown will remain there and traffic 
facilities can be made adequate for it. With this view, Dr. New- 
comb points out changes which affect suburban patterns. As em- 
ployment centers are redistributed and as new highways are built, 
distance between home and work does not have to rise as employees 
move to the suburbs. He emphasizes that it took a long time to 
organize governments and business to face our new high-income 
mobile economy. He stresses the fact that more influential plan- 
ning for the future can make cities more desirable than they now 
are, even though the problems are not easy to solve—but “to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed.” 

A condensation of Dr. Newcomb’s article is published in Nation's 
Business, October 1959. This fuller version appears with that 
magazine’s permission. 


City planners and geographers predict enormous urban growth areas when 
they think about our cities of the future. They envision one vast city on the 
east coast from Portland, Maine, to Norfolk, Va. They see other huge cities. 
One is forecast for the area from Pittsburgh to Cleveland, and they see other 
megalopae on the west coast and in mid-America. If the population continues 
to grow at past rates the dreams of huge megalopae could come true at some 
future time. But a cold examination of the relevant facts suggests that they 
need not be feared in our time. 

An official illustrated this when he said recently that inasmuch as part of our 
current urban problems are due to the fact that we have always underestimated 
eity growth, he is now making high estimates in all of his work. This is no 
reason at all. What he should do is find why he underestimated before. Then 
he can see if the reasons that caused him to underestimate in the past will be 
eontrolling in the future. It is the thesis of this analysis that not all of the 
pressures which were unrecognized 10, 20, 30 years ago are as potent now as 
they were then. We may be just as liable to overestimate now as we were to 
underestimate then. We underestimated in the past because we did not recog- 
nize changes as they occurred. We may overestimate today for the same reason. 


1From Urban Land, October 1959. 
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It is easy to see how grandiose dreams about future cities came into being. 
The number of urban households grew by 300,000 per year from 1930 to 1940, 
500,000 per year from 1941 to 1947, and 1,100,000 per year from 1947 to 1950. 
The total number of households grew by 500,000 a year in the 1930's, 600,000 
annually from 1942 to 1947, and 1,500,000 per year from 1947 to 1950. Project 
that rise in the rate of growth and in no time the entire country is one big city. 
Byen if the rate of growth should not continue to increase, an urban expansion 
at a steady rate of 1 million a year would double the number of city dwellers 
in 30 years. 

REASONS FOR CHANGING PROJECTIONS 


But there are reasons why the past should not be projected in this fashion: 
why what has been happening in the past need not continue to happen in the 
future. First, nearly 15 percent of the increase in urban population has been 
due to migration from farms. The number of farms has dropped to about 
46 million. These farms are no longer an inexhaustible source for future migra- 
tion. Within the next decade or so, migration from the farms may be cut 
appreciably. Many families may stay on the farm even though a good propor- 
tion of their income is derived from nonfarm sources. 

A second reason for care in projecting urban growth is the fact that deaths 
are increasing at a faster rate than marriages. Up to 1956 marriages exceeded 
deaths. The number of deaths thus far in 1959 has been almost 50 percent 
greater than the number of marriages. Households now are being broken up 
at increasingly fast rates. While the entrance rate stays high, the exit rate, 
the dissolution of households, continues to grow. 

Another reason for past city growth has been the increased demand for space 
per person. After World War II single people began to occupy their own 
quarters in large numbers. Older people, who previously moved in with their 
in-laws, were able to maintain their own quarters as social security benefits 
became sizable. This, too, added to the demand for space. From 1950 to 1955 
fhe increase in the number of housing units occupied by other-than-married 
couples almost equaled the increase in the number of homes occupied by married 
couples. But this surge in demand by single people and by other-than-married 
couples has passed its peak. So the rate of growth in household formation, 
based on this source, has begun to slow down. With the rate of growth of 
households slowing down and with migration from the farm ready to slow 
down in the foreseeable future, the population pressure for additional city space 
may not be as great as some have feared. 

One trouble with projections is the fact that they do not indicate when 
changes are coming. A more careful analysis of the causes of past develop- 
ments, rather than a projection of past developments is, therefore, a safer 
method for planning the future. Such an analysis suggests that the rate of 
urban growth which was experienced from 1947 to 1950 may not be experi- 
enced again until 1980 or later. The combination of war-induced pressures, 
and of the changed standards of living brought about by high employment, 
caused a revolution in living standards. From now on progress may be more 
evolutionary than revolutionary. The explosions of a decade ago are being 
replaced by a slower but healthy, steady progress. 


CHANGING LAND NEEDS 


If the growth expected of about 2 percent per year in the nonfarm population, 
after allowing for changes in past pressures, is housed with a density averaging 
2,000 people per square mile, this would use about 1 million acres per year for 
residential, and possibly another million for other nonfarm purposes. Nearly 
a fourth of this land would be needed for roads and streets. This would mean 
the building of about 30,000 miles of local roads a year, possibly 6,000 miles of 
arterial highways. Such development will add roughly 3 percent per year 
to the nonfarm, residential, business, and commercial area used. 

The diversion of roughly 2 million acres or 3,000 square miles a year to 
nonfarm usage has aroused considerable concern in some quarters. Three 
acres properly operated can now support roughly three persons, one person 
per acre, and the productivity is increasing by 5 percent per year. In 10 
years 3 acres may be supporting about four people. This 5-percent increase 
in productivity is adding the equivalent of 17.5 million acres a year to our 
farm area. But the growth in the population requires an addition of only 
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about 4.5 million acres per year for food purposes. Adding this to the roughly 
2 million acres per year for space purposes for the growth of the nonfarm 
economy we get a total requirement of about 6.5 million acres a year. By 
subtra°ting this from the 17.5 million, we are continuing to add 11 million acres 
of farm capacity to our already surplus figure of 45 million acres. The Depart. 
ment of Agriculture has been trying to retire farmland, but the increase jp 
productivity has been greater than could be offset by the impacts of a growing 
population and a growing nonfarm usage, plus acreage retirement programs, 

Some officials have estimated that were it not for the increase in the nop- 
farm demands on land the farm support programs would cost $1 billion g 
year more than they are costing. A family with a high nonfarm urban 
income may be a happier family occupying land more usefully than a margi- 
nal farmer living on the land and producing crops for which there is no 
demand. The argument that it is better to have low-family incomes on up. 
needed farms than high-family incomes derived from nonfarmer sources seems 
rather strained. We need not fear the diversion of land from farm to non- 
farm uses, particularly when that diversion increases income and standards 
of living. 

Reclamation enthusiasts will continue to add to our surplus farmland. This 
may make it all the more useful to have our cities continue to grow to com. 
pensate for additions to farmland which the Government keeps on providing, 

There was a time when our ancestors depended upon a hunting economy, 
when 50,000 acres were needed per person. Even in the last two centuries 
men, such as Daniel Boone, have felt that 50,000 acres per person was not 
too much. It is reasonable to believe that some people will be happier in a 
very sparsely populated country but it seems reasonable to believe that land 
is used more productively when it is diverted from producing crops that are 
not needed to the support of a healthily growing nonfarm economy that is 
needed. So the fear that rapidly growing cities will deprive us of our source 
of food proves, on examination, to be another failure in projecting past trends, 


CHANGING INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 


Cities have owed their existence to the fact that they provided an en- 
vironment in which manufacturing could proceed relatively efficiently, and one 
which was conducive to service industries. The nature of the growth sug- 
gested here will depend in large part too, on what happens to these industries. 

Manufacturing has long since passed the handicraft stage in practically all 
industries. It has reached the point at which the productivity of the machine 
is increasing as fast as demand. The number of production workers in manv- 
facturing has, therefore, been declining for several years. The number reached 
its peak in 1953, at a little over 14 million. It is below 12 million now. In 
1953 there were less than 10 points on the Federal Reserve Board index for 
each million production workers in manufacturing. Now there are 13 points 
on the index for every million production workers. Even if the FRB index 
rises by 4 percent per year, and even if the output per production worker 
rises only half as much per year betweeen now and 1970, as it has in the last 
6 years, there would be no net growth in employment of production workers in 
that interval. There could be 22 points on the FRB manufacturing index per 
million workers by 1970 with no expansion of the production labor force. 

The urban area required for manufacturing will expand, however. Manv- 
facturing industries will need more space for parking, for instance. And they 
will need more office space for supervisory, policy, professional, and other non- 
operating staff. And they will need more floor space per productive worker 
employed, though not per unit of goods produced. But the great expansion in 
manufacturing floor space may be a thing of the past. 


CHANGING SPACE NEEDS 


On the other hand, service industries are expanding. They have grown from 
employing roughly 14 million in 1919 to employing over 32 million now. And 
the rate of growth has not been declining. An even greater rate of growth 
in the amount of space needed in and around cities for service workers may 
be expected in the future. 

The percent of nonagricultural, white collar employment in office, sales, and 
clerical employment rose from 40.6 percent in 1947 to 43.8 percent in 1956. 
If it reaches 45.5 percent in 1970 this will probably mean 21 million employees 
with desks. The number of employees with desks grew about 350,000 a year 
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from 1950 to 1956. They may grow over 400,000 a year through the next 
de. 
me increased output per white collar worker is a result, in part, of an in- 
creasing investment per worker. This tends to mean more space per worker. 
While space per unit of goods and services produced tends to drop, the space 
per worker tends to rise. An increase of 400,000 per year in the number of 
workers with desks would seem to mean a bigger volume of commercial con- 
struction for the next decade than has occurred in this decade. And this con- 
struction will require more parking space per worker than was required in the 
last decade. 
CHANGING DOWNTOWN PRESSURES 


This continued rapid growth in space required for service and the slowing 
growth in the space required for production purposes does not suggest much 
increase in downtown space requirements but does suggest growing space re- 
quirements in the suburbs. The occupied floor space in the centers of most large 
cities has not been growing. The increased efficiency with which service func- 
tions can be performed is discouraging a rise in demand for floor space in such 
areas, but it is not enough to offset the big rise in demands for space in suburbs 
and smaller cities. 

The number of people going to or leaving from the center of town is not 
increasing. ‘There has been a shift from mass transit to automobile but the 
total number of passenger trips to downtown has not grown in most large 

ties. 

. CHANGING PERFORMANCES IN SUBURBS 


Most of the services cities perform, except for central management and 
special functions with limited markets, can be performed in the suburbs. Most 
retail sales can be handled in the suburbs. And except for special situations, 
such as the garment industry in Manhattan, most manufacturing can be han- 
dled better in the suburbs than downtown. Because most of the manufacturing 
of the future, in general, will be much cleaner, quieter, and will not require 
the huge aggregations of employment that were common in the 1920’s; manu- 
facturing will tend to be dispersed in smaller towns or the suburbs of larger 
cities. 

This will permit a cellular growth of suburbs. Groups of manufacturing, 
distribution, and professional services can develop. These centers can be nearly 
autonomous. They will rely on the center of cities for general control and 
for certain specialties. They will, of course, get much of their raw material, 
and ship much of their physical production from and to other communities. 
But new manufacturing will not be centered in one part of town with new 
distribution, production, service and residential areas sharply delineated. The 
Buropean concept of intermixing industry, trade, and residential areas will 
come to be accepted more here. 

This will make suburbs more attractive. The distance, in terms of time and 
possibly even in terms of space, between work and home can be cut, and yet the 
home can be in a neighborhood of single-family houses, or of attractive apart- 
ments with ample grounds. This development will match the change in the 
family patterns. With more young families without children or with only young 
children, and with more elderly families without children, suburbs readily 
accessible to places of employment will be more attractive than distant Exurbia. 


CHANGING SERVICES IN GOVERNMENT 


These growing suburbs and cities will interlock. It will be increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain separate sewer systems or water systems, separate street mainte- 
nance crews, or even separate police departments for proliferating small inde- 
pendent political entities. This fact is already being faced. Enough citizens 
and corporations are conscious of this to have made a serious impact on local 
government thinking already. Some metropolitan communities, such as Cleve 
land, have already put some utilities, such as sewer and water, under common 
management, and others are studying the possibilities. This gives such com- 
munities a basis for further integration of common operations as problems are 
recognized. 

Metropolitan communities of the future will tend to have increasing amounts 
of technical services handled by a common technical staff. But social services 
such as schools, hospitals, and even some police work may continue to be more 
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decentralized and responsive to local opinion for a longer period. Local opinion 
may be of little help regarding questions of purity of water or adequate sewer 
design, but they can be important in handling social problems such as schools. 
This fact will be emphasized as the proportion of the professional and skilled 
worker population continues to increase. Since 1900, the percentage of profes- 
sional workers has risen more than 50 percent, of managers, officials and pro- 
prietors 200 percent, and of other white collar workers over 3800 percent. The 
percentage of manual and service workers has dropped a third. Therefore in- 
terest in local community problems and ability to tackle them can grow as the 
education and learning of the population grows and as the number of hours at 
the office drops. 
CHANGING PRESSURES IN TRANSPORTATION 


The fear that traffic congestion will become unbearable in growing cities is 
another result of projecting past trends rather than recognizing changes in past 
trends. When we had to rely on mass transportation, industry had to be cen- 
trally located. As we moved from mass transportation, workers had to continue 
to travel to areas in which employment had been located even though they used 
ofher methods of movement. But now that employment is responding to the 
availability of personally owned transportation, industry is finding dispersal of 
plants which is made possible by the personally owned automobile, to be desirable 
from a production standpoint. Expanding production and distribution facilities 
are, therefore, being scattered more widely and in smaller packages. They are 
being located in the suburbs and in the smaller towns. Traffic to work hag not 
increased greatly by this process because the distance between home and employ- 
ment does not have to rise as workers move to suburbs. It does not rise, be- 
cause employment centers are moving with the workers. The increased trans- 
portation is served by the 30,000 miles of local and the 6,000 miles of arterial 
roads being added each year. This relieves pressure on traffie to downtown areas 
and in time, as the urban portion of the interstate highway program approaches 
completion, it will be easier rather than harder to get downtown. Only business 
which can be economically justified downtown will remain there and traffic 
facilities can be made adequate for it. 


OHANGING FORCES IN CITY PLANNING 


City planners eye the future with fear also because past growth has been un- 
planned and created slums. This has been due, in part, to the fact that city 
planners could not allow for the vast increase in standards of living and the de- 
velopment of the automobile. These two developments made many of the build- 
ings and much of the structure of the 1920 city obsolete. It is easy to scrap 
obsolete automobiles or other equipment. It is more difficult to scrap obsolete 
cities. As these revolutions were not recognized in the 1920's, it took a long 
time to organize governments and business to face the new high-income, mobile 
economy. But this situation is being faced now. Interstate highway systems, 
regional development organizations, metropolitan authorities, and other develop- 
ments are witness to this recognition. The unfortunate developments of the past 
do not have to be repeated, and many of them may not be repeated in the future. 

It is even possible that had city planning been more influential in the past, the 
cities of today would be even less desirable than they are. The overallocation 
of area for commercial purposes, the efforts to hold industry to specific areas, and 
the forcing of residential neighborhoods to distant areas thus requiring large 
amounts of transportation, show some of the ill effects of the modest amount 
of city planning which we have had. The city planning of the future is evolving 
more around transportation facilities than the city planning of the recent past. 
Highway officials now have funds and experience, two things which city planners 
did not have. This makes it possible for these officials to be more effective and 
more informed in directing the urban growth of the future. 


PROBLEMS YET TO SOLVE 


This rapid panoramic view for cities of the future is not meant to imply that 
the task of making these cities more livable will be easy. There are still many 
problems which were not and could not be solved 10, 20, or 30 years ago. Among 
these hurdles may be listed the following: 


Poor city government. 
Overlapping political jurisdictions. 
Lack of resources and power on the part of cities. 
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Lack of regional planning authority. 

Lack of uniform regional building codes. 

poor traffic and parking planning and facilities. 

Failure to integrate zoning, planning, and traffic engineering. 

Inflated land values. 

High real estate taxes. 

Dispersed ownership and liens. 

Racial prejudices. 

Air pollution. 

Lack of enforcement of minimum standards of structures and of occupancy. 


Now that these problems have become acute, and now that solutions are neces- 
sary if our economy and our standards of living are to grow, these problems are 
peing attacked. More and more urban responsibilities are being given to eivil 
service technicians. Corruption and small local favors are less and less effective 
means of maintaining political machines in power. Intense interest in school 
problems, for instance, has helped alert citizens to the need for political action 
and for methods for solving political problems. 

The fact that cities are creatures of States and that most States are rural 
minded contributes to the difficulties. Few major city problems can be solved 
unless State governments delegate adequate authority to urban and metropolitan 
public corporations. The failure of States to do this has been a major reason 
why cities have turned to the Federal Government, but as the proportion of farm 
population drops, the strength of the urban population grows, even in State gov- 
ernments, so urban and metropolitan jurisdictions are getting, and will continue 
to get, increased authority as well as responsibility. 

This hurried review of possible urban growth for the future is not meant to 
imply that it will come easily and without strain. It is merely meant to suggest 
that the growth may not be as rapid, as great, or as difficult to handle as much 
of the urban growth literature has suggested. It is something we can and in 
all probability will be able to take in our stride. 


Exursit 35 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1959. 
Hon, ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR BIBLE: While the American Automobile Association, through 
its District of Columbia division, had an opportunity to participate in your 
recent hearings on the mass transportation survey report for the National 
Capital area, we are impelled, in the light of testimony given by various wit- 
nesses before your committee, to request the privilege of filing this supplementary 
statement. 

Furthermore, because these hearings were before a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives and several agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are directly involved, they assume national importance and have implica- 
tions for other metropolitan areas. 

Upon reviewing the testimony, it becomes increasingly clear to us that the one 
certain way to isolate Washington, D.C.—or any other city—from its surrounding 
territory is to accept the testimony of certain witnesses who appeared before 
your group. 

It clearly is evident that commercial and selfish interests took advantage of 
the opportunity to appear before your committee to exploit their own pet projects 
at the sacrifice of the public interest. 

It is apparent—to anyone who compares the theme of recent testimony with 
the actual recommendations of the official mass transportation survey report, 
ordered by the Congress and approved by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and the National Regional Planning Council—that many witnesses before 
your group placed undue emphasis upon a so-called rapid transit system and 
deemphasized the role of freeway development in the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

While an expansion of rail transit facilities may eventually be required, the 
actual plan gives top priority to early expansion of freways. The timetable on 
page 6 of the published document states: 

“The quick completion of many miles of new freeways is needed to provide 
roadways for express buses, as well as to accommodate rapidly increasing num- 
bers of private automobiles and trucks.” 


48375—60—_16 
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Witness after witness completely ignored the long-studied recommendations 
of the original program with which the AAA largely is in sympathy. Thege 
recommendations were one thing; testimony at the recent hearings took quite 
another tack, As a result, public opinion is confused and the controversies gen. 
erated by certain commercial interests cloud the real intent of the basic transpor. 
tation survey. 

The facts of this survey should speak for themselves and I would hope that 
your colleagues—and citizens at large—will review the recent testimony side by 
side with the original report and its recommendations as published and trans. 
mitted to President Eisenhower by the National Capital Planning Commission 
and the National Capital Regional Planning Council. 

It is unfortunate that so many witnesses lost sight of so much of the basic 
elements of this comprehensive study. 

It is unfortunate, too, that the Bureau of the Budget injected itself into the 
subject as an oracle on metropolitan area transportation problems. Completely 
contrary to the recommendations of the transportation plan, the Bureau would 
give “highest priority to development of the proposed rail transit facilities” and 
would deemphasize “additional highways which tend to encourage automobile 
commuting.” Here the Bureau of the Budget joins forces with certain of the 
committee’s witnesses in the belief that rapid transit is a magic cure-all for our 
metropolitan transportation needs. This is a classic example of the misinterpre 
tation made of the official recommendations. 

We fail to understand the position of the Bureau of the Budget in the light of 
the transportation plan’s evaluation of a hypothetical rapid transit service 
which appears on page 45 of the report, as follows: 

“The Washington area does not provide the concentrations of residential devel- 
opment or downtown employment needed to justify an extensive rail system, with 
its large capital costs. It is true that a substantial proportion of regional 
employment is located in downtown Washington, but the downtown area is 
much larger than in most other large cities, and it cannot all be served directly 
by a small number of transit lines and stations. The suburban population is 
dispersed over wide areas at low densities, and there are few heavily populated 
corridors to provide the heavy passenger velumes necessary for economical 
operation, such as are to be found in other cities where settlement has followed 
rail lines or topography has channeled growth. The pattern of low-density 
development promises to continue, since most of the region’s residents prefer to 
live in suburban developments of single-family homes. Where development is 
at a low density, express transit service loses much of its time advantage over 
the private automobile, since most persons must spend a considerable amount 
of time in traveling to the transit stations. Another factor that limits the 
number of trips that can be attracted to express transit is the large proportion of 
trips that do not begin or end in the downtown area; these cannot be served well 
by public transit. Traffic crossing the District line will triple by 1980, yet only 
25 percent of the traffic will have downtown destinations. For these reasons, 
even the introduction of extensive rail transit service would not eliminate the 
need for a greatly expanded highway network.” 

Let it be kept constantly in mind that the program for the future of metro- 
politan Washington’s traffic pattern is based-solidly on expressway construction 
as the No. 1 goal. Express buses and rapid rail transit are foreseen as poten- 
tial future possibilities. But the major message of the report is the essentiality 
of building highway and street facilities for automotive transport at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The need for free-flowing movement of people and goods by automobile, bus, 
and truck cannot be overemphasized. This deserves and should be given the very 
highest priority. This conclusion is explicit or implicit on almost every page 
of the report. 

For example, the need for immediate and orderly development of a freeway 
system is pointed up in this statement which appears on page 2, reviewing how 
the plan’s recommendations were arrived at: 

“Automobile ownership will continue to increase, and the people of the National 
Capital region will rely more and more on the private automobile for most kinds 
of travel. This will be especially true of shopping, recreational and social trips, 
and trips to points outside the downtown area. More than 80 percent of the total 
regional travel will be in automobile even with the proposed transit system in 
operation. Truck traffic also will continue to increase.” 
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Then, on page 48: ; 

“¢ * * The great bulk of the travel in the region will take place by automobile, 
no matter what kind of transit service is offered, and it will in any case be 
necessary to provide for the circulation of these fast-growing automobile traffic 
yolumes by building a widespread network of high-speed roadways serving all 

rts of the urban area.” cmd . 

Even if the most modern and advanced rapid transit facilities which has yet 
peen devised were to be provided the Washington metropolitan area tomorrow, 
jt would now and in the foreseeable future take care of only a fraction of the 
area’s transportation requirements—and at an annual deficit of $16.1 million 
or more. 

America has become geared to individual transportation. In the modern 
metropolitan complex, mass transit is an essential for a certain segment of the 
population. But the idea that mass transit can, in this day and age, take the 
place of private and individual movement is one of those archaic notions re- 
flecting a holdover from the horse-and-buggy days. 

Naturally, those who are interested in mass transit would like to see motorists 
parred from downtown streets. They want governmental actions of one type or 
another which would practically force commuters to use the mass transit sys- 
tems. They want a protected monopoly with a patronage assured by govern- 
mental action. To this, the motorists of America present a united front of op- 
position. At the same time, we oppose with all the resources at our command 
any attempt to divert highway funds, either directly or indirectly, for any purpose 
other than that of highway development. We shall at a later date have a fur- 
ther statement concerning the financing problem. 

Let us establish forthwith the necessary machinery “to reserve or acquire 
rights-of-way for the new freeways and accelerate the pace of highway con- 
struction programs,” as recommended in the transportation plan. Delay will 
foster a chaotic situation. 

Your committee performed a vital service in focusing attention on our area’s 
transportation problems and we commend the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, the National Capital Regional Planning Council and the eminently 
qualified staff responsible for this far-seeing study. It is, however, to be re- 
gretted that commercial forces and some others have ignored so much of the 
transportation plan and, by undue emphasis on certain recommendations therein, 
created in the public mind a false impression of what the report actually 
recommends. 

Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL E. SINGER, 
Ezecutive Vice President. 


ExnHisit 36 


Districr OF COLUMBIA TRUCKING ASSOCIATION, INC., 


Washington, D.C., November 19, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 


Chairman, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR BIBLE: We appreciate the opportunity to present our views on 
mass transportation in the Nation’s capital and the area immediately surround- 
ing it. The newspapers are full of statements about recommended systems for 
moving people. What system is best—bus lanes, trolleys, monorail, subway, 
helicopter, automobile, etc.—we don’t profess to know. One thing we do know, 
Stated briefly, is: “It is useless to plan to bring people into town unless they have 
good reason to be in town and they don’t have good reason unless all the things 
such as supplies, merchandise, food, coal, oil, drinks, paper, etc., needed to operate 
the businesses, stores, and Government offices located in the city are in town. 

The District of Columbia Trucking Association represents more than 200 firms 
who operate more than 7,000 units engaged in the transportation of property in 
and around the District of Columbia area. Our members transport food, office 
supplies, store merchandise, oil, coal, refrigeration equipment, telephone supplies, 
ete. In fact, trucks haul everything downtown except people. Without truck 
deliveries, buildings couldn’t be heated in the winter or cooled in the summer, 
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restaurants couldn’t stay open without food, offices couldn’t operate without 
office supplies, stores couldn’t remain in business without merchandise, communi- 
cations would break down without telephones, Government offices couldn’t oper. 
ate without supplies, ete.; in fact, downtown Washington would become a “ghost 
town” if trucks couldn’t make deliveries freely and with reasonable ease. 

We haven’t heard of plans to improve truck deliveries nor have we heard of 
proposed action which will hamper deliveries but we understand that a spokes- 
man for a large transit company suggested ‘‘controlling deliveries.” We don’t 
know what he means by “controlling.” Does that mean “restricting?” If deliy- 
eries can’t be made promptly and efficiently, downtown Washington is “in 
trouble.” We are already laboring under many restrictions; to name a few— 
trucks may not use Memorial Bridge; trucks may not use the Baltimore-Wasb- 
ington Parkway to the heavily populated and highly industrial sections of 
Landover, Cheverly, Riverdale, College Park, and other communities in that 
general area; trucks may use only one road through Rock Creek Park; trucks 
are restricted in the hours in which property may be taken into or out of Wash- 
ington; plus many other restrictions not stated. If deliveries can’t be made 
during normal business hours, costs go up for all concerned, particularly for the 
consumer. Increased costs will chase businesses, stores, and consumers out of 
the District. We will cooperate in plans to move people but want to be able to 
transport property for them. 

We implore you, in your study of mass transportation, include the study of 
transportation of property. We fully support a program to efficiently transport 
people but think it necessary to adequately plan to transport property. Trans- 
porting people and property go hand in glove. Downtown without either is 
unthinkable and certainly undesirable. 

In our opinion, all plans for mass transportation, superhighways, beltways, 
circumferential highways, etc., should provide for truck usage for transporting 
of property for the Government, businesses, and people in the Washington area. 

Your favorable consideration of our views is requested. We stand ready to 
discuss our views with you or any interested party if such discussion will be 
helpful to the Nation, the District and its residents. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SipNEY R. JOHNSTON, 
President. 


EXHIBIT 37 
STATE OF MARYLAND, 
StaTe Roaps CoMMISSION, 
Baltimore, Md., November 18, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 
Staff Director, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Congress 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GuTHEIM: Upon receipt of your recent telegram asking us to project, 
if possible, the anticipated amount to be expended on highways in Montgomery 
and Prince Georges Counties between 1958 and 1980, an intensive review of the 
possibilities was made by our personnel. 

Frankly, such a projection to the dates indicated would have little basis in 
fact. However, with some stability we can present the following as foreseeable 
expenditures to the completion of first, our 12-year program initially scheduled 
to end in 1965, and the Federal interstate program scheduled for final financing 
in 1969. 

Montgomery County, in the overall expenditure of the two programs on the 
latest available estimates, would have approximately $135 million of construc- 
tion projects, of which $50 million has—as of the beginning of the present calendar 
year—been authorized. The reminder of $85 million could be safely antici- 
pated. 

In Prince Georges County, a total of $193 million was envisioned and $50 
million has already been authorized, leaving a balance of $148 million which 
is probable for construction in the periods indicated. 

To attempt to project beyond these figures could only be the wildest sort of 
a guess because at the expiration of the two programs indicated, available funds 
under existing legislation would be so limited as to be negligible in the end 
result. I am sure that on both the local and national scales attention by the 
respective legislative bodies will have to be given to a program continuation 
and I don’t believe anyone could safely forecast what the result would be. 
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Therefore, with the above as a base, I feel that your own prediction and 
perhaps the $434 million figure cited by you in your telegram could be as of 
this writing as well founded as any forecast made by others. 

With kindest regards, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
JouNn B. FunNK, 
Chairman-Director. 





Exuisit 38 


RICHMOND, Va., November 9, 1959. 
FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 
Staff Director, Joint Commission on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Retel November 6, Virginia will spend approximately $250 million in the areas 
referred to in your telegram by 1980. 
S. D. May, Commissioner. 


The CuarrMaAn. The next series of witnesses are Dr. May and Dr. 
Gerlough, if I pronounced the second name correctly, from Ramo- 
Wooldridge. 

Do you have a prepared statement? I take it that has been fur- 
nished to the members of the committee. 


STATEMENTS OF ADOLF D. MAY, JR., AND DANIEL L. GERLOUGH, 
RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE DIVISION, THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE, 
INC. 


Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Youare Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. May. My topic is cP uture uses of electronics for freeway 
traffic control.” 

The Cuairman. First, before you present your formal statement, 
will you identify yourself and tell us a little more about Ramo- 
Wooldridge, who they are, and Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 
what that 1s. 

Mr. May. Thompson Ramo Wooldridge is a national organization 
primarily in the electronics field, also in the automobile industry field, 
with headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio, and Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Gerlough and myself are both members of the staff of the Ramo- 
Wooldridge Division of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge. 

My background has been in the field of civil engineering. 

Dr. Gerlough is in electrical engineering. 

It is a pleasure to respond to your invitation to prepare and present 
this statement before the Joint Committee on Washington Metropoli- 
tan Problems. It is gratifying to note that this committee is giving 
_ thought to the use of electronics for freeways being planned 

ay. 
F ie the sake of brevity, this discussion is limited to electronic traffic 
control systems for freeways. The application of electronic controls 
to traffic on conventional street systems will not be included. 

Federal, State, and local governments are becoming interested in 
electronic control systems for freeways in order to protect the freeway 
investment, to insure maximum capacity, and to provide for the highest 
level of service and safety for the motorists. Freeways are expensive. 
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In urban areas freeways cost generally between $3 and $16 million per 
mile. We are therefore talking in terms of protecting an investment 
in the magnitude of several billion dollars for metropolitan areas, 
Freeways have the greatest capacity of any type of roadway. 

However, when freeway congestion occurs capacity is immediately 
reduced by as much as 20 percent. Freeways can provide the highest 
level of service to the motorists. Yet when congestion occurs the 
travel speed on the freeway can be reduced to approximately the same 
speed as exists on surface streets. 

Existing freeways can carry the traffic volumes they were designed 
to handle, but the increase in freeway travel has far outstripped the 
design capacity particularly during morning and afternoon peak 
hours. Future traffic demands will aggravate this problem until con- 
gestion may occur for most of the daylight hours. 

There are two solutions for handling these larger volumes of free- 
way traffic. Either the capacities of freeways must be increased by 
control measures, or parallel freeways must be built. The high cost 
of freeways and the eventual limit of the amount of land that can be 
devoted to freeways, gives impetus to the need of improving flow on 
freeways by electronic control systems. 

Basic research in the theory of traffic flow, substantiated by experi- 
mentation, is essential for the understanding of freeway traffic flow 
phenomena. Results of completed research have clearly indicated that 
vehicular movement on freeways can be improved by control measures, 
For example, a freeway study in Michigan reported that the maximum 
volume of traffic passing a point on a freeway occurred at speeds of 
30 to 40 miles per hour. When the traffic demand increased in an at- 
tempt to exceed this maximum volume, congestion occurred. There 
was not only a serious reduction in speed, but the ability to carry traffic 
had been reduced by as much as 20 percent. In other words, when 
the traffic demand was the greatest and the freeway was needed most, 
the capacity was reduced and travel delays were encountered. 

This might be illustrated by thinking for a moment of the familiar 
game that involves building castles of matches. As the castle becomes 
higher, eventually the point is reached when the addition of one more 
match causes the entire construction to fall apart. Research studies 
have shown that a similar situation does exist with freeway traffic. 
As more cars are allowed to occupy a given section of roadway, even- 
tually the addition of just one more car will cause what was a freely 
flowing traffic stream to deteriorate into severe congestion. 

Field studies in a tunnel in New York showed that when traffic is 
uncontrolled, this type of deterioration frequently occurred. How- 
ever, in the same tunnel when traffic was manually controlled, there 
was no stoppage in the tunnel, and capacity was increased by 7 per- 
cent. In addition, this control benefited the motorists by reducing 
their travel time by one-third. 

The studies which have been completed to date represent only a 
small step in the work that is needed in order to achieve freeway traffic 
control. There must be basic research aimed at formulating theories 
which describe the flow of traffic. These theories must be substan- 
tiated by adequate experimentation. Instrumentation must be de- 
signed and tested under field conditions. The entire problem of traf- 
fic movement and its control must be studied in terms of the system 
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concept. Finally, equipment must be installed and operational prac- 
tices developed. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the need for further theo- 
retical and experimental studies. To this end, it is hoped that vari- 
ous levels of Government will provide financial support for increased 
research. 

I would now like to turn to the appendix, which includes a descrip- 
tion of possible development of freeway traflic control systems, in con- 
siderable detail. It also reports on studies throughout the country 
which we have been in contact with, those studies where they are con- 
sidering or actually planning to put electronic control systems on 
freeways. 

For purposes of description, the development of freeway traflic 
control systems 1s presented 1 in three stages. In stage 1, control is ac- 
complished without speci: al equipment being required on the vehicle. 
In stage IT, control is enhanced by special equipment on the vehicles. 
In stage III, the maximum freeway utilization is achieved by auto- 
matic control of the vehicles. 

STAGE I 


The first phase of freeway control is now in the planning stage and 
presum: ably will come into being sometime during 1960. Two sepa- 
rate inst allations, though of widely different nature, may be cited as 
characterizing this partic ular phase. The first of these installations 
involves a section of freeway slightly more than 3 miles in length in 
the vicinity of Detroit, Mich. The system being planned for this in- 
stallation involves the use of closed circuit television cameras as data- 
gathering devices. Each of these television cameras will be connected 
to a monitor in a central control station. Operators will be stationed 
in the control room to watch the television monitor. These operators 
will have at their disposal special telephone lines to the dispatchers 
of emergency vehicles. In addition, they will have control switches by 
which special signs or signals on the freeway and on associated ramps 
can be actuated. 

When the operator detects a situation where the freeway traffic has 
come to a stop by virtue of some emergency, the monitor operator will 
dispatch an emergency vehicle of the appropriate kind (police, fire, 
towtruck, and so forth). In addition, he can turn on signs or signals 
over the freeway upstream from the ‘congest ion, directing motorists 
coming from upstream to leave the freeway by the next available ramp, 
and he can actually control the speed signs. Then, by turning on 
signs or signals over the entrance ramps ‘upstream from the conges- 
tion, the operator can direct motorists not to enter the freeway behind 
the congestion. As the emergency service arrives at the scene of the 
stoppage the operator will continue to observe the operation via his 
TV monitor system. 

When traffic movement has been resumed, he will restore the special 
signs and signals over the freeway and ramps to the normal condi- 
tion. In addition to controlling the usage of an entire roadw ay of 
the freeway, by means of signals over individual lanes, the operator 
can control lane usage. 

This installation thus represents the first approach to a freeway- 
control system. As in most systems which are the first in their field, 
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this system will have some advantages and some disadvantages, The 
advantages will be the ability to more quickly learn of trouble on the 
freeway, to direct traffic from the congested area, and to reinstitute 
flow on the freeway at the earliest opportunity. The disadvantages of 
this system lie in the inadequacies of the human operator to sense im. 
pending trouble; by visual observation a person can detect stagnation 
in the flow of traffic on a freeway only after the trouble has occurred, at 
which time prevention is impossible. Once a stoppage has occurred 
it may be hours before normal flow is restored. 

The second installation which may come into being in 1960 involves 
a freeway in the Houston, Tex., area. Here the data-gathering device 
will be automatic speed-measuring equipment. The speed of traffic 
will be measured at locations which are subject to accidents and con- 
gestion. The presence of a low speed will be taken as an indication 
that trouble exists and will be used to operate warning signs upstream 
from the trouble area. Although this system does not depend on the 
detection of traffic conditions by a human operator, it depends on a 
measurement which indicates that trouble already exists—it does not 
indicate imminent trouble. 

In the vicinity of one entrance ramp the Houston freeway may have 
a form of predictive control. Thus, this would represent the start of 
the evolution from post facto to predictive systems, 

These first developments of freeway control may be characterized 
as post facto, inasmuch as trouble is detected after it has occurred. 

would like to go further, and the illustration here on my left points 
out this phase I am going to discuss. 

The second development may be characterized as predictive. In 
this development there will be data gathering by a means of sensors 
which will measure the speed, volume, and density at many points 
along the freeway. These measurements will be sent to a computer, 
which will continuously monitor all parts of the freeway and be able 
to predict when congestion is about to occur. 

With this ability to predict trouble on the freeway before it exists, 
control action will be aimed at preventing congestion. Again, this 
will take the form of directing motorists off the freeway, directing 
them not to enter the freeway, and directing them as to what speed 
to use on the freeway. However, in order to make these controls effec- 
tive when the freeway is visibly operating in a satisfactory manner, 
it will be necessary to provide the motorist an alternate route over 
part of his journey until such time as he may enter the freeway without 
such entry causing stoppage. In order to achieve the maximum bene- 
fit to the motoring public and in order to be able to effectively persuade 
drivers to take an alternate route in preference to the freeway, there 
should be some assurance that travel on the suggested alternate route 
can be accomplished in a reasonable manner. This, in turn, implies 
measurement of traffic conditions on the alternate routes as well as on 
the freeway. 

The benefits of a predictive freeway control system of the type 
described will result in an increase in the freeway capacity of about 
10 percent, with traffic maintaining substantially the same speed dur- 
ing peak periods as is possible during off-peak periods. The drivers 
will have foes tension because there will be an absence of the conditions 
which signify to the driver a state of congestion—that is, there will 
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be a general absence of stop-and-go driving and oe of very 
crowded conditions on the freeway. It would actually be possible to 
achieve predictive control during 1960 using devices which are pres- 
ently available as “off the shelf” items. The cost of a system using 
such components, however, would be approximately three times the 
cost of one using components which would result from new develop- 
ments. Systems using new equipment could be in operation by 1963. 


STAGE II 


The second stage of freeway control is characterized by the instal- 
lation of equipment on the vehicle to assist the driver, whereas, in the 
first stage, no particular equipment on the vehicle will be required. 
The additions to the vehicle during this stage will permit improved 
communication between the system and the vehicle, the provision for 
communication between the vehicle and the system, and the addition 
of such driver aids as automatic brakes. Just as planes using major 
airports must carry radio equipment and certain instruments, it is 
visualized that vehicles using a freeway system may be required to 
carry special radio equipment. Initially, this would be a simple 
receiver Which would permit the reception of voice broadcasts from 
a central control station. These voice messages would be produced 
by use of groups of recordings which would be selected by a computer 
and fed to the appropriate radio transmitter. By means of this 
improved communication between the traffic control system and the 
driver, it will be possible to supply the driver with much more detailed 
information than is possible with signs and signals. This would be 
of considerable benefit in directing traffic over alternate routes and 
explaining the reason why diversion is being required. 

Later, the communication between the system and the driver will 
be broadened to include the transmission of other information in addi- 
tion to voice messages. As an example, it would be possible to provide 
dashboard indications within the vehicle rather than depending en- 
tirely on external signs and signals. Still later, equipment will be 
stailable by which the driver of the vehicle can signify to the system 
such information as his desired destination. The driver will do this 
by means of a device similar either to a telephone dial or an adding 
machine keyboard in which he inserts certain numbers designating 
the area of his destination. Transmission of this information to the 
system can be accomplished in any of several ways. The most obvious, 
of course, would be by means of radio. 

It is visualized that these features may be realized over the period 
1965 to 1968. 

Research is being conducted on a braking system utilizing a radar 
type principle. Essentially the system is so designed that a signal is 
actuated on the dashboard in the event there is imminence of colliding 
with another vehicle. Studies are also being conducted on techniques 
which will enable the brakes to be applied automatically, the degree 
of application depending upon the imminence of the collision danger. 
While radar brakes are not directly a part of a freeway control system, 
oo le improve freeway operation inasmuch as they will decrease 
accidents. 
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STAGE III 


The greatest factor now limiting the capacity of freeways is the 
necessity for a human to guide and control the vehicle. By the pro- 
vision of automatic brakes and some method of automatic guidance, 
vehicles will be able to operate closer together, and freeway capacities 

can be increased by at least 100 percent. 

At least three companies are known to be working on vehicular 
guidance techniques. Generally, guidance of automobiles requires 
the provision of a wire or strip on or in the roadway; each vehicle is 
then equipped with a detector by which it traces the ‘path of this wire 
or strip. When the vehicle tends to deviate from the prescribed path, 
a corrective action is called for. In early developments, the driver 
will be signaled via indicators on the dashboard; he will then make 
the necessary manual steering corrections. In later developments, the 

call for corrective action will be fed to an automatic control unit which 
actuates the power steering of the vehicle to make the necessary 
correction. 

With the advent of automatic guidance and the other devices pre- 
viously described, once a driver has entered the freew ay system he can 
relax until time to leave the freeway. The freeway will, furthermore, 
carry greater volumes of traffic at acceptable speeds without accidents 
and without delays. 

In summary, the development of controls for freeways has already 
begun, and is v risualized as continuing in gradual stages over the next 
15 to 25 years. 

For this program to proceed in an orderly fashion, centralized 
planning is urgently needed. This planning would include the de- 
velopment of : 

1. Complete coordination between various levels of government 
and with industry. 

Financial support for research in freeway flow phenomena, 
ioe elopment of instrumentation, and formulation of operating prac- 
tices. 

3. Uniform standards for guidance systems, special vehicle equip- 
ment, and signal indications. 

Thank you. 

Representative McMintan (presiding). Mr. May, we are glad to 
have your testimony. 

Do you care to ask any questions, Mr. Broyhill? 

Representative BroyHity. No questions. 

Representative McMittan. Mr. Smith? 

Representative Smiru. No questions. 

Representative McMintzian. Mr. Gutheim? 

Mr. Gurueim. I am much edified by your description, Mr. May, 
of what is about. to take place on what we have been calling freeways. 
It seems to me that when that call for directive action comes over 
the little box on the dashboard, they are not going to be quite as free 
then as we think of them now. 

While you have certainly demonstrated that the capacity of free- 
ways is going to be substantially increased by the use of electronic con- 
trols of this kind, you certainly left an indelible impression on my 
mind that much of the fun of driving is going to be taken out of driv- 
ing during the peak hours. (Laughter. ] 
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I understand that in Detroit last week they began the first experi- 
nent in closing selected ramps in order to speed up the traffic by con- 
trol. Do you happen to know any more than is in the very able —_ 
that you have just presented of what the current situation today is 
in cities like Los Angeles, where the breaking down of expressways 
under heavy peak hour loads is a relatively common occurrence? Are 
they actually limiting the use of the freeways? 

Mr. May. I am not familiar with it, if action was taken last week 
inregard to closing ramps. : 

Prior to being with Thompson Ramo Wooldridge I was with Mich- 
igan State University and worked on research projects on the free- 
way system in Detroit with the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment and with the Bureau of Public Roads. 

We did conduct a study by closing a single ramp, making rather 
comprehensive studies before and afterward. —— 

We found we could carry more traffic and carry it without con- 
gestion by closing this particular ramp. 
~ Mr. Guruerm. I think I have one final question: To the man who 
lives rather closer to town this presents a picture of a freeway whose 
use has already been preempted by those who got on it before he has 
had a chance to. This is a rationing system, a control operation of 
some sort. 

Have you any comment on the operating aspects of that situation ? 

Mr. May. I am glad you brought that point up. There are two 
answers. 

First of all, since we are dealing with an electronic system we can 
design that system to control traffic either at the ramps far away from 
the downtown area or the ramps close in. So you can design the 
system the way you wish. 

‘I think the design primarily should be based upon giving the 
maximum benefit to the maximum number of motorists. ; 

The second aspect, and brought home to me in this New York study, 
was that without control they could pass, I believe, about 1,170 
vehicles in a single lane of the Holland Tunnel. 

With manual control of arranging the particles, the vehicles moving 
through the tunnel, they could pass in the neighborhood of about 1,250 
vehicles. In other words, about 90 vehicles were able to go through 
the tunnel during the peak hour that had not been able to go through 
prior to control. 

So instead of looking at it in a negative fashion of prohibiting indi- 
vidual vehicles, or perhaps, not preventing as much as holding, such 
things as holding areas may be a possibility, we will actually be able 
to pass more vehicles and serve more people during the peak hours, 
andagain without congestion. 

Mr. Gurnerm. May I comment finally that the equalization of these 
demands from different types or different classes of riders on freeways 
who live in different portions, in different stretches of the route, cer- 
tainly is going to imply some kind of equalizing mechanism. 

Have you any thoughts as to what the system that you have described 
implies for the organization that is to be set up by Congress, for 
example, to regulate and to insure the efficient operation of the type 
of freeways that are contemplated in this report ? 

Mr. May. I think the final decision has to be a policy matter. 

As T said earlier, the control system can be arranged in any way 
with the policies adopted. 
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Mr. GurHerm. You would not think, let us say, as at the present 
time by a series of individual jurisdictions having control each of the 
segment of the route that happens fortuitously to fall in the District 
of Columbia, in Maryland, in Virginia, and so forth ? 

Mr. May. On the summary I tried to point out the need for cen- 
tralized planning because if we are going to obtain vehicle guidance 
systems we are not speaking of the city of Washington or Maryland or 
Virginia. Weare speaking of the United States. 

Mr. GutruHerm. So we cannot get the capacity we want and can 
potentially realize in these freeways unless we have some kind of 
organization that can see to it that it can be developed ? 

Mr. May. That is correct. You can have some increase in capacity 
without the guided systems, but nevertheless the total freeway sys- 
tem in a given area will have to be controlled from a central point. 

Mr. Gutruem. That isall. 

Representative McMiiian. Thank you, Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Thank you, sir. 

ExuHIsBIT 39 


[From Journal of the Highway Division. Proceedings of the American Society of Civip 
Engineers, vol. 83, No. HW4, September 1957] 


OPERATION OF URBAN EXPRESSWAYS 


(By Joseph Barnett, Deputy Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads) 


Urban freeways and parkways often break down at peak volumes, stopping 
all traffic. This paper explains the reason for such stoppage when caused by too 
great traffic density, suggests a procedure for analyzing traffic thereon, and 
proposes that traffic entering expressways be controlled so that volume is kept 
well below possible capacity to insure free movement. 

The costliest highways per mile—first cost, maintenance, and operations— 
are the freeways, parkways, bridges, and tunnels in metropolitan areas. Several 
are breaking down repeatedly, i.e., traffic is stopped and capacity reaches zero. 
The breakdown invariably occurs when the highway is needed most: during 
morning or evening peak volumes or when large numbers of vehicles are trans- 
porting people to or from eenters of recreation. 

This paper outlines the causes of such breakdowns and suggests an investiga- 
tion procedure which the writer believes will lead to a solution of the problem. 
The investment in these highways is too great to tolerate their breakdown dur- 
ing periods of highest use when such breakdown can be avoided by a change in 
operating procedure. 

CAUSES OF BREAKDOWN 


Free flowing highways cease to flow at all for several reasons. The cause with 
which this paper is concerned, the one which results in frequent and more or 
less regular breakdowns is too much traffic—i.e., a density of vehicles so great 
that the highway has to operate at or near possible capacity as distinguished 
from practical capacity. 

When a freeway operates near possible capacity all vehicles move at nearly 
the same speed, all drivers stay in line at nearly all times and average spacing 
of vehicles is low. There is no leeway in operation. In effect, to use a struc- 
tural analogy, the structure is loaded to a point near the elastic limit and any 
additional load or a redistribution of the load to cause any part of the structure 
to be stressed beyond the elastic limit causes failure. There is no factor of 
safety left under such conditions of load. 

On a one-way roadway, half of a divided highway, operating at or near 
possible capacity the load, or traffic volume, is so near the limit of capacity 
that any additional load, or traffic volume, trying to use the roadway will re 
sult in complete failure or inability to accommodate any traffic. Such failure 
is also caused by a redistribution of the load, the traffic in one lane trying to 
use other lanes due perhaps to a driver stopping on a through traffic lane to 
load and light his pipe or calm a child, to such stoppage caused by a flat tire 
or mechanical trouble, or to any one of several other incidents. Where & 
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shoulder free of moving traffic is available, the stoppage is voluntary, and 
the driver rolls onto the shoulder, serious interference with the traffic stream 
may be avoided but where a vehicle stops on a through traffic lane for any 
reason whatsoever when the roadway is operating at or near possible capacity 
drivers naturally desire to use other lanes, as shown in figure 1. This redis- 
tributes the traffic load and causes failure or stoppage in all lanes. 

The reasons for such failure or complete stoppage are best illustrated in 
the Highway Capacity Manual (1). The discussion which follows is a summary 
of portions of part III: “Fundamentals of Highway Capacity.” The charts 
which follow are liberal adaptations of figures 8 and 7 of the manual and 
are used herein not as accurate representations of observed values but to illus- 
trate the discussion. As a matter of fact the Committee on Highway Capacity 
of the Highway Research Board has been reactivated under the chairmanship 
of Mr. O. K. Normann and the publication of new, recently observed values 
may be expected soon. 

Figure 2 shows average speed in relation to hourly traffic volume on the one- 
way roadway of a four-lane divided highway. The upper solid line represents 
the average speed when the highway is free flowing and there is little or 
no interference. The lower dashed line represents the average speed below 
which the hourly volume cannot be accommodated. For example, when the 
traffic is running at 2,000 vehicles per hour the average speed when the high- 
way is free flowing is about 40 miles per hour. If interference of one sort 
or another develops, speed drops but 2,000 vehicles per hour ean still be ac- 
comodated unless the interference is so severe that speed drops below 10 
miles per hour, in which case ears will begin to back up. When the roadway 
is operating at the commonly used design value of 3,000 vehicles per hour 
(1,500 vehicles per hour per lane) the leeway to allow for some interference 
is not as great. Vehicles will travel at about 36 miles per hour when free to 
move and will start backing up when there is cause to reduce speed below 
about 18 miles per hour. When volume approaches possible capacity, or about 
3,800 vehicles per hour, there is no leeway at all. Anything that will force 
vehicles to drop below about 30 miles per hour starts backing up the traffic. 
If the cause is one which still further drops the speed such as the situation 
in figure 1, or an increase in volume say at the entrance from a ramp, the 
situation becomes steadily worse and complete failure results. The lines of 
stopped vehicles back up at a rapid rate as the high approach volume reaches 
the end of the line. Unlike ordinary streets or expressways at grade there 
are few points of relief, the line may become miles long, and it is not unusual 
to take hours to unravel such snarls. 

The adverse situations described are compounded due to the capacity of the 
roadway being reduced as the speed drops. This is illustrated in figure 3 which 
represents the maximum capacity based on observing spacing of vehicles at var- 
ious speeds. When, as in the previous example, the two-lane roadway is operat- 
ing near possible capacity at 3,800 vehicles per hour and say a ramp entrance 
pours say 400 vehicles per hour into the traffic stream, the difference between 
possible capacity and volume is no longer the difference between 3,800 and 4,200 
but the drop in speed to say 20 miles per hour caused thereby reduces maximum 
capacity to about 3,400 vehicles per hour. The difference between capacity and 
volume is thus doubled to 800 vehicles per hour, further reducing speed, further 
reducing maximum capacity, further increasing the difference between capacity 
and volume, and so on and on until all vehicles are forced to stop and capacity 
is zero. 

This is the situation and sequence of events which the writer believes can be 
corrected by a change in operation. 


OBVIOUS REMEDIES 


This paper is not concerned with the several obvious solutions for preventing 
failure of expressways; full control of access which minimizes interference from 
the roadsides; shoulders invitingly accessible so that drivers are encouraged to 
stop thereon instead of on the through traffic lanes; high standard design which 
with access control minimizes accidents; costly policing and emergency hauling 
equipment prevalent in tunnels so that effect of a vehicle stop is short lived. 
We are here concerned with the failure resulting from too much traffic resulting 
in above critical density as previously described. 

One obvious solution is adequacy in the number of lanes. This leads to design 
of doubtful practicability in design, construction, and operation but even if these 
problems are solved the effect of concentrating such large volumes on ramps 
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leading to particular streets of a city is open to serious question. Its effect oy 
the city plan and circulation may be detrimental to say the least. Furthermore 
it is doubtful that expressways with more than the heretofore customary four, 
six, or eight lanes can be economically justified; even where some of the lanes 
are operated with reverse flow as between morning and evening peak hours, 

It can easily be shown that to meet probable traffic requirements a radial ex. 
pressway leading to the central area of a city should be designed with two lanes 
in each direction on the outskirts of the suburbs and increase steadily until six, 
seven, or even eight lanes in each direction are needed near the central area of 
the city. To keep the number of lanes within reason and avoid 12-, 14-, and 16. 
lane divided or multiple-roadway highways, several lanes may be designed for 
reverse flow where it fits traffic needs and mass transit may be called upon to 
reduce the private transportation volume. Nevertheless a cumbersome highway 
with extremely serious problems of interchange results. But even if practicable 
solutions are possible, can such highways be economically justified? The writer 
thinks not, but one can never tell for sure unless an analysis is made equating the 
annual worth of the cost and maintenance of the additional facilities needed for 
the extra lanes against the annual benefit to the road users who would use the 
extra lanes. The writer’s belief that such an equation would not show justification 
for the extra lanes is based on the inevitable conclusion that such lanes are 
needed only a small percentage of the time and are bound to accommodate a 
small percentage of the daily traffic. Lane for lane, an extra lane carries but a 
small percentage of the daily traffic carried by a lane of say a four- or six-lane 
highway. 

It seems far more sensible to keep the small slice of peak traffic volume off the 
expressway or at least delay it until the acute rush is over, particularly if it 
results in avoiding the expressway breakdowns now being experienced. Further- 
more we have to live with expressways now in operation which may increase 
from four-lane divided highways on the outskirts to six-lane, or in rare cases 
eight-lane, divided highways near the city centers. The Deegan Expressway, 
recently completed in New York City, is six lanes divided throughout its length. 
The Hollywood and Santa Ana Freeways in Los Angeles have six lanes in the 
suburbs and eight lanes through the heart of the city. The Congress Street 
Expressway in Chicago has six and eight lanes. The Gulf Freeway in Houston 
is six lanes throughout. Not one expressway now in operation has the variation 
in the number of traffic lanes in keeping with the traffic demand pattern during 
peak hours. To keep them from breaking down is the goal of the suggested pro- 
cedure which follows. 

PROCEDURE FOR SOLUTION 


The procedure suggested for preventing breakdowns of urban expressways 
because of overload is to study the traffic pattern for each and control the nun- 
bers of vehicles entering at each ramp so that no section of the expressway will 
operate close to possible capacity. 

An urban expressway operates with a repetitive pattern. The 5 weekday 
morning peaks are much the same, with some variation on Monday morning, 
and the 5 weekday evening peaks also are much the same, with some variation 
Friday evening. Well-established equipment and procedures are available for 
measuring the volumes correlated with the time of day entering each one-way 
roadway from each ramp and for measuring volumes, also correlated with the 
time of day, for numerous locations on the through roadway, at least ahead and 
beyond each entrance and each exit ramp. Average spot speed of traffic should 
be measured at numerous locations and average running speeds computed for 
each section between ramps. It is suggested that these data be gathered for 
appreciable mileage and include the expressway well beyond the areas of distress. 
It may be necessary to include the entire length of an expressway between points 
well beyond the suburbs on both sides of a city or between a point well beyond 
the suburbs on one side of a city to a point in the central area where good and 
rapid dispersion of traffic is assured. With several trials peak hours will surely 
be found when the expressway does not break down but just slows down for it is 
well known that even on an extremely inadequate capacity expressway, days of 
breakdown are followed by days of relative freedom of movement as some drivers 
caught in the jam choose other paths. 

It is suggested that the data then be plotted on straight-line diagrams of the 
expressway, hourly volume and average running speed in juxtaposition. It 
might be necessary to plot such line diagrams for the condition each half hour or 
each 10 minutes or each 5 minutes. Also in juxtaposition should be plotted a 
line representing a chosen hourly volume which is somewhat below possible 
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capacity so that there is some factor of safety, some leeway for incidents which 
might slow traffic but not below the speed which will start the chain reaction to 
failure described in the preceding part of this paper. For expressways with 
passenger vehicles predominating a value of 1,600 vehicles per hour per lane 
might be chosen or 3,200 vehicles per hour on the one-way roadway of a four- 
lane divided highway. Referring to figure 2, such traffic will operate with an 
average speed of 35 miles per hour and if interfered with can slow to an average 
speed of 20 miles per hour before difficulties develop. 

The diagrams of hourly volume described will likely show volumes for some 
sections, generally those near the city center, greater than the chosen safe 
yolume of say 1,600 vehicles per hour per lane. The solution is to remove 
the excess or, more correctly, prevent the volume developing above the chosen 
safe volume. This can be done, it is herewith submitted, by preventing com- 
plete fredom of movement on the ramp entrances approaching and in the 
critical section thus reducing the volumes entering from these ramps until 
the volume at the critical section is within the chosen safe volume. This could 
be done by multiplying the excess volume by the corresponding time interval 
for each diagram and developing a summation for the excess volume for the 
critical period of time, say an hour or an hour and a half or so. Relating time 
of day for the critical period, average running speed, and distance back to each 
entrance ramp leads to the time of day and period of time when volume should 
pe reduced at each entrance ramp. By trial and error and time of day of 
yolume reduction at each entrance ramp is determined so that the summation 
is about equal to the summation for the excess volume. How far back from the 
critical section such control should be exercised will likely be determined by 
judgment and trial and error. Ramps with storage space or with readily avail- 
able alternate streets will be favored over others for such treatment. 

It will take courage on the part of an administrator to control entrance ramp 
traffic particularly some distance from the critical section. At such locations 
the expressway is running freely and to be delayed before entering will be diffi- 
cult for a driver to accept. Educational preparation and warnings will be neces- 
sary. It will be particularly important to acquaint drivers with the benefits of 
such operation in being able to roll along without stoppage once on the express- 
way. The price paid will be a short delay at the entrance ramp. It is not 
expected that long delays will be necessary. If, for example, the volume at a 
ramp entrance must be cut in half for say 30 minutes it probably will be done 
by closing and opening the entrance every other minute or, more likely, 1 minute 
open and a longer period closed. 

CLOSURE 


The suggested procedure is untried. It should be tried. The investment in 
urban expressways is too great to continue allowing them to break down repeat- 
edly without trying to change the method of operation so that traffic will keep 
moving. The writer believes the suggested procedure will work if intelligently 
applied. When the data are collected and plotted and a tentative pattern of 
operation determined the public should be well prepared and traffic officers, 
possibly with walkie-talkies, used profusely. The time it will take to work out 
the “bugs” is problematical. Time and great effort are necessary but the rewards 
will justify them. 

With regard to urban expressways we are now in a similar situation we were 
in in the 1920’s with regard to streets. Street congestion was becoming intoler- 
able. Every driver felt he had the freedom of the streets. He could drive any- 
where and park in front of his destination. Patiently, remedies were tried and 
applied ; stop signs, traffic lights, one-way streets, widening, curb returns, chan- 
nelization, spot improvements, speed control, striping, progressive signals, and 
what-have-you. Today, despite triple the number of vehicles, congestion is less 
and travel on streets is more orderly and safer per unit of travel than in the 
1920's. 

At the present time every driver feels he has a right to enter an urban express- 
way at any time on any ramp. Some control for more orderly expressway travel 
and maintenance of capacity is inevitable. 
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STATEMENT OF J. C. VANCHERIE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
MONORAIL TRANSPORTATION CO. OF AMERICA, INC.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY CAESAR L. AIELLO, ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
AND A. FREEBORN BROWN, BEL AIR, MD. 


Mr. VancuerIe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aretio. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? I represent Mr. 
Vancherie, who is this man here. 

May I introduce myself and my associate and then let him take 
over? 

Representative McMinian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aretto. My name is Caesar Aiello; I am an attorney with 
offices at 725 15th Street NW., in Washington, D.C. 

Associated with me is Mr. A. Freeborn Brown, an attorney also, 
of Bel Air, Md., who represents Mr. Vancherie locally and in this 
matter. 

Mr. Vancherie is a businessman of Havre de Grace, Md., who con- 
ducts a bus transportation system. 

He has made a study of the monorail system limited to a particular 
area for Washington, that is, between the Dulles Airport and Wash- 
intgon, D.C., and at this time I would like to present him to you to 
explain his plan. 

He has brought also with him a scale model of the monorail system 
that he has, and we have some plans to submit and file with your 
committee, and also the method of operation of this, so we will not 
take but a very little bit of time. 

Representative McMiz1an. Without objection they will be filed and 
made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


Exursir 40 
How MoNnNorRAIL OPERATES 


Monorail Transportation Co. of America, Miami, Fla. 


Monorail trains run on the lower flange of wide flange structural beam shapes 
especially rolled in the steel mills for monorail, locked-to-the-track which was 
copyrighted in 1950 by John B. Fletcher and after incorporation sold to Mono- 
rail Co. of America. 

Locked-to-the-rail means absolute safety as to operation of the train, as there 
are two trucks, spaced about one-fourth the length from each end of each 
car. Each truck has four wheels, or eight wheels to each car. Each two 
wheels are powered by 50-horsepower motors, one on each side of the truck, 
or four 50-horsepower motors to each car. Motors will be double ended and 
drive the wheel spindle through Timken or ball bearings. Bach in a bath of 
sealed-in oil. (Similar to the rear end of your automobile.) The motors 
operating on 600 volt d.c. current at 2,640 revolutions per minute will not pro- 
duce an appreciable hum at 100 miles per hour. 

Motors will be supplied by current purchased from existing public utilities, 
and transformed in each car nacelle from a.c. to d.c. This is desirable for the 
reason that, specially designed motors while running free as on downgrade 
or reversed for braking will act as generators and feed power back into the 
transmission line, thus reducing the amount of power bought. This reduces 
operating expense. (Now in practice by electric surface trains.) Additional 
electromagnetic brakes will be used for hold brakes, the power for which will 
be supplemented by storage batteries which will automatically take over in 
case of power failure. 
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It takes, from a standing start, 60 seconds to attain a speed of 60 miles per 
hour, and 15 seconds more to reach 100 miles per hour, therefore block signals 
and block power cutoffs will be established at intervals where no oncoming 
train can enter the block until the leading train has cleared the block. 

Accident prevention for trains to collide with trains ahead. Each wheel wij] 
be steel attached to spindles, through bearings to motor spiral gears in a ratio of 
11%4 to 1. The wheels will be equipped with solid rubber tires reinforced with 
nyion for long wear. This feature serves a dual purpose: first, noiseless opera. 
tion, second, the least possible wear on the track. Rubber is easily replaceable 
Tracks expensive. 

All monorail trains will have a minimum of 20 feet clearance from ground to 
bottom of car. This feature alone deserve serious consideration, as passengers 
will breathe pure air. 

Air conditioning will be provided in each car in every train, reversible units 
for cooling or heating to maintain a temperature of 1G; ee 

It is to be noted that our design is flexible, in as much that each car is guys. 
pended from a ball and socket connection between the truck and the cars. The 
ball and socket connections will be supplemented by two universal joints, one 
on each side of ball and socket suspension. The universal joints support no 
weight in normal operation but either one is capable of supporting the weight 
of the car in the event of metal fatigue and the failure of ball and socket con. 
nection. An added safety factor. This permits the trains to take their natural 
banks by gravity on curves. The superstructure is designed to take centrifuga] 
force as to speed and radius of turn and a hurricane or wind load of 80 pounds 
per square foot (or 150 miles per hour hurricane on superstructure and trains.) 

Naturally the question arises as to a train arriving at a station during a high 
wind pressure on one side. Side sway will be solved for the trains entering 
stations by reduced speed, and contacting vertical rubber rollers, splayed at the 
entrance to enable the cars to stabilize themselves by means of contacting the 
platform guard; this will be sensitized to the cars by magnetic contacts. This 
permits the flow of passengers from one side of the car to platform without 
tilting the car floor. 

All trains will be double ended with controls in the end of the lead cars. Each 
car will be provided with key-locked controls so that any car cut out from the 
train may be operated to the shops by a hostler. 

Seating in all cars will be comfortable, foam rubber cushioned, fabric covered, 
adequate legroom, and ample baggage racks, overhead. 

sarge speedometer dials will be installed in each end of each car to permit 
the passengers to read the speed of the trains while in motion. 

At stations, escalators will be used to convey passengers from ground level to 
train platforms. 

Guards will be provided at all stations to open and close the gates opposite car 
doors. No trains can move until all gates and car doors are closed, due to auto- 
matic timing services. 


Mr. Aretto. Now, Mr. Vancherie, if you will be good enough to 
give your full name and address to the reporter. 

Mr. Vancuerie. J. C. Vancherie. 

Mr. Aretto. How do you spell it? 

Mr. VancuertE V-a-n-c-h-e-r-i-e. 

Mr. Aretto. Where do you live, Mr. Vancherie ? 

Mr. Vancuert. I live in Havre de Grace, Md., and Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Atetto, What business are you in? 

Mr. Vancuerte. I am in the eremaponpetaon business. 

Mr. Atetito. What kind of transportation ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Motor transportation. 

Mr. Aterio. How long have you been in that business ? 

Mr. VANCHERIE. Twenty years. 

Mr. Aretio. What is the transportation business called ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Intercounty Bus Lines. 

Mr. Atevto. Is the business incorporated ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aretio. Mr. Vancherie, are you a veteran ? 
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Mr. Vancuerir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aretio. Which wars? 

Mr. Vancuerte. World War I. 

Mr. Aretito. World War I. 

Now, Mr. Vancherie, you have given some study to a proposed 
monorail system. Would you please explain to the committee just 
what. you have in mind and what is involved, in your own way. 

Mr. Vancuerte. Mr. Chairman, we have before us here a scale 
model of the monorail system which was first conceived in 1898 in 
Germany. 

The first leg of the monorail was completed in 1901 and put in 
operation near Cologne over ariver. 

That. proved so successful that within 2 years they increased the 
21/-mile original system to 1014 miles, and that had been successfully 
in operation for a period of 60 years without one single accident that 
you could attribute to monorail. 

* T have here before me the second revision of the original monorail 
system in Germany. The first revision was made by John B. 
Fletcher, an architect and engineer, in 1930. 

Then he redevised the original monorail system, which is this one 
before us, in 1950. 

We offer this here as a medium of fast, economical transportation, 
safe transportation, between the new proposed Dulles Airport and 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Ate.xo. Is this system patented ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. The lock to the rail system is patented. 

Mr. AreLto. Who owns the patents ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Monorail Transportation Co. of America, Inc., of 
Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Are.tio. Are you in control of that corporation ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. [ am executive vice president. 

Mr. Aretio. Go on. 

Mr. Vancuerte. You will note here we have crossovers here, and 
the distance between the lower section of the car and the ground is 
20 feet, which makes your crossovers very safe for purposes of either 
crossing from one side of the road to the other or getting off the 
highway completely. 

What we anticipate doing is, you have a parkway on a dual high- 
way which today is absolutely worthless for anything other than to 
grow grass on it and cut it. 

We aim to build our system on that proposed parkway. 

By doing so we anticipate for the use of the right-of-way, to offer, 
whether it is U.S. Government or whoever may accept our plan, a 
portion of the gross revenue. 

Now, we can transport in each car 50 people, and we can operate 
one train with one car or five-car trains, which is 250 people at a time. 
That is moving mass transportation from one point to another. 

Over a period of 24 hours a day and over a period of the whole year 
we can safely transport approximately 26 million people. 

Mr. Areiio. Do you know the distance between the Dulles Airport 
and Washington, approximately ? 

Mr. Vancuerte, I understand the distance is 27 miles. If that is 
the case, we can transport, take out of there every 5 minutes, and it 
will take us 27 minutes from the airport to the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. AretLo. Have you contemplated a basic charge that might be 
involved per passenger in that kind of method of transportation ? 

Mr. Vancuertz. Well, the basic charge would be in the neighbor- 
hood of a dollar and a half to $2 per person for the distance of 27 
miles which, according to the present-day fares charged by taxicabs, 
bus companies, and limousines not rendering the service, the fast and 
economical service, which we have to render, we are a whole lot cheaper 
than they will be. 

Mr. Aretio. Now, have you brought with you a photocopy of your 
method of operation of this system ? 

Mr. VANCHERTE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aretio. May I have it, please? 

If the committee please, I have here a photocopy of how the mono- 
rail operates, and it is rather lengthy, and rather than taking the time 
of the committee, I would like to offer it to the committee and make 
it a part of the record in this matter. 

Representative McMinuan. We have already done so. 

Representative Broyuitu. Mr. Chairman, might I raise a question 
at this point? You might be planning on covering this phase of it. 

Mr. Aretxo. Yes, sir. 

Representative Broyuiiu. You said something about building this 
facility. 

Mr. Vancuerm. That is right. 

seer eeonen we Broyuity. Do you propose to construct this your- 
self ? 

Mr. VANCHERIE. The corporation expects to. 

Representative Broyumx. The corporation proposes to construct 
this itself? 

Mr. VANCHERIE. Yes, sir. 

Representative Broyum.. Without any subsidy or any financial 
assistance? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Without any subsidy of any or from any political 
subdivision. 

Representative Broyuiiti. Completely with private funds? 

Mr. Vancuerte. That is correct. 

Representative BroyHitu. Other than right-of-way? 

Mr. Vancuerre. And rights-of-way; and we are willing to pay a 
percentage of the gross receipts for the use of the right-of-way, to the 
Government. 

Representative Broyntiu. Then I will repeat your answer to be sure 
I make it clear. You propose to construct this facility entirely with 
private funds? 

Mr. Vancuertgz. That is correct. 

Representative Broruityt. No Federal assistance or Government 
assistance ? 

Mr. Vancuertre. That is correct. 

Representative Broyntiu. In effect, you would be renting the right- 
of-way ? 

Mr. Vancuerrs. That is right. 

Mr. Aretto. May I ask you if you have estimated the cost per mile 
of this sort of monorail system ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. John B. Fletcher, an architect and engineer did. 

Mr. Aretto. What did he say was the cost of this system? 
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Mr. VANCHERTIE. $1 million per mile. 

Representative McMinian. How does this compare with the cost of 
the subway per mile? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Well, subways cost anywhere from $15 million to 
$17 million per mile, and the monorail is $1 million. 

Mr. Aretio. May I ask you now, you anticipate the total overall 


cost of this system from Dulles Airport to Washington is in the 
neighborhood of $35 million ? 

Mr. VANCHERIE. $30 million. 

Mr. ArecLo. $30 million ? 

Mr. Vancuerig. That is including a terminal at this end of the 
proposed dual highway, whether it be the south end of the 14th Street 
Bridge, or the north end of the 14th Street Bridge. 

Mr. Areitio. Have you brought with you, Mr. Vancherie, a blueprint 
map of this particular monorail system ¢ 

Mr. Vancueriz. That is right. 

This, gentlemen, is an artist’s conception of the monorail system 
leaving International Airport, Miami, Fla. You will note that we 
have here a single rail coming in and out of the airport where, when 
we get out in the open field we have a dual rail. 

Mr. Aretto. Northbound and southbound ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Northbound and southbound. 

Mr. Arecio. Mr. Vancherie—— 

Mr. Vancuerte. All cars will be heated, air conditioned, just like 
you ride in a pullman. 

fepresentative McMirzan. What will be the speed of those cars? 

Mr. VANciERIE. We can go anywheres from 1 to 100 miles an hour. 

Mr. Atetio. Mr. Vancherie, have you associated yourself with any 
important manufacturers in contemplation of putting a rail system like 
that into operation ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. We have. St. Louis Car & Foundry, Kaiser Alu- 
minum, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Mr. Aretto. And you would have them be associated with you in 
the building of this sort of a monorail system if it was approved 4 

Mr. Vancuerte. Definitely. 

Mr. AreLLo. If the committee please, I would like to present this for 
the record, make it a part of the record so that the committee may have 
something before it. 

Representative McMitxian. Without objection, it will be made a part 
of the committee files. 

(The sketch referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Areiio. Mr. Vancherie, what have you to say with respect to the 
—- by this system with any other method of transportation or 
traliic ¢ 

Mr. Vancuertgr. It does not have any interference to any other 
method of transportation or traffic. If anything at all, I am inclined 
to believe that it will help the local transportation system within the 
city. 

ar Aretto. What about cross traffic? There is plenty of clearance 
there 

Mr. Vancuerte. There is plenty of clearance under all the cross- 
overs with the plans of 20 feet which the present-day carrier requires, 
13% feet which gives him 614 feet leeway to get under. 
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Your overhead signal lights today are only about 1314 feet above the 
ground. They clear them, so we have another 614 feet to play with, 

Mr. Aretto. Who would maintain the grass and the shrubs in the 
park system as you visualize it ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. We aim to maintain the grass, keep the shrubs in 
there and keep flowers in there. 

Mr. Aretxo. I think, if the committee please, that is about our case, 

Mr. Vancuerte. May I explain to the committee that access to the 
monorail and between the two terminal points will be by platform 
access to which will be by escalators. 

Mr. Aretito. And you do contemplate having terminal facilities both 
at Washington and at the airport ? 

Mr. Vancuertz. Well, at the airport we figure on using the facili- 
ties of the airport authority. In Washington we build our own 
terminal. 

Mr. Arexio. If the committee has any questions, we will be very 
glad to answer them. 

Representative McMitian. Is that the Chantilly Airport you are 
talking about? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Yes. 

Mr. Aretio. Yes, Chantilly; they call it Dulles Airport now, I be. 
lieve ; yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan (presiding). I am sorry that I was called to the 
phone and missed the main part of your testimony, of your presenta- 
tion. 

Have you developed the capacity of the monorail? How many peo- 
ple will this monorail carry ? 

Mr. Vancuertz. We can move 250 people at each time, that is, con- 
sisting of a train with 5 cars. 

The CuarrMan. You show three cars there. 

Mr. Vancuerte. We show three cars there, but we can operate one, 
two, three, four, or five cars. 

The CuatrMan. This is five cars over what period of time? 

Mr. VancuHertz£. Every 5 minutes. 

The Cuamrman. You move five cars every 5 minutes from a given 
point, isthat what you are saying? 

Mr. Vancuerte. That is right. 

The Cuairman. And five cars have a total capacity of what? 

Mr. VANCHERIE. 250 people. 

The Ciaran. 250% That is 50 people per car? 

Mr. Vancuerte. 50 people per car, moving 3,000 people an hour. 

The Cuarmman. And just one further question, because you may 
well have covered this on your original testimony, and I do not want 
to go over the same ground, but do you have any monorails similar 
to this in operation in the United States today ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. There is a monorail system operating in the United 
States today, but it is different from what we have before you. Theirs 
rides on the top single rail, which was inaugurated in Disneyland 
here about a month ago. 

The Cuarrman. Is this in Seattle, Wash., the monorail system? 

Mr. Vancuerie. No, in Disneyland, in Los Angeles, Calif. 

The CuarrMan. Is therea monorail system in Seattle, Wash. ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. There is one being built there for the fair, which 
will be a mile and a half system. 
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The CHarrMAN. I see. 

With the exception of the one that is now in operativn at Disney- 
Jand, and the one that is under construction at Seattle, Wash., in 
connection with the fair which is next year, is that correct 

Mr. VANCHERIB. Yes, sir. ; 

The CuHarrMan. These are the two monorail systems in the conti- 
nental United States ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. I see. 

One further question : What width is required for this? 

Mr. VANCHERIB. 20 feet. 

The CuarrMAn. 20 feet right-of-way ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. And it never varies in width during the course of 
the run ¢ 

Mr. VANcuertE. Only when it reaches the airport because it would 
go from a dual track to a single track. 
~The CuarrMan. It goes froma double track to a single track ¢ 

Mr. Vancuerte. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that result ina narrower right-of-way ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Well, it does not result in a narrow right-of-way, 
but that is all the right-of-way which we would need because we would 
be pulled up to a loading and unloading platform, and you only unload 
from one side. 

The CHamman. I see. 

I am sorry if I missed the principal part of your presentation. If 
Idid I sure will read it. 

Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative Broynitu. If I understand you correctly, you are 
proposing this as an express means of communication between Wash- 
ington and the Dulles International Airport? 

Mr. Vancuerie. Express transit between Dulles Airport and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Representative Broyum.. You are not proposing stops along the 
way to pick up passengers ¢ 

Mr. Vancuertge. Well, you may have one or two. I would not sug- 
gest more than one or two—if you have congested areas between these 
two points, you cannot deprive a congested area from having access 
to the District of Columbia or the airport, as the case may be. 

Representative BroyHitL. Would this monorail system work as a 
part of a rapid transit system for other areas in the metropolitan area 
of Washington ? 

Mr, Vancuerte. I would say, no. Monorail transportation is pure 
and simple a rapid transit system to move large bodies of people from 
one place to another. 

Representative Broyum. In what way would the rapid transit sys- 
tem be affected by having rapid transit stations along the way ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. It would not work because you would be killing the 
effect of it. With 20 feet you are using the highway, whereas in the 
city you would have it over in the middle of the street. They have it 
in the middle of the street in Germany, and by a stop and go proposi- 
tion, by stopping at. every corner you hardly get enough speed to move. 

Representative Broyum. I cannot understand how that problem 
would differ from any other rapid transit system, subways or—— 
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Mr. VANCHERIE. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And with whom have you taken those steps? 

Mr. VancueErI£. With the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

The CuatrMan. I guess that would be the FAA today; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Aretio. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Pardon me, go on, Judge. I did not mean to move 
in there. 

Representative Smiru. I did not recognize this thing here; I am a 
country boy. 

The CHatmrMan. Your voice came through very well here, I might 
say. 

Did you want to explore this further ? 

Representative Smiru. No; I am finished. 

The CHarrmMaNn. Well, I am wondering if you might develop the 
point that was covered by Congressman Smith. As I understand you 
tosay, you have taken this matter up with the proper FAA authorities; 
isthat correct ? 

Mr. Aretio. Yes. We have made, on behalf of this gentleman, Mr. 
Vancherie, I have inquired as to what steps are necessary to go through 
inorder to obtain a franchise and, as you might expect, I was told that 
it was premature, that they were not sure what was going to be done. 
They would be very glad to discuss it with us at an appropriate time, 
and that is about as far as we have got. I mean we are just waiting 
to see what the developments are here, and we were told about a hear- 
ing that was coming on and maybe it would be well for us to come on 
here and present our case to this committee and then pick it up from 
there to develop it, and that is about where we are right now. 

The Cuarrman. Well, without belaboring the point, I am wonder- 
ing what control FAA has over a monorail system from the Dulles 
Airport into Washington, D.C.? Do they control that transportation 
feature ? 

Mr. Aretto. They control the operations at the airport itself, and 
I will be very glad to give you the names of the gentlemen I discussed 
this with. 

The CuatrMan. Yes, it might complete the record, sir, if you would 
indicate the people with whom you discussed this matter at FAA. 
That can be supplied for the record. 

Mr. Atetio. Yes, sir; I will be glad, very glad, to supply it. 

The Cuairman. If you will just supply it to the reporter, and then 
it will be supplied to us. 

As I understand your answer, it certainly is in a very preliminary 
stage ? 

Mr. Aretio. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. You simply discussed it with them, and they told 
you discussions at this time were premature, that there was going to 

an overall transportation hearing, and they suggested you come be- 
fore us and make the presentation here ? 

Mr. Aretio. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is that a fair summary of it? 

Mr. Ateiio. That is about it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I think the names could be supplied. 

Mr. Aretto. Mr. Louis Burton, Director of the Bureau of National 
Capital Airports FAA, Washington, D.C.; chief of both of the air- 
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Mr. Vancuertz. Well, subways do not stop at every corner. 

Representative Broyuitn. No, but a subway train does not go from 
one end of the city to the other. Does the monorail not have stops 
along the way ? 

Mr. Vancuerix. I anticipate several stops on the dual highway 
here, but if you want to inaugurate this thing into a subway from 4 
suburb into the city, then you will have to provide parking lots at the 
suburb end, and you have a distribution center when you get down to 
the city. 

Representative Broyutiy. Does the Monorail Transportation Co. of 
America, Inc., have sufficient capital to put this into being ? 

Mr. Vancueriz. We can get sufficient capital. 

Representative BroyuHiLL. You do not have it yet? 

Mr. Vancuerte. We donot needit. [Laughter. | 

Representative Broynity. The question here is what comes first, the 
chicken or the egg, whether you get the franchise or the capital. 

Mr. Vancuerte. If you gentlemen authorize us to build them we 
will have the money. 

Representative Broyniiy. A question about operations: you say 
this is modeled after one that was in Germany ? ; 

Mr. Vancuertg. That is right. 

Representative Broyui. Is that operating now ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Yes, sir; it has been operating since 1901. 

Representative Broyuitu. One system, just the one? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Just the one; that is right. 

Representative Broyuitu. Is there any operating anyplace else in 
the world ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Yes, sir; there is one in this country here in 
Disneyland. 

Representative Broynttu. I heard there was one operated in Japan, 
or proposed. 

Mr. Vancuerte. No. Japan is proposing, Tokyo is proposing, to 
build a monorail system, but they have not got around to it yet. 

Representative Broyninty. That is all I have. 

Mr. Aretio. If the committee please, I will be glad to bring that a 
little closer; you might want to ask some questions if you look at ita 
little closer. 

The CuHarrman. I can see it from here even with my trifocals, 
[Laughter.] What would we see if we came down closer ? 

Mr. Aretxo. I think you would get a closer picture of what is 
involved there, but I am sure you can see it very well from where 
you sit. 

The CHatrman, I think we can. If we cannot we will step down, 
and I appreciate your suggestion. 

Mr. Atretito. Thank you very much, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Congressman Smith ? 

Representative Smrru. Are you negotiating for a franchise with 
the airport administration at Dulles ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. I do not quite hear you, sir. 

The CuarrMaNn. Fis question is are you negotiating for a franchise 
with the Dulles Airport Authority ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. We have taken preliminary steps to secure a fran- 
chise between the District of Columbia and the Dulles Airport. 

The CHatrMaNn. You say you have? 
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Mr. GutTHerm. 6,000. 
Mr. VANncuERrtIE. 6,000 per buses, and how many buses would they 
se? 
5 Mr. Guruem. This is the capacity of one lane of highway or one 
track of highway. 

Mr. Vancuerte. But it does not give the number of buses which 
they use to transport 6,000 people per hour. 

Mr. GurHem. This is based on an estimate. 

Mr. Vancuerte. A bus can only carry 41 passengers at a time, and 
a monorail car will carry 56 people at a time, which is a little over 
3,000 per hour. That is scheduling one train leaving every 5 minutes. 
You can dispatch trains more frequently if you wish. , 

Mr. Guruerm. I think we get very well the information you give 
us. I was only giving you some supplementary information so that 
the committee might have an order of magnitude. This would be 
comparable to, let us say, 120 buses an hour. 

Mr. Vancuerte. Yes, sir. The big difference is we are off the road 
out of everybody’s way, and the buses are in everybody’s road. 

Representative Broyum.. May I ask a question? I hate to be repe- 
titous, because yon have answered this question once. 

Mr. Vancuertz. You goright ahead. 

Representative Broynitu. But Iam rather fascinated by this mono- 
rail proposal, and since it compares so favorably in cost to any other 
form of rapid transit system. I cannot understand why it would not 
be adaptable for our overall metropolitan problem. 

Mr. Vancuerre. Well, it can be adaptable for the suburbs and 
coming into the city providing you provide a distribution center in the 
middle of the city. 

Representative Broyuii.. You would have to do that in any rapid 
transit system, would you not ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. That is right. 

Representative Broynitt. And, even though these cars are 20 feet 
high, you could place substations along the way a proper distance 
apart, and make the monorail system functional, could you not? 

Mr. Vancuerre. You can make it function from the four various 
points which you have here in the District of Columbia. But the 
trouble that you are going to run into here is going to be coming from, 
we will say, Chevy Chase or Hyattsville or Georgetown or up through 
Alexandria there somewheres, which will be four directions that 
people are going to holler because it is going to mar the beauty of 
the city. 

Representative Broyumx. That comes into my second question. 
How do you propose to get this into Washington from the Dulles 
Airport? Have you checked with the Fine Arts Commission ? 

r. VANCHERIE. Well, that is the reason why I anticipated staying 
on the other side of the 14th Street Bridge. (Vaceiner.] 

Representative Brornm.. Of course, this is probably a leading 
question or an unfair question, but do you think that this is estheti- 
cally undesirable, the monorail ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. No, it is not undesirable. It is just one of those 
things where we have a lot of busybodies here, and we have a lot back 
where I come from, but the question in my mind is that we have got 
to provide some means of transportation to get off the ground. The 
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ports in the vicinity, area, George M. McSherry, and then I was re. 
ferred to this committee. 

The Cuatrman. I see. Very fine. I do appreciate your presep. 
tation. 

Possibly Mr. Gutheim has some questions ? 

Mr. Guruerm. I confess to a certain curiosity, Mr. Vancherie, as 
to what happens to this system when you get downtown in Washing. 
ton? If you will refer to the transportation plan to the left there, the 
route coming in from the International Dulles Airport, that is showy 
on the map and comes in and joins the so-called inner loop in Wash. 
ington. What happens to the monorail there ? 

Mr. Vancuerie. We did not anticipate crossing the 14th Stree 
Bridge. 

Mr. Gutuem. You would not come across the Potomac? 

Mr. Vancuertisr. No, we were not figuring on it, but if the commit. 
tee insists that we cross the river, then we anticipate on using, with 
their permission, the abutments of the bridge which was torn down, 
14th Street. 

Mr. Guruetm. So that you intended to take your system to the air. 
port, and those who desired to take your system to the airport, would 
go by cab to a terminal on the Virginia side ¢ 

Mr. Vancuert®. There would have to be a distribution center. 

Mr. Guruem. And ascend, via escalator, and go to the monorail. 

I would like to get some idea of what the total volume of business 
at the Dulles Airport is per day. Do you have any idea from the FAA} 

Mr. Vancuertize. What the total airport business at the Dulles Air. 
port is today ? 

Mr. GuTHerm. Yes. 

Mr. Vancuertm. I would say it was nil. 

Mr. Guruerm. I do not mean today, but when it is in operation? 

Mr. Vancuerte. Well, it is figured that the National Airport today 
will handle approximately 12 million people over a period of a year, 
in and out of the airport. 

Mr. Guruetm. Could you reduce that to comparable figures with 
the 3,000 persons per. hour who would be carried by your monorail 
operating at full capacity ? 

Mr. Vancuerre. Well, full capacity it will go to 25 million. 

If we carried a full load every time we left the terminal of 250 
people we could transport 26 million people a year. 

Mr. GuTHEem. Yes. 

I insert in the record at this point a reference to page 253 of 
the mass transportation hearings by this committee a year ago at 
which we gave the figures per hour showing the capacity by various 
modes of transportation provided by the American Transit Associa- 
tion. Passengers in automobiles on elevated highways, 2,625; pas- 
sengers in buses on surface streets, 9,000; passengers in streetcars on 
surface street, 13,500; passengers in streetcars on private tracks, 
20,000 per hour, passengers at local subway trains, 40,000 per hour; 
and passengers in express subway trains, 60,000 passengers per hour. 

I am providing these figures only so that we will have some order of 
magnitude by which to compare with the 3,000 persons per hour which, 
I believe you said this particular system would be able to haul. 

Mr. VAancuerte. We would like to compete with theirs. You say 
traveling by buses, how many per hour? 
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automobile people are discussing 6 million automobiles a year, and you 
will wreck two-thirds of them and you will still have a surplus of 2 
million everywhere, every year. Where are you going? You either 
get off the ground or you go under the ground. ; 7) 

Representative Broyumi. You do not plan to bring this into 
Washington proper then ? 

Mr. Vancuerte. My suggestion is either the north end of the 14th 
Street Bridge or the south end to make a distribution center, and you 
are centrally located, and you have a central distribution center for 
the entire city. 

It can be brought in if you people desire it. But I would recom- 
mend staying on either side of the 14th Street Bridge. 

Representative Broyuity. You probably have dealt with or heard 
about dealing with the Fine Arts Commission before deciding to stay 
on the other side. 

Mr. Vancuenrte. I have heard of them. 

The Cuairman. Well, gentlemen, thank you very much. 

Mr. Vancuerie. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrMan. We do appreciate your appearance here today and 
your very colorful and illustrative presentation. 

Mr. Aietio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. John Coyle. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN COYLE 


Mr. Coytz. Mr. Chairman, I have some exhibits here which will go 
into my presentation. I think Mr. Gutheim has some copies, but I 
have some more. 

The Cuairman. That is very fine. We will ask that they be picked 
up and distributed among the committee members, if you desire. 

Mr. Corte. My name is John Coyle. I am employed by MIT, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, under a contract to do opera- 
tions research with the Defense Department. 

Iam a resident of Arlington. My interest in the mass transporta- 
tion survey stems from my membership in the Arlington Planning 
Commission, the community development committee of the Arlington 
Civic Federation, and as a member of the drafting committee we 
reported on the survey to the interfederation council. 

However, I speak as a private citizen and not on behalf of any of 
these organizations and, to some extent, from a tendency to feel that 
there is an interesting professional challenge to an operations re- 
searcher in this field. 

Operations research deals very largely with problems of how do 
you make sound policy decisions on the basis of very imperfect data, 
and I think that one characteristic of this problem that you have is the 
imperfection of the data, the doubtful population forecasts, for ex- 
ample, and the many questions about what will be the best and most 
efficient transportation system. 

Now, I am not prepared to criticize the population forecasts. I 
think they have done very well, but one has to admit that they do not 
tell you what the population is going to be. 

In questions of this kind, where you have to look forward on a ey 
dubious premise, we find that the solution is inevitably one whic 
seems almost perfectly obvious; that you have got to be very sure, 
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exactly what your objectives are; that you have to look for side effects, 
consequences in which the corrective measures signal some stimulus, 
some response, which is a counteragent to the effect which you are 
trying to accomplish. 

‘Finally, you have to provide throughout the life of the system that 
you are talking about continual reevaluation in which you feed back 
data based on current accomplishments into the evolution of new 
policy. Fo Sel Po 

It is quite feasible to evolve planning procedures that are con- 
servative in the sense that you do not depend too much on commit- 
ments to decisions based on somewhat speculative premises. 

Now, this present hearing, I understand, deals with the recommen- 
dations for the transportation authority and not with the details of 
the planned routes and facilities, so I am going to forgo some of the 
comments that I might otherwise have about this. 

The Cuairman. I would very much appreciate it if you would limit 
your approach to this problem to the organization and finance feature. 
~ Mr. Corte. I would be glad to do that, sir. 

I would address myself to the text of the preliminary draft which 
you have, and my concern with it is that the extent of the powers and 
duties which are proposed by the draft seem somewhat out of propor- 
tion with the responsibilities which are given to the authority to 
achieve its ends. 

It seems to me we need some slight increase, perhaps, in discretionary 
power, but primarily an increase in the responsibilities of the author- 
ity to see to it that it insures not just the successful achievement of an 
engineering objective but that it assures that this successful achieve- 
ment will not amount to a dismal failure of the social and economic 
objectives, that is, to relieve congestion, to improve the efficiency of 
movement within the metropolitan area. 

It is this objective to relieve congestion, and not just the growth 
and development of the metropolitan area, as a populationwise method 
of relief or in some other measure, this relief sLatnelaiian which will 
permit the orderly transition of the business of Government, which is 
the kind of basic motive that allows you to legislate on this thing, to 
begin with. 

I have provided an exhibit here which is sort of an annotated copy; 
it is pages 5, 8, and 10, of the preliminary draft, to illustrate the kind 
of changes proposed, and I do it this way. It seems rather presump- 
tuous, and I hope you will not think of it in that way, since I am accus- 
tomed to trying to do completed staff work on something of this kind. 


ExHIsIT 41 


(The proposed amendments to a draft “National Capital Transportation Act” 
are shown below in italics. The full text of the act as drafted by the legislative 
drafting research fund of Columbia University is contained in this committee’s 


publication, ‘National Capital Transportation Authority: Preliminary Draft for 
Discussion Purposes.” ) 


A BILL To develop a unified and integrated system of transportation for the metropolitan 
area of the District of Columbia ; to create a National Capital Transportation Authority ; 
to coordinate improvement of highway facilities wita the development of mass transit 
facilities ; to develop means for relieving urban congestion ; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1960.” 

Sec. 2. DECLARATION OF CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND OBJECTIVES.—The Con- 
gress finds that the continued growth and development of, and more efficient 
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flow of people and good within, the District of Columbia and the adjacent com. 
munities of Maryland and Virginia, constituting the National Capital region 
as defined in section 1(b) of the National Capital Planning Act of 1952, are 
essential for the orderly transaction of the business of the Government of the 
United States and of the government of the District of Columbia. The Cop. 
gress declares that the attainment of a unified and integrated system of trans. 
portation coordinating highway development with improvement in mass transit 
facilities and control of parking and with land use for the National Capita] 
region is a matter of national policy. The attainment of this objective is 
responsibility of the Congress under the Constitution to exercise exclusive legis. 
lation over the District of Columbia, to regulate interstate commerce, to provide 
for the national defense, to establish post roads and to give its consent, where 
appropriate, to agreements and compacts entered into by two or more States, 
It is the purpose of this Act to enable each agency of government, Federal] 
State, and local, to play its most effective role in providing a unified and inte. 
grated system of transportation for the National Caiptal region, and to accom. 
plish its separate objectives in consonance therewith. 
* * * * * * 


Sec. 9. Functions, DuTIES, AND POWERS OF AUTHORITY.—(a) The Authority 
is authorized to develop a system of transportation [for] appropriate to the 
needs of the National Capital region. To carry out this responsibility the 
Authority— 

* * * * * * 

(10) Shall make studies of all phases of transportation into, within, and 
out of the National Capital region, and from time to time, shall publish 
summaries of such studies. The Authority may itself undertake or it may 
cooperate with other government agencies in additional studies relating to 
transportation, land use, economic development, intergovernmental coopera- 
tion, vehicular traffic operation and use, planning generally, urban, suburban, 
and rural problems, and fiscal considerations which, directly or indirectly, 
relate to the National Capital region. At the request of Federal, State, and 
local public agencies, and parties interested in proceedings before such 
agencies, the Authority may make studies of the impact of proposed actions 
upon the transportation facilities, and shall make these available in a manner 
appropriate to the proceedings. The Authority may enter into agreements 
with government agencies or persons for development or research work. 

(11) May represent the public interest in the avoidance or reduction of 
congestion by appearance as amicus curiae before public agencies respon 
sible for zoning actions, public utilities regulation, Federal policy dispersal 
or hours of work, and other decisions affecting traffic and land uses which 
generate traffic. 

Mr. Corte. The comments on page 5 deal with expanding the objec- 
tives to include the relief of congestion which I was rather surprised 
to find was not one of the objectives considered in the proposed draft. 

The change on page 8 simply changes the words “transportation for” 
the National Capitol Region, to “transportation appropriate to the 
needs of,” and is intended to require the Authority to justify its actions 
on the basis of broader community purposes than simply the achieve- 
ment of so many additional passengers per hour delivered to the cen- 
tral district, or something of that kind, or so many miles of concrete. 

The change on page 10, which deals with functions of the Authority, 
aim to include the representation of public interest or other agencies 
which may be involved in land use planning, and to include public 
utilities regulation, Federal policy, Federal dispersal policy, or hours 
of work and other kinds of things which have to do with uses of land 
which may generate or affect the rate at which traffic is generated. 
These have the purpose of requiring the Authority to justify its actions 
and to take an active, conscious concern in the problem of congestion 
as a whole without, I hope, unduly infringing on the powers of the 
many other agencies which must cooperate if an acceptable community 
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objective, if the mass transportation is to meet the community objec- 
tives. 

I do not pretend to be a competent drafter of legislation so these 
are—I do not hold for the exact wordings or anything of this kind, but 
[am not sure just what I need to say to support these recommendations. 

On the one hand, it seems to me self-evident, so why else would you 
need a transportation system? Isn’t that so? Why do you have to 
state the obvious, that it is done to relieve congestion? And yet we 
have transportation systems all over the country which somehow have 
not succeeded in doing this, and it seems that we should insist that 
the transportation authority is conscious of this basic objective. By 
itself the achievement of any conceivable transportation plan does not 
assure it. 

We might also say why not determine what sort of system will do 
the job, and assign this job to a competent authority? Well, that, in 
effect, is what you have done, what you have proposed to do. 

You have tried to design a system that will work in 1980, and then 
find out what is the best way of going about it. 

Now, the reason why you cannot quite get away with this is that in 
1960 we design by 1960 standards, and you know perfectly well that 
in 1980 to 2000 there are going to be different concepts of a great many 
kinds. 

We have already struggled with the problem of trying to design 
and trying to specify the population and other elements of the require- 
ment. The most important, however, is that the choice of the trans- 
portation system will probably have more influence on the population 
in 1980 than any other single factor. In effect, you are designing 
around a fixed specification which did not take the transportation 
system into account, and proposing to put into this basic fixed popula- 
tion pattern which you presume a factor the development of which 
will in itself influence the population growth. 

Now, congestion is an interaction between an adequate capacity and 
atoo heavy demand; and whatever the scale or rate at which you build 
anew transportation facility, whether or not it will relieve congestion 
is contingent on its relationship to whether or not it happens at that 
time to be adequate to the demand. And not only the demand in 
general, the total number of people in the metropolitan area, or what 
have you, but haphazard elements create local congestion that can 
prevent total exploration of ways of improvement. 

Public and private development, therefore, it seems to me, must be 
encouraged to favor areas which are inadequately served and to avoid 
areas Which are adequately served, and developments must be phased 
in time to avoid too early an anticipation of the growth of the 
transportation capacities. 

I dink that one of the most important contributions of the trans- 
portation study—and this is one that has thus far, I think, been over- 
looked—is its demonstration of analytical methods to treat these inter- 
actions between land use and transportation requirements, as suitably 
modified, specifically by the incorporation into the model of the data 
which are available on the effects of highway loading on traffic speeds. 

The methods of the transportation study can be used to determine 
the impact of specific proposed land uses on traffic loads, and on 
commuting at times, and that kind of thing. 
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Now, this kind of an analy sis and its use as a quantitative basis for 
euiding public policy in zoning and land use planning seems abso- 
lutely desir: able, if not absolutely necessary, if mass transportation js 
to contribute its full share. Of course, I don’t advocate that a trans. 
portation authority be given authority over zoning policy. But | 
propose that the information which the transportation authority— 
rather, I propose that the information which can be developed by the 
kind of methods that have been used in devising what so far has been 
solely the transportation side of the problem can also be used for 
controlling the growth or demand side of the problem in order to 
permit or der ly dev elopment. 

Now, I may have sounded as if I was a little bit against growth and 
development. I simply wish to state that growth and development j 18 
not itself the feature that justifies your action. No one can possibly 
be against growth; it is the mec hanism by which we maintain our ever- 
increasing sti andard of living. But the relief of congestion is even 
more impor tant in the conduct, the orderly conduct of Government, 
The time lost by employees commuting to work and by Government 
officials circulating within the area, in the general amenity of the area, 
that attracts people of high caliber to stay or to move here and serve 
the Government, are certainly important elements of the orderly 
conduct of Government business. 

The economic arguments, the need for an expanding tax base, or the 
growth to replace older areas, did not necessarily even overwhelm the 
economic policy of congestion, when calculated on an objective basis, 

One simple caleulation is that the amount of money people spend 
on transportation throughout the United States, which was about $30 
billion in 1955, of which something like half was spent in the cities, is 
comparable in total as an economic activity to the some $13 billion 
of total tax revenue or of total city government expenditures. 

This is to say, then, that urban transportation has about the same 
general economic impact upon the taxpayers as paying taxes does; it 
is just about as much of the total part of the people’s budget. 

Therefore, an improvement in the efficiency of transportation, that 
is, a decrease in the time spent in st: anding in traffic jams, or that 
kind of thing, has the same impact, percentagewise, as ; change of a 
similar percent in the taxable base, or the efficiency of a local govern- 
ment, or something of that kind. 

I am simply trying to establish a sense of proportion, a perspective 
on the scale of the importance of transportation. 

We could even say something about redevelopment and the main- 
tenance of downtown amenities having an almost similar impact. 
The recent statistic that some, I think it was 20 percent, of the age 
group between 17 and 44 in the District of Columbia have moved to 
the suburbs and have been replaced by an equal number of population 
comprising largely children who do not commute to work is an im- 
portant facet in the distribution of transportation requirements. 

Now, if one could somehow or other have prevented this, persuaded 
this—and I haven’t been able to get the figures to calculate exactly 
how many people this involved—one is making a contribution to the 
transportation situation; that is, by bringing the people back down- 
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town. It is not too different in magnitude from what you get by 
putting a subway system out to Silver Spring. That is, it is a major 
facet of land use activity which deals with the transportation require- 
ment, which is measured by contrast by comparison with the whole 
mass transportation problem. 

Finally, I agree, then, that you don’t want to put redevelopment or 
the location of Government activities or zoning responsibilities di- 
rectly under the tr ansportation authority. But I insist that to a 
great degree the objectives of all these activities have very much in 
common, ~and that there is great danger that unless these common ele- 
ments of purpose are understood and ac ‘knowledged and actively 
sought by these activities, that they will work at cross-purposes with 
each other, and may simply reinforce and perpetuate, on a larger 
scale as the area grows, the unbalances of inefficiency which lead to 
congestion and which it is the purpose of the mass transportation au- 
thority, { presume, to eliminate. 

So I am suggesting, then, that you do what may be opening a crack 
in a sort of Pandora’s box, with political involvement by the author- 
ity, im permitting the authority to, in effect, meddle in land use 
policies within its competence as a Federal agency, acknowledging 
that most land use policies are jealously ouarded as a prerogative of 
both the jurisdictions. 

I believe that this is necessary and important. There is no engi- 
neering solution to congestion if growth is left altogether free. I 
don’t want the Authority to turn out to be a whipping boy for prob- 
lems that must be solved if we are to succeed in eliminating congestion. 
The problems that must be solved are hard, local political decisions. 
In many cases, they are much more political than they are technical. 
They are problems of how much do we want to spend, how much 
congestion can we tolerate before we rise up in arms, who is to pay 
for them, are we to penalize the drivers of the autos or the downtown 
real estate values, or what part of the economy is going to take 
the gaff ? 

These are problems which can’t be solved technically; they must be 
solved by public debate, and by keeping them open for debate for a 
long period. And if you brush these problems under the rug and 
allow the Congress, yourself, and the local jurisdictions to kid them- 
selves into thinking that the transportation authorities are going to 
tale care of the job, and if these hard decisions can be simply for- 
gotten or not made, then you are permitting them to evade part of 
their responsibility to develop a better community. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Coyle. 

Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMiiian. No questions. 

The CuatrmMan. Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative BroyniLy. No questions. 

The CuHatrman. Thank you very much for your contribution. 

_The next witness is Mr. Tolbert, of the Potomac River Port Asso- 
ciation. 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOND L. TOLBERT, PRESIDENT, POTOMAC 
RIVER PORT ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Tolbert, I think you have given us a statement, 

Mr. Torsert. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Raymond L, 
Tolbert, a consulting engineer. I am also the president of the 
Potomac River Port Association. It is indeed a pleasure to appear 
before your committee and express my views on the report titled, 
“Transportation Plans for the National Capitol Region.” I have 
reviewed this study and find that I am in general agreement with 
the conclusions and recommendations contained therein. The staff 
and the consultants responsible for preparing this comprehensive re- 
port are to be commended for the thorough analysis and recommended 
solutions of this vital metropolitan problem. 

Although the report recommends their findings be implemented in 
three steps, it is my considered opinion that the establishment of a 
temporary government planning corporation could be eliminated 
and congressional emphasis be given to expediting the establishment 
of an overall permanent operating corporation. The permanent 
agency must of necessity be empowered with authority to plan, finance, 
design, construct, and operate an integrated transportation system. 
At this point I would suggest the desirability of including, in any 
enabling legislation, language which would include all media of trans- 
portation—surface, air, and waterborne. 

As the committee is aware, progress is being made in fostering im- 
provement of the Potomac River channel and development of port 
facilities for seaborne commerce in the metropolitan area. I believe 
it would be appropriate in any proposed legislation to provide at the 
very beginning for a wholly integrated transportation authority. I 
so stated in an appearance before this committee on July 10, 1958, and 
again make this recommendation. 

It is noted that the report placed considerable emphasis on ex- 
tensive freeways and new and improved buses to travel thereon as a 
partial solution. It is my understanding that a major portion of the 
recommended freeway system has been approved, programed, and will 
be constructed by the States of Virginia, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia within the next few years. With reference to “new 
and improved” buses: While it is true that the comfort and riding 
properties of buses have been, and may be improved further, it is 
doubtful that their mechanical efficiency can be increased more than 
10 to 15 percent. Actually, the controlling factor in efficient use of 
buses is not in mechanical improvement but lies in provision of free- 
dom from traffic congestion to permit their operation at designed 
efficiency. Additional throughways and express buses will provide 
no more than a palliative to the problem unless, somehow, the annual 
increase in automotive units using the roads for commuter purposes 
can either be held down or controlled in traffic movement. 

If I may digress, the forest trails of our original inhabitants have 
in many instances become the superhighways of today. Yet, and I 
am sure the committee will agree, a healthy Indian could in his day 
have traveled from Little Falls to what is now the center of Wash- 
ington almost as rapidly as today’s commuter can travel the same 
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route by bus or automobile during the morning and afternoon rush 
hours. 

Since the superhighways and thoroughfares appear to be less than 
a satisfactory permanent answer to the problems of mass movement, 
we have heard proposals for monorail cars, elevated and subway trains, 
and more super-superhighways. One possible source of relief has, 
I believe, not been adequately explored. I refer here to the tech- 
nological advances 00 made in the field of hydro-air vehicles. 
These vehicles, supported by a cushion of air, are capable of carry- 
ing a large payload at high speeds over reasonably level terrain, 
over water, or even over ice and snow. I should like to invite con- 
sideration by this committee to utilization of these vehicles on the 
Potomac River as one main arterial route into Washington for the 
movement of large numbers of commuters to and from collection 
points as far south as Quantico and as far upstream as Chain Bridge. 
In this use of hydro-air vehicles there would be no costly construction 
of highways, the “highway” is already in place; there would be no 
right-of-way problems; no dispossession of property owners; and no 
pavement repairs. There would, of course, be need for terminals and 
pickup stations. ae 

This is not a vision of the distant future. Vehicles utilizing the 
hydro-air dynamic principle have been successfully demonstrated in 
this country and in England. The English vehicle, as reported in 
the press, recently made a crossing of the English Channel, and 
Saunders & Roe, Ltd., the builders, are designing a larger model for 
an Atlantic Ocean crossing. 

As evidence of the growing interest in the vehicle, an international 
forum was held at Princeton University last month to discuss its 
development and its future potential. Indicative of the caliber of 
personnel involved, participants included representatives of our Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency; the National Office for Study 
of Aeronautics, France; the David Taylor Model Basin; Boeing Air- 
craft; Ford; Val-Met, Finland; Weiland & Co., Switzerland; and 
many other distinguished groups. 

Two organizations, located in the metropolitan area, are now pro- 
ducing prototype hydro-air vehicles; each utilizing different dynamic 
design principles. Both, I am informed, have been awarded develop- 
ment contracts by agencies of the Department of Defense. In con- 
nection with this presentation, I have been authorized by the president 
of one of the companies, Spacetronics, Inc., to invite members of the 
committee to witness a test of their vehicle to be conducted nearby 
in Virginia within 2 or 3 weeks at the William H. Singleton plant on 
Shirley Highway. His letter of invitation is appended hereto. 


Exuisit 42 
SPAcETRONICS, INC., 


Washington, D.C., November 7, 1959. 
Mr. R. L. To.sert, 


Consulting Engineer, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Tovsert: Pursuant to our telephone conversation regarding the 
status of the Hydro-Air vehicle. I wish to advise that the vehicle will be ready 


for testing at Mr. W. L. Singleton’s plant near Springfield, Va., within about 
3 weeks. 
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You are authorized to invite members of the Joint Committee on Metropolitan 
and Washington Problems to witness this demonstration. The expected date of 
the demonstration will be furnished to you and the committee within the near 
future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Car W. BotiuMm, Sr., President. 


Mr. Totzerr. From the development achieved to date, it is reason- 
able to predict that hydro-aid vehicles capable of accommodating 100 
or more passengers can be operating within the next few years, and 
could be profitably integrated into “the metropolitan transportation 
system. 

In summary, I recommend— 

(a) Elimination of the temporary Government planning agency. 

(>) Early establishment of the permanent planning and operating 
authority to include all media of transportation : L and, sea, air. 

(c) E imphasis be placed on the utilization of new developments 
being made in the field of transportation. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Tolbert. 

I believe you said the letter was appended to this statement. 

Mr. Torserr. Yes; I have it here. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ww here is the Singleton plant on the Shirley High- 
way? That might be a very interesting place to see. 

Mr. Torzerr. The Singleton plant is down near Springfield, just 
south of town a very few miles. 

The Cuatrman. This is an interesting and challenging area in the 
transportation of the future. In fact, one of the well-known com- 
panies is conducting experiments in my State in this field. It is the 
very sort of thing that right now might seem visionary, but which 
might also become very ret alistic. 

Mr. Torserr. Mr. Chairman, here is a photograph that was given 
to me of the proposed vehicle. 

The Cuarrman. Is that the vehicle that would cross the Potomac? 

Mr. Totzerr. It would go up and down the Potomac; yes. 

The Cuamman. We may have to use it before we gel ‘the bridges 
built. 

Mr. Totzert. I agree with you, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Any further questions ? 

Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative Broynity. Just one brief statement. 

I would like to compliment Mr. Tolbert on his statement. 

I must confess a slight degree of prejudice, because I feel that the 
recommendations contained in your statements are practically identi- 
cal with the bill I have proposed. In fact, have introduced in two 
ean Congresses. Are you familiar with that legislation to create 
an authority ? 

Mr. Torsertr. I am; yes, sir. 

Representative Broyniii. And the scope of that legislation, I be- 
lieve, is identical with the recommendations of your statement ? 

Mr. Touzert. It is very similar; yes. 

tepresentative Broyuitu. So I can say, I confess, with a degree of 
prejudice here, I do commend you on your statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Tolbert. 

Will you leave the letter with us? 

Mr. Torpert. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I believe we have one last witness, Mr. Justement. 
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STATEMENT OF LOUIS JUSTEMENT, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Cuarrman. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Justement ? 
You appeared before us in our May hearings; isn’t that correct? 
Mr. JusteMENT. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want to supplement what you said there? 
There is no need, actually, because these hearings are made a part of 
the record, and we are going over all that again. But I would like 
to have them updated, and to have you make any additional com- 
ments that you have. 

Mr. Jusrement. That is what I would like to do, with a little apol- 
ogy about it, because I am chairman of the National Capital Commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Architects. And had I not been 
traveling abroad at the very time when this Mass Transportation 
Survey came out, I would have had my entire committee work on this 
report, for this proposal. 

he CuHarrmMan. We heard from someone this morning, didn’t we, 
who represented the Washington metropolitan chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architecture. 

Mr. JusteMENT. That is different. That is the local chapter, and 
mine is the national organization. 

The Cuarrman. You speak on behalf of the national organization ? 

Mr. JusteMENtT. That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. You have given us very comprehensive testimony. 
Isee you have given testimony embracing some 15 pages in our May 
hearings. So that will be incorporated again in our presentation at 
this time. 

And you may highlight any additional information that you care 
to bring to us. 

Mr. Justement. And I might add that before I did leave for abroad 
this September I read the entire Mass Transportation Survey, and 
made some comments on it at that time, from which I would like to 
quote briefly now. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. JustemMent. The survey seems to be predicated upon a projec- 
tion of existing tendency, and on an effort to comply with these exist- 
ing tendencies, instead of providing a solution that would create a 
new and more desirable growth pattern based on stimulating changes 
inthe mode of travel used to and from work. 

The premise seems reasonable enough until it is carried through to 
its logical conclusion, ending in a price tag of nearly $2,500 million, 
until we try to realize the monstrous city we would produce at such a 
fantastic cost. 

If that is what this solution is going to cost, it is pertinent to recon- 
sider the premises on which it is based. 

_Those citizens who answered questionnaires saying they prefer to 
ride to work by private auto might give a different answer if they were 
called upon to foot their fair share of the bill through increased taxes. 

We are just beginning to realize how horrible the freeway can make 
the central city, for the freeway, unlike rail transit, needs a tremen- 
dously wide right-of-way, and cannot go underground. The cost of 
going through a slum area can be accepted, since we want to get rid 
of the slums anyway. But the cost of going through fine residential 
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areas consists of far more than the acquisition of the right-of-way, 
The destruction of adjacent values is so great that no acceptable solu- 
tion can be found. 

Having taken a brief look at the future based on the projection of 
our present habits, and found the picture distressing, let us see what 
kind of a city we can create if we attempted to stimulate changes in 
our present preferences with respect to local transportation. 

To begin with, let us stop subsidizing the private automobile and 
endeavoring at great cost to the community to make the use of private 
automobiles more convenient than mass transportation. Let us cease 
the contemplated desecration of parks in the central city with free- 
ways and interloops, and let us merely complete those that are in 
advanced stages of planning and construction. Let us do a construe. 
tive job of detailed city planning within the city to make possible a 
more convenient and efficient use of our present system of bus trans- 

ortation, so that we make mass transportation more convenient than 
it is now at the same time that private transportation is becoming more 
time consuming and inconvenient. We would soon find that (a) the 
central city would become a more desirable place in which to live in 
comparison with the outlying suburbs; (6) the private automobile 
would become increasingly inconvenient and expensive in comparison 
with the mass transportation; (¢) that mass transportation would be 
enabled to hold its own and offer better service and/or avoid rate 
increases. 

The steps I have just suggested are merely the ones we could take 
almost immediately, merely by changing the premise on which we 
base our plans for future growth. For a more long-range solution, 
I suggest that the Congress should adopt that portion of the transpor- 
tation plan for the National Capitol region which recommends the 
creation of a Federal corporation or transit authority for the purpose 
of constructing and financing transit facilities for the metropolitan 
area. 

Of course, the financing would involve in addition to the sale of 
securities by the Federal corporation, a very substantial subsidy, pre- 
sumably by the Federal Government. But the subsidy, great as it 
would be, would be less than that contemplated by the report, which 
would involve a subsidy for mass transportation, for freeways, and for 
parking facilities. Not only does the report contemplate this triple 
subsidy but the subsidies for freeways and parking facilities offer 
increased competition to the transit lines, makes them more unprofit- 
able, and therefore increases the subsidy required for mass rapid 
transit. 

I have dwelt on the factor of cost at considerable extent, because I 
believe it is important. But I wish to base my primary argument in 
favor of rail rapid transit, because I believe it is a better solution, one 
which will permit planned urban growth instead of disorganized, hap- 
hazard urban growth, one which will help us preserve existing esthetic 
values and create new ones. The freeway solution, on the other hand, 
is destructive of values, real property values, esthetic values, and it is 
a constant menace to our parkways. 

But most important of all, the freeway solution should be rejected 
because it simply will not do the job. The Whitehurst Freeway, for 
instance, is choked bumper to bumper in the rush hours, not. because 
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it is two lanes in each. direction or incapable of handling the traffic 
which seeks to use it, but because the outlets at the east end in the 
morning and the west end in the evening are incapable of absorbing 
these two lanes. What possible good can be accomplished by pro- 
viding four lanes each way at this point in lieu of the present two 
lanes? And if these bottlenecks at the end are removed, they will 
simply recur one block farther east or west, for we cannot escape this 
basic fact. Our ordinary street patterns downtown cannot absorb 
the volume of traffic which freeways can pour into them. 

It may seem foolhardy to criticize the report that has engaged the 
time and effort of so many experts, even of teams of experts, and has 
cost somuch money. Perhaps that is the trouble with it. As a prob- 
Jem in planning, I believe it has been broken up into the component 
parts too quickly and handed over to the experts. I do not question 
the ability of the experts with respect to the various jobs they were 
asked to do, but I do question the premise upon which their work is 
based. Fundamentally I believe that planning, including civic plan- 
ning, is a creative process that requires the imagination, creative abil- 
ity, and direction of an individual rather than a committee or com- 
mission. ‘The committee can approve or disprove it, but cannot create 
anything. in 

Throughout this report a principle seems to be in operation which, 
it seems to me, is the negation of planning, an effort to serve present 
disorganized factors of growth as portrayed by traffic surveys and 
analyzed by Univac. Real city planning, the kind of city planning 
that gave this city its unique character, involves decisionmaking on 
the basis of establishing a definite pattern of growth and creating a 
civic plan instead of submitting to a pattern of growth and accepting 
confusion without end. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Justement. 

I appreciate your additional observations. And as I indicated to 
you, they will be read in connection with your earlier testimony and 
thisevening. It dovetails in very well. 

Congressman McMillan ? 

Representative McMinian. I would like to state that I am inclined 
to agree with Mr. Justement’s statement about preempting these free- 
ways in Washington, or any other city; I can’t see how that will assist 
in solving the traffic congestion in the city of Washington. 

I would also like to have it explained just how we are subsidizing 
the private automobile. I believe you stated we were subsidizing the 
private automobile. 

Mr. Justement. How we subsidize the private automobile? 

Representative McMiLuan. Yes. 

Mr. Justrment. By the tremendous improvements which are made 
for the use of the automobile. 

Representative McMitian. I thought the motorists were paying for 
that with the taxation, the gasoline tax. 

Mr. Jusrement. Well, I think that is probably true, except insofar 
as the proportion paid by the Federal Government on the highways is 
concerned. Is that paid entirely by the motor tax, and so forth? 

Representative McMinian. That was my opinion, that you couldn’t 


get them to appropriate money, they would increase the tax on gaso- 
line in that area. 
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The Cuatrman. I think that is correct; it is entirely self-support- 
ing ; the motorists pay their own way very largely. 

Are there any questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Justement. 

I think today has been a very profitableday. We have moved along 
very well. I am hopeful that we will be able to conclude the hearing 
by the end of this week; Saturday, if necessary. We still have a very 
imposing list of witnesses, and we certainly will complete our hearing 
this week if at all possible. We will be meeting tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. And I have been told that due to the fact that a good 
many of the offices are going to close, the only entrance to this buildin 
is that on First and C. So I admonish you to go to First and C if 
you want to get into the building. We will be in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:12 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesday, November 11, 1959.) 


oon 


WASHINGTON MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY PLAN 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1959 


ConereEss OF THE UNitep States, 
Jornt CoMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to recess at 10:05 a.m. in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Senator Alan 
Bible (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Bible (chairman); Representatives McMillan 
(vice chairman), Smith and Broyhill. 

Also present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director; Henry Bain and 
Arthur Sema consultants to the committee; Betty Kraus, secretary. 

Also: Robert Keith, Director, Mass Transportation Survey ; William 
E. Finley, Director, National Capital Planning Commission; and 
Richard Kraft, Director, National Capital Regional Planning Coun- 
cil, serving as advisers to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will come to order. 

Our first presentation this morning is going to be from Manuel 
J. Davis, accompanied by Messrs. Wheeler and Mitchell. 

Gentlemen, we welcome you to the witness table. 

My understanding is that you are going to present the views of 
the Virginia bus companies; is that correct, sir 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. 

The CHamrmMan. Would you identify yourself and those with you 


as to your profession and where you fit into this picture and where 
you are. 


STATEMENT OF MANUEL J. DAVIS, REPRESENTING THE A.B. & W. 
TRANSIT CO., AND THE W.V. & M. COACH CO., INC.; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ROBERT T. MITCHELL, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, A.B. & W. 
TRANSIT CO., AND WILLIAM W. WHEELER, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, W.V. & M. COACH CO. 


Mr. Davis. My name is Manuel J. Davis. I am an attorney at law, 
authorized to practice in the District of Columbia and in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. I appear here today in behalf of the Alex- 
andria, Barcroft & Washington Transit Co., and the Washington, 
Virginia & Maryland Coach Co., Inc., hereinafter referred to as 
A.B. & W. and W.V. & M., respectively. 

I have with me here today at the speakers’ table—to my left, Mr. 
Robert T. Mitchell, executive vice president of the A.B. & W. Transit 
Co., and to my right, Mr. William W. Wheeler, vice president 
and assistant general manager of the W.V. & M. Coach Co. These 
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two gentlemen are present for the purpose of answering any technical 
or analy tical questions that may arise during the course » of the presen- 

tation that I am about to make, or with respect to any questions that 
may arise. 

We have made a diligent and careful analysis of the proposed trans- 
portation plan. We have retained Mr. Burton H. Sexton, profes- 
sional engineering consultant in this field, as our engineering counsel 
to advise us on this matter. We are opposed to the rapid transit plan 
set out in the transportation plan for the National Capital region as 
it is not only infeasible but will ultimately destroy existing private 
enterprise. ‘We are in general agreement to a plan of expressways 
with a privately owned “transit system providing an expressway bus 
system and continuing the existing transit service. We cannot sup- 
port parts of the proposed plan which do not support themselves, 

In order to be as brief as possible and to present our case in an 
orderly and logical manner, we are submitting our statement together 
with several important exhibits that will support our position in this 
matter. 

CERTIFICATES 


As set forth in our report and shown upon exhibit 1, copies of the 
Virginia companies’ certificates of convenience and necessity are 
included. 

(The matter referred to is incorporated in the record by reference 
only.) 

These certificates represent all of the certificates issued to both of 
the companies by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the State 
Corporation Commission of the Commonwealth of Virginia. Later 
on we will, by other exhibits, show the extent to which these routes 
operate. 

It is important to note that during the years of operation neither 
of the Virginia companies, with the exception of several minor com- 
plaints, have had a complaint filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the State C orporation Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, nor are there any complaints pending. Secondly, 
the certificates also provide for the extension of our operations 
through the District of Columbia and also to provide service to 
Maryland. 


AREA OF SERVICE 


To further clarify our areas of oper ation and areas of service, 
reference is made to exhibit 43-2. You will find that exhibit in the 
form of a map, and it is c aptioned “Area of Service.” 

The Cuarrman. That is the same map that appears before us here! 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. This is a photostat copy of the 
exhibit as set out on the easel before you. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. This area of service map illustrates the existing transit 
routings for both Virginia companies and the area of service or cov- 
erage is shown by the shaded areas immediately adjacent to the routes. 
The heavy lines indicate the main line service that nowexists. Exhibit 
2 shows clearly that the Virginia companies are now properly serving 
their respective areas. 
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The CuatrMANn. How do you arrive at that conclusion? Why does 

the map show that you are e properly serving that. I just question the 
use of your word “properly.” How can you tell from the map that 
ou are properly serving ? 

Mr. Davis. You w ill note from this map that all of the arterial or 
main highways in the entire area are now being serviced by either or 
both of the companies. You will also note by this map that the feeder 
lines leading into the main arteries cover all of the areas within the 
area specified by the map. 

To go further, if I may, sir, at the top of the map you will note an 
extension to Great Falls. One of the Virginia companies operates to 
Great Falls, but this map was not large enough or the map that we 
could secure that would be appropriate for this hearing was not large 
enough, and we, therefore, could not put it on. At the bottom of 
this area of service map you will also note that there is a distance of 
3,6 miles to Fort Belvoir, and to Mount Vernon, 4.6 miles. Now, there 
are operations, daily operations, scheduled operations, to these points 
by a Virginia company, but unfortunately the map was not large 
enough nor could we secure a map. 


RUNNING TIME 


A running-time contour map is shown also on exhibit 43-3, This 
map is introduc ed to illustrate the peak-hour bus running times as they 
now exist between downtown Washington and surburban Vi irginia. 
The contour lines represent 10-minute intervals in bus running times 
extending from downtown Washington into the outlying Virginia 
areas. With respect to the report of this particular map, these two 
gentlemen, sitting on either side of me, will be in a position to answer 
any questions that may be desired to be asked of them with respect 
to the running time, the amount of buses used on each route, if neces- 
sary, and on each route within the entire operation. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, the exhibit that I have before me has yellow 
lines and blue lines and green lines, and apparently a lighter blue line. 
As I read it with yellow line, which is over on the right-hand side, 
indicates that on that particular route buses come by every 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wureter. That represents the time it takes a bus from our 
downtown terminals to get to that point where that line is. It is the 
time interv al. 

The CHamrmMan. Will you go over that again because I do not under- 
stand your answer. 

Mr. Wuerrer. It represents the time it takes a bus to get from our 
downtown terminal to that point or to that yellow line that you men- 
tioned. 

Representative McMrian. It does not mean the buses go every 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Wureter. No; it does not. 

You will notice on the map down about 12th and Constitution Ave- 
nue or 12th and Pennsylvania Avenue our buses begin their runs 
out in Virginia, and from that point to the yellow line it takes our 
buses in rush hours 10 minutes to travel that distance. 

The CHarrman. I see. 
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The CuHatrman. Now, give us the same explanation as to the blue 
line, which is to the left of the yellow line now, explain that. It js 
the next marked colored line that you have on exhibit 3. 

Mr. Wueeter. It takes this same bus 30 minutes to get out to the 
blue line, from the downtown terminal. 

The Cuarrman. From the downtown terminal. That is 30 minute 
from the downtown terminal to any one of these intersections along 
the blue line? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I am clear on that. 

How about the green line ? 

Mr. Wuee er. The green line is 40 minutes from the downtown 
terminal. We were attempting to show how long it takes a bus from 
our downtown terminal to get to these points in the outlying sections, 
and that is what the lines represent. 

The CHarrman. I see. The next blue line is 50 minutes to get to 
any one of those intersections along the blue line ? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

The CHairman. From the downtown terminal ? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I think I understand the significance of your map 
now. Ijust was not quite clear on it. 

Representative Smiru. Let us get what the hatched lines mean. 

The CHarmman. How about the hatched line that show 20-minute 
intervals? 

Mr. Wueeter. The hatched line shows the 20-minute time point; it 
takes a bus 20 minutes from our downtown terminal to that point. 

The Cuarmrman. And that is the line that is between the blue and 
the Potomac? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if it might not be helpful, Mr. Wheeler, 
if you just come around here, take your pencil and point where the 
terminal is and show us the yellow line, just so we have this exhibit 
clearly in our minds. 

Mr. Wueeter. What we are talking about is a bus starting here at 
our downtown terminal, and it takes it 10 minutes to reach a point 
about here before it gets into Washington Circle; in another 10 min- 
utes to a point about here, and so forth on out the lines it goes. 

The Cuatrman. Is the committee clear at this point on the explana- 
tion of exhibit 43-3% Do you have any further questions on this 
exhibit? I think it is very important as we move along that we com- 
pletely understand al] these exhibits. I think I understand it now. 

Representative McMinian. I am well acquainted with the bus 
routes. It takes about 20 minutes to go five blocks when the lights are 
not properly synchronized and during rush traffic hours. 

The CuHairman. Do any of the committee members have any further 


) 


questions on exhibit 43-3/ If not, please proceed, Mr. Davis. 
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TRANSIT SEATS PER HOUR 


Mr. Davis. Exhibit 43-4 is a bar chart which presents the combined 
transit seats and passengers per hour at the river crossings. As shown, 
the potential of transit use 1s used only during the two critical hours 
during the a.m. and p.m. rush hours. However, during these critical 
hours the percentage of standees is less than 10 percent of the total 

assengers carried within a given hour, which is half the percentage 
of standees that is recommended in the transportation plan. We 
would be only too happy to answer any questions that may arise as a 
result of this exhibit. 

This exhibit is, as pointed out, in the left-hand column, passengers 
and seats in terms of thousands in that column. On the bottom of 
the exhibit you have the time of day, and this exhibit contains the two 
Virginia companies combined, showing both their passengers and 
sats per hour. 

The CHairMAN. Now, between the hours of 7 and 8, that shows that 
you are carrying about 10,000 passengers; do I read it right ? 

" Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Then coming over to the hour between 8 and 9, 
you are carrying approximately 11,000 passengers. What does that 
business “seats” mean ? 

Mr. Wueeter. The area up in the top that is not colored in means 
that we have—we are actenlls moving more seats by this point than 
we do have passengers. There are no standing passengers during 
that period. 

The CuarrMan. Well, you roughly have 11,700, perhaps, seats, and 
you have 11,500 passengers; is that what that would indicate? 

‘Mr. Wueeter. About that, yes. 

The CHairnman. Judge Smith? 

Representative Smirx. As I understand it, does that indicate that 
your seating capacity is fully occupied only between the hours of 7 
and8 a.m., and 5 and 6 p.m. ? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right; full capacity. 

Representative SmirH. So that you have seats for all your passengers 
at all times except between those two rush hours, 5 and 6 p.m. and 
Tand 8 a.m. ? 

Mr. Wueeer. Well, yes; the chart does indicate that. Of course, 
you have got to remember, and I must clarify it and state, this is an 
hour period, and that does not necessarily mean that there is not some 
bus with standing passengers on it in that period. But over the entire 
period there are more seats than there are passengers. 

Representative Smrrn. Outside of those two periods you have seat- 
ing capacity for everybody who wants to ride? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

The Caarrman. Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMinxian. Could you tell us about how often those 
buses run between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m.? 

Mr. Wueeter. Between 9 and 42 
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Representative McMinxian. Yes. 

Mr. Wueeter. Our headways are different on the different routes 
But, generally speaking, on our major lines the headways would ayer. 
age about 10 minutes, 10 minutes; the buses would be about 10 minutes 
apart. 

Representative McMrixian. That is the most prevalent complaint 
I have heard about the Virginia bus service is that you have to wait g9 
long between buses, except in the rush hours, and quite often on Colum. 
bia Pike five or six loaded buses will pass before one stops. 

Mr. Wueeter. Well, we do get those kinds of complaints, but usual. 
ly to wait 10 minutes at a bus stop seems like a half hour or longer, 
In some of the outlying areas, of course, we cannot possibly have g 
10-minute headway, and that is where some of the complaints come 
from. But on the major lines where people actually use the buses 
we have these buses operating on fairly frequent schedules. 

The CuarrMaAn. That is between what hours? 

Mr. WueEe ter. Between 9 in the morning and—— 

The CHarrMaAn. Between 9 and 4 you operate—— 

Mr. Wueeter. Nine and four. 

The CHatrMan. You operate at intervals of 10 minutes apart. 

Are there any further questions at this point on this exhibit? 

You may proceed, Mr. Davis. 


TAXES 


Mr. Davis. The amount of taxes paid annually by the two Virginia 
companies represents a considerable sum. The combined total is in 


excess of $495,000. The breakdown of taxes paid is shown on exhibit 
43-5, by type of taxes and by jurisdiction. The purpose of this ex. 
hibit, which is set out in two pages, is captioned “A.B. & W. Transit 
Co. and W.V. & N. Coach Co., Inc. 1958 taxes paid exclusive of pay- 
roll taxes.” 
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EXHIBIT 43-5 
A.B. & W. TRANSIT Co., AND W.V. AND M. Coacu Co., Inc. 
1958 taxes paid exclusive of payroll taxes 


State of Virginia and political subdivisions: 
Direct to State: 























In UN ccncnccaeiclnliheapni celeste ehiaainbaa $10, 816. 68 
Ne rN ics hdc ciples laenchleaiinclcucacelaital 8, 528. 40 
Sree UU cians nleprstaw alas aca es ds Se ed Sacm oleae as ange a ad 117, 127. 7% 
I ig ea aia es esha saa ee et 44, 729.54 
NA TN cS a ch a Ss Se ia, te es 34, 694. 05 
RSRNTE MI OR ict tsetse ala beet mene aes 13, 716. 63 
Total direct to State of Virwinitwn. os. 3 oon 229, 608. 05 
TS 
Alexandria city : 
I Nia cn ssa aaa a gate niece te 8, 078. 13 
es ws aa aaa asd aaa iai ad Sai 68. 76 
Real estate and personal property________.....__________ 5, 913. 95 
RN Nias ican nssisapecicnsseiayheipig iain Aeneas nth lieisilasieitlardintlts 253. 20 
Total direct to city of Alexandria__..___________________ 14, 314. 04 
Arlington County: 
IN ec itis aaa cc ts act nanan ela 5, 167.19 
aE AR a aaa rl ae ay Samat ens 254. 64 
Real estate and personal property..................._.__- 11, 380. 51 
Total direct to Arlington OOUMNy «6 nnn ste en ence 16, 802. 34 
Falls Church : 
PO Fists dct rap enable eile ea 337. 99 


Total to State of Virginia and political subdivisions____ 261, 062. 42 


District of Columbia: 











I Le oa sips ances es aelsccah ea aed aide aie ey 2, 205. 03 
tari vs wcrc ae ichcn Shapg anc alp a Sail a aN Siete eee ted 24, 924. 72 
I ii cs ca Sci ciaio datapaT i icc pla din ceca 11, 721. 84 
RN I cn i ei dcp sina dia it lac ence cian easement Semen again 15, 328. 87 
ye ss enti et tdcnintinnc nck cnmeapetbecboasnn 30. 00 
PO: N= Smt iCe “Gr CGIDIEL 3 is eed cclccad 54, 205. 46 

State of Maryland: 
IP a a a a a al 1, 318. 11 

Federal : 

ann UNI NIE UN Mia a cea el 51, 639. 16 
In la i eal 1, 290. 00 
Tire and: telephone excite taS< 126 cece enn cnn nn nnnncna 7, 780. 52 
SR agus eae rk chs pcan eneiacntdbncieveeot dee taeda 40, 796. 82 
SN Yo ie ded et ide ect 77, 391. 06 
EE en * COO VON IIIE iis ne ee oe seen 178, 897. 56 
Total taxes paid, exclusive of payroll taxes__._._.__-_--_-------- $495, 483. 55 


Note.—Corporate Federal income tax on net income not actually paid as corporation 
elected to be taxed as a partnership and stockholders reported and paid income tax on their 
proportionate share of the net income. 
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At the top of the first page, State of Virginia and political sub- 
divisions, we show direct payments to the State for six different types 
of taxes totaling $229,608.05. 

In addition, there are four types of taxes they pay to the Alexandria 
City in the amount of $14,314.04. 

Arlington County receives for three taxes a total of $16,802.34. 

We pay Falls Church a road tax in the sum of $337.99, or a total 
to the State of Virginia and political subdivisions of $261,062.42. 

In addition, we pay to the District of Columbia an income tax of 
$2,205.08 ; gasoline tax, $24,924.72 ; auto tags, $11,721.84; road tax, 
$15,323.87; and a franchise tax of $30, or a total of, in the District of 
Columbia, $54,205.46. 

In addition, we pay the State of Maryland for gas and tags, et 
cetera, the sum of $1,318.11. 

To the Federal Government with gasoline and oil tax, we pay the 
sum of $51,639.16; road tax, $1,290; tire and telephone excise tax, 
$7,780.52; income tax, $40,796.82 for one of the companies; the other 
company pays an income tax of $77,391.06, with a note as to the ex- 
planation of that particular tax, or a total to the Federal Govern- 
ment of $178,897.56, or a total of taxes paid, exclusive of payroll 
taxes. of $495,483.55. 

Representative Broyumt. Mr. Davis, what is this road tax that you 
have listed several times in the exhibit ? 

Mr. Davis. That is a tax which was provided by Congress in place 
of a personal property tax years ago, and it is computed on the basis 
of the number of miles that we operate within the District of Columbia. 

Representative Broynini. Well, that is the reason for my question. 
Is this road tax, the mileage tax charged by the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Representative Broyumn. And for which there is legislation to 
exempt Virginia companies / 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. 

Representative Broyutm.. This, I note, is in 1958. Has not the 
State of Virginia repealed that tax, insofar as Virginia is concerned ? 

Mr. Davis. We did pay it for the first 6 months for the year of 1958. 
Thereafter, that portion of the tax, as you will see, so far as it relates 
to Virginia, is repealed. But as I have mentioned, it is still pending 
over in the Congress of the United States, as far as—— 

Representative Broyiuiir. It is pending in the Senate. It has 
passed the House. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Davis. I will correct my statement. It has passed the House 
during the previous session. It was pending before the Senate. As 
yet, no action was taken on it by the Senate. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask a question on this presentation you make 
asto the taxes? This is for the calendar year 1958. Is it not about 
the same relative amount of taxes for 1957 and 1956, or has it been in 
somewhat the same neighborhood? I suppose they have been gradu- 
ally increasing each vear ? 

Mr. Davis. I will let Mr. Mitchell answer that, if I may, sir. 

48375—60-——_19 
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Mr. Mircuety. I will answer it this way: Yes, the operating taxes 
are approximately the same. The income tax paid was considerably 
less in 1957 and 1956. 

The Cuarrman. It was considerably less in 1957 and 1956 than it 
was in 1958 ? 

Mr. Mrrcneui. Than it was in 1958; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. 1958 is then your high year as far as total taxes 
are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Mircueti. When you include the income tax portion; yes, sir, 
it is high for this 3-year period we are talking about; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. In “oid words, your 1958 year, ‘Tf suppose, was 
your most profitable year ? 

Mr. Mrrcnexy. In those 3 years. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Mircueiy. Because fare increases were granted by the two 
Commissions under which we operate. 

The CuarrmMan. Isee. Thank you. 

Representative Broyniti. May I ask a question there? Were your 
passengers increasing during those years, the number of passengers? 

Mr. “Mrre HELL. Yes, Mr. Broyhill, they were; and we have an 
exhibit a little later on that shows that very clearly. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Davis. 


EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Davis. Exhibit 43-6 shows the combined number of employees 
that are currently on the payrolls of the Virginia companies. This 
number of persons represents the active employment necessary for the 
privately owned Virginia operations and is shown by el: assification of 


employment. 
ExHIbit 43-6 


A.B. & W. Transit Co. AND W.V. & M. Coacn Co., Inc. 


Occupation classification of employees 


OTTO he hi i ese se i heh eee kk eee 452 
PE NOONCG 5.55 eine ee eee  oee ieee eeee 161 
in aca sed casas nisin os ein ane cer gant bo elie Ri eaettniseeeaa sai sbpaiesteacicepbeinionaeiaacaglgmlaalial 8 
i Fas snl Sp Tack it oe a a AN NR a a wate Gi ascaiteak eal 14 
Supervisory._...<—.... 2. on re ne tne ns nnn cces 37 
SII sindbis co enigma icant A cinsece bnvn oid ddisintoaiana ab amed are eee 35 

RG os ead ch a heen mn a pain ace een Deki cance 707 


This exhibit, referring to it and showing its purport, it is headed, 
“Occupation classification of employees,” and it shows we have 452 
operators; 161 persons in the maintenance department ; 8 officers; in 
the traffic division, 14 persons; in the supervisory divisions, 37 per- 
sons; clerical help, 35; or a total of 707 people employed by both of 
these companies. 

The CuatrMan. Do we have any questions on this exhibit ? 

How does that employment figure compare with the previous years, 
say the preceding 3 or 4 years ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Fairly constant. 

The Cuarrman. That is a fairly constant figure of total employ- 
ment ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
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The CuairMAN. You employed about 700 people in the combined 
systems over the period of 3, 4, or 5 years. 
“Mr. Mircuetyt. There has not been a change in that; that has been 
pretty constant. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pretty constant. 


LARGE TRAFFIC GENERATORS 


Mr. Davis. An additional illustration of the Virginia companies’ 
capabilities to serve the region is shown on exhibit 43-7, which is on 
page 39. This tabulation shows the type of bus service that is now 
being rendered to individual employment centers. The table shows 
the name of the center and the total number of trips during the a.m. 
and p.m. rush hours. 

EXHIBIT 43-7 


A.B. & W. TRANSIT Co. AND W.V. & M. Coacu Co., INc. 


Number of trips between Washington, D.C., and governmental installations in 
Virginia 


Building T-7 


Pentagon Navy Annex and National Total 

Airport Total 

Period . both 

direc- 

North | South | North | South | North | South | North | South | tions 

bound | bound | bound | bound | bound | bound | bound | bound | 
A.M. 
7:00-7:14 3 7 1 7 2 1 12 15 27 
715-729 8 10 10 12 2 2 20 24 44 
7:30-7:44 10 11 s 10 2 3 20 24 44 
7:45-7:59 y 12 7 9 3 3 19 24 | 43 
9:00-8:14... 8 15 3 7 3 5 14 27 41 
:15-8:29 9 15 { 7 1 5 14 27 41 
8:30-8:44 t 9 2 5 2 t ~ 18 6 
8:45-8:59 3 10 3 a 2 2 | & 21 29 
Total of 8Y 41 66 17 25 115 180 9295 
P.M 

4:00-4:14. 9 { 1 1 2 2 12 7 19 
4:15-4:29 12 7 5 3 3 2 20 10 30 
4:30-4:44 Is 6 20) 6 8 1 4fi 13 59 
4:45-4:59 16 2 3 5 2 2 21 9 30 
5:00-5:14 ; 17 l 2 3 3 2 22 6 28 
0-156 :29 9 2 1 3 1 2 14 7 21 
5:30-5:44 9 4 2 3 ] 2 12 9 21 
5:45-6:00 6 3 4 2 2 l 12 6 18 
Total 96 27 41 26 22 14 159 67 226 


Referring to the exhibit itself, it is captioned, right below the titles 
of the two companies, “Number of trips between Washington, D.C., 
and governmental installations in Virginia.” On the left-hand side of 
the exhibit you will notice the a.m. and p.m. indications of the time. 
That is under the column referred to as “Period.” Alongside of the 
column referred to as “Period,” at the top of the page, you will note 
the names of the various governmental agencies to which we refer, 
the Pentagon, Navy Annex, Building T-7, and National Airport, 
and alongside of that appears the column referred to as “Total,” and 
then the last column a total for both directions. 

When we talk about trips, we mean an individual bus going from 
agiven point toa given point, and so, as in the first item, 7 to 7:14 a.m. 
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northbound, we run six trips, and then going down the line as to the 
respective periods, as indicated in the left-hand column, you wil] 
note northbound trips to the Pentagon in the a.m. hours—from the 
Pentagon, totaling 57; southbound to the Pentagon, 89 trips. 

The CuHarrMAN. Northbound is from the Pentagon to your ter- 
minal in Washington ? ; 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir; and the second column is the re. 
verse. Further on down in the same column, we reverse it by show- 
ing the p.m. hour, and there we show northbound from the Pentagon 
to Washington, 96 trips, and from Washington to the Pentagon 
during the same period of time, of 27 trips. 

Following through with respect to the Navy Annex, the same thin 
applies; and using that rule we show 41 trips northbound during the 
a.m. hours, and 66 trips during the southbound. The same applies to 
the p.m. We also render the same and like service to Building T-7 
and National Airport, and then we get over to the column where we 
show the total of the trips operated during these respective periods of 
time to the governmental installations. 

It is called to my attention that this service only refers to the sery- 
ice that is rendered to and from Washington, D.C., and these govern- 
mental installations. We have additional service which is not shown 
on this exhibit, that is strictly intrastate, and they are trips that 
begin and end within the State. We will cover that more fully in 
our presentation. But for purposes of this exhibit we are showing 
the trips to and from the District of Columbia. 

This exhibit, in its total in both directions during the a.m. and 
p.m. hours, shows for the a.m., 295 trips; for the p.m., 226 trips. 

The Cuarmman. Any questions ? 

Representative BroyHitL. Yes. Just for clarification, as I under- 
stand it, now, these are really Washington passengers, District of 
Columbia passengers, working in Virginia, that we are talking about 
on this exhibit here ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. 

Representative Broyui1. The service you are providing is really 
for District of Columbia residents to ride to the installations, the Gov- 
ernment installations, in Virginia ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I would like to make one comment, sir, if I may. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcueni. You will note there are 295 trips in the 2-hour 
period in the morning, and 226 in the afternoon. So you won’t think 
that we leave a lot of these people in Virginia overnight, the evening 
rush hour is spread out a little more than in the morning, and some 
trips which are shown in the 2-hour period in the morning, taking 
those persons to work, would show in a different period in the after- 
noon, but this is the heaviest 2-hour period which we have shown on 
this exhibit. 

The Cuarrman. Fine. Thank you. 

Congressman Smith ? 

Representative Smirn. Am I correct in reading this chart that in the 
heavy rush hour at the Pentagon, the heaviest hours, you furnished an 
average of one bus a minute? 
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Mr. Mircneryt. Well, sir, you will see in the morning between 7 
and 8 

Representative Smirnu. Let us take 8 to 8:14, coming out of 
Washington. 

Mr. Mitcuety. Oh, yes; there are periods when there is an average 
of a bus every minute; yes, sir. 

Representative Smiru. Does that carry all the passengers that need 
to be carried ¢ 

Mr. Mircue.y. Well, the service is trimmed to the demand for it; 
yes, sir. a a ih 

Representative Smirn. We have been talking about time—if you 
do not mind, Mr. Chairman—how long would it take one of those 
buses to go from your terminal to the Pentagon, for instance / 

Mr. Mircuety. In this period of time ? 

Representative Smiru. Let us say in the work period. 

The CHarrMAN. Rush hour, morning. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Fourteen to fifteen minutes. 

Representative Smirn. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. May I ask one other question right on this point. 
Ido not know whether the record covers this. How many passengers 
do your buses carry at their capacity ? 

Mr. Mircnety. We have an average seating capacity of 41. 

The CuairMANn. An average seating capacity of 41 ¢ 

Mr. Mitrcuety. Yes, sir; a minimum of 36 and a maximum of 45, 

The Cuiainman. Thank you. That is true of both systems? 

Mr. Mircnetyt. Mr. Wheeler might change that a little; I do not 
know. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is true of both systems. 

The CuarrMaNn. True of both systems, ranging between 36 and—— 

Mr. Mrrcweiy. Forty-five. 

The CuHairMAN. Forty-five. Thank you. 

Any further questions on this exhibit 

Mr. Davis. I might point out that the limitation of the size of the 
bus which we refer to is controlled by the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and we are told as to how large a bus we may have or use in our 
operation on the roads. So that while there may be larger buses, we 
are, perhaps, not authorized to use them over certain designated 
routes. 

The CuatrMAN. Thank you. 

Are there further questions on this exhibit? All right, Mr. Davis. 





PASSENGERS CARRIED 


Mr. Davis. Unlike most transit operations within the United States, 
the Virginia companies are experiencing an increase in transit riding. 
Exhibits 48-8 and 43-9 show the combined quarterly passengers car- 
ried and the resulting percentage increase and decrease since 1954. 
There is also shown the quarterly decrease in passengers carried for 
164 bus operators, as compiled by the American Transit Association. 
It is important to note the trend toward increased use of transit by 
the Virginia companies. This fact is misrepresented within the trans- 
portation plan which states that the transit passengers carried within 
the region are continuing to decrense. 
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ExHIBIT 43-8 
A.B. & W. TRANSIT Co. AND W.V. & M. CoAcH Co., INc. 


Total passengers carried by quarters—Years 1954 through 1959 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


| 


3, 889, 599 | 6,602,218 | 6,602,793 | 6,745,871 | 6,458. 453 | 
), 96 6, 787, 824 6, 737, 785 7, 009, 554 6, 731, 239 


Ist quarter. 
2d quarter 
3d quarter 






6, 618, 538 
6, 881, 253 


a j, 522, 350 | 6, 162,877 | 6,412,982 | 6,804,952 6, 411, 757 6, 588, 409 

4th quarter_---.__.-- ‘ 6, 783. 004 6, 673, 399 | 6,921,499 | 6, 909, 871 6,708,185 | ! 6 874. 775 
| e | | 7 ee = ii 

Total... ead ...-| 27, 160,252 | 26, 226,318 | 26,675,059 | 27,470,248 | 26, 309,634 | 1 26, 962, 968 


1 Estimate. 
ExHipbit 43-9 


Passenger trends—Percent of increase or decrease over previous year, con parison 
with national passenger trend 


A.B. & W./ATA A.B. & W.; ATA A.B. & W.) ATA A.B. & W., ATA \A.B. & W. ATA 
| and 1955 and 1956 and 1957 and 1958 and 1959 
Quarters |W.V.&M.| over |W.V.&M.) over |W.V.&M.| over |W.V.&M.| over |W.V.&M.) over 
1955 over | 1954 | 1956 over | 1955 | 1957 over | 1956 | 1958 over , 1957 | 1959 over | 1958 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 


ee } - | 


| saa tite —|——_-—_ 


Ist quarter —4.17|—8. 38 +0. 01)—4. 92 +2. 17|—4. 96! —4, 26|—7. 66 +2. 48) ~1,57 
2d quarter___- —2. 55|—6. 30 —. 74|—5. 98 +4. 03] —3. 93} —3. 97; —7. 45 +2. 23) —1. 86 
3d quarter__- —5. 51|—7. 24 +4. 06| —4. 39 +6. 11) —3. 33) —5, 78) —6. 98 +2, 76} —1.79 
4th quarter__.| —1. 62) —6. 92) +3. 72) —3. 68) —.17)—7. 53} —2.92|—3.29) 1 +2. 48/11. 32 
Total. —3. 44|—7. 22 +1. 7i\—4. 80| +2 98)—4 95| ~4,22/-6.35) 1 +2. 48)'—1.68 

| i | i 


ae ———— ne aiid itineaaieninaglath i in ail ‘ 


1 Estimate. 


Note.—Number of companies reporting in American Transit Association statistics, 164, 


The Cuairman. I think at this point it might be well to go to the 
two exhibits in case any members of the committee might want to ask 
any questions. We might run through these. It seems to me that they 
are completely self-explanatory. 

Mr. Davis. This exhibit, I believe, you will tind to be self-explana- 
tory. It refers to the total passengers carried by quarters, and it sets 
out the quarters from the years 1954 through 1959. 

The year 1959, you will note, both for the fourth quarter and the 
total, there is an asterisk, and the asterisk shows estimate, due to the 
fact that we are unable to give the complete year within which we are 
living, and we estimated on the basis upon which we estimate all 
figures of this nature, by showing percentages of operations during 
previous years, and then break it down for that particular quarter, and 
in that way we are able to come up with a very, very close figure, and 
it has always practically proven out, but we must say for purposes 
of this exhibit that it is an estimate. 

The Cuarman. This exhibit shows over the period of the last 6 
years the total number of passengers has held almost constant. Is that 
what this exhibit demonstrates ? 

Mr. Davis. It, I believe, sir, will demonstrate that that is true. We 
have shown an increase of 600,000 passengers in the year 1959 over the 
year 1958. 

Table 43-9 shows in percentages the actual increases and decreases 
for years compared with the previous year. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 
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Mr. Davis. And in addition to that the exhibit shown in table 43-9 
gives you the basic comparison, as set out by the ATA, on the basis of 
the study that it made on 164 other operations throughout the United 
States. 

Referring to table 43-9, we used the same quarters, first quarter, 
second quarter, third quarter, and fourth quarter, and for the com- 
bined companies at the top of the page you will note that in the first 
column we use the year 1955 over 1954, and there we show for the 
total year a minus 3.44. Now, when you compare it with the ATA 
figures, Which base their computations on the basis of 164 other opera- 
tions, and it is not a computation that we sought, it is a computation 
that it released for the industry, their computation shows a minus 
7.22. ; 

Going over to the year 1956 over 1955, the coach companies whom 
I represent here today show a plus 1.71 percent, where this ATA re- 
port shows a minus 4.80. ‘vane 

In 1957 over 1956 the combined Virginia companies showed a plus 
2.98 percent, while the ATA for the same period of time shows a minus 
4.95 percent ; 1958 over 1957 we show a minus 4.22. The ATA for the 
like period of time shows a minus 6.35. 

The combined Virginia companies for the year 1959 over 1958 show 
a plus 2.48, with the asterisk, and the ATA shows a minus 1.63 with 
the asterisk, and the asterisk shows an estimate. 

The Cuamman. Any questions on these two exhibits? 

Congressman Broyhill. 

Representative Broyuitt. Mr. Davis, you perhaps plan on covering 
this subject a little later on in your testimony, but I think it is possibly 
the key to our problem here, and that is, even though the average for 
our local companies is better than the national average, we still are 
not increasing the number of riders in proportion to the population. 
Well, in fact, from 1954 to 1959, the 5-year period, you actually have 
a few less riders when we know we have had an increase in population. 

What is the cause of that and what, in your opinion, can be done 
tostop that trend ? 

There are fewer people riding public transportation, even as good as 
your record happens to show here, you still are not gaining in propor- 
tion to the population. 

Mr. Davis. With your permission, Mr. Broyhill, I believe I would 
like Mr. Mitchell to answer that. I believe he is more qualified. 

Mr. Mircuett. Well, Mr. Broyhill, I do agree that the increase in 
passengers is not to the same percentage as the increase in the popu- 
lation in the area. 

My opinion is that the primary reason for that is the free parking 
space which the Federal Government offers to its employees. There 
was testimony here yesterday by a representative of the American 
Automobile Association that there were not enough free parking spaces 
granted by the Federal Government for its employees, meaning the 
fact that only 10 percent was their aim at the present. Well, if that be 
true, then there must be 90,000 people in the Pentagon Building, be- 
cause there are 9,000 free parking spaces there, and that has been—the 
Increase in the number of parking spaces at the Pentagon Building 
has been—in constant relationship to the decrease in the number of 


passengers that our two companies have transported to the Pentagon 
Building. 
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Representative Broyuity. Are you going to make some proposal 
to how they can stop that when, according to all the experts we haye 
had here the previous day, it shows that we are going up to a popula- 
tion 2.8 million in 1970, possibly up to 31% million in 1980? And if 
you do not increase your riders during that period of time, there jg 
going to be a lot of further aggravation to our transportation facili. 
ties and our traffic facilities, 

Mr. Mircueii. Yes, sir. We feel we can increase the number of 
transit riders proportionate to the increase in population if we are 
granted some rights to operate free wheeling, so to speak, rather 
than being confined as we are at the present time. We feel, of course. 
as we state in here a little further on, that the job can be done with 
motor buses. We feel the people like to ride on rubber, and we could 
get the same speeds and the same service out of buses if given proper 
priorities on highways. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman McMillan? 

tepresentative McMixiian. Don’t you think the percentage of 
people riding buses will substantially improve when you get some 
additional bridges across the Potomac? 

Mr. Mircne... Will the transit riding improve ? 

Representative McMiLian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircuetu. No, sir. 

Representative McMitian. I would think so, because I ride the 
bus quite often from Columbia Pike, and sometimes we are blocked 
up beyond the Pentagon Building waiting to get across the 14th 
Street Bridge, and we wait on the buses for 15 and 20 minutes. This 
makes everybody late getting to work. It seems to me if we had 
additional bridges all the traffic would move across the Potomac 
faster and get people to work on time. 

Mr. Mrrcenety. Well, in my opinion, the situation will not be 
greatly relieved by the construction of another bridge and the con- 
struction of more parking spaces. It merely aggravates the condi- 
tion. It invites more people into the area and clogs the streets up, 
and they will be just as bad off after the construction of the Consti- 
tution Avenue Bridge as they are today. 

The CrarrMan. Well, if these buses are lined up and they have 
such difficult time getting across what do you suggest to improve the 
service ? 

Mr. Mircneii. Improved service. 

The Cuatrman. Do you cover that later in your statement ? 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You may proceed, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to comment, with respect to Mr. Broyhill’s 
statement, that we definitely take the position that there has got to be 
a limitation to free services, free goods that this country can give 
me as an individual citizen. If I am going to live off the country, 
without producing, that is something again. But if we have got to 
produce as individuals and as people and as companies there has got 
to be like treatment down the line somewhere, and we cover this later 
on in our presentation, we feel that free items have their limitations. 

The Cyatrman. Very fine. You may proceed with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis. The above exhibits, or the exhibits which I have referred 
to, 1 through 9, were necessary to provide an adequate background 
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of the Virginia operations so that the committee may understand and 
appreciate our position. : 

We therefore now wish to make the following statement In Opposi- 
tion to the proposed rapid transit plan as set out im the transportation 
plan for the National Capital region : 


POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


The plan states that the District of Columbia will remain the largest 
employment center within the National Capital region. The in- 
creases noted show that significant increases will also occur through- 
out the region. Within three areas the employment increases will 
equal or exceed those of the District of Columbia and twice the in- 
crease Within the central business district. Since the forecasting must 
justifiably be based upon home-to-work trips and returns, the employ- 
ment and the contemplated population increases must be given addi- 
tional weight. 

The most important single item within the plan which was not 
significantly brought forth was the relocation of suburban employ- 
ment centers, the resulting shifts in complementary population and 
the obvious result of increasing intra-area trips, and please note I have 
italicized “intra-area trips,”’—and not interarea trips, and again I 
italicize “/nterarea trips,’ to and from the District of Columbia. In 
fact, practically all of the planning has been based upon interarea 
trips with little or no emphasis upon ¢ntra and/or, circumferential 
trips. This we believe has led toan erroneous conclusion. __ ; 

The most pointed example of the above was the construction of the 
Pentagon and the shift in population from the District of Columbia 
and Marvland to Virginia. People want to live within close prox- 
imity of their work. Another example was the location of the 
Applied Physics Laboratory in Howard County, Md. Population 
shifts are now occurring and new subdivisions are being constructed 
rapidly. Other suburban centers which wiil contribute heavily to 
increased 7ntra-area trips will be the Vitro Plant, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

The results are indeed startling. The expanded number of 1,980 
trips that is anticipated from a 50-percent increase in regional popu- 
lation cannot support a tripling of the highway and transportation 
system. 

The sole proposal for assisting the ‘ntra-area trips as stated in the 
report was as follows: 

The only logical solution to the transportation problem of the new metropolitan 
area is to provide a new form of transportation so attractive that many rush- 
hour travelers to downtown will use it and thus leave space on the highways for 
those who must use their automobiles on these new nondowntown trips. 

Nothing was said of express bus service on the circumferential facil- 
ities to assist in the problem or the expansion of intra-area bus serv- 
ice. Such service is in operation today between the Pentagon and 
Springfield, Va., for example, and between Fairlington and the 
Pentagon. 

If the employment within the District of Columbia increases less 
than it does in Prince Georges County and within Fairfax County 
and Falls Church and equals the employment increases in Montgomery 
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County, how can the report support the need for a $500-million rai] 
system ‘with 80 percent of the construction cost within the District 
of Columbia ? 

The Cuairman. Would you hold there for a question of Congress- 
man Broyhill? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Representative BROYHILL. I think you brought up a very important 
point there. That has been something that concerned me right along, 
because obviously we are at this time constructing additional Federal 
installations in the suburbs, and none of these figures which have been 
presented to us show any large anticipated increase in employment in 
the District of Columbia. 

So it seems we are placing maybe a little too much emphasis on im- 
proving traflic and transportation to the District of Columbia, just to 
take care of the problem today, when there is not going to be a great 
deal of additional traffic coming into the District of ( ( ‘olumbia between 
now and 1980 as there will be within the suburban areas. 

What has your experience been so me as recent years are concerned 
with these new installations out. there, I do not mean necessarily back 
as far as the construction of the Pentagon, but let us say with the, 
well—what do you anticipate with the C TA ‘building going out. there, 
and installations of that sort which will employ a large “number of 
people? 

Mr. Davis. Well, the best example that we can give has occurred 
within the last 2 years. When the Atomic Energy Commission moved 
out to Germantown there was a provision made by statute by Congress 
within the appropriations for bus service to and from the District of 
Columbia and Germantown in order that the employees could get to 
and from their work. Contracts were entered into with the various 
bus companies in the metropolitan area to transport those persons so 
employed. Originally our companies had contracts. We were con- 
tracted on a yearly base, and we were contracted to use two buses. As 
the year came to a close, the number of persons using the buses de- 
creased materially. One bus was then used. At the end of the second 
year there was not sufficient usage by people of the second bus to war- 
rant or justify such an expenditure, and at the present time there are 
practically none of the people using any of that type of service, and 
the only type of service they use is the suburban service located closely 
adjacent to Germantown, Md. 

Representative Broyuity. Has there been during the past 15 years 
any appreciable change in the amount of demands for intra-area serv- 
ice over interarea service ? 

Mr. Davis. I would let both Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Wheeler answer 
those questions, because it is so fantastic that it is just hard to believe. 
Well, you can judge by the increases in population in the respective 
Marylk: and and Vi irginia areas versus the District of C ‘olumbia, and 
appreciate it on its ‘face. But I would rather have, for instance, Mr. 
Wheeler or Mr. Mitchell answer that question because they actually 
know it from an operational standpoint. 

Mr. Wuee ter. In our particular case 15 years ago we had prac- 
tically no intra-area traffic on our lines. Since that time, since the 
Pentagon Building and the other Government installations have been 
built in Arlington xc ounty, we have to steadily increase our intra-area 
business, and there is an ever-inc reasing demand for intra-area trips, 
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both north and south, and east and west, and with every other instal- 
lation it makes no difference how large or how small they may be, 
there is also a demand for service, and there are people using it. As 
time goes on we are able to decrease our interarea trips, but the increase 
is definitely, in our case, on the intra-area business. 

Representative Broynitt, Apparently, according to your exhibit 8 
and exhibit 9 here where you show, let us say, during the last 5 years, 
holding the total number of passengers, you have possibly been suf- 
fering a decrease as far as interarea is concerned, and an increase in 
jntra-area ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wueeter. That certainly is correct. 

Mr. Mircuety. The same experience with my company. 

The CuarrMan. Would you like to speak to the points ? 

Mr. Mircnevi. Yes; the same experience with my company. 

The CHatrMAN. Any further questions / 

You may proceed, Mr. Davis. 


EXPRESSWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. Davis. It appears unrealistic to us that the “auto-dominant” 
system was even considered by the Commission or Council. The 
Commission has been on record on numerous occasions favoring an 
integrated system of auto and transit. As the transportation plan 
states, the cost of an “auto-dominant” system equals the “recom- 
mended system” coupled with the obvious, that sufficient rights-of- 
way could not be obtained to accommodate 10 to 12 lanes of concrete 
expressways. 

It is also our opinion, and we understand that there are others 
with the same opinion, that the expressway bus plan is entirely ade- 
quate to meet the growth needs of the National Capital region well 
beyond the year of 1970. The basis for our opinion can be substantiated 
with the following: 

(1) The majority of the added population and employment will 
occur outside of the District of Columbia. (Eighty percent outside 
population while employment increases only 11 percent within the 
District of Columbia.) Rail service is intended to serve high density 
areas such as large apartment developments and cannot attract sufli- 
cient numbers of persons in low density areas. The above added to 
the inconvenience of a multiple transfer ride which will be necessary 
under the plan will not attract sufficient transit patrons to warrant a 
rail system. 

(2) An expressway bus plan offers a flexible transit plan and one 
that can be efficiently operated by private enterprise. 

(3) The expressway bus plan that we foresee includes a part of 
the type of operation discussed in the report, in that some of the 
buses will not leave the expressway until they arrive within the central 
business district. However, to eliminate a feeder operation, which 
isa detriment to efficient transit service, the express buses will traverse 
the residential and industrial communities and then enter the highway 
system for an uninterrupted trip to the central business district. 

(4) The express buses will operate upon the highway facility 
mixing with other traffic or upon special bus lanes until the facility 
approaches capacity, at which time the median will be converted to 
an express bus roadway or a reversible roadway for all traffic. The 
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existing transit service will, for the most part, remain and will provide 
the commuting service between the expressway and street system 
without imposing additional transfers from bus to bus. 

(5) Such express bus operation is presently in operation. Proper 
highway facilities and cooperation with the various traffic agencies 
can produce a highly effective express bus transit system. 

Although some of the expressway locations are fixed either by 
natural reasons or by State agreements as to connections, there remain 
locations within the plan’s corridors where locations have not been 
fixed. An example is locations shown for the Northwest Freeway 
which has also been described as the Wisconsin Avenue Expressw ay. 
This highway location was added at the last minute to the plan and 
several members of the Commission and Council have indicated their 
objections. This facility was added to the plan with little or no 
traffic analysis. Location within that or other corridors cannot be 
fixed until traffic assignments can be made on an origin and destina- 
tion “zone” basis and not on a “district” basis. 

At this point it is necessary to take a detailed look at the expressway 
proposals. It must be remembered that the mass transportation plan 
was not intended to fix the location of proposed expressw ays. The 
analysis was based upon origin and destination “districts” and not 
upon “zones.” The “district” analysis serves well as an indicator of 
need. However, we have now reached a point in highway pl: mning 
in the National C apital region that a more det ailed analysis has be- 
come necessary. Such an appraisal has not been made although we 
understand that the District of Columbia Department of Highways 
and Traffic has begun such an analysis. 

It must be remembered that the plan was based upon the 1955 survey 
and that before much progress has been made upon the fulfillment of 
any plan the time for another survey will have arrived. The trans- 
portation system of any urban area is a dynamic thing and subject to 
change from year to year. 

We recommend that a transit plan be adopted and that the highway 
program proceed, but as the program nears completion a second look 
should be given to the transportation needs of the region. 

The CHatrman. Could I query you just on one sentence there that 
is not completely clear to me? 

You recommend that a transit plan be adopted. Just exactly what 
do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Davis. I believe, sir, we later on in this proposal 

The Cuarrman. You will develop that as you go along / 

Mr. Davis. We do cover the plan that we propose, and I believe i 
will be full and descriptive. 

The CuatrMan. Very well; thank you. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Davis. Both companies now have on order the identical bus 
equipment that is illustrated in the report. This equipment will be 
placed in operation during the year of 1960—during the spring of 
1960. Naturally the equipment will be limited in size to comply with 
the Virginia limitations upon commercial equipment. 
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The transportation plan states that the two Virginia companies are 
now operating approximately 350 vehicles. A factual breakdown of 
the number of buses in operation or on order is shown in exhibit 43-10. 


EXHIBIT 43-10 


Number of | Original cost 


puses 
Fleet Dec. 31, 1958 367 $3, 901, 520 
Additions 1959 7 168, 20: 
Additions 1960 4] 1, 239, 880 
Total 115 5, 309, 605 
41 GMC buses as pictured on p of the transportation plan are on order and will be in operation dur- 
ing the Ist quarter of 1960. 


in the left-hand column we show the fleet as of December 31, 1958, 
the number of buses was 367, the original cost of which was $3,901,520. 

We show additions to the fleets in the year 1959 were 7 buses, and 
the original cost was $168,205. 

Additions for 1960, which are shown by the asterisk to be 41 GMC 
buses, General Motors Coach buses, as pictured on page 6 of the 
transportation plan are on order and will be in operation during the 
first quarter of 1960. And the original cost is $1,239,880. 

Representative Broyuiti. Mr. Davis, you will not lose any of those 
367 buses by depreciation or obsolescence 4 

Mr. Davis. No; we will not These buses- 

Representative Broyuitn. You have a total of 415 operational buses 
at the end of 1960 4 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell, Congressman Broyhill, would like to further com- 
ment. please, with respect to your question. 

Mr. Mrrenes. I just thought it might be interesting to note that 
the small number of additions in 1959 was brought about by the fact 
that General Motors, the manufacturer of the majority of transit buses 
that are used, announced they were going to make a completely new 
vehicle, and I know my company, for one, held off an order that was to 
be delivered in 1959 so that they could have those buses of the newest 
and latest design and for delivery in early 1960. 

Mr. Davis. Shall I proceed, sir? 

The CoamMan. Yes, vou may proceed, Mr. Davis. 


REGULATION 


Mr, Davis. We have for a number of years advocated comprehen- 
sive regulation to insure more adequate and convenient service to 
the public. We do not oppose the compact. that was adopted in 1958 
by the Commonwealth of Virginia. We do not oppose that portion 
of House Joint Resolution 402 that corresponded with the legislation 
adopted by the Commonwealth of Virginia. We did, however, op- 
pose the additional part of House Joint Resolution 402 that went 
beyond the legislation adopted in Virginia. 
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The compact would provide area regulation as well as an advisory 
board on traffic and operational matters. We do oppose any type of 
regulation that imposes a publicly owned transit system upon the Na. 
tional Capital region. We have stated most of the reasons aboye 
and it should be evident that the privately owned transit companies 
in Virginia are fulfilling the requirements of their certificates of 
convenience and necessity, and will continue to do so in the future, 

No mention was made in the plan, nor were there any recommen- 
dations offered for assistance to privately owned transit companies 
so that a higher type of transit service could be provided. The plan 
assumes that an area of cooperation now exists between the transit 
companies and the traffic and highway authorities. 

A program of betterment of service could be initiated today pro- 
vided that traffic and highway departments would offer transit prior- 
ity and assistance on the streets and highways of the region. This 
area of cooperation exists in a general manner but there will be no 
major assistance until the authorities replace their auto-dominant 
thinking with transit-improvement thinking. Examples are evident, 
such as permitting transit the use of parkways by the Department of 
Interior and, secondly, basing highway and expressway design upon 
transit users’ desires and operations rather than solely upon auto- 
mobile operational features. 

The plan offers no assurance that existing transit service will be 
in operation as planned. There are no provisions for continued serv- 
ice. The plan only assumes that the Virginia companies will con- 
tinue with existing operations. 


FINANCING 


The privately owned transit companies in Virginia have demon- 
strated that transit operations within the region can continue as 
privately and not publicly owned operations. 

No mention was made in the plan of this fact because of the ree- 
ommended system that the plan proposes. The plan itself is “open 
to the criticism that it ‘creates desires’ in order to satisfy them” and 
in doing so cannot support a transit rail system. The express bus 
system can be supplied by privately owned companies provided that 
the area of traffic and highway cooperation is provided by the com- 
pact. 

Since no concern was developed toward the capabilities of private 
enterprise, the plan failed to consider another important area of 
assistance to transit companies. This area is concerned with tax 
relief. Referring this statement to the tax breakdown of both Vir- 
ginia companies, it is demonstrated that substantial gains could be 
achieved in the operational qualities of transit service. 

We believe the most disheartening approach utilized in the plan 
was the indication of deficit financing of over $16 million annually. 
This deficit is created by the rapid-rail system which was not sup- 
ported within the plan itself. The result will be obvious. <A large 
publicly owned transit operation, empowered to levy increased taxes 
or fees to support a deficit financed and operated transportation 
system. 

‘We envision a completely different type of transit system. The 
system we propose represents a “paid up” system. A highly ef- 
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ficient and operable express bus system, combined with existing 
local transit service, privately owned and financed with little or no 
increased burden upon the region. The trend of increased riding 
habit is rising despite necessary fare increases and lack of cooperation 
on operational problems. The exhibits above point to the fact that 
a trend of a plus 2.48-percent increase in riding is now being experi- 
enced by the Virginia companies despite the national trend of a con- 
tinued decrease in transit riding of minus 1.63 percent. 

The CuarrMan. Is that a sound conclusion, Mr. Davis, when you 
relate it to the great population increase in the Virginia area over 
this same period of time, over this period of 6 years? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Why? 

Mr. Davis. I believe we can use their own figures in the transporta- 
tion report, which will bear out the various population increases. 
The distribution of population as to the respective areas and the facts 
that we took for the basis of our figures are set out in the mass trans- 
portation report. ony 

The Cuatrrman. My point is this: If the population has increased 
as much as the figures in the table show, from 1954 to 1959, why 
haven't the two companies that you are representing here today had a 
corresponding increase in the number of passengers who ride the 
buses ? 

Mr. Davis. Well—— 

The CuarrMan. I heard you give one explanation; that was the 
fact that the Federal Government furnished too many parking spaces 
around the Pentagon. Is that the only reason ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; there are other reasons that I can give you off- 
hand. 

We have explained that the policy heretofore has been auto-domi- 
nant thinking. The expressways and super highways have all been 
designed to speed up the movement of the passengers by private auto- 
mobile rather than mass transit or surburban transit. To that end, 
we find that people are using their private automobiles to come to 
work on the assumption that they are getting to work much faster. 

I can also think of the reason that the average person now feels it 
isa philosophy that he has brought back with him, I believe, since 
World War II, that he is entitled to the use of a private automobile 
to drive to his employment. That is borne out by the fact that, I 
believe, the last traffic count we made showed that a little over one 
person per car used his or her car on the roads at all times. The 
philosophy underlying the use of private automobiles is the big factor, 
in our opinion, plus the reasons, as given to you by Mr. Mitchell, for 
the lack of more transit riders in the area. 

So far as we are concerned, we have got the equipment, we are able 
to perform the service, are willing to perform the service. As the 
trend increases, we will put out the buses to take care of the people. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Representative Broyuimx. Right on that point, do you have any 
answer as to why approximately 80 percent of the people going 
into Chicago use mass transit, and we only hope to get 50 percent of 
the people here to use mass transit? Why is there the big difference; 
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is that because of parking, or lack of automobile facilities, or better 
transit facilities? What 1s your opinion there? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I am quite familiar with Chicago. I know where 
these elevateds and subways are located. I am “familiar with the 
Loop in Chicago and its outlying suburban areas. The elevated op. 
erates through : a definite section of the city, with no flexibility what- 
soever. You either live along the elevated and ride it, or you must 
transfer at least once, may be twice, to get to it. Iti is an operation 
along a high-density area, which accounts for its passenger service, 

Represent: itive Broyuiy. May I interrupt you right there? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Representative Broyuiwy. Was I correct in my understanding of 
what Mr. Forsythe had to say when he was on the stand yesterday, 
that only 25 percent of the mass- transit riders used the subway or 
the rapid-transit portion / 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir; yes, sir; 25 percent, 75 percent by 
bus. 

Representative Broyui.. Well, then, that means that upproxi- 
mately 60 percent of the commuters are using bus transportation 
serv ic e. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. I was throwing a bouquet at it, 
the elevated, to show the maximum amount of use that it gets, before 
I could get to the other end of your statement, because its use is de- 
pendent on its location. With respect to large groups of people, such 
as we do not have in this area—this area is ‘spread out all over—but 
in Chicago, you do have it going down sort of a westerly direction 
when you go out Congress Avenue. 

Now, I was out in “Chicago approximately 3 weeks ago, and I tried 
some of their transit. I tried that elevated, and I came in from 
Calumet, which is not too far away. It took me approximately 40 
minutes to come in by the elevated. There was also bus service out 
to the North Side, which I traveled. The bus service was much faster 
from the standpoint of flexibility. I would have saved no time what- 
soever if I had taken a taxicab or a streetcar to the elevated, boarded 
the elevated, got off, and then had to board another, say, bus, to my 
point of destination, versus my original ride by express bus. ‘I dare 
to venture to say that my express bus ride would have gotten me there 
just as fast, if not faster. 

Representative BroyHitit. What percentage of our commuters do 
you think could be encouraged to ride mass transportation if the 
proposals in the plan that you have here were put into effect ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I can only speak from the Virginia side, knowing 
the Virginia area. I would dare to venture to say that there would 
be use to the gover rnmental installations, but other than to the govern- 
mental inst: allations, I would see no use whatsoever into other parts of 
Virginia. 

Would you say that is a fairly accurate statement, Mr. Mitchell; 
because this contemplates going into your area ? 

Mr. Mircueti. Are we talking about rail service now, or bus 
service ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; rail service. 

tepresentative Broyniii. No; I am talking about improvement of 
the whole transportation picture, and you folks are proposing free 
enterprise extending their services further with the cooperation of 
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traffic facilities and possibly tax relief and things of that sort with 
that expanded service. What percentage of our people using our high- 
ways and roadways would then use mass transportation or bus trans- 
portation ? 

Mr. Mrrcueti. We feel that more than 50 percent would be drawn 
to that type of operation, and we will not contend we will get any- 
where near the 79 percent that Mr. Forsythe mentioned. I do not 
believe you will get it with any type of system you put in the District. 

Representative Broyuity. You mean they will meet what this sur- 
vey predicts meeting with a rapid transit? — 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Mr. Forsythe qualified his statements with the fact 
that he was not familiar with the District of Columbia. Were he 
familiar, he would quickly recognize that the volume of people can- 
not be attracted to a transit system of either kind that we are talking 
about here, because we do not have the high density downtown that 
you have in areas such as Chicago and New York, where the buildings 
are 40 and 45 stories high. We all know in the District of Columbia— 
and certainly we are not looking forward to anything like that—that 
the downtown area of the District of Columbia covers many more 

uare miles than the downtown area of Chicago, and you have in 
Chicago city, alone, more people than we are talking about in the 
whole metropolitan area of Washington, D.C., in 1980. 

The CHARMAN. You may proceed, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Other fallacies appear in the financial aspects of the 
plan; namely, the plan assumes that the “feeder” service will con- 
tinue as privately owned: There are no feeder operations that can be 
maintained as self-supporting. The “feeders” are dependent upon 
the revenues of “mainline” service. In this case the “mainline” 
service will be publicly owned, while the plan assumes that the de- 
pendent feeders will be privately owned and operated. Based on the 
experience of the Virginia companies, “feeder service” operation is a 
nonprofitable service. Should the above become fact, then the pro- 
curement and the loss in the feeder operation should be accounted for 
in the financial description of the transportation plan. 


TRANSIT AND GOVERNMENT POLICY 


There are several areas of conflict between transit operation and 
Government policy; namely, encouraging the use of transit as a 
means of commuter travel, whether municipal, State, or Federal. The 
areas are broad in scope and invariably overlooked. They begin by 
providing more and more inducements to private automobile use as a 
form of home-to-work travel. 

Offstreet parking: The Federal Government continues to encour- 
age automobile use by maintaining some 16,000 free offstreet spaces 
in the downtown area for its employees. The Federal Government 
also maintains over 9,000 free offstreet spaces at the Pentagon. There 
is no sound reason why the Federal Government should assume this 
cost. 

Staggered hours: Several attempts have been made to interest the 
Bureau of the Budget in revitalizing the staggered-hours program. 
Such a program would lengthen the critical commuting hours of 
travel, not only affording the bus companies an opportunity to pro- 
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vide better service but also providing a more efficient utilization of 
street and highway space. 

Zoning ordinance: Most zoning ordinances begin with the premise 
that people will continue to commute by transit in ever-decreasing 
numbers. Therefore, more and more offstreet parking requirements 
must be provided. 

Highway program: The policy and the development of the inter- 
state highway program should now include median requirements suf.- 
ficient to carry future transit commuter traffic in urban areas. This 
oint is very important and stems back to what could be labeled the 
pneu of another cycle of automobile use inducement. The plan 
now is to bring more and more people into our central business dis- 
trict in private automobiles requiring more downtown area for off- 
street storage with no inducement to increasing transit usage. 

These are but four areas of policy on automobile use that have a 
direct correlation to a transportation plan. They represent four 
positive steps that could be taken today to improve the transportation 
system within the National Capital region. 

It would not be fair to exclude an example of Federal Government 
policy which encouraged private enterprise and the use of transit. 
The Presidential proclamation of 1953 discontinued the operation of 
federally owned transit equipment to and from the Pentagon, Naval 
Annex, and Department of State. This service is now being per- 
formed by the Virginia companies. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, we would briefly like to offer the following summary: 

1. The Virginia companies have been offering transit service of 
high standards and with complete compliance to their Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Virginia State Corporation Commission cer- 
tificates. 

2. The present transit service is efficient. It can be made more 
efficient and far more competitive with private automobiles, provided 
that a definite area of cooperation is established with traffic, planning, 
and highway departments. The degree of cooperation and the devel- 
opment of transit priorities will establish the limitations within which 
the transit companies can speed up their service. 

3. The rapid-rail service proposed in the plan cannot be supported. 
The express-bus plan plus the continuance of existing transit service 
will be sufficient to service the region far beyond 1970. 

4. The bus equipment proposed by the report will be in use by the 
Virginia companies by the spring of 1960. 

5. The location of the proposed expressways are not fixed. A de- 
tailed second look should be taken after the presently planned express- 
ways are constructed to determine the future needs of the region. 

6. We support the need for “areawide” transit regulation and the 
provision for advice and assistance in traffic and highway matters. 

7. We are unalterably opposed to a publicly owned transit opera- 
tion based upon deficit financing. 

8. The Virginia companies have demonstrated their capabilities of 
operating existing service and the proposed express bus system with 
“paid up” and privately owned transit operations. 
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9, The cost of the plan does not include the “feeder” operations and 
is therefore understated. 

10. Government policy should encourage the use of transit, not 
private automobiles, such as the elimination of free off-street parking, 
revision and expansion of a staggered-hours program, inclusion of 
transit priorities in the Interstate Highway System. 

11. We are opposed to a plan that is not only infeasible, but a plan 
that will eventually destroy existing private enterprise. \ 

Now, gentlemen, that concludes my statement. I had, with your 
permission, several comments not of long duration to make with re- 
spect to several statements made here during the last couple of days, 
which were not embraced within my statement. 

The CuarrMan. Certainly, I think you are entitled to make those 
comments. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

One thing I think is important and that is the fact that the A.B. & W. 
Transit Co. is a one-family company, and that the company has been 
owned by this family since 1921, and the family stil operates the 
system. 

"The W.V. & M. Coach Co. was started in the year 1926 by Mr. Leon 
Arnold, taken over by Mr. Joseph Arnold, and presently has been 
taken over by his widow, who has since remarried. 

These two companies are still in the hands of the families that origi- 
nated them back in the years of 1921 and 1926, respectively. 

I would like to refer to Mr. Forsythe’s statement as of yesterday, 
and several of the comments that were made upon it by Mr. Broy- 
hill, but if I duplicate them, I am sorry, not anticipating his state- 
ments to me. 

First, Mr. Forsythe stated that $150 million were spent in Chicago 
since 1947. ‘The mass transportation plan provides for the expendi- 
ture of $564 million for the same purposes. Now, I am calling your 
attention to the fact of the difference in amounts and the years spent, 
and we say again that that $564 million is understated by many mil- 
lions of dollars for the reasons we have stated in our statement here 
today. 

Mr. Broyhill referred to this statement, again to Mr. Forsythe, that 
rapid transit carrying 25 percent of total passengers is losing money, 
surface operation carrying 75 percent of total passengers is operating 
on a profitable basis. He further stated that rapid transit must get 
50 percent of its passengers from feeder lines. If feeder lines must 
fold because of lack of revenue of the companies’ entire operation, 
the feeder line will be nonexistent or its additional cost of operation 
absorbed. The cost has not been provided for in this mass transporta- 
tion plan. 

We have particularly noted that as of today the proponents of the 
mass transportation plan have offered no witnesses who have testi- 
fied on the costs of the mass transportation plan as it relates to rapid 
transit and express bus transportation. We believe that the cost 
figures set out in the plan are totally inadequate, and that a fair 
study of the anticipated costs as of the dates of acquisition will re- 
veal costs that are materially in excess of those stated in the plan. 
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I would also like to refer back to a statement made by Mr. Forsythe, 
and that is, and I quote him: 


Private right-of-way will not increase movement of persons. 


Under that I make two comments. Rapid transit will not on a 
pro rata basis offer more passenger seats than a bus. During rush 
hours there will be comparable standees whether it be on a rapid transit 
vehicle or an express bus. 

Secondly, that in rush hours rapid transit will not move any more 
passengers in numbers through the central area than passenger buses, 

I would also, lastly, like to make this statement. I would also 
like to point up the fact that Arlington and Fairfax Counties j in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia owe their present growth in a large 
measure to the two privately owned transit companies. These com- 
panies pioneered to extend their respective operations into the sparse- 
ly populated areas as the communities developed. A number of their 
present lines of operation are conducted at a loss. This loss is ab- 
sorbed into the overall operation. As long as a company operates on 
such a basis it can afford to offer increased nonprofitable services to 
the public. 

That, sir, completes our statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Davis, Mr. Wheeler, 
and Mr. Mitchell. I think you have made an exceptionally able 
presentation. I think this committee must recognize in this overall 
transportation study the rights of existing bus companies. I think 
we have to take into consideration the danger of collapsing these 
facilities in any type of an overall plan. I think it is very important 
that you have had your day in court, so to speak, and that you made 
your presentation ‘and that you have your problem before us. I 
think it is a very important segment of this entire transportation 
study. I want to commend you for the able manner in which you 
have presented it. 

Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMuan. I would like to join the chairman in 
congratulating you gentlemen on the fine statement you have made, 

I do think you could improve your position in Virginia on the 
Columbia Pike, if you will pardon me for getting specific; I think 
you would increase your riding personnel by 10 percent over this one 
route if you would. give a little better service during the rush hour by 
adding additional buses and running your buses more often between 
9a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. May I refer that particularly to Mr. 
Mitchell ? 

Representative McMinian. Yes. I will see him at a later date to 
discuss the operational problem which is really not what we are here 
to discuss at this time. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircueti. Did I understand you to say during the rush hour? 

The Cuatrman. I take it you have an appointment with Congress- 
man McMillan. 

Mr. Mircue.t. I did not understand him to place that as a ques- 
tion, just as a remark, and I will take it that way. 

Representative McMitian. There is one thing you could do to 
improve your express bus service. You could add a few more express 
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buses and fill them every morning with people now riding in private 
automobiles, every day. I lived on Columbia Pike for 12 years and 
very seldom could get room to ride on an express bus. 

Mr. Mircuety. I would like to react to that in this way. Of course, 
there is a cost element attached to rush-hour service. You realize 
we must have standees in the rush hours, and rush-hour buses, as of 
themselves, do not pay for themselves in most instances. It has to be 
augmented by midday riding, and so forth, and the things we have 
talked about here, such as tax relief and priorities on the highway, are 
the things that we feel would make it possible for us to give better 
service. 

Representative McMiuuan. I realize we are here today to discuss 
the overall traffic plan and not just individual buses, but while I had 
you gentlemen here I wanted to call this problem to your attention. 
“ Mr. Mircuenit. Thank you, sir. 

The CuatrrMANn. Anything further? 

Representative McMinian. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Congressman Smith? 

Representative Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a com- 
ment if it is in order. 

The CuatrMAN. It certainly is. 

Representative Smirn. With particular reference to the proposal of 
rail transportation. 

I make it out of a lcng experience and from long observation from 
the time of the horse-and-buggy days with respect to rail transporta- 
tion from Alexandria to Washington. 

Now, I recall the days when the horse and buggy were fading, and 
the automobile was coming along, when an automobile was so rare in 
Alexandria that everybody would go to the window when there was 
one rattling down the street. 

I can recall that the first bus I ever saw was a little short one hold- 
ing about 10 passengers that was put on King Street in order for the 
people that they might have the thrill for the first time of riding on 
a vehicle that did not have a horse attached to it, and they paid 10 
cents just to ride up and down King Street for the experience. 

Now, at that period we had the Washington, Alexandria & Mount 
Vernon Railroad, which was a gold mine. It ran cars, a two-car 
train. It ran local trains and it ran express trains, and those cars were 
crowded, particularly in the rush hours. I have seen people standing 
on the steps after they had used up all the room in the aisles and all 
the room on the platform, and that company was prosperous in those 


days. 

Then the automobile began to encroach, and then the bus began to 
come on. Well, Bob May started in one bus. He did not start in 
1921. He started way back further beyond that, carrying passengers 
to Washington in an automobile, as a matter of fact, and the bus began 
to encroach on the railroad, and gradually in just a few years the 
railroad went broke, and the buses began to prosper, and that has 
been the history all over the country of these rail lines, as I under- 
stand it, particularly the suburban lines, and everyone of them around 
here went broke when the bus started. 

Now, the reason for this comment is I want to follow it with a 
question which I will not put to these gentlemen but I just put it gen- 
erally. If that has been the experience with rail transportation in the 
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suburban areas and they failed and went completely broke, what has 
happened since that will make anybody think that they can prosper 
again? Ijustdonotseeit. That is all. 

The CHatrman. Would you like to direct that as a question to the 
witnesses or do you simply want that to stand—that is a tough ques- 
tion to answer, Judge. But if they care to make an observation on it 
I would be happy to have you make an observation. We do have the 

railmen following, so the railmen will have their day in court, and 
rae have, I assume—I assume we are going to have the unv eiling of 
their presentation in a short time, Judge Smith. 

Representative Smiru. I hope to be here in order to put that ques- 
tion to them. 

The CHatrman. They are seated here in the room right now, so I 
think we will defer that question until we meet with them. 

Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative Broyui.. I would like to join with the chairman in 
complimenting Mr. Davis and the gentlemen with him for their very 
well prepared and very ably presented statement. It certainly was 
illuminating, and unquestionably it will be of great help to the com- 
mittee in its deliberations. 

You gentlemen agree then that something needs to be done, some- 
thing must be done, to improve the transportation service here in the 
metropolitan area of Washington ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir, and we are to become a part, a part 
of it and to render assistance in any form or manner that we are 
called upon to render. 

Representative BroyHiLu. Do you feel that this trend, this national 
trend, toward the use of the private automobile can be stopped and, 
possibly, reversed insofar as this area is concerned, and we can get a 
larger percentage of our people to ride public transportation ? 

Mr. Davis. We have not only thought that as of this day but we 
have appealed for assistance to the governmental agencies for a per- 
iod of years, all with deaf ear. This is the first opportunity we have 
had to publicly voice our position with respect to the need and help 
that public transit needs, more particularly when it is owned and 
operated by private enterprise. 

Representative BroyHILL. Now you oppose a rapid transit system 
or subway or rail system / 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Representative Broyuiti. You feel it would not be economically 
feasible? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. They tell you that themselves in 
their plan. They tell you this cannot be operated unless it maintains 
itself on the basis of a $16 million deficit on a yearly base. 

Representative Broyuim.. Well, we all agree. They agreed that 
it is economically infeasible, but you feel it will not properly serve 
the communities ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Representative Broyuitit. There are not enough riders to really 
provide an appreciable amount of relief ? 
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Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. It cannot properly serve the needs 
of the public. Our areas of density will not be along the lines. The 
bus is a much more flexible means of transporting people. It can go 
into the outlying areas, it can go into the various communities, and it 
ean hit the highways and bring the people directly in and thereby 
obviating the necessity of transferring once or even twice to different 
vehicles. ; ; 

Representative BroyHint. Well now, if a rapid transit plan is put 
into operation, do you feel that it will economically affect your oper- 
ating companies / é 

Mr. Davis. It will just put us out of business. 

Representative BroyHiLL. You cannot 

Mr. Davis. We cannot survive. 

Representative BroyHiLL. You cannot sustain your operation with 
a rapid-transit system in operation ¢ 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

I explained they anticipate we will remain as a feeder system. 

Mr. Forsythe told you yesterday that there is no such thing as a 
feeder system being able to maintain itself. We tell you that a feeder 
system cannot maintain itself. It depends upon its main line of opera- 
tion for existence. 

Representative Broyuiti. Now, insofar as extending or broadening 
your services, you feel that with better cooperation with highway 
officials, providing expressways, and to some extent tax relief, that 
will enable you to provide this additional service ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. Not only that, but give a better service 
as well. 

Representative Broruity. You mentioned the areas where you are 
providing service at a loss, I believe, did you not ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. 

Representative Broyui.. Do you feel that you could even provide 
further services of that sort, more feeder-line services, if you were 
provided with tax relief ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

I would like to explain that point a little further, if I may. We have 
calls at all times from people who are moving into sparsely populated 
areas or developments who want us to extend our services into their 
areas. Well, they are so far removed from the central point at that 
time it is just a physical impossibility, because it is a total loss. But 
as a few people move into the area and the people start making de- 
mands upon us, and our studies are then made, we go in—in other 
words, we cannot go in and assume a total loss, but we will assume the 
loss of the operations until we are able to put it on its feet. 

The best example, you take that road coming off of Chain Bridge 
going up to Langley. We have operated that route for, I would say, 
at least 15 years at a loss. The only reason we ran any buses up there 
was in order to help the people up there get help to and from their 
respective homes. If it were not for that type of service, we prac- 
tically would have to discontinue that service, because it was a very 
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costly service for a good 15 years. Well, now the area is beginning 
todevelop. CIA is opening in that area. We are looking to develop- 
ments. 

Now, we have other areas which I am certain, in both companies, are 
developing all over the territory, and these people are constantly 
feeling them out and putting feeders out there, and you will find that 
over the last 20 years that that is the manner in which the companies 
have grown. As the arterial highways have been extended they have 
pushed out and out and, as they have pushed out and out, the people 
from approximately three or four city blocks on each side of the route 
would walk to the buses and in that manner the lines would develop 
and have developed. 

Representative Broyuity. Of course, these lines we are talking 
about now are presently being subsidized by other riders. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. 

Representative BroyHiLL. By the companies or the other riders, any 
way you want to put it. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. Without the profitable routes we 
could not extend the service. 

Representative Broyuiti. Now, in regard to this regulatory agency 
that is now pending before the Congress, you said you supported that, 

et we have placed a great deal of emphasis this morning on the prob- 
tad of intra-area transportation; how that is going to become more 
and more a part of this regulatory problem. This regulatory agency 
proposed does not include the regulation of intrastate transportation 
within its jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. 

I want to correct one comment. I did state for the record that we 
were in support of the compact regulatory bill as adopted by the State 
of Virginia and the State of Maryland. The District bill goes beyond 
the statutes as they now exist on the books of those other two jurisdic- 
tions. 

Representative BroyHiLL. But not in respect to the intrastate—— 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. But we are opposed to those additional sections 
which were added to the District bill, and have so expressed it to the 
committee. 

Representative Broynit.. Do you see any way in which this Federal 
corporation which has been proposed, or this ultimate authority, can be 
of any assistance in helping us to solve the transportation problems 
here in the metropolitan area ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir, that would not help at all, not one bit. 

Representative BroyHiLL. How about from the standpoint of pro- 
viding fringe parking areas, and things of that sort ? 
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Mr. Davis. I would say that would require study, because I can ap- 

reciate that people in the outlying areas may, let us say, beyond 
Fairfax, desiring to be employed in the District, may want to park on 
the outskirts of Arlington, and ride in. But it would appear to me 
that would require considerable study in view of the costs involved. 
Everything gets back to the question of costs. 

It is hard for me to understand—I know I park my car when I did 
drive it downtown—on I Street between 17th and 18th NW. he 
parking charges all day are $2.50. Now, I can go from my home in 
Georgetown over to the office and back by cab for $1.50, and yet the 
parking charge alone is $2.50. Look at the. difference you save by 
going by bus, and yet you have this question in the minds of the per- 
sons Who own cars. “I have the right to drive a car and therefore I 
am going to.” Therefore, it is driven. _So until this auto-dominant 
thinking is reversed, and the public officials make the public or cause 
the public to realize the excess costs they are being caused to bear in 
the form of taxes because of the privileges being given to them, then 
the public will go back to transit riding. sit ' it 

Representative BroyniLi. You have no prejudice against riding the 
D.C. Transit to your office, do you ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not, sir. I trust the D.C. Transit will be a very 
prosperous operation. ; 

Mr. Mircueti. May I respond to just one question, Congressman 
Broyhill, concerning the compact, just to clear it up? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, you may, but please move along. 

Mr. Mircueti. You referred to the fact that the local intrastate 
services would not be controlled by the compact. That is only true 
insofar as Virginia is concerned. The compact as it was passed by 
Virginia and Maryland gave the intra-Maryland and the intra-Dis- 
trict authority to the regulatory commission proposed. As far as 
Virginia is concerned, there is no problem. The Virgini . commission 
has had no complaints and does not feel they have any problem so far 
as intra- Virginia transit service is concerned. 

Our opposition before the Congress insofar as this compact was 
concerned was entirely to the new provisions that tied the hands of 
the regulatory commission, if it is enacted into law, to the extent that 
the D.C. Transit has a complete monopoly franchise within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We feel that would tie the hands of the regulatory 
commission to a certain extent and should not be a part of the compact. 

The Cuairman. I appreciate that explanation, and I am very happy 
to have it for the record. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 
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"Virginia House Joint Resolution 77, approved M. rch 22, 1954: 


''Providing for the establishment of a Joint Commission to study 
certain matters relating to passenger carrier facilities in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area. 


— £ oo op af 


‘Resolved by the House of Delegates, the Senate Concurring, That 
the General Assembly of Maryland and the go: erning body of the District 
of Columbia are requested to appoint committees of three persons each, 
to compose with the persons whose appointment is hereinafter provided 
for, a Joint Commission to study passenger carrier facilities and services 
in the Washington Metropolitan area. The speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates of Virginia shall appoint one member of the House of Delegates, the 
President of the Senate shall appoint one member of the Senate of Virginia 
and the State Corporation Commission shall appoint one member, who 
shall be the Virginia members of such Joint Commission. ' 


——— a LC 


''The Joint Commission herein provided for is requested to con- t 
sider the adequacy of present passenger carrier facilities services in 
the Washington Metropolitan area and the rates charged for such services, 
and whether joint action by the State of Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Virginia is necessary or desirable in connection 
with the regulation of passenger carrier facilities operating in such area 
and the provision of adequate, nondiscriminatory and uniform service 
therein. 


‘The members of the Commission shali make reports containing 
their findings and recommendations to the respective bodies to represent 
which they are appointed."' 


'"Maryland House Joint Resolution12 , approved April 2, 1954: 


'Providing for the establishment of a Joint Commission to study cer- 
tain matters relating to passenger carrier facilities in the Washington } 
metropolitan area 


'"WHEREAS, The Citizens of the State of Maryland have become 
aware of the inadequacies of the present carrier facilities and services 
in the Washington metropolitan area contiguous and adjacent to the State 
of Maryland; and 


''WHEREAS, They have become interested in having a fair and 
equitable appraisal made of the transportation problems in said areas; and 


"WHEREAS, They are desirous of participating in a joint study of 
the aforesaid matter with the Commonwealth of Virginia and the District 
of Columbia; now therefore be it 


"RESOLVED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF MARYLAND, That the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and the governing body of the District of 
Columbia are requested to appoint committees of three persons each, to 
compose with the persons whose appointment is hereinafter provided for, 
a Joint Commission to study passenger carrier facilities and services in 
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the Washington metropolitan area. The Speaker of the House of Delegates 
of Maryland shall appoint one of its members, the President of the Senate 
shall appoint one of its members and the Public Service Commission of 
the State of Maryland shall appoint one of its members who shall be the 
Maryland representatives of this Joint Commission; and be it further 


"Resolved, That the Joint Commission herein provided for be requested 
to consider the adequacy of present passenger facilities and services in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area, and the rates charged for such ser- 
vices, and whether joint action by the State of Maryland, the District of 
Columbia and the Commonwealth of Virginia is necessary or desirable in 
connection with the regulation of passenger carrier facilities operating in 
such area and the provision of adequate, non-discriminatory and uniform 
service therein; and be it further 


"RESOLVED, That the members of this Commission make a report of 
their findings and recommendations io the respective bodies from which 
they are appointed.'"' 
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Errata 


Page 2, Lines 4 and 5, should read, "preparation of a joint study of 
Washington Area Transit by the National Capital Planning Commis.- 
sion and the National Capital Regional Planning Council. This 


study was authorized by the first session of ..."' 


Page 39, Lines 12 and 13, should read, '"'(invi-) tation to partici- 
pate with the National Capital Planning Commission and the 
National Capital Regional Planning Council in their long range ana- 


lysis of the probable growth of the Wash- (ington) ...' 


Page 39, Line 15, should read, ''(faci-) lities. The Joint Commis- 
sion believes that the Planning Commission's and the Regional 


Council's tran- (sit) ..."' 


Page 39, Line 21 and 22, should read, ''National Capital Planning 


Commission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council in 


the planning and execution of their joint study." 
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Local Passenger Service in the Washington Metropolitan Area 


The Joint Commission 

The Joint Commission to Study Passenger Carrier Facilities and 
Service in the Washington Metropolitan Area was created by joint action of 
the legislatures of Maryland and Virginia and the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. i/ The legislative resolutions of the two 
States calling for the formation of the Commission urged it "to consider the 
adequacy of present passenger carrier facilities and services inthe Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area, and the rates charged for such services, and 
whether joint action by the State of Maryland, the District of Columbia and 
the Commonwealth of Virginia is necessary or desirable in connection with 
the regulation of passenger carrier facilities operating in such area and the 
provision of adequate, non-discriminating and uniform service therein. . "2/ 

The first meeting of the Joint Commission was held February 10, 
1955 in Washington, D. C. District Commissioner Robert E. McLaughlin, 
then Chairman of the District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission was 
elected Chairman of the Commission. Senator Edward S. Northrop of 
Maryland and Delegate J. Maynard Magruder of Virginia were selected as 
Vice Chairmen. Arthur T. Sonnenberg was designated as Secretary. After 
its formation, meetings of the Joint Commission were held, first, at month- 
ly intervals and, in recent months, on a biweekly basis. In addition, staff 
members of the utility regulatory commissions in the three jurisdictions 


have held several informal conferences to secure data essential to the prepa- 





1/ Virginia, House Joint Resolution 77, approved March 22, 1954; Maryland, 
H.J.R. 12, approved April 2, 1954; District of Columbia, Order No. 54- 
2065, September 27, 1954. 


2/ Maryland, H.J.R. 12. 


48375 O—60——21 
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ration of the Joint Commission's report. 

The Joint Commission, at the invitation of the Chairman of the 
National Capital Planning Commission, is represented by three non-~voting 
members on the Joint Steering Committee concerned with the organization ang 
preparation of the National Capital Regional Planning Council study of 
Washington Area Transit. This study was authorized by the first session of 
the 84th Congress, with an initial appropriation of $200,000 for the study, 
The three members of the Joint Commission appointed to serve on the Joint 
Steering Committee are Commissioner Robert E. McLaughlin, Judge Lester 
H. Hooker of the Virginia Corporation Cou.:mission and Commissioner Frank 
Harper of the Maryland Public Service Conimission. Two additional members 
of the Joint Commission, General Thomas A. Lane and Mr. Harland 
Bartholomew also serve on the Joint Steeriny Committee as voting represen- 
tatives of the National Capital Planning Comm'ssion. 
Scope of report 

The scope of the Joint Commission's investigation into Washington 
Area Transit was defined by the State resolutions creating the group. It was 
to consist of separate evaluations of: 

1. The adequacy of existing service and the rates charged there- 
for; and 

2. The necessity or desirability of joint action by Maryland, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia to regulate transit within the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area. 

A precise definition of the term Washington Metropolitan Area, re- 
ferred to frequently in the study, may assist in the evaluation of the informa- 


tion contained herein. The Washington Metropolitan Area is generally under- 
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stood to embrace the whole of the geographic area adjacent to the District 
of Columbia which is economically, professionally and socially centered 
upon the daily events occurring within the corporate limits of the Nation's 
Capital. 

The Federal Bureau of the Census defines its Washington Stan- 
dard Metropolitan Area to include the entire geographic area of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland, 
Arlington and Fairfax Counties and the cities of Alexandria and Falis 
Church in Virginia. 

The National Capital Regional Planning Council defines the 
Washington Metropolitan Area as inclusive of the entire Census standard 


metropolitan area and portions of Prince Wi!liam and Loudoun Counties 


in Virginia. The Interstate Commerce Commission definition of the Wash 
ington Commercial Zone is more restricted in area than the Census stan 
dard metropolitan area. Non-governmental organ:zations sand busine ss 


firms have their own independent concepts of the area which constitutes 


the Washington Metropolitan Area. 


After observation, it was concluded tor the purnoses of the 
Joint Commission study, to confine the metropolitan area to those 
regions within the Census standard metropolitan acea which are directly 
served by local passenger carriers operating irto the District of Columbia. 


Actually, this restriction results in creating two metropolitan areas for 
the city of Washington. The first, and most significant, contains that 
area directly served by local transit companies: Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area #2 includes all of Area #1 and some additional territory in which 


local transit service to the District is provided only by intercity bus 
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operators. 


As defined precisely, the first area contains the following 


jurisdictions: 


District of Columbia 


In Montgomery County, Maryland, the following election districts: 


Rockville 
Colesville 
Bethesda 


Potomac 


Wheaton 
Olney 


Gaithersburg 


In Prince Georges County, Maryland the following election districts: 


Bladensburg 
Chillum 
Hyattsville 
Riverdale 
Berwyn 


Vansville 


Lanham 

Kent 

Seat Pleasant 
Spauldings 
Surratts 


Oxon Hill 


Alexandria City, Virginia 


Falls Church City, Virginia 


Arlington County, Virginia 


In Fairfax County, Virginia the following magisterial districts: 


Falls Church 


Mason 


Area #2 contains all of the regions listed above and three additional elec- 


tion districts in Maryland. 


Mount Vernon 


Providence 


The additional districts are as follows: 
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In Montgomery County, Clarksburg 

In Prince Georges County, Laurel and Bowie 

Some comparison between the designated metropolitan areas for 
the Joint Commission area transit study and the Bureau of Census stan- 


dard metropolitan area is afforded by the following statistical data: 





Area Square Miles Estimated Population 
an. £, 

Census standard metropolitan area 1493 1, 827, 700 

Joint Commission Area # 1 669 1,715, 664 

Joint Commission Area # 2 t53 L, 731, 014 


The Joint Commission Area #l contains approximately 45 per 
cent of the total land area of the Washington Standard Metropolitan Area, 
as defined by the Bureau of the Census, and almost 94 per cent of the 
estimated population, as of January 1, 1955. Joint Commission Area #2 
contains 50 per cent of the Census area and slightly less than 95 per cent 
of the estimated population. 

From the standpoint of present local transportation in the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, the area designated as Joint Commission 
Area #1 is the most significant. It has, for the most part, sufficient densi- 
ties of population to support local transit operations on more than a rush- 
hour basis. The carriage of local passengers constitutes the whole or 
the major portion of the business of the transit firms providing regular 
route service within the area. 

Joint Commission Area #2 was designated primarily to give 
some recognition to the part played in area transit by intercity transporta- 


tion companies. Unfortunately, the railroads operating into the District 
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of Columbia do not maintain separate statistics on their local commuter 
business, as distinguished from their intercity operations. The data 
which are given, therefore, for Area #2 represent estimates of certain 
intercity bus operations conducted by the Greyhound, Safeway Trails and 
Blue Ridge bus companies. Area #2, as defined, contained over ll per 
cent more land than Area #1 but less than 1 per cent more population. 
The Joint Commission report will concentrate almost exclu- 
sively upon the local passenger carriers operating within the Joint Com- 
mission Area #l. One practical reason, already noted, for this concen- 
tration is the availability of statistical data. The intercity bus carriers 
were able to furnish only partial information or estimates on their sepa- 
rate commuter operations, and the railroads, as noted, make almost no 
separation between intercity and commuter passenger data. Actually, 
the total intercity carrier commuting services are not a significant part 
of the present local transit picture since they carry less than two per 
cent of total Washington Area transit passengers and under ten per cent 


of the total passenger traffic between Washington and its suburbs. 


Local Passenger Service in the Washington Metropolitan Area 


The bulk of local transit service in the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area is provided by six companies. Capital Transit Company, the 
largest firm, operates streetcars and buses within the District of Colum- 
bia and nearby Maryland. The other five operators, all bus companies, 
provide local transit service primarily to the suburban areas of either 


Maryland or Virginia. All companies have one or more terminals with- 


in the District of Columbia. 
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The Capital Transit Company operated 882 buses and 508 
streetcars on December 31, 1954. Within the District of Columbia, the 
Company's weekday operations included 29 street railway routes over 9 
major lines and 98 bus routings over 31 major lines. An additional 38 
bus and 3 streetcar routes were operated in Maryland over 9 major bus 
lines and 2 rail extensions. The company had a single Virginia termi- 
nal located at Rosslyn. 

The Alexandria, Barcroft and Washington Transit Company 
(A.B. & W.) operated between Washington and southern Arlington 
County, Alexandria and adjacent locations in Fairfax County, Virginia. 
The company's bus fleet consisted of 196 vehicles. It operated 19 
routes over its 9 major bus lines. 

The Washington Virginia and Maryland Coach Company 
(Arnold Lines) served the suburban Virginia area of northern Arlington 
County, Falls Church and adjacent Fairfax County. The company ope- 
rated 128 buses, 15 which were leased as of December 31, 1954, on 23 
weekday routes over 12 principal lines; 3 of the major lines provided 
rush-hour or 5-day-a-week shuttle service between the Pentagon Build- 
ing and points in the District of Columbia and Rosslyn, Virginia. 

W.M.A. Transit Company provided limited intra-District 
service between points in Southeast Washington and its downtown termi- 
nal; its principal area of operation however was suburban Prince 
Georges County, Maryland, south of the Baltimore-Washirgton Parkway. 
The company owned 66 buses and operated 10 additional leased vehicles 


at the close of 1954. W.M.A. operated |] wholly intra-District route 
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and 6 suburban routes over 4 main lines. 

Thomas Parran, Jr., doing business as the Suburban Transit 
Company, operated local transit routes principally in Montgomery County, 
although one route extended to the University of Maryland in Prince 
Georges County. The company owned 32 buses of which, it estimated, 18 
were used in local passenger operations. Parran operated 10 routes 
over 7 major lines; the majority of his routes were between suburban 
areas and points near the District Line. The company now operates 3 
lines into the downtown area, inaugural service on the newest District 
route commenced on October 31, 1955. 

Montgomery Bus Lines, Inc., is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Capital Transit Company. It operated 4 routes between Rockville, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia over 2 principal lines. The com- 
pany provided weekday service into the Washington central business dis- 
trict during rush hours only. Montgomery Bus leased all its vehicles 
from Capital Transit; during the rush hours, the company operated a 
maximum of 5 buses. 

The most significant local commuter operations by intercity 
carriers were conducted by Greyhound and Safeway Trails through Prince 
Georges and Montgomery Counties in areas adjoining the main routes to 
Baltimore and Annapolis, Maryland. Additional intercity commuter bus 
services within the Washington Metropolitan Area were provided princi- 
pally by the former Blue Ridge Lines (now Greyhound) which served 
Montgomery County points on the route to Frederick, Maryland and the 


Atwood Transport line operation through southern Prince Georges County 
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to the Patuxent (Md. ) Naval Base. 

The Baltimore and Ohio, The Pennsylvania, The Southern and 
The Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac railroad companies all ope- 
rated some rail commuter trains within the Washington metropolitan 
region. The most traveled routes appeared to be the B. & O.'s main 
line to the West through Montgomery County and the B. & O. and Penn- 
sylvania routes to Prince Georges County points between Washington 
and Baltimore. The popularity of rail commuter services to the District 
of Columbia is seriously impaired by the location of Union Station some 
distance from both the Washington central business district and the major 
areas of Federal employment. 
Joint Commission Survey 

A four-part questionnaire was circulated to the local passen- 
ger carriers within the metropolitan area. Table I of the questionnaire 
requested certain major operating and financial statistics, on an annual 
basis, for the 5-year period, 1950-54. Table II called for data on each 
company's daily transit operations as of mid-1955. Table III asked for 
a detailed listing of company-owned or leased transit vehicles as of 
December 31, 1954. Table IV requested a breakdown of 1954 company 
operations on each local passenger route. Similar information within 
the limits of available statistics, was sought from the intercity bus car- 
riers operating into Washington. It was also ascertained that this type 
of information could not be secured from the railroads serving the local 
area, 


As a result of the survey, Table 1, Five Year Operating 
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Summary, 1950 - 54, and Table II, Passenger Service Statistics, 1955, 


were prepared and distributed to members of the Joint Commission. 
These two tables summarize, by State and District:jurisdictions, local 
transit operations and present certain statistics covering current local 
passenger transportation services in each of the three jurisdictions. 

Two additional summaries have been prepared in an attempt to 
ascertain some quantitative measures of transit service and transit use 
within the Washington Metropolitan Area. The first is Table III, 


Summary of Local Passenger Transit and Area Statistics for the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area. The second is Table IV, Ratios of Transit 


Use and Transit Service in the Washington Metropolitan Area. Tables 


I - IV are attached as an appendix reference to this report. 


Summary of Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
perations, - 


The responses of the Major local passenser carriers inthe 
Washington Metropolitan Area to the questions contained in Part I of the 
Joint Commission survey provide a five-year summary to December 31, 
1954 of local transit operations and finances. Individual carrier returns 
were classified and summarized by the three jurisdictions within the 
region, Maryland, Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

The Maryland area includes the subucban operations of Capi- 
tal Transit Company, W.M.A. Transit Company and Mortsfomery Bus 
Lines; incomplete data were available only for the 1954 operations of 
Suburban Transit Company and Atwood Transport Lines, Inc. On Table I, 
the parenthetical figures appearing under the Maryland columns and, 


again, under the Total columns are the 1954 totals for only those compan- 
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ies which furnished data for the four preceding years; in other words, 
Suburban Transit and Atwood's 1954 operations are excluded from the sum- 
mary totals shown in parentheses. 

The Virginia totals summarize the operations of the A.B. & W. 
and W.V. & M. transit companies for each of the years included. 

The totals shown in the District of Columbia columns reflect 
only the intra~ District operations of Capital Transit and W. M.A. Tran- 
sit Company, insofar as actual transit operations are concerned. Capital 
Transit segregates its Maryland and District operating revenues, but all 
other financial items reported by the company refer to its total opera- 
tions. Operating revenues are restated in the District of Columbia 
column, therefore, to include both the Maryland and the District revenue 
of Capital Transit Company. 

Reference to Table I, Five-Year Operating Summary - 1950-54, 
shows that the number of local transit routes showed a slight increase in 
the five~year period. The increase in 1954 routes, of course, reflects 
the addition of the two Maryland carriers. 

A route was defined as the provision of regularly-scheduled 
transit service either between a unique pair of terminals or over a sepa~ 
rate street routiny, if mure than one company~operated route had common 
oripination and destination points. In effect, this definition meant that a 
major trunk line with more than one terminus, would be counted as several 
routes, rather than a single operation, depending on the number of cutback 
points and variations in street routings. Rush-hour or express operations 


would also be generally counted as separate routes since either the 
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terminals served or the street routing would differ from any other ser- 
vice provided by the same operator. 

Total route mileage increased at a slightly greater rate, from 
1950 through 1954, than did the total number of routes. This increase 
is attributable largely to the increased residential and commercial 
building activity prevalent in the metropolitan area during the five years 
surveyed. Most of the new route mileage was in the suburban area of 
Washington. Since the number of routes increased only slightly, most 
of the new route mileage was provided by extensions of previously- 
existing routes. It is probable in fact, that many of the new routes in- 
dicated on Table I were supplements or extensions of old routes rather 
than completely new transit services. 

While routes and route mileages were increasing, the number 
of revenue passengers was declining at an appreciable rate. Two totals 
are shown for revenue passengers; the restated figures are necessary to 
put Capital Transit Company revenue passenger counts on a comparable 
basis for all years of the survey. In 1952, the company revised its me- 
thod of computing District weekly-pass passengers and, in 1953, it aban- 
doned its method of counting each Maryland zone fare payer as a dis- 
tinct passenger. 

Even after adjustment and restatement of Capital Transit 
revenue passenger totals, the decline in revenue riders for the whole 
Washington Metropolitan Area averaged almost 7 per cent annually be- 
tween 1950 and 1954. The most severe drop in passengers, almost 45 


per cent, was experienced by Maryland carriers, despite an estimated 
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60 per cent increase in Maryland suburban population during the same 
period. 

Vehicle miles operated by the local transit firms declined 
steadily in all sections of the Washington Metropolitan Area after 1951, al- 
though neither so steadily nor so sharply as the drop in revenue passen- 
gers. Total 1954 vehicle mileage for the Washington Area was approxi- 
mately 15 per cent below the level recorded in 1950. 

Total revenue vehicles operated by local transit companies in 
the metropolitan region numbered almost 10 per cent less on December 31, 
1954 than at the start of the survey period. Declining passenger volumes 
played the major part in the drop in passenger equipment. 

Local transit operating revenues increased annually from 1950 
to 1953 and declined thereafter. 1954 operating revenues in both Maryland 
and Virginia suburban areas were above the 1950 figures; the only overall 
revenue decline was experienced in the District of Columbia. Two factors 
account for the variations in local transit revenues. First, the various 
regulatory commissions have acceded at least in part to almost all re- 
quests by the passenger carriers for increased rates. Second, local tran- 
sit revenues were materially improved in 1951 and 1952 by the increases 
in Federal employment attributable to the Korean hostilities. 

Operating expenses of local transit firms followed a pattern of 
movement essentially similar to transit operating revenues. The major 
difference in the two series was, that expenses did not go up as rapidly or 
to the same degree as did operating revenues. Unfortunately for the area 


firms, operating expenses also failed to keep pace with the post-1953 
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decline in revenues. The net result was that while total 1954 operating 
revenues were approximately equal to the 1950 figure, 1954 operating ex. 
penses were about 6 per cent higher than the expense total for 1950. 

As has been observed by other groups which have studied the 
urban transit industry, seemingly slight shifts in the relative levels of 
operating revenues and expenses can have significant effects on the ope- 
rating ratios of the firms within the industry. The operating ratio is de- 
termined by dividing all operating expenses, exclusive of income taxes, by 
total operating revenues. In the Washington Metropolitan Area, operat- 
ing ratios were, on the whole, favorable through 1953. It should be 
noted, however, that Maryland operating ratios have been generally un- 
satisfactory during the entire survey period. After 1953, the operating 
ratios of all carriers increased; the 1954 area average ratio of 97.6 
per cent was the highest recorded in the five-year period. 

Net operating revenues and net income, both before and after 
taxes, were subject to wide fluctuations in response to the observed 
changes in the operating ratios. In general, the years from 1950 to 
1953 were satisfactory from a net revenues or profits standpoint, with 
1951 being the year of maximum earnings. The poorest year for the 
suburban carriers was 1953, and the worst eaming year for Capital 
Transit Company was 1954. Since Capital Transit's revenues consti- 
tuted such a large share of total revenues for all area carriers, the 
1954 total net operating revenues and net income for all area transit 
firms was the lowest of the survey years. 

The net income after income taxes figure for 1954 is actu- 


ally misleading. Under Section 462 of the Internal Revenue Code, 


it’ 
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Capital Transit Company set up certain permissible reserves for antici- 
pated or accrued expenses. The creation of these reserves enabled Capi- 
tal Transit to qualify for a tax refund in 1954 of almost $172,000. This 
would serve to explain why reported net income after taxes, shown in the 
District and Total columns, was substantially higher for the year than 
a 

net income before taxes. Actually, Congress repealed Section 462 of 

the Revenue Code retroactively, and Capital Transit's 1954 Federal in- 
come tax refunc of $172,000 was transformed into a $350,000 tax liabi- 
lity. Net income after taxes in 1954 for the District of Columbia should 


be, therefore, $233,000 rather than the $755,000 shown on Table I, and 


the new net income after tax figure shown in the Total column should be 


$155,000 rather than $677,000. 


The relationship between net income before income taxes and 


mdbiinristel 


net income after income taxes should be noted. After revision of the 
1954 figures, the combined earnings of all area local passenger carriers 


totaled $11,034,000 for the years 1950-54. Net income after taxes aggre- 


j 


gated only $4, 760,000 or about 43 per cent of earnings prior to income 
taxes. Since local transit rates are predicated on the return to transit 
operators after income taxes, income tax payments of area carriers con- 
stituted a $6.25 million burden on local transit riders during the five- 


year period. 





Area Passenger Service in 1955 


Table II, Passenger Service Statistics - 1955, presents some 


details of the general level of transit operations in the Washington Metro- 


politan Area at the time when the Joint Commission survey was taken, 
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Data are presented on the total number of routes, vehicles and vehicle 
miles operated during the various service periods making up an average 
week's operation in mid-1955., 

A total of 231 routes, as previously defined, were operated by 
all carriers within the area. Approximately 55 per cent were intra- 
District operations, More than half of the routes, 118, were being con- 
ducted as 5-days or 6-days-a-week operation; 105 of the routes, approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the total number, were operated only in rush hours, 

There were 14 "owl" routes operated in the District of Columbia 
and 4 in Virginia. All of the Maryland suburban area and portions of 
Virginia were, therefore, without public transit service for periods rang- 
ing from 3 to 11 hours of each 24-hour day. Express service was provided 
on 51 bus routes during rush hours, and all-day express service was pro- 
vided on 3 District routes and 7 Maryland operations. The Maryland all- 
day express route figure is somewhat misleading; under District of Colum- 
bia regulations, most suburban carriers operating interstate are prohibited 
from carrying intra-District passengers. This prohibition gives certain 
expresslike characteristics to the operation of suburban carriers over 
those portions of their routes within the city. 

The maximum number of public transit vehicles in service dur- 
ing rush hours averaged 1503, of which approximately two-thirds were used 
in intra-District operations. Slightly under 25 per cent of the total vehicles, 
374, were streetcars operated by Capital Transit Company. 

Vehicles operated during non-rush hours averaged 507, or about 


one-third of the rush hour peak requirements. This 3-to-l ratio of rush 
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to non-rush transit vehicles is not evenly distributed throughout the 
Washington Area. Virginia carriers supplied an average of 3.6 vehicles 
during rush hours for each vehicle operated during the base day; the 
Maryland ratio was 3.5to 1.0. Inthe District of Columbia, a more favor~ 
able vehicle ratio of 2.75 to 1.0 was maintained. 

The declining importance of Saturday as a transit riding day 
was illustrated by the 1955 average vehicle requirements for that day. 
Total vehicle requirements in Virginia were approximately the same as 
for weekly non-rush hours; inthe District and Maryland, Saturday peak 
vehicle requirements were only about 25 per cent greater than for the 
weekday base day service. It may be noted, also, that Saturday transit 
riding, as reflected by vehicles operated, tends to be relatively constant 
throughout the day. Only in the District of Columbia were the peak hour 
vehicle requirements noticeably greater than for the non-rush period. 

Scheduled vehicle miles did not show as wide a variance be- 
tween weekday and weekend service as did average number of vehicles 
operated, On an average 1955 weekday, transit vehicles in the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area operated 136, 246 miles. Slightly over two-thirds 
of this weekday mileage was intra-District operations; 22 per cent was 


operated by Virginia carriers and 11 per cent by Maryland transit 


operators. 
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For the Washington Metropolitan Area, Saturday scheduled 
vehicle mileage constituted 69 per cent of an average weekday schedul- 
ing. Sunday mileage was about 50 per cent of the total recorded ona 
weekday. The drop in Saturday and Sunday scheduled miles was some. 
what greater in Virginia than in the rest of the metropolitan area. In 
the District of Columbia, Sunday scheduled vehicle miles constituted 
almost 56 per cent of the weekday average, a noticeably :higher percent. 


age than that experienced in the suburban areas. 


(Continued on page 19. ) 
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Transit Rates 

Transit rate regulation in the Washington Metropolitan Area 
is a function of four different regulatory commissions, The Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulates the interstate rates of certain area 
carriers and exempts the interstate operations of others under the com- 
mercial zone exemption (Section 203(b)(8)) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, Intra-District rates are set by the District Public Utilities Commis- 
sion; intrastate rates are determined in Virginia and Maryland by the 
State Corporation Commission and the Public Service Commission, 
respectively. 

As a result of the complex regulatory pattern prevalent in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area, certain inconsistencies have crept 
into the local transit rate structures, For example, a commuter be- 
tween certain Federal Government installations in Virginia and points 
within the District of Columbia may avail himself of an interstate rate, 
although he uses the facilities of two separate carriers, On the other 
hand, some Maryland passengers of Capital Transit Company, making 
what is essentially a similar trip, pay a Maryland intrastate fare anda 
separate District fare, although they make the entire trip without chang- 
ing vehicles, Still other suburban passengers must pay an I, C, C, - 
regulated interstate fare for part of their trip and then, after transfer 
to a Capital Transit vehicle, pay a separate District fare for the 
remainder of their journey, 

The rate situation is still further complicated by the fact 


that some area carriers provide a variety of transit services which 
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include interstate, intrastate. intracity and intercity transportation, In | 

addition to providing all these types of passenger transportation, the same 

firms may also engage in sightseeing, charter and school bus operations, | 
In view of the foregoing. it is not surprising that certain dis- 

similarities and apparent inequities have been incorporated into the | 

prevailing transit rate structures of the Washington Area. As a matter 

of fact, the amazing aspect of the rate situation may well be the high degree 


of sirnilarity which has still been retained in the independent rate struc-~ 
tures of the various local transit operators. | 







Within the District of Columbia, a flat rate is charged all 
passengers regardless of length of haul. In Maryland and Virginia, zone | 
rates are charged for intrastate trips. Interstate trips involving travel 
within the District and a contiguous suburban area are subject to either an 


interstate zone rate or a combination of intra-~ District and intrastate rates, 


Rw TtePpAvice 


The basic cash fare for Capital Transit riders in the District of 
Columbia is 20 cents. Tokens cost 19 cents each, being sold in multiples 
of 5 for 95 cents. A weekly permit costs 90 cents plus 10 cents cash fare 
for each ride taken. The school fare is 7.1/2 cents in books of 10 tickets 


for 75 cents. Free transfers are issued between connecting lines. Intra 


fe 75 cents. Free transfers are issued for continuous travel on W. M.A, 

r connecting routes and also between the one W, M.A, intra-~District route 
and connecting Capital Transit routes at 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
S.W. W.M, A, school fares are the same as those of Capital Transit. 
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District passengers of W.M.A. Transit pay 17 cents cash or 5 tokens for 
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Fares in suburban Maryland vary between the different carriers, 
WwW. M, A, Suburban Transit and Montgomery Bus report a basic intrastate 
zone rate of 10 cents for the first zone and 5 cents for each additional zone, 
Capital Transit Company charges an intrastate fare of 12 cents for the 
first zone, 8 cents for the first additional zone, and 7 cents for succeed- 
ing zones, 

The Maryland operators also set their interstate rates on a zone 
basis, Minimum rates for interstate travel to the first suburban zone vary 
from 25 cents to 35 cents; the charge for additional zones is 5 cents, 


Capital Transit charges a separate intra-District and Maryland intrastate 


fare, except on its Maryland express bus routings where an interstate 


- 


zone rate prevails, Interstate zone fares above 35 cents are subject to 


10 per cent Federal transportation tax, Length of zones varies between 


maesner sets a=? 


different operators; Capital Transit zones average about 1,5 miles in 


length, 


Both Virginia carriers base their intrastate and interstate fare 


anas use annes ee 


structures On a gone system, The basic intrastate fare is 15 cents and 
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additional zones cost 5 cents each, The interstate fare between Washington 


and the first Virginia zone is 20 cents and the 5 cents charge prevails for 


-- 


travel in any additional zones beyond the first, The Washington, Virginia 


and Maryland Coach Company sells 4 tokens for 75 cents which may be 


used in lieu of the first 20 cents of the charge for either an intrastate or 


an interstate trip, 
The A,B, & W, and the W, V, M, both issue free intraline trans- 


fers, An interline transfer good for a continuous intrastate ride on the 
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connecting lines of the other Virginia company costs 5 cents; the transfer 
is valid for a ride on the second company's buses to any point within that 
company's adjacent 15-cents fare zone, Both companies have reduced 
rates for children under 12 years and for school children, 

A special interstate token rate of 5 for 80 cents is available for 
passengers between Federal installations in the Pentagon Area and points 
in the District of Columbia served directly by the Virginia carriers, 
Commuters between the Pentagon Area and the District of Columbia may 
purchase a book of 10 interline tickets for $2. 80; each ticket is good for a 
continuous ride over the lines of one of the Virginia carriers and all Dis- 
trict routes of the Capital Transit Co, Joint interline fare revenues are 
divided as follows: 14.56 cents of the 28-cents charge for tickets goes to 
the Virginia company and Capital Transit receives 13, 44 cents. 

The interstate passenger into the District who uses intercity 
buses or railroads has a choice of cash or commutation fares. Almost 
universally, the rates offered by intercity carriers into their District 
terminals are lower than the fares which are charged by the local transit 
firms. Intercity bus or railroad passengers, however, have to pay a 
separate District fare to Capital Transit if they require additional local 
transportation to their destination, 

Measures of Transit Service 

As a result of the Joint Commission survey of local passenger 
carriers in the Washington Metropolitan Area, data were accumulated on 
the operations of each of the local firms, Table IV of the survey requested 


each carrier to provide certain summary operating information for each 
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of its routes, This material, in conjunction with route maps supplied by 
each firm, permitted the Joint Commission to get a broad general picture 
of the total transit services available in the metropolitan area, 

The individual route summaries also contained information on 
the number of revenue passengers carried and vehicle miles operated on 
each line. From this detailed information, it was possible to compile 
summary transit data for various subsections of the Washington Metro- 
politan Area. 

Five major transit service areas were established within the 
geographical limits of the Washington area, as defined in the first part of 
this report, The first service area was the District of Columbia. Two 
additional service subsections of the metropolitan area were located in 
suburban Maryland and two in Virginia, Revenue passengers carried and 
vehicle miles operated were distributed among the various transit service 
areas, insofar as such information could be ascertained from the carriers’ 
reports. 

Passenger and vehicle miles totals for the District of Columbia 
summarize the intra-District operations of the Capital Transit Co. and 
the W.M, A, Transit Co, All interstate passengers were assigned to the 
suburban transit service area of origination or destination. No statistics 
could be gathered on the relative interstate and intrastate portions of 
transit movements within the suburban areas. The best guess appears to 
be that interstate passenger movements constituted 65 per cent of total 


travel reported for the suburban service areas. 
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The Maryland transit service areas approximate the boundaries 
of Montgomery and Prince Georges County, The carriers included as 
serving Montgomery County were Capital Transit Co., its subsidiary, 
Montgomery Bus Lines, and the Suburban Transit Co. All of the opera- 
tions of Montgomery Bus and Suburban Transit were put into Montgomery 
County, although one of Suburban's routes terminated in College Park in 
Prince Georges County. (To offset this, Capital Transit routes K-6 and 
K-9, which operated a short distance into Montgomery County, were in- 
cluded in Prince Georges County.) The remainder of the Montgomery 
County total constituted the Capital Transit Co, operations within that 
jurisdiction, 

The Prince Georges County total of vehicle miles operated and 
revenue passengers carried was the summation of all the suburban opera- 
tions of W.M, A, Transit and the service provided within the County by 
Capital Transit, In general, Capital Transit operated in the northern 
half of the suburban section of Prince Georges County, and W.M,A, routes 
traversed the southern portion, 

The two service areas created in suburban Virginia did not 
follow jurisdictional boundaries, as was the case in Maryland. The ser- 
vice areas, for that reason, were designated by the titles Virginia "A" 
and Virginia "B", Virginia ''A", insofar as could be determined, encom- 
passed the entire area served by A,B, & W, Transit Company. Virginia 
"B" was the suburban Virginia region in which W. V. & M, Coach Company 
operated, All interstate passengers carried by the two companies were 


assumed to be Virginia passengers. 
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Division between Virginia "A'' and "B"' areas was based on 
census tracts in Arlington County and magisterial districts in Fairfax 
County. The Gty of Alexandria was assigned to Virginia "A", and Falls 
Church was counted in Virginia '"B", The other divisions of the suburban 
Virginia area were as follows: 

Arlington County -- 

Census Tracts 22, 26-33, 35-38 - Virginia "A" 
Census Tracts 1-21, 24, 25 - Virginia "B" 
Census Tracts 23, 34 -1/2 to "A", 1/2 to "B" 

Fairfax County 

Mount Vernon Magisterial District - Virginia "A" 


Falls Church and Providence 
Magisterial Districts - Virginia ''B" 


Mason Magisterial District - 1/2 to "A", 1/2 to "B" 


Table III, Summary of Local Passenger Transit and Area 


Statistics in Washington Metropolitan Area, was prepared after the geo- 


graphical transit service areas had been defined and the individual 
company routes had been assigned to the proper service areas. Summary 
totals of the following items were determined for each of the transit ser- 
vice areas: a) revenue passengers, 1954: b) vehicle miles operated, 1954; 
c) estimated population, 1955; and d) land area in square miles. 

In 1954, it was estimated that 197, 996, 059 revenue passengers 
were carried by local transit firms which operated 45, 094,512 vehicle 


miles, 
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It may be noted in a comparison of summary totals for the 
metropolitan area that Table III differs slightly from Table I, in numbers 
of revenue passengers and vehicle miles operated, The difference arose 
as follows: (1) Table I includes 1954 estimated data for Atwood Bus 
(21,000 revenue passengers and 80,000 vehicle miles operated), which 
was not included in the Table II] summary because of a final conclusion 
that Atwood's operations were not primarily those of a local passenger 
carrier in the Washington area; and (2) Table III includes estimates of 
the extent of Suburban Transit's operations in Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, for 1954. Suburban did not furnish passenger and vehicle 
mileage information for inclusion on Table I, nor did it operate its 
interstate routes for all of 1954, It was estimated, from the individual 
route data submitted, that Suburban would have carried 1, 202, 844 
revenue passengers and would have operated 654, 516 vehicle miles in 
1954, had it operated for a full year on all the routes it served at the 
end of the year. 

From the data shown on Table III, it may be noted that the 
District of Columbia totals constituted 79.5 per cent of local transit 
revenue passengers and 68,0 per cent of vehicle miles operated for 
49.0 per cent of the estimated 1955 population and only 9.3 per cent of 
the total land area of the Washington Metropolitan Area, The ratios 
of the 1954 totals of Virginia's two transit areas to the total for the two 


Maryland counties are as follows: 


Revenue passengers - 2.135 
Vehicle miles operated - 1,808 
Estimated population - 0,689 
Land area - 0,483 
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Additional information, procured from the intercity bus carriers 
serving the District of Columbia, indicated that Greyhound Safeway Trails 
and Blue Ridge (now Greyhound) provided relatively significant amounts of 
local transit services to Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, Mary- 
land. Local passenger volumes and vehicle miles operated by these inter- 
city carriers in 1954 are also shown by transit areas on Table III, In 1954, 
it is estimated that local and intercity carriers transported 200, 145,255 
revenue passengers and operated 46, 832, 380 revenue vehicle miles in 
Metropolitan Area #2, 

Using the data given from Table III, it was possible to prepare 
certain ratios or quantitative measures of transit service and transit use 
in the various transit service areas constituting the Washington Metro- 
politan Area, The results of the calculations are shown on Table IV, 
Ratios of Transit Use and Transit Service in the Washington Metropolitan 
Area, 

The different ratios shown on Table IV are as follows: 

(1} Revenue Passengers/Population, or Rides Per Capita; 


(2) Vehicle Miles Operated/Population, or Vehicle Miles Per 
Capita; 


(3 


Vehicle Miles Operated/Hundreds of Revenue Passengers; 
(4) Revenue Passengers/Vehicie Miles Operated; 


(5 


Population/Land Area, or Residents Per Square Mile; 


(6) Revenue Passengers/Land Area, or Revenue Passengers 
Per Square Mile; and 


(7 


— 


Vehicle Miles Operated/Land Area, or Vehicle Miles Per 
Square Mile. 
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It may be noted from Table IV that transit use and transit ser- 


vice relative to land area are greater in the District of Columbia than in 


any other of the designated transit service areas, 


It may be seen, how- 


ever, that relative to revenue passenger volumes fewer vehicle miles 


were operated in the District of Columbia than in any of the surrounding 


suburban areas, It may be observed, too, that almost as many vehicle 


miles per capita were provided in the Virginia ''A'' area as in the District 


of Columbia. Comparisons of the transit ratios for the District of Co- 


lumbia and the remainder of the Washington Metropolitan Area are as 


follows: 


Rides Per Capita 

Vehicle Miles Per Capita 

Vehicle Miles Per 100 Revenue Passengers 
Passengers Per Vehicle Mile 

Residents Per Square Mile 

Revenue Passengers Per Square Mile 


Vehicle Miles Per Square Mite 


Separate ratios were not prepared for the intercity bus commuter 


District of 
Columbia 





187.4 
36.5 

ry. 3 

35 8 
13,548 
2,538, 840 


494,710 


Other Transit 
Areas 


46.4 
16.5 
Jae 
2.8 
1,442 
66, 856 


23,756 


services since, in many areas, those operations are a complement to 


existing local transit routes. Intercity bus operations were combined with 
other local transit information to determine ratios of use and service in 


the Washington Metropolitan Area, Those ratios are shown on Table IV 


on the line headed, Total Metropolitan Area #2. 
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Adequacy of Transit Service 
—— 


One of the primary functions set out for the Joint Commis- 
sion was the evaluation of the adequacy of existing transit services and 
rates in the Washington Metropolitan Area. Despite the preceding 
compilations of statistical data and the mathematical computations 
derived therefrom, it should be recognized that the adequacy of tran- 
sit service and the reasonableness of transit rates to the individual 
transit rider are matters of subjective determination, The indi- 
vidual's decision to make local trips by transit, by private car or by 
any other means may be as frequently attributable to personal and 
social considerations as it is to any objective evzluation of the transit 
services available, 

It is almost axiomatic that the residents of any District 
neighborhood or suburban area would prefer more frequent, faster 
and less expensive public transit tailored to the summation of their 
individual demands for local transportation services. The question 
arises, however, as to whether the desired levels of transit service 
can be provided on an economically feasible basis, It is also true 
that no transit firm in the Washington Metropolitan Area would admit 
that service on any of its presently existing routes is inadequate to 
satisfy public demand. Moreover, each company professes a willing- 


ness to provide any necessary additional trips or equipment on those 


routes where such additions can be justified by increased rider demands, 


An evaluation of transit service adequacy for the District 


and its suburbs should properly take into account such factors as area 
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coverage, schedule headways and speeds, rates, type, condition and 
amounts of transit equipment provided, The most accurate analysis 
would be that made on a route-by-route basis. The closest approach to 
the individual route analysis in the Washington Metropolitan Area is the 
"spot" check used by the District Public Utilities Commission to enforce 
transit service standards, 

The Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 
has a detailed body of regulations pertaining to transit sérvice standards in the 
city. Many of the regulations are concerned with the quality, efficiency 
and appearance of the transit vehicle and its equipment, Certain of the 
service standards, however, relate to the quanti‘y of transit service 
provided relative to maximum rider demand, 

The point of maximum loading is determined for each transit 
route serving the District of Columbia. Members of the Public Utilities 
Commission staff make irregular and unannounced checks at these points 
to determine (1) the number of passengers riding a particular line at the 
point of its heaviest use; and (2) the passenger-carrying capacity of the 
transit vehicles passing that point at 15-minute intervals, 

The Public Utilities Commission's public transit service 
standards are as follows: 

(1) During non-rush periods, the totai number of seats in all 
the transit vehicles passing the route's maximum load point during any 
two consecutive 15-minute periods shall not be less than the total number 


of passengers carried on those vehicles; and 
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(2) During the rush hours, as prescribed by the Commission, 
the total number of standee passengers on buses shall not exceed 40 per 
cent of the number of passenger seats provided, and there should be at 
least an average of 4 square feet of floor space for each standee passen- 
ger on streetcars during any two consecutive 15-minute periods. 

The net effect of the District Public Utilities Commission's 
transit service standards is to assure that the numbers and passenger- 
carrying capacities of the transit vehicles assigned to city operations 
conform reasonably to the demands of transit riders, All of Capital 
Transit's District schedule changes must be approved by the Public 
Utilities Commission prior to adoption, and no schedule reductions are 
approved which would result in less transit service than that prescribed 
by Commission standards, 

The requirements of the District of Columbia Public Utilities 
Commission apply only to transit operations within the District of 
Columbia, of course, The Virginia Corporation Commission only re- 
quires that the quantity of service provided by Virginia operators in the 
Washington suburban areas be "reasonable" at alltimes, The Maryland 
Public Service Commission prescribes specific standards of transit 
service essentially similar to those which prevail in the District of 
Columbia, The Maryland standards, however, are for Baltimore tran- 
sit operators, and it is questionable whether they are applicable to 
transit operations in the Washington suburbs, In any event, the Mary- 
land Commission does not check the Washington suburban transit service 
in the manner in which city operations are checked by the District of 


Columbia Public Utilities Commission, 
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It should be noted that even the transit service standards 
prescribed by the District of Columbia only attempt to equalize tran- 
sit capacity with transit riding during the rush and non-rush hours of 
the day. They cannot evaluate the desirability of the routing, the 
scheduled time of the trip and the vehicle's speed against the indi- 
vidual rider's preferences in such matters, The foregoing factors, 
unfortunately, are perhaps as important to the individual rider's 
subjective evaluation of the adequacy of the transit service provided 
him as are the passenger load and the passenger-carrying capacity 
of the vehicle in which he is riding, 

There is little in the statistical information gathered by 
the Joint Commission and detailed in Table IV upon which to base an 
objective judgment as te the adequacy of transit service in the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area, The measure closes< to the service stand- 
ards imposed by the District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission 
is the total number of vehicle miles operated per 100 revenue passen- 
gers, Inthe District of Columbia, in 1954, there was an average of 
19.5 vehicle miles operated for each 100 revenue passengers. By 
way of comparison, the report, Transit-Traffic Survey With Recom- 
mendations, prepared by Leslie Williams for the District of Columbia 
Public Utilities Commission in February, 1954, noted that there were 
13,6 vehicle miles operated per 100 revenue riders in Washington in 
1952, against an average of 22,1 vehicle miles per 100 revenue 
riders for 10 cities of similar size inthe same year, Despite the 


increase in vehicle miles relative to passengers carried in the 
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District of Columbia between 1952 and 1954, the city ratio is still below 
the 10-city average noted for 1952. In view of the general fact that 
revenue passengers have been declining nationally at a faster rate than 
vehicle miles operated, the 10-city average for 1954 would probably be 
higher than the 22,1 figure recorded in 1952, 

In summary, it may be concluded that fewer transit vehicle 
miles per 100 revenue passengers were provided in Washington in 1954 
than in cities of comparable size. On the other hand, the District of 
Columbia Public Utilities Commission was not aware of any persistent 
failure by local operators to maintain a level of transit service as pre- 
scribed by Commission standards, In fact, several schedule reductions 
were approved by the Public Utilities Commission in 1954, based on the 
finding that the transit service provided was more than sufficient to 
handle actual passenger loads, It can be concluded, therefore, that 
relative to revenue passengers, District of Columbia transit operators 
probably provided an adequate total number of vehicle miles, 

The District of Columbia average of 19.5 vehicle miles oper- 
ated per 100 revenue passengers in 1954 compares with averages of 39,5 
vehicle miles in Montgomery County, 39.8 in Prince Georges County, 
34,9 in the Virginia 'A" area, and 31,7 in the Virginia ''B"' area, On 
the surface, it would appear that the amount of suburban transit service 
provided in 1954 was almost twice as great, relative to demand, as ser- 
vice within the city, Actually, the ratio of vehicle miles to revenue 
passengers counts each fare-paying passenger as a single unit and does 


not attach any weight to the length of the passenger trip, The failure to 
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consider average length of passenger trips tends to distort the compari- 
son of ratios of vehicle miles to revenue passengers between intra- 
District and suburban carriers, 

This distortion may be illustrated simply, First, the final 
product of transit operations is passenger-miles, A company operatirg 
vehicles with a carrying-value of 50 passengers and having an average 
length of passenger haul of 10 miles would have to operate 2 fully-loaded 
vehicles 10 miles each to carry 100 revenue passengers, This company 
would have a ratio of 20,0 vehicle miles per 100 revenue passengers for 
the illustrated operation, Another company operating the same size 
buses but having an average length of passenger haul of 5 miles would , 
have to operate 2 fully-loaded vehicles only 5 miles each to carry 100 
revenue passengers, The second company's ratio of vehicle miles per 
100 revenue passengers would be 10.0, or one-half that of the first com- 
pany. Both companies, however, would have operated fully-loaded 
vehicles and would have had to schedule additional vehicles to carry any 
additional passengers. From the standpoint of the District of Columbia 
Public Utilities Commission service standards, each company would 
have maintained the same level of transit service, 

Without knowing the exact details on average length of passen- 
ger haul, it is probable the foregoing paragraph is a reasonably correct 
description of the differing situations confronting the Washington sub- 
urban carrier and the intra-District operator. It is probable that the 
average length of ride of the passengers of suburban carriers in the 


Washington Metropolitan Area is greater than the average ride taken by 
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District of Columbia patrons of Capital Transit Company or W. M.A. 
Whether the ratio between average length of haul for suburban and city 
firms is 2.0 or some other figure is unknown and could only be deter- 
mined by an intensive survey of the riding habits of the passengers of 
the area's various transit firms. 

The foregoing discussion is a necessary explanation of the 
limited conclusion which can be reached relative to transit adequacy 
within the Washington Metropolitan Area. From the checks on District 
of Columbia transit riding made by the Public Utilities Commission, it 
appears that the amount of transit service provided in 1954 by intra- 
District carriers was adequate relative to rider demand for such 
services, From this conclusion and the fact the suburban operators 
operated almost twice as many vehicle miles per 100 revenue passengers 
(35.5 to 19.5) as did the Washington city carriers, it appears reason- 
able to assume that suburban transit service in 1954 also was reasonably 
adequate, again, solely in relation to passenger demand for such services. 

The same limited conclusion might be reached with regard to 
transit rates. The rates charged by !ocal passenger carriers have been 
the subject of frequent and almost annua! review by the various regula- 
tory commissions exercising jurisdiction within the metropolitan area. 
Recent rate cases, almost without exception, have resulted in: commis - 
sion acquiescense, in part at least, to carrier-proposed increases, In 
view of the intensive studies of rate matters by the transit regulatory 
commissions, it would be presumptuous of the Joint Commission to con- 
demn any of the area's existing transit rate structures as unjust, 


unreasonable or discriminatory, 
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The preceding limited conclusions should not imply that the 
Joint Commission feels that Washington Metropolitan Area transit ser- 
vices and conditions cannot be bettered. There are several devices 
which might serve to improve the local transit picture to the benefit of 
both the passengers and the operating companies. To this end, the 
Joint Commission has prepared a series of recommendations for 
consideration, 

1, Staggered Hours of Employment 

The high ratio between public transit vehicles required during 
rush hours and non-rush periods has been noted previously in this 
report, The starting hours of Federal Government agencies are spread 
over two hours in the morning and dismissal times over two hours in the 
afternoon, The policy of staggered hours is probably further advanced 
in the District of Columbia than in most other American cities, but there 
are still marked peaks of transit riding around 8:15 A, M. and 5:00 P.M, 

It is believed that there is still some possibility of reducing 
the rush-hour peaks of transit demand by a more general staggering of 
Federal employment hours. The improvement lies not in spreading 
starting and quitting times beyond the two-hour range presently in effect, 
but in achieving a more uniform distribution in the numbers of Federal 
employees reporting and quitting at the various times within that period, 
The spreading of peak transit riding more evenly over two full hours in 
the morning and evening could lessen the present disparity between rush 
hour and base day equipment requirements and, as a result, reduce the 
costs of transit operations to the operating firms in the Washington 


Metropolitan Area, 
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2. Promotion of Transit Services 

The Joint Commission believes that the cooperative efforts 
of Washington Metropolitan Area transit operators, the State and Dis- 
trict of Columbia regulatory commissions and local civic and commer- 
cial groups are neceséary to stimulate the use of local transit facilities. 
It appears that a more aggressive merchandising of transit services, 
particularly in the Maryland suburbs and a willingness to experiment 
with new transit services, such as rush-hour express buses, might gain 
back some o! the revenue passenger losses from previous years. Coop- 
eration between regulatory commissions and transit operators in recog 
nizing the need and providing for funds to finance some experimental 
transit ventures appears an essentia] preliminary to slowing or to 
stopping the downward trend in transit riding. 

Merchants in the Washington Metropolitan Area now solicit 
patronage by the offer of free automobile parking facilities, either on 
private lots or through such organizations as the Downtown Park and 
Shop Inc. Efforts to create similar inducements for travel by transit 


to the Washington downtown area have fa:led «in the past for lack of 


general support It seems onty enlightened self-interest, nowever, for 
District of Columbit? merchkunts and area transit firres to investigate 
more thoroughly the possibility of some cooperative arrangen-ent 
whereby a passenger reaching the store by transit might get a rebate 
of some portion of the cost of his round trip The Columbia Height 
Businessmen's Association and Capital Transit Company worked out a 
plan whereby the merchants furaished transit-riding customers a free 
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token upon purchase of a certain minimum amount of merchandise. The 
plan apparently worked successfully during the few months it was 
attempted, 

3. Additional Facilities 

At present, the suburban transit operators in the Washington 
Metropolitan Area maintain downtown terminals which are scattered 
throughout the central business district. In some instances, it is 
necessary for an individual passenger to use the vehicles of three in- 
dependent carriers and pay three separate fares to complete a trip 
within the metropolitan area, The alternative to the transit rider is a 
long walk to reduce the number of carriers used to two, The more 
probable alternative, of course, is the abandonment of transit alto- 
gether and the use of a private automobile to make such trips. 

The attractiveness and use of transit facilities might be 
stimulated materially by the construction of a centrally-located 
terminal in the Washington business district, It is envisioned that this 
structure would be the major city terminal of all suburban operators 
and would also be served by some routes of Capital Transit's successor, 
No rider would have to use the vehicle of more than two companies or 
pay more than two fares, Schedule integration between independent 
firms would be a much more distinct possibility if all firms operated 
from a common terminal, 

The Joint Commission has made no engineering analysis of 
the costs of a central transit terminal or of the necessary traffic con- 


trol measures which might be necessary to its operation. It seems 
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apparent that the economic feasibility of a central local transit termi- 
nal would be materially enhanced by combining the terminal facilities 
with rental space for shops, arcades and offices. It appears also likely 
that highway traffic channelization and, perhaps, even separate bus 
lanes would have to be constructed in the area of the terminal to avoid 
a potentially severe traffic problem. 

4. Need for a more detailed investigation of Washington 
Metropolitan Area transit. 

Throughout its existence, the Joint Commission has been handi- 
capped by a lack of funds with which to conduct an intensive investigation 
of all phases of the Washington transit situation. It welcomed the invi- 
tation to participate with the National Capital Regional Planning Council 
in that group's long range analysis of the probable growth of the Wash- 
ington Area and the related demands in the Area for public transit faci- 
lities. The Joint Commission believes that the Regional Council's tran- 
sit study, which is adequately financed by Congress, should be carried 
through to its logical conclusion. The Joint Commission also hopes that 
its own existence, sanctioned by the legislative bodies of Maryland, 
Virginia and the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
will be continued for so long a time as it can be of assistance to the 
National Capital Regional Council in the planning and execution of that 
group's study. 

5. The multiple regulation of Metropolitan Area carriers. 

A separate and detailed analysis of the complex transit regula- 


tory pattern which prevails in the Washington Metropolitan Area has 
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been prepared by Mr. Jerome M. Alper, consultant to the National 
Capital Planning Commission. The Joint Commission wishes to thank 
Mr. Alper for the time and effort he has devoted to attending the meet- 
ings of the Joint Commission and to conferring with the individual mem- 
bers of this body. The recommendations made by Mr. Alper, contain- 
ed in his report, Transit Regulation for the Metropolitan Area of 
Washington, D. C., are endorsed by this Commission. A copy of Mr. 
Alper's study accompanies this report. 

6. Service improvements. 

At the present time, most interstate transit passengers in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area have to transfer at the District Line 
or at the downtown terminal of one of the suburban operators. A sepa- 
rate fare must be paid for the city portion of the trip. 

It appears reasonable that the area companies might work 
out a voluntary city-wide interline transfer arrangement that would 
result in some financial advantage to the interstate passenger. It is 
believed that more widespread interline transfer privileges would as- 
sist in attracting a larger number of interstate passengers than pre- 
sently utilize existing services. It is felt that the elimination of the 
physical transfer of passengers now necessary at many District Line 
terminals and the substitution of some through routings on an all-day 
basis would also increase the attractiveness of local transit service. 
The "interline" transfer privileges and through routing would help to 
remedy certain inequities in present transit rate structures. 

A desirable complement to more widespread interline trans- 
fer privileges would be the integration of some of the schedules of 
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suburban and intra-District operators. The further possibility of ope- 
rating the vehicles of one company over portions of the existing routes 
of another company, at least to pick up or to discharge through passen- 
gers during rush hours, might be investigated by the local transit opera 
tors. 

A desirable ultimate service goal seems to be a coordinated 
transit operation for the entire Metropolitan Area of Washington with 
transfer privileges between all present and future city and suburban 


routes. 
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Table I - Five-Year Operating Summary ~- 1950-54 


District of 


Maryland Virginia Columbia Total 
Number of Routes 
19 51 4) ‘32 223 
1951 46 43 130 219 
1952 52 44 131 227 
1953 52 43 132 227 
1954 64 42 133 239 
(54) (229) 
Total Route Mileage 
1950 588 757 1,411 2,756 
1951 563 788 1,404 2,755 
1952 612 817 1,442 2, 871 
1953 614 826 1,464 2,904 
1954 805 834 1,491 3,130 
(630) (2, 955) 
Revenue Passengers Carried (000's) 
195 27, 073 34,099 250,098 311,270 
1951 24,438 34,027 237,355 295, 820 
1952 21, 822 $2, 935 202,527 257, 284 
1953 13,451 29,200 181,511 224, 162 
1954 11,765 27, 641 157,408 196, 814 
(11, 744) (196, 793) 
Revenue Passengers Restated (000's) 
1950 21, 305 34,099 216,179 271,583 
1951 19,255 34,027 211, 814 265, 096 
1952 17,246 32,935 202,528 252,709 
1953 13,451 29,200 181,511 224, 162 
1954 11,765 27, 641 157, 267 196, 814 
(11, 744) (196, 793) 
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District of 


Maryland Virginia Columbia Total 
Vehicle Miles Operated (000's) 
1950 5,740 10,505 36, 388 52,633 
1 1951 5,262 10,736 34, 862 50, 860 
Pa 1952 4,984 10,142 34,580 49,706 
1953 4,706 9,828 32,945 47,479 
3 1954 4,562 9, 286 30,672 44,520 
9 (4, 482) (44, 440) 
J 
i Revenue Vehicles Operated 
39 _ a 58* 326 1, S76 1, 962 
9) 1951 58* 373 1,576 2,007 
1952 71* 348 1,441 1, 860 
1953 69* 344 1,403 1,816 
56 1954 111* 324 1,397 1, 832 
55 ; (76*) (1, 797) 
1} 
4 * Does not include Montgomery Bus Line vehicles which 
30 are leased from Capital Transit Company. 
5) 
Operating Revenues (000's of $) 
2,220 4,922 25, 857 32,999 
70 1951 2,218 5, 942 27,295 35,455 
20 1952 2,236 5,675 27,712 35,623 
84 1953 2, 343 5,191 26, 988 34,522 
62 1954 2,598 5,285 25,281 33, 164 
14 (2, 347) (32, 913) 
93) 
Operating Revenues (000's of $) 
estated to conform to operating expense items in which Capital Transit 
83 expenses of its Maryland operations are combined with the company's District 
96 of Columbia totals. 
09 1950 759 4,922 27,318 32,999 
62 1951 805 5, 942 28,708 35,455 
14 1952 863 5,675 29, 086 35, 624 
93) 1953 948 5,191 28, 383 34,522 
1954 1,287 5,285 26,592 33, 164 
(1, 036) (32, 913) 
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District of 


Maryland Virginia Columbia 
Operating Expenses (000's of $) 
1585 826 4,708 24,924 
1951 768 5,212 25,428 
1952 852 §,333 26, 665 
1953 1,049 5,229 26, 304 
1954 1,37} 5.139 25, 873 
(1, 130) 
Operating Ratios % (Operating Expenses divided by Operating Revenues) 
1 108, 8 95.6 91. 
1951 95.4 87.7 88. 
1952 98.7 94.0 91. 
1953 110.7 100.7 92. 
1954 106, 6 97.1 97. 
(109, 1) 
Net Operating Revenue or (Deficit) (000's of $) 
ai (67) 215 2,394 
1951 37 730 3,279 
1952 12 342 2,421 
1953 (101) (38) 2,079 
1954 (85) 151 719 
((81)) 
Net Income or (Deficit) Before Income Tax (000's of $) 
155 2,160 
1951 17 672 3,187 
1952 (9) 291 2, 340 
1953 (125) (93) 1,933 
1954 (124) 104 612 
((120)) 
Net Income or (Deficit) After Income Taxes (000's of $) 
~~ 1950 (86) 142 878 
1951 16 322 1,413 
1952 (6) 201 1,046 
1953 (125) (93) 897 
1954 (124) 46 755 


((120)) 


wana on 


Total 


30,458 
31,408 
32, 850 
32,582 
32,377 
(32, 136) 


92. 
88. 
92. 
94, 
97. 
(97, 


2,542 
4,046 
2,775 
1, 940 
785 
(789) 


2,229 
3, 876 
2,622 
$485 
592 
(596) 


934 
havo. 
1,241 

679 

677 

(681) 
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Table II - Passenger Service Statistics - 1955 


District of 
Maryland Virginia Columbia Total 


Number of Routes 


—Total Number 62 42 127 231 
Routes With 24-Hour Service 0 4 14 18 
Routes with Non-Service Hours 62 38 113 213 
Routes with Non-Service Days 30 21 67 118 
Routes with Rush-Hour Express 

Service 19 9 23 51 
Routes with All-Day Express 

Service 7 0 3 10 
Routes Operated in Rush Hours 

Only 23 19 62 104 


Average Number of Vehicles Operated 
Weekday Rush Hours 171 303 1,029 1,503 


Weekday Non-Rush Hours 49 84 374 507 
Weekday Night 44 2 370 456 
Weekday Owl Service 0 4 24 28 
Saturday Peak Hours 63 88 457 608 
Saturday Non-Rush Hours 61 88 414 563 
Sunday Peak Hours 36 45 348 429 


Scheduled Vehicle Miles 


Weekday 14, 360 30, 235 91, 651 136, 246 
Saturday 10, 401 18, 853 64, 478 93,732 


Sunday 6, 304 11,388 51,053 68, 745 
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Table III - Summary of Local Passenger Transit and Area 
Statistics in Washington Metropolitan Area 


Vehicle Land 
Revenue Miles Estimated Area 
Passengers Operated, Population (Square 
1954 1954 1955 Miles) 
District of Columbia 157, 408,051 30, 672, 048 840, 000 62.0 
Montgomery County 6, 213, 302 2, 456, 557 251, 800 239.1 
Prince Georges County 6, 733, 713 2, 679, 850 266, 600 170.2 
Virginia "A" 16, 745, 180 5, 836, 082 171, 754 85.0 
Virginia "B" 10, 895, 813 3, 449, 975 185, 510 112.8 
Total Metropolitan Area 197,996,059 45,094,512 1,715, 664 669.1 
Area #2 (Includes Intercity Bus) 
Additions: 
Montgomery County 406, 935 342, 368 2, 550 36.8 
Prince Georges County 1, 742, 261 1, 395, 500 12, 800 47.2 


Total Metropolitan Area #2 200,145,255 46,832,380 1,731,014 753.1 


Sources: 


Revenue Passengers and Vehicle Miles - 
estimated from Joint Commission 
Questionnaire Returns 


Estimated Population and Land Area - 
Washington Board of Trade Table 
P-1; Arlington County Data by 
Census Tracts from Arlington 
County Planning Commission 
December 30, 1955. 
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Table IV - Ratios of Transit Use and Transit Service 
in the Washington Metropolitan Area 


Rides Vehicle Vehicle Miles Passengers 
Per Miles Per 100 Revenue Per 

Area Capita Per Capita Passengers Vehicle Mile 
District of Columbia 187.4 36.5 19.5 5.1 
Montgomery County 24.7 9.8 39.5 2.5 
Prince Georges County 25.3 10.1 39.8 2.5 
Virginia ''A"' 97.5 34.0 34.9 2.9 
Virginia ''B' 58.7 18.6 31.7 3.2 
Total Metropolitan Area 115.4 26.3 22.8 4.4 

Area #2 (Includes Intercity Bus) 

Montgomery County 26.0 11.0 42.3 2.4 
Prince Georges County 30.3 14. 6 48.1 2.1 


Total Metropolitan Area #2 115.6 27.1 23.4 4.3 
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Table IV - Ratios of Transit Use and Transit Service 
in the Washington Metropolitan Area (con'd) 


Residents Revenue Passengers Vehicle 

Per Per Miles Per 

Square Mile Square Mile Square Mile 
District of Columbia 13, 548 2, 538, 840 494,710 
Montgomery County 1,053 25, 986 10,274 
Prince Georges County 1, 566 39, 564 15, 745 
Virginia "A" 2,021 197,002 68, 660 
Virginia "B" 1, 645 96, 594 30, 585 
Total Metropolitan Area 2, 564 295,514 67,396 

Area #2 (Includes Intercity Bus) 
Montgomery County 922 23,995 10, 145 
Prince Georges County 1, 285 38, 988 18, 746 
Total Metropolitan Area #2 2,299 265, 762 62, 186 
Source: 


Data on Table III, Summary of 
Local Passenger Transit and 

Area Statistics in Washington 
Metropolitan Area 

January 11, 1956 
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(The following is the transcript of a staff conference held on Fri- 
day, Nov. 6, 1959.) 


The Staff of the Joint Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:30 p.m., in 
room 130, Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Mr. Frederick Gutheim, 
staff director, presiding. 

Present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director, Henry Bain, consultant to the 
committee, and Mr. William A. Roberts. 

Mr. GuTHeEIM. This is a staff conference of the Joint Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems. 

Mr. Roberts, will you identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. ROBERTS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. RoBerts. Yes. My name is William A. Roberts. I am a member of the 
law firm of Roberts & McInnis, 600 Continental Building, Washington, D.C. 

I am also a civil engineer, and I have been engaged in the engineering prac- 
tice and legal practice, in connection with transportation, rail, air, highway, 
transit, and intercity motorbus operation for more than 30 years, 

I was a senior attorney examiner assistant to the chief examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, principally concerned with valuation, up to the 

ear 1930. 
$ I was acting Corporation Counsel and People’s Counsel of the District of 
Columbia for public utility matters from 1930 to 1936. 

In my professional capacity, I have represented the States of New Jersey, New 
York, and numerous counties and municipalities within those States. I have 
represented the city of Boston, the city of Nashville, or the cities of Nashville, 
Knoxville, Louisville, and Cincinatti, and numerous other cities, in transit and 
utility matters. 

I am one-fourth owner of Safeway Trails, Inc., and through it and its sub- 
sidiaries, engaged in interstate transportation by motorbus from Washington, 
D.C., to Portland, Maine; and I have acted as counsel and have affiliations with, 
generally, the Trailways Bus System. 

I have a personal interest in terminal property in Washington, D.C. 

In civic matters in the District of Columbia, I am presently a member of 
the Special Committee on Metropolitan Transportation of the Federation of 
Citizens Associations, and a delegate to that association from Spring Valley- 
Wesley Heights Citizens Association. 

I am also presently concerned with the committee on finance and taxation of 
the federation, of which I am vice chairman, and am primarily concerned in that 
committee with the costs of highway and other constructions. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Mr. Roberts, have you read the two most recently issued docu- 
ments of the committee that have been prepared by the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, one being a report in preliminary form which they had drafted for 
the mass transportation survey, and one reflecting a study by Columbia Uni- 
versity of a form of Federal corporation that might be considered, for discussion 
purposes, by the community here and by the committee? 

Mr. Roserts. I have not had them long enough to study them thoroughly, but I 


have scanned both publication, and, of course, have had innumerable reports 
for the last 35 or 40 years—— 


Mr. GUTHEIM. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts (continuing). On the subject of metropolitan transportation. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Now, I think that the best way to proceed, for you, is to 
discuss in your own language your approach to these questions that the com- 
mittee is considering, and your views with respect to them, and after that we 
would—I will be able to ask questions. 

Mr. Roserts. I would like to break down what I have to say affirmatively into 
my personal position, and to attempt to disavow any financial interest or to try 
to separate my hats, if you please, so that I am speaking in this instance ex- 
clusively from my point of view as a citizen, a resident of the District of 
Columbia for the last 40 years. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. I think we will receive your comments in that spirit. 

Mr. Roserts. It is in that attitude that I would like to address my remarks, 
and the first is a very brief statement concerning the imminency of the need. 

There is no greater decision to be made, in my opinion, than that we are going 
to move now. 
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It has been known now, to my knowledge, to every single engineering or 
economic group who has studied the transportation problems of the District of 
Columbia for 40 years, that the problem could not be solved on rubber, and that 
it had to be solved, in some measure, by provision for mass units of transporta- 
tion other than the private car and other than localized bus systems. 

These facts have been accepted by authorities consistently, to my knowledge, 
since, certainly, 1926, when I have been directly connected with various projects, 

I completed and submitted to the District of Columbia Commissioners and, 
later on, to the President of the United States. In 19382 and 1933, a rather ex- 
tensive system which is contemplated the construction of subways. 

At that time the projected cost was around $70 million, and the reasons for 
its failure of approval are numerous. These can be reviewed, and should be 
avoided, but above all other things, the greatest danger, in my mind, which we 
will now encounter is the tendency to believe that it is not possible to establish 
@ mass rail system or its equivalent—and I am not distinguishing between 
normal rail, open cut, subway, monorail, or other device, but a form of trans- 
portation of that kind—with the result that people have, in other words, felt 
it is impossible to do that, it is too big to do, or something of that kind 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Will you make a distinction, Mr. Roberts, between a form 
of rapid transit that is primarily designed to get people around within the gen- 
eral area of the central city from where they are to where they want to go, 
some form of tube systems, such as you find, let us say, in other large cities, 
and, on the other hand, a form of rapid transit primarily designed to bring 
commuters from the suburbs into downtown areas for shopping or for 
employment? 

Mr. Roserts. I submit that they must be completely coordinated and must 
be a part of the same pian of construction; that the determination as to whether 
you are going to use a radial rail system with service diffusion, or whether you 
are going to use a system under which the movements through the city, through 
the central area, is going to be a part of that which is moving people from the 
suburban extremities or suburban gathering centers, changes with every city. 
In Washington it is so obvious that we have a multiplicity of centers for de- 
livery of people that it is essential, in my opinion, that, for economical use of 
equipment, part of the function of moving people in masses across the city to 
their various destinations must be identified with the facility for bringing the 
people in from the suburban centers. 

Mr. GuUTHEIM. As you look at Washington, then, I think you are saying that 
its centers might be considered to run from the Georgetown University Medical 
Center, around, on the west side of the city, all the way across the Capitol on 
the east, and possibly all the way over to the armory, which has the stadium 
site adjoining it, and which is certainly to be one of the great centers of 
periodic concentration of many thousands of people at once—this is a huge 
distance, in other words, as distinct from the rather compact central business 
district that we think of, let us say, in the Loop of Chicago? 

Mr. Rosgerts. I would say that Washington’s characteristics for the future, 
trying not to make the mistake of thinking of solving the problem of today, 
would contemplate centers even more removed than that. 

As, for example, I cannot see how you can study the geographical mass and 
the political conditions that are bound to exist and not reach the conclusion 
that there will be an extensive commercial center in the vicinity of Arlington- 
Fairfax Counties in Virginia, presumptively a considerable distance from the 
river, and there will be a similar center located north of Silver Spring, in the 
Silver Spring-Wheaton area, where you are sufficiently removed from the river 
valley and the parks to allow for flow of population to the facility in both 
directions. 

Mr. GutTHetM. Are these essentially commercial centers and subcenters? 

Mr. Roserts. They will be integrated centers within a matter of 20 years, and 
they will differ somewhat from the governmental center presently generally 
located in downtown Washington, 

But I think the design must be contemplated, not only as suburban centers for 
collection of people for mass movement, but you must think of serving between 
them without having to build facilities sufficiently concentrated in the down- 
town area so that everything passes through a central hub. This is one of 
the 








Mr. GUTHEIM. Certain assumptions about this future growth were made in the 
mass-transportation survey—what we call the blue book. 
Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. GutHeIM. Have you had a chance to look at it? 

Mr. Rozerts. Yes; I have had a chance to study the blue book, and I think 
they used conventional predictions on population, but I question whether they 
have recognized the reentry to the District of certain types of residents engaged 
in occupations in the District from which they have been moving very rapidly in 
the last few years. I can see through apartment development that you will find 
a return to the District of substantial population masses, and particularly of 
white population. ; 

Mr. GuTHetM. Are you speaking primarily to the point of the assumptions of 
concentration of population in the central city or about the nucleation in the 
suburbs that you were talking about? 

Mr. Roserts. I am not talking about the central city, and as to central city I 
think the data that were embraced in the reports were primarily projections of 
historical data, and they did not take into account future trends. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. As I recall, they did not really envisage any significant increase 
in employment in the central area at all. 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct; and I think that is an error. I think that there 
is already available to almost anybody studying any principal metropolitan prob- 
lem the fact that while decentralization has been forced by cost and time of 
transit and by increased municipal taxation, that the rapidly rising cost of 
suburban taxation, plus the rapid consumption of available cheap residential 
lands, will tend to move certain masses of the growing population back toward 
the central city for apartment dwelling. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. In other words, you would assume that the redevelopment of 
existing slums and blighted areas, the creation of higher residential densities, 
because of greater numbers of people living in apartments, and the growing posi- 
tion of dominance of the central business district in relation to the 3 million 
population metropolitan area as a whole 

Mr. Rogerts. That is correct. I think the survey underestimated the number 
who would choose to live and to work within the District, and I think that already 
it has been discovered that World War II and its following cold war developed 
a great many minor industrial plants around Washington, the proprietors of 
which, while still expanding with Government money, are becoming increasingly 
aware of the things that people around Wall Street, Pine Street, and New York 
City have discovered, to wit, that you cannot do business fast enough if you live 
too far away from physical contact with your customers. There will be a 
returning concentration of certain types of business in the area, broadly south 
of Massachusetts Avenue, and probably extending farther to east Washington 
than at present. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. May I ask, Mr. Roberts, if your view on this is affected in 
some important degree by an assumption of the kind of transportation the city 
will have? 

Mr. Roserts. It makes a great deal of difference. 

Mr. GutHeIM. How would the transportation affect this growth of the down- 
town area and this concentration in the suburbs? 

Mr. Roserts. In my judgment, if it is properly planned and if the initial con- 
struction reaches the mass need and the point of probably greatest increase in 
revenue, it will be through construction of mass transit facilities across the 
heart of the area between the centers of working buildings. I would take cer- 
tainly from the Pentagon and its vicinity to east Washington, distinctly east 
of the Capitol or provide for it, I think this will greatly increase the facility of 
movement within the city, which is now very troublesome, and that it will in- 
crease the desirability of living and working downtown. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. This could hardly be done on the surface, could it? 

Mr. Roserts. This inevitably has to be underground. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. It certainly would not be possible in Washington to have an 
elevated railroad or even a monorail? 

Mr. Rozerts. You could not even have 35 or 40 years ago a trolley system; 
you had to build a slot system for your tracks. 

Mr. GuUTHEIM. So we are practically talking about subways? 

Mr. Roserts. In this area, yes. 

Mr. GutTnetmM. Would you give an example of your opinion of such devices 
of the carveyor? 

Mr. Roserts. I would not give any emphasis to it for distant movements. 

Mr. GuTHetM. Yes. 

Mr. Roxerts. I think that the initial form of the subway vehicles may very 


well be a system of units of what you could call trains of surface units which 
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tation companies using buses and other facilities of that kind to establish 
proprietary interests and subsidies which are not going to be shaken loose easily. 

In the meantime, the city, from purely esthetic considerations as well as eco- 
nomic reasons deserves freedom from the vast taking of lands that would be 
necessary to accomplish this result and yet must have sufficient room for your 
facilities. 

I think that where it can be presently predicted that people can be diverted 
from movement under present congested surface conditions to a rail rapid- 
transit-type facility, those facilities should be built from the beginning, and 
pressures applied to require their use, not to build expensive alternatives for 
them. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Would we be able to enumerate some of these factors that 
would motivate people to use mass transportation of the type you are describing 
rather than their own individual type of transportation? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. One of the first is to have your financial structure so de- 
vised that if they want to retain an inefficient movement they have to pay for 
it, which means that you load your automotive traffic, your individual auto- 
motive traffic, of given types, with part of the cost of preparing a facility. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. May I mention some of these costs to see if you are in agree- 
ment here? 

The motorist, for example, already pays a personal tax on his vehicle; he 
pays a tax that is required by the licensing of cars, his car, not merely by the 
State but in this area, also, of course, in the Virginia towns to a local agency, as 
well, and he pays a gas tax. 

Now, he might also pay an additional tax for the privilige of registering his 
vehicle in the metropolitan area that would have superior transportation fa- 
cilities of the kind that he is calling into being by his demand. 

He would certainly be paying, today, a fairly substantial charge for parking 
his car in the congested downtown area, and that charge is certainly going to 
have to be increased, as time goes on. 

Mr. Roserts. And he is paying insurance. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. He is paying insurance. 

Mr. Roserts. He is paying increasing heavier and heavier insurance because 
he is contributing to a liability that is occasioned by his own use of the fa- 

ilities. 
ue GuTHEIM. Would you say he should be paying tolls for the use of these 
facilities? 

Mr. Roszerts. In effect, yes. 

Some time during my statement, when I get to talking about the part of this 
that I think should deserve attention now because it affects organizational 
structure, I am going to propose, as one of the sources of revenue to cover the 
debt burden of the initial acquisition and construction of the rapid transit 
facility, which will include the auxiliary surface highways that are needed, 
a tag charge on all cars which are owned and registered within the greater 
metropolitan area. 

Mr. GuTnetm. It has been proposed, for example, that in addition to the 
parking lot charge downtown that I spoke of earlier, that some form of fringe 
parking be provided that would be similarly an incentive to make people leave 
their cars outside the congested area and to get into some form of mass trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Roserts. I do not think you can avoid it. This primarily has to do 
with your radial centers or your suburban centers. 

Obviously, as you move out on radii, the given points on the radii are farther 
apart, the homes are farther away from the facility, and we have learned by 
bitter experience in suburban local transportation, that there is a limit to dis- 
tance for movement on foot. 

Mr. GutuHerm. It is not profitable to render mass transportation services to 
a thinly settled and sparsely settled population. 

Mr. Roserts. It is not possible to afford this type of facility, because there 
has to be concentration of passengers because of the high cost of operation, and 
the high cost of the widely separated highways themselves. This is an essential 
of all the systems. 

Mr. GutHetm. I wonder, Mr. Roberts, before you proceed with that line of 
thought that you were describing earlier, if we could run down a few more 
things that may be important in motivating people to use mass transportation 
or their own car. 


Would you mention, for example, the time factor? 
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could be broken up for integral movement beyond terminal point. It does not 
necessarily have to be a single integrated train. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. We are talking about electric trains running on rails in tubes, 

Mr. Roserts. We are talking about electric trains running on rails in tubes, in 
units which are intended to be available for some converted use after they leaye 
the subway system, as for example deisel electric. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Let me show you the proposal in the mass transportation sur. 
vey for the recommended rail system. This is shown on figure 42 at page 55, 

Mr. Roserts. I have seen and studied the text and the drawing in question 
and some of the reports in connection with it. : 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Now, the rail rapid transit system shown here in the area you 
were speaking about from the Pentagon begins at the Pentagon and crosses the 
river on the axis of approximately 13th Street, and then runs due north on 
13th Street. 

It intersects in downtown Washington with a line coming in from the north- 
west, and crossing from east to west on the axis of E Street until it actually 
reaches the Union Station and then turns south on Second. 

Considering now for a moment only the question of the adequacy of service 
within the downtown area itself, would you say that this system should be 
amplified if it is to provide the service within the area that it needs? 

Mr. Roserts. Well, in the full context of what I would like to say this after- 
noon, I think that the commitment to a particular engineering solution of the 
problem is premature. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. I see. 

Mr. Roserts. I personally disagree with this one for certain very vital reasons, 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Well, the philosophy of this, | would point out, is based on two 
things: First, this is essentially a way of meeting the journey-to-work problem, 
They are bringing people from distant homes down to employment centers that 
are indicated by downtown Washington, the downtown Washington area; and, 
secondly, as you have undoubtedly noted, the philosophy of rapid transit here ig 
one of providing only those facilities that are necessary in order to allow the 
expressway system to work. 

If you refer to page 72 of the report, you see that you begin with a series of 
freeways, and in the intermediate development, the median strip of the freeway, 
of this 60-foot-wide center mall here, would then become either peak hour re- 
versible lanes or express bus lanes, and only at the end, as these freeways were 
breaking down under their peakload traffic would you introduce the express 
trains, which subsequently would become subways. 

These are lines, in other words, which are determined in their location ex- 
clusively with reference to the previous establishment of highways, and they are 
facilities that are provided at the end of the entire process of transportation 
development rather than at the beginning. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, with this philosophy I very definitely disagree. 

There are many reasons for it. It is the dream that has begun to be advocated 
around New York in connection with the trans-Hudson problem by the people 
who want to sell concrete and want to pay enormous sums out for the condemna- 
tion of rights-of-way. But it has two fallacies when it is applied to the ultimate 
solution. 

The first is that it assumes the limited use for highway purposes of huge 
areas of land for a long period of time with corresponding fantastic investment 
in condemnation, disrupting of existing structures, and great width of right-of- 
way. 

Mr. GuTHeEIM. This is the building of facilities of this kind through all de- 
veloped areas in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Roperts. It is the consequence of giving in to the idea that we have got 
to tolerate individual car congestion for an indefinite period of time until you 
can induce people to accept a facility which will later have to be approved and 
paid for. It would be a duplication of investment to a degree that I doubt the 
economy can stand. 

The solution, on the contrary, should recognize not that we must wait 20 
years to find out if we need rail transportation, but, on the contrary, that we 
needed it 30 years ago, and if we had it 30 years ago we would not have spent 
the numbers of tens or hundreds of millions of dollars on highway structures 
or had the wasteful dispersal of our population in the manner in which it has 
dispersed. 

I think this maldistribution induces people to rely still on individual trans- 
portation. It creates private or even departmental organizations and transpor 
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Mr. GuTHEIM. So it is really the social costs that are involved that we should 
be considering in a public decision of this kind. 

Mr. RoperTrs. You have to pretty soon, or else you will have an incipient 
bankruptcy of the cities. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Yes. 

I think that in addition to the actual cost in money and the amount of time 
that are factors in deciding whether to travel by mass transportation or in one’s 
own private car there might be some other factors that are related to amenities, 
to convenience, frequency of service, things of this sort. Are there any others 
that occur to you? 

Mr. Rozerts. This is unquestionably true. In other words, the inadequacy of 
existing services, both rail and motorbus, and the refusal of managements and 
of public authorities to recognize early enough that they should have provided 
adequate service, and that they really had a deficit operation. That is, it was 
really worth money for them to provide an adequate service. The lack of ade- 
quate service is the thing that requires many people to maintain automobiles for 
the joint purpose of going to work, going downtown, and local shopping. 

This is particularly true, of course, of commutation traffic in the major cities 
where the attitude of managements on railroads, and they say, in part, of 
obsolete labor patterns, have forced people to demand expensive highway 
facilities. 

The most critical example in the whole world is New York, and that is a river 
problem, where literally billions of dollars were spent, if you really take the 
full costs, including interest, of the George Washington Bridge and all of its 
adjacent facilities, the Lincoln Tunnels and downtown tunnel, plus the tremen- 
dous highway construction costs plus the tremendous land acquisitions which 
were made because people had such miserable commutation service to the grow: 
ing suburban areas that their needs were not filled. 

They, as people, were forced to move away from the stations along the radial 
commutation lines in Boston and in New York; they no longer had adequate 
service to goin. Either the time of day was not covered, the cost of the service, 
which was poor, was too high, and the railroad equipment itself was uneconomi- 
cal and uncomfortable. 

The average of the age of commutation cars in the United States today is 
over 45 years. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Well, they are ghosts of a railroad system we once had, as 
someone said. 

Mr. Roserts. We never had it. 

Sometime between 1920 and 1927, or you could more accurately put it after 
World War I, when the automobile became partically possible by reason of good 
through roads, and people began to have large numbers of automobiles, at that 
time the railroads were aware, and people wrote of the necessity of looking 
toward the future if you are going to move people by mass transportation, but 
they did not do it. 

There was a great deal of difficulty due to failure to enforce the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, and its compulsory merger of rail facilities. There was < 
great deal of difficulty which was due to section 15(a) of the Interstate Com- 
merece Act, under which it was proposed that solvent railroads would subsidize 
the insolvent railroads, which never worked, and was finally repealed in 1931. 
These factors discouraged the management of railroads and the owners of rail- 
roads, so that they never approached their passenger problem. The highway 
travel problem that they now complain about grew largely from their own 
folly. 

The problem never should have existed in the degree that it has existed. 

Now we have to reverse that situation. 

Mr. GutHetm. That sketch of the degradation of the older systems of rail 
commutation and rapid transit is very helpful. 

But I think that what you are saying, if I could summarize briefly at this 
point, is that despite the apparent desertion of patrons of older forms of rapid 
transit in favor of the private vehicle and the highway, a system that offers, 
for example, reasonably competitive time in getting to work, a reasonably com- 
petitive cost and reasonably competitive convenience or amenities, frequency 
of service, and things of that kind, should be able to establish a sufficient new 
patronage to make it feasible as a public service, and this would be especially 
true if users of the automobile were obliged to pay a more nearly equitable 
charge for the cost of the facilities that they have demanded. 
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Mr. Rozerrs. Well, the time factor is obviously important. What the maxi- 
mum point of human resistance to prolonged commutator time is I have not 
discovered, because with the insanity in New York which caused the breakdown 
in your ferry-connecting system from the west shore, there are how some 10,000 
people moving in each direction daily through Bergen, Rockland, and Orange 
Counties alone into New York, who actually spend 3 hours a day of the most 
harassing nerve-straining expensive movement in poor riding and private car 
and bus travel, in order to reach their occupations in New York City. 

Mr. Guruerm. May I call your attention to the fact and draw your attention 
to the fact that the only factor which was considered in the survey you have 
before you in the assignment of traffic either to mass transportation or private 
cars, was the factor of time. It was assumed by the authors of the survey, in 
other words, that cost was not a significant factor. 

Mr. Roeerts. I believe they were wrong. 

Mr. Barn. I believe that should be corrected. I think they assumed that it 
would be arranged so that costs were equal, out-of-pocket costs were equal, in 
the two modes of transportation. 

Mr. Roserts. This is practically impossible to do and still keep your metro- 
politan areas solvent, because the cost of moving in private cars, the real cost, 
is almost never fully stated. 

The individual, the moderate-income families—and, by the way, of course, 
we have a higher average income in our suburban area than most places haye~ 
have other uses for a car; but the true cost of the car to the family is very 
rarely fully stated. 

To try to subsidize in one form or another the rapid transit facilities so that 
the dollar cost of the rapid transit facilities will be less than the out-of-pocket 
cost of private cars would be comparatively difficult. To have it less than the 
true cost is comparatively easy. 

Many people, to my knowledge—gained from sworn testimony of several 
hundred people, in connection with the testimony taken in the Hudson River 
cases before the ICC and the New York commissions and authorities—when they 
analyzed correctly their full costs, found they were paying as much as $7 a day 
for automobile transportation to their work. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Do you want to reference that with some figures; per mile, 
for example? 

Mr. Roserts. Well, the cost comes in pretty well-defined zones, which has 
something to do with travel time; but if you take anything out to approximately 
7 or 8 miles, depending upon the facilities afforded, you have one set of costs, 
because there depreciation still remains a factor, once you get beyond 7 to 10 
liiles, depreciation becomes a relatively unimportant factor. For trans-Hudson 
commutation the fixed daily costs of tolls, parking, and local travel in Manhattan 
averaged $2.38 per day. The per mile cost of operation including depreciation 
was from 8 to 10 cents. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Would you accept the out-of-pocket costs per mile of 3% cents}? 

Mr. Roserts. No, I would not. I would not accept an out-of-pocket cost for 
operating an automobile to go to work of anything less than 10 cents per mile. 

Mr. GutTHerm. This would include depreciation ? 

Mr. Rogperr. Depreciation, and the relative allocation of insurance and taxes, 
and other costs. 

Mr. BAIn. Does this include parking fees? 

Mr. Rosgerts. These costs per mile would include parking fees roughly at the 
rate of a dollar and a half per working day, which is a figure that is becoming 
increasingly effective throughout most of the large cities. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. May I ask you to contemplate for a moment the argument that 
since you own the car anyway to go to church on Sundays or for some purpose 
of that kind, it really does not cost you anything in terms of depreciation to 
use the car as a way of getting to work, as opposed to letting it stand in the 
garage. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, this is a kind of moronic analysis of costs, which can only 
be corrected by the use of governmental commonsense. 

In other words, people should not be permitted to decide for themselves that 
they can afford to spend half their income or a large part of their income in 
maintaining automobiles when they indirectly burden all business, the source 
of their employment and the governmental support cost to such a degree that 
they actually complain about taxes. They talk about taxes when they really 
should attribute a portion of that to their desire to maintain a private automo 
bile for a very limited use. 
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Mr. Roserts. I think this is largely true, but I am satisfied that it is going 
to require more than the voluntary return to any facility which we can now 
offer without bankrupting the regional economy to accomplish this end. 

In other words, having made the mistake we are going to have to apply 
some compulsory factors to the transfer back to the more logical facility. 

Now, this is neither unconstitutional nor is it unjust. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. This may be unpopular. 

Mr. Roserts. It may require more guts than Government usually has, but it 
is just necessary. That is the decision to be made, and that is what I first said 
about the immediate need, which is to call attention to the fact that it is 
necessary. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. The first cost estimate is $2.5 billion, and this seems to be 
quite conservative, of which $1.9 billion would be for highways, and $600 million 
for the rail rapid transit facilities that are proposed as the last step. 

Mr. Roserts. I do not think that it is conservative. I think it is extravagant, 
I think instead of being less than the true cost of the right kind of facilities, it 
is a figure that is higher than the true costs. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. I think I was misunderstood. I meant that, in my judgment, 
$2.5 billion is a lower price than, in fact, would be required. 

Mr. Roserts. I do not agree with that. I do not agree that the facility we 
presently really need, or may need in the reasonable future, is going to cost 
2% billion. 

It is the compromise solution which involves the extremely high initial in- 
vestment, and the reason for that is this: As one of them you have already de 
veloped yourself in pointing out they are going to try to approach the solution 
of this problem by a series of voluntary transfers of the movement of people, 
and they are going to still try to afford a fully competitive individual car high- 
way system in the city, together with the rapid transit facility. 

Part of this, I know, is due to the fact that there are certain areas which pres- 
ently are not sufficiently populated to warrant rail transit. 

I am fully aware that rail transit is not all of the solution, it is only one part 
of the solution. 

The other part of the solution will require permanent facilities for the move- 
ment of automobiles. For example, this is the Capital City, we must always have 
access for people who are going to travel across the country or from remote 
areas by motor, either by private car or by bus as well as for the highway trans- 
portation of goods. 

They would have to get in here, and they cannot be immediately or practi- 
eably subject to the financial restrictions or the other restrictions that we have 
mentioned. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. In other words, you would not plan to tax the tourists who 
would come here? 

Mr. Roserts. I can see very few ways in which you can tax them except one, 
and that is when we get to this question of how you are going to finance it, 
which, to me, is critical. I think that they would have to pay some taxes by 
being obliged to use a parking facility that was either privately provided or 
was provided by the authority. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. The plan, as contemplated, involves, perhaps, a billion dollars 
of compromise costs rather than using the economic autocracy of moving peo 
ple in the most economical fashion to the place where they must go. 

The proposed plan tends to try to induce or attract them to move in the man- 
ner they desire, and this I do not think will solve the problem here. 

Mr. GurHetm. Mr. Roberts, I would like to draw your attention to one fur- 
ther characteristic of traffic in the Washington area, which is the extraordi- 
narily high peak at the rush hours, as workers are moving into the downtown 
area and moving out again. 

We have an unusually centralized area here in Washington, and the drawings 
that are given in the survey report, on pages 26 and 27, illustrate very well this 
condition. 

Now, the highway system that we have been discussing here is not required 
to deal with the movement of either present or future population here at ordi- 
nary times of the day, but primarily to deal with the growing peak hour 
movement. 

I am sure that in other cities, Boston, for example, in the new Central City 
Expressway, you must have observed that while this highway is extremely 
congested, during, let us say, the period of around 8 o’clock in the morning 
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and about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, but if you happen to get on it at 7:30 
in the evening, you can drive for miles and not see a car. 

Mr. Roserts. Which is true; and it is also true of the major highways like 
U.S. 1 and Interstate 95 running north of Boston, that you can, at certain times 
of the day, move over those extremely expensive throughways with extremely 
light traffic. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Would you deduce, for example, that it is primarily the people 
that contribute to the peak load who should be identified and made the subject 
of some special charge or some special regulation, as opposed to all other 
travelers? 

Mr. Roserts. Well, to answer it in a different way, in the first place you are 
not going to eliminate peaks, because peaks are brought about by both social 
and economic forces, and they are not going to be repealed by any act of 
Congress. 

It is desirable for the governmental worker whose principal business is to con- 
tact other people, including Congress, that he be in his office at the hours when 
the other man is, 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. However, you can spread those peaks, to some degree. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. But, as a commuter to work at these peak hours, he contributes 
much more substantially to the traffic and the highway problem than other 
people. 

Mr. Ropserts. He is the one your economical mass transportation facility 
must handle. That is the time when your train of people which, very realisti- 
‘ally, could haul up to 3,000 people, if it were designed correctly, and could cer- 
tainly haul as many as 1,800 people in one unit with present designs of proper 
equipment and correspondingly with labor cost being extremely low per person 
although the investment is fairly high should be used. Highways should not be 
built for these people to meet this peak congestion in the private automobile. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. The super highway phase of the construction should be deferred. 
and the speed should be applied to provide the facility that will remove that 
peak group of automobiles, not only because they require enormously expensive 
and constantly extending highways during peak periods, but because when 
those cars are there in the city they remain 7 or 8 hours, or 6 to 8 hours, oe 
cupying real estate that should be used for other purposes. The plan is upside 
down in the sense that, first, they are going to provide highways for the un- 
economic peaks of people wanting to move by private automobile, and then they 
are going to think about avoiding the costs incident to those peaks. 

This is reversing the commonsense, because the thing is to take care of the 
peaks. 

Now, can you eliminate the peaks? No. You can to some extent disperse 
the peaks, but you cannot eliminate them, and if you cannot eliminate them you 
must take care of them, and you must take care of them in some economic 
fashion. 

Mr. Gutnem. I would like to draw your attention, Mr. Roberts, to two charts 
on pages 40 and 41 of the report. One is figure 31, and one is figure 32. 

Mr. Roserts, Yes. 

Mr. GutnetmM. These are, I think, the pinpointing of the discussion of the 
last few minutes here, where the survey has attempted to determine who is 
going to travel on transit versus freeways and streets, on the one hand, or who 
is going to travel on freeways and parkways versus local streets on the other. 

Now, these assignments of traffic to rail rapid transit that we have been 
speaking of or to highways, either ordinarily or in rush hours, seem to me the 
thing that we should try to put our finger on as the point of disagreement. 

Mr. Roserts. I think that is important. I agree with that. 

In that direction, I will point out that the causes of the decline of off-peak 
traffic, which is or was really the thing that made the transit magnate in the 
past days of the 5-cent fare, are many. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Is that “m-a-g-n-a-t-e” or 

Mr. Roserts. I do not care which way you say it. If they were smarter, we 
would not have the trouble we have today. But the man who used to be car- 
tooned with a striped vest because he made a great amount of money in the 
transit business—— 

Mr. GuTHEIM. He is a different type of person altogether. Today—— 

Mr. Roserts. If you are meaning Mr. Chalk, he is an entirely different type 
of person from the man who learned how to manipulate city governments, in 
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the earlier days, say, 1900, 1905. They approached that situation in a slightly 
different manner. But Mr. Chalk is concerned with the modern theory of 
subsidy, and the things that arise out of subsidy. Getting back to the question 
of inducing off-peak travel, which is really one way to reduce the great burden 
of labor costs; where your movement is long enough so that given crew, and by 
“crew” I do not include just the moving crew but the entire personnel on duty 
is used for just a single trip, as is frequently the case in New York, Boston, 
and Chicago presently, because the distances and the slowness of travel are go 
great that they cannot get in more than one trip the fares become prohibitive, 
Setter than 50 percent of all the equipment in Boston for example 30 years 
ago could be employed also during the day. This was true partly because of 
the lower cost of labor and the fact that men were compelled to work longer 
hours, and they, therefore, could operate the equipment without increasing their 
relative costs per mile, but it was also true because people used those facilities 
during the day. 

Now, many factors have tended to stop that, the most important single one 
being the transfer from the small neighborhood store in the city to the shopping 
center in the suburbs. 

The shopping center has tended to make unnecessary the movement toward 
the downtown or crosstown area of huge numbers of people, not only the house- 
wife herself, but all of the related salesmen and working people employed in the 
stores. The shopping centers themselves have taken the department stores to 
the suburban areas so that most of the needs of the local housewife can be met 
without having to use facilities to enter the town center. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. So we have a different pattern in metropolitan traffic then, 
more movement around the fringes? 

Mr. Roserts. It is not completely established yet, not to the extent that it will 
be, but I think that when allowance is made for changes in price levels through 
the years examination of relative statistics of downtown sales versus suburban 
sales and shopping center sales will show that the trend has not stopped; it is 
still upward toward the latter. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. May I draw your attention to page 25 of the report where three 
drawings suggest the changing patterns of traffic flow from 1930 until 1980? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. GutTHeEeIM. And this shows two things that I think you might wish to com- 
ment on. 

The first is the increasing movement of pattern of traffic around in the suburban 
areas which reflects, let us say, the movement of children to suburban schools, 
of housewives to shopping centers, and so forth. 

The other is this continued dense movement of traffic through the heart of the 
central city and out the other side. 

Mr. Roserts. This is the thing I first started to speak about. It requires a 
much broader transit coverage than is contemplated in the plan. 

For example, 30 years ago discussions took place for many months over the 
wisdom of terminating a subway at Washington Circle to the west, and terminat- 
ing that subway to the east at a point past Union Station and the Capitol 
complex. 

This was strongly advocated by engineers and others of that day who said 
that there are no people who go beyond those points. 

This, of course, is a fallacious argument. 

When President Hoover was Secretary of Commerce he spearheaded, with his 
usual great efficiency, a group of people who had to do with improvement of 
the Government buildings, which ultimately resulted in the construction of the 
Government Triangle including the Department of Commerce, which was his pet, 
and was then the largest single building in the world. 

This was intended to effect economy in housing costs of the Government facil- 
ities and improve working facilities, and it did to an extent do that, but it also 
directed huge numbers of people to a very limited working center which was 
not related to their required contact. 

At that time there was grave danger, for example, that they would even move 
the facilities out on Connecticut Avenue, the Bureau of Standards and similar 
facilities, into the heart of the city, which would have caused even greater con- 
centration. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. You mean 28,000 people just in the Federal Triangle itself? 

Mr. Roserts. I do not know the present occupancy, but I think with temporary 
buildings that it would be at least that many or more. I am confident that the 
persons in the population of Washington who are obliged to locate relatively near 
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to that center, because of their occupation as, for example, all the lawyers who 
must go to the administrative departments, all the inumerable seekers of con- 
tracts, all of the Government employees, including messenger boys number 
several times that. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. When you talk about lawyers, I am sure you speak with feeling 
about that. 

Mr. Roberts. Our practice extends to all of the agencies, and we spend a 
very large amount of money on taxicab service to the courts and to the adminis- 
trative agencies. 

Now, there has been a transition, and we now find that a considerable propor- 
tion of this population, which probably earns, by far, the largest percentage of the 
nongovernmental income in the District of Columbia, has changed its location 
and required travel to an extent because of the number of and the growth of light 
industry, production laboratories, and other facilities throughout the metropol- 
itan area, and also because sufficiently large units of office space were not avail- 
able to many businesses. 

So that we find ourselves traveling in all directions in addition to coming to the 
Triangle now. 

This is partly by reason of the location of governmental facilities in different 
locations, but it is also because of the change in location of new industry that 
is almost unrecognized, as yet, that has come and is coming to Washington. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. It does not sound as if you would ever be able to use mass 
transportation in your work. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. I would say that probably 80 percent of all of the travel 
that we require is short haul cross-city travel which is, of course, the thing which 
could fill the facilities during the offpeak period. We could transfer our offices 
to a location near an adequate system of mass transportation, if it were estab- 
lished on either Connecticut Avenue or 14th Street and move much more rapidly 
and economically around the city. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Yes. I find that even on a dry day, and not in the peak hour, 
it takes 20 minutes to get from here to Dupont Circle by cab. 

Mr. Roserts. On the average, I would think that is true. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. And in the rush hour I generally have to allow a half hour. 

Mr. Roserts. That is an inconvenient time. 

Af course, the cab system is huge beyond all proportions in the District of 
Columbia. The amount of money that is spent on cab transportation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is almost enough to support a subway, if you start to figure 
that there are between seven and nine thousand cabs in active service, and they 
have got to gross pretty close to $20 a day, 365 days a year, and you can see that 
there is a huge sum of money being paid to the cab industry. 

Mr, GuTHEIM, Astronomical. 

Mr. Roserts. It should be moving mass transportation. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. You get it back in philosophy from the cabdriver. 

Mr. Roserts. From some, yes. And they know a lot about mass transportation, 
too. 

I would say it is true that your crosstown movement is great and increasing. 
I would say that percentagewise your movement to the center in the 24 hours 
of the day is greatest but relatively decreasing; that is, there is actually more 
movement within the city. 

Incidentally, the data underlying these figures were somewhat limited. The 
surveys of automotive movement of people within the city have always been 
inadequate. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. You feel more studies are needed, for example? 

Mr. Roperts. I think they will have to be made. But they are not something 
that you have to have before you make the critical decisions. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. But the critical decisions, as you have been pinpointing them, 
is that you ought to build rail transit facilities, first, and then build from strength 
to strength as the city organizes itself better around rail rapid transit service 
that is provided, rather than to go chasing after the customers in these remote 
areas with these expensive throughways, expressways, that would only have 
a further diffusing effect, and which will result, let us say in 1980, with your 


/ 


having spent your $2% billion and still face a worse problem than you have 
got today. 

Mr. Roserts. I would put first the fact that you have got to reach a firm 
decision prior to construction, and you have to set up an administrative structure 
for doing it. Most of the engineering detail can be and will be worked out later. 
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The question as to whether or not the expense is too great is not relevant. I¢ 
you must do it or else strangle your cities both physically and fin: incially, you 
have got to doit. Therefore, the question is how to provide mass transportation 
and to what extent. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Would you advise the committee, for example, in reaching q 
decision about the wisdom of making these expenditures, to consider not only 
the bookkeeping of transportation, the fares that you pay, and the cost of the 
operation of the system, and its capital outlay, and so forth, but also what would 
be called the social costs, the damage to the city of not doing that? 

Mr. RoBerts. You must do so because social costs are also direct costs. You 
cannot collect money by taxation from a decrepit building that cannot be full, or 
from a department store that is not making any money. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. The automobile can be said to be evacuating the city while the 
rail rapid transit system would be strengthening its vitality as a central city, 

Mr. Roserrs. I do not think the rail rapid transit will deplete the area, but 
a new city population is going to come, and we are not providing for it. I think 
rail transportation will do more than permit the more efficient use of the living 
time, generally. 

I think we must get around to the point of realizing that one of the extremely 
real features of this program is the consumption of time and energy of the 
working population in getting to and from work, and getting to and from edu- 
cational facilities. 

The extent of time that is wastefully consumed in just getting to places now 
¥s just terrible. Of course, in New York City it is even worse. I made a study 
one time that statisticians would like, but nobody else would think interesting, 
that shows a lawyer who goes to New York in order to accomplish business, 
does very well if he can get two and one-half contacts in New York completed in 
a day, as against something better than three in Chicago, better than three in 
Washington, and about four in St. Louis. 

The reasons for it are multiple, but one of them is very real, and that is that 
about 25 minutes to 5 in New York, it is practically impossible to keep a 
lan who has to use commuting service or private car in his office. He is looking 
at his wateh at 4:30, and you cannot begin to work with him until 9:30 in the 
morning. He has consumed so much time and energy going to and from work 
that he finally puts his watch away and says, “I will stay overnight,” because he 

annot get home. This is ridiculous and it is inefficient. 

Mr. GutTHeEIM. I think that man’s greatest loyalty today is to other members 
ef bis en ; ool. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, our car pools are forced by economic conditions. If you 
ave enough money so that you do not use a car pool, you still consume time 
and energy. 

Mr. GuTHeIM. Can we turn for a moment, Mr. Roberts, to the question of 
the organization by which a system of this kind will operate? 

Mr. Roperts. his, I think, is the most important question, and it is the part 
where the mass transportation survey to which you referred me, I think, fails 
the most. I think they were too timid. 

Mr. GutTHeEIM. Are we talking about a privately owned company that may 
require some public subsidy, or are we talking, in your judgment, about a cor- 
poration? 

Mr. Rosrrts. Well, I have never known a privately owned company that was 
governmentally subsidized to be operated on an efficient or honest basis. 

Mr. GurHetM. You feel that a subsidy cannot be healthfully administered? 

Mr. RorertTs. Where you recognize the fact that subsidy—subsidy meaning 
the collection of money by taxation and the distribution of that money throug 
political and governmental means to private individuals—cannot be efficiently 
or honestly managed, in the long run, any more than I can believe that you 
can put the lamb and the lion in the same cage and not have the lamb consumed. 

This will also apply to the relationship between the subsidized governmental 
operation and a private operation which is competing with it. One will corrupt 
the other or will destroy it, and if you are going to recognize the ultimate need 
of subsidy, whether it be by payments from the general funds, or whether it 
be special forms of taxation on one class of people, then you have got to recog- 
nize that you are going to have to pay a profit for a service that is basically 
governmentally controlled. I do not see how you can face the problem that you 
must construct a transportation facility which cannot pay for itself primarily 
because you made governmental mistakes in the past, and still try to go about 
this in any kind of a mixed public and private ownership. 
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So, to put it briefly and bluntly, because of the political questions, bec ause 
of the dominance of Virginia and Maryland legislatures, and the fact that they 
are, in turn, dominated, and will be for years to come, by rural people who have 
no direct interest in Metropolitan Washington, and because each will try to 
get the maximum advantage they can against the other State and against the 
District of Columbia and all, in turn, against the Federal Government, I think 
there must be a very firm authority, as autocratic, if you please, as the Port 
Authority of the City of New York, and there is nothing that can be much more’ 
autocratic, which should be established, right from the beginning, charged with 
the engineering, economic, and financial solution of this problem. 

I think that that authority, since you know that it must use money derived 
from taxation, should not look toward the Federal Government alone for the 
source of what would be visible or invisible subsidy. There should be established 
with provision made for future modification, a basis of contributing obligation. 
I would say that authority should be capable of issuing securities in the public 
market, and those securities should be tax exempt, otherwise they cannot com- 
pete with the securities of similar authorities. 

Mr. GuTHeEIM. You are speaking really of a revenue bond type of operation, 
are you not? 

Mr. Koserts. I am speaking of a revenue bond types of operation but with 
recognition of governmental subsidy ; not just a guarantee that Government will 
pay the deficit with the sure knowledge that you are going to pay one, but with 
the calculated distribution of those costs by some reasonable formula over the 
adjacent States and the District of Columbia. 

Now, I think there are several ways to support or provide revenues, as well as 
surety for this bonding authority. 

I would say that it should be clearly recognized that we do have here a Federal 
problem requiring Federal payment and security. That is one of the things that 
some people in Congress are afraid to recognize. 

There is a necessity of recognizing the intangible obligation of the Federal 
Government toward this transit system, not only because of increased efficiency of 
its own governmental plant and its obligation to make a Federal contribution 
toward local governmental costs but also because it always is going to have to 
make a major contribution in lieu of taxes because they are going to occupy 
directly or indirectly a great part of the District and nearby land. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. It is staggering, measured both in terms of the Federal interest, 
on the one hand, and in terms of the value of tax-exempt property which in, let 
us say, Detroit or Los Angeles or some other city would be property paying taxes. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, the point is, if it requires any making, there must be an 
early recognition by the Federal Government of the fact that there is a national 
problem here with regard to access of people from other areas to the Nation‘s 
Capital. 

With regard to the esthetic considerations affecting the Capitol City which 
have been almost totally ignored and there are new security considerations. 
We seem to be living in a fool’s paradise, ignoring the possibility of the destruc- 
tion of all of our governmental plant and working people by atomic means. 
There also must be the recognition of some additional problems related to the 
responsibilities of the District of Columbia which do extend truly and im- 
mediately to the surrounding metropolitan area. 

The Capital has just moved out beyond the District. This is presently recog- 
nized by requiring the District of Columbia to be responsible for a great part 
of the investment in water, sewer, and highway facilities. The District line no 
longer limits welfare provision for persons dependent on Government employ- 
ment. 


Mr. Roserts. I am suggesting the Government now provides such services at 
less than cost. 


If it were a private facility which offered the services it could be taxed by 
the District. 

For example, almost every proposal for the solution of the sewage problem of 
Fairfax County and Loudon County contemplates the movement of the sewage 
into a trunk sewer run by the District of Columbia and through a disposal basin 
run by the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GuTHerM. I might point out that I have never seen a proposal of that 
kind publicly discussed that did not provide for sewer rentals. 

Mr. Rozerts. Oh, yes. But not in the proportion of the cost. There have 
been hearings before the Congress many times on the thing, and always there 
is a conspiracy of the District government, Corps of Engineers, and everybody 
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else to try to understate the costs as if they were only incremental costs of 
the additional facility. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. In short, you think its obligations in the field of transportation 
are no less important and should be faced in the same spirit and in accordance 
with the precedents established in sewer and water. 

Mr. Roserts. I hope not in accordance with those precedents, but I think they 
are certainly there. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. But they indicate a relationship that would argue for the 
Federal Government doing something in this field. 

Mr. Roserts. It is an argument for a metropolitan area authority which 
would recognize the reasonable requirements of a subsidy. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Roserts. Now, this necessarily requires relationships with the adjacent 
political bodies. 

The theory of any type of a federated relationship, that is to say, one where 
the United States, the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia, working 
as partners to do this project in harmonious democracy is in my opinion, falla- 
cious. Ido not think it will work. 

I think that there must be an authority dominantly federally controlled be- 
~ause the Federal Government is certainly going to have to make the largest 
subsidy contribution and provide the basic capital guarantee. 

Therefore, we should establish an authority which has from the beginning 
control of the relationship of the political entities within a defined metropolitan 
area. 

Secondly, the relationship of that authority to existing private transportation 
facilities should not ignore the fact that they will be competitive. If you pro- 
vide a superior competitive facility and subsidize it, you are going to eliminate 
certain phases of the existing privately owned facilities. 

Well, our common carrier transportation in the Washington area today is 
hermaphroditic; it is partly directly Government subsidized, it is partly invisi- 
bly subsidized by failure to assess the full costs by the use of highways, bridges, 
and other facilities upon it, but it is privately owned. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. You feel this is a pious gesture in the direction of private 
ownership rather than a decision soundly based on grounds of efficiency or con- 
siderations of service, things of that sort? 

Mr. Roserts. The pretense of private ownership in transit facilities is a fond 
memory like an apartment house fireplace, something we love out of the past, 
even though we know perfectly well we are not going to efficiently use it. 

I think, therefore, it should be recognized from the beginning that the mass 
transportation in the urban and immediate suburban area is going to be per- 
formed by a governmental authority at Government cost in part and should 
be governmentally owned. 

Now, is there a place where there is a division in this ownership of mass 
transportation? I think there is. I think that the form you should approach 
with the greatest reluctance is governmental operation of taxicabs, because 
of the huge percentage of the costs of such a fleet in personal services, and 
because of the vast difference in the service rendered by an entrepreneur in 
the individual cab and a person who just had to put in his number of hours. 

Mr. GutTuerM. You recognize also the fact that there would be competition? 

Mr. Roperts. There would be competition to some degree, but I would not 
consider immediately, for example, the taxicab fleets at all as being govern- 
mentally owned or supplied. 

This would be a voluntary service, and I would expect the result to be the 
increasing burden on the taxicab fleets by greater governmental competition 
so they would diminish if not needed and I believe they ought to be diminished. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. I suppose you could consider not only the taxicab as being a 
competitor of the bus or the rail rapid transit system but the private vehicle 
would be, as well, and so might the pedestrian. 

Mr. Roserts. The pedestrian is, undoubtedly; the physical means of moving 
people is not important. The question for the moment is: Which portion of 
the function are you going to perform? Are you going to try to perform the 
entire function of transportation? The answer is, I think, quite obviously 
“Not.” 

For example, lying between the forks of arterial roads reaching the suburbs 
is going to be a thinly populated area which must be remote from the transit 
facilities no matter where you establish them, particularly if you build them 
with due regard to engineering costs. 
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Then the movement from those places by people who chose to live there is 
likely going to be by some means of private transportation, either on foot or in 
automobile, and I do not think there ever would be a time that you could 
completely eliminate that form of transportation—nor should you. Because, as 
I point out, as the arteries move further out, they are further apart, and 
the people have greater distances from which they must move. 

So I would say: First, you have to determine what part of the function you 
are going to perform by mass transportation—and my feeling is that should be 
dominantly to the places where the greatest need exists for substitutes for 
construction of highways; you would move first toward the thing that no 
single private interest can do—the construction, for example, of the rapid transit 
system; and second, that no single person or private person could do—which 
is the subsidiary highways of an arterial nature which are intended to meet 
your foreign population coming to the District, and by ‘foreign’ I mean coming 
from outside. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Subsidiary highways of an arterial nature? 

Mr. Rosperts. Yes, subsidiary to your mass transportation, your local mass 
transportation; as, for example, the equivalent of U.S. 240, which is going to be 
needed and the equivalent of Interstate 35 which is going to be built because they 
are going to move people from remote distances to the city, and they are going 
to be used by people who are not part of the regular metropolitan pattern. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. May I refer briefly to the powers and functions of the Fed- 
eral corporation proposed in the mass transportation survey described on page 
8 of the report, and to mention just briefly the five characteristics that are 
described ? 

The first is to acquire rights-of-way for transit facilities and construct them. 

The second is to operate such facilities or to rent them to private firms for 
operating. 

The third is to finance its operations from transit revenues or from Federal 
contributions. 


The fourth is to review highway plans; this is a planning function, really to 
consult with highway agencies, and so forth. 

And the final one, which is to assist highway agencies in overcoming any 
deficit in funds. 

Would you agree with those five functions? 

Mr. Roserts. No, I do not; I would eliminate certain of them. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Obviously, the second—to operate transit facilities—you would 
agree with? 

Mr. Roserts. To contruct and operate mass transit facilities would be a 
primary function. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. And to finance its operations from transit revenues and some 
Federal contributions. 

Mr. Rogerts. Not only. I would add 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Private revenue bond operations should also be authorized? 

Mr. Roserts. I think that it should be assumed that the facility would be 
obliged to obtain from operating revenue its budgeted expense, but its revenue 
budget should contemplate contributions from political entities by other means 
of taxation. I already have pointed out, I believe, some of the money has got 
to come from general funds of both the States and of the suburban areas. 

I think that some should come from those persons who elected to use other 
facilities by means of tag taxes or other sums. 

The next has got 

Mr. GutTHEIM. This is rather similar to Governor Meyner’s proposal to use 
the surplus from the turnpike tolls in order to pay 


Mr. Rosgerts. It has an element in it that is sound; but you know what hap- 
pened to Governor Meyner’s proposal? 

Mr. GUTHEIM. I read the papers yesterday. 

Mr. Roserts. It did not get very far, and it was not a practical proposal, be- 
cause it was based on subsidizing somebody for not doing anything. It did not 
have a clear plan of the function that was to be performed with the money. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Could I ask, Mr. Roberts, whether your plan has anything in 
common with the transit authority proposed in 1956 by the Public Utilities 
Commission, Sam Spencer, and those people? 

Mr. Roserts. He was a District Commissioner. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. It is not too dissimilar, and that had very great similarity 
to the plan proposed by myself and the then District auditor, Dan Donovan, in 
1933; and we in turn stole it partly from Commissioner Reichelderfer. 
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Mr. GutHeiIm. Would you skeletonize for me a description 

Mr. Roserts. It does not seem to me that it makes much difference who the 
father was if the offspring is healthy. 

Mr. GurHetm. Your objections to the present proposal by the Institute of 
Public Administration are considerably clarified, I think, by your identifying 
these other things. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. GutHerm. And your objection to this—— 

Mr. Roserts. It is somewhat similar. 

Mr. Gouruer. It is rather to the uneconomic proposals for financing it. 

Mr. Ropert:. Yes. 

The first need is not solely engineering. It affects the whole people in they, 
living, in their social requirement, so that it is not only the engineering needs, 
but it involves a disciplining of the population, as well. 

One other thing is, I think, that suburban terminals or central points have 
been demonstrated to be, if they are properly run, means of producing substan- 
tial revenue and great incremental capital gain. 

I point out the tremendous revenue which is derived from the port authority 
from the New York bus terminal, and if it had been built as large—— 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Would you mention a figure, for example. 

Mr. Roserts. I do not know the exact figure; they subvert them so very 
much. But I know what rents are paid in there, and I know what rents we 
pay in there. It is enough to have paid for that vast building in this short 
period of time. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. It is an extensive shopping concourse. 

Mr. Rozrerts. It is a very extensive shopping concourse, and even it has a 
deficiency in that it was underplanned. 

In the testimony at the 1986-37 hearings in New York on the construction 
of the port authority terminal, I pleaded with the authority not to consider 
the construction of a terminal occupying only one-half of one city block, and 
I assured them if they took the full city block and the access to the river, that 
it would not be 15 years before they would be overcrowded. 

I was just about 400 percent wrong by understatement. They are putting a 
$20 million addition on that terminal, and they are planning an $80 million 
terminal for buses only at 167th Street. In neither case are they beginning to 
remotely recognize the requirements or the possibilities of this thing. 

Mr. GutHetrm. You feel that it is a legitimate, proper and desirable function 
of a transportation company to provide these related services, shopping facilities, 
and things of that kind, and to receive the revenues that are produced from 
them? 

Mr. Roserts. I think it is not only legitimate, but almost essential, because 
they have to control the surrounding areas to their terminals and the approaches. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. It is no more than what is done in railroad stations. 

Mr. Roserts. Terminals for railroads and streetcar companies would never 
have been built if it had not been for the fact that the companies almost in- 
variably were associated with the land companies. 

The owners of Chevy Chase Land Co. made a huge fortune. They did not make 
it in the operation of the street railway, but made it in operations with respect 
to the development and sale of lands which they owned. 

Mr. GurHetmM. I think more money is made in the air terminals through the 
commercial outfits that serve the people and their needs than the airlines 
themselves. 

Mr. Roserts. If they were even remotely designed on a eommercial basis, 
which none of them have been yet, so that they fully provided the facilities for 
air transportation, such as hotels, and so forth, why, they would have made 
even larger sums of money. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. The proposal for a transportation authority has been criticized 
editorially in the Washington papers for recommending giving it carte blanche 
to build hotels and motels and other related facilities of this kind. 

Do you feel that that is a fair criticism? 

Mr. Roserts. Before answering that, I believe if somebody will make a study 
of the Washington newspapers for the last 150 years, you will find the same 
theme, support of the real estate interests. Fortunately no one has, in the long 
run, paid much attention to their predictions. 

Mr. GutTHerM. You feel, in other words, these criticisms should be set aside? 

Mr. Roserts. I think we have a realistic problem and you have got to pay for 
the solution one way or the other. 
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The same editorial writers would object violently to the taxes that would be 
necessary for an adequate plan, and they are the ones that have defeated subway 
plans ever since they were first proposed. 

They know, and I know from individually sitting with them across the table, 
that they are aware that some way of building the facility must be provided. 

Mr. GurHEIM. Here is the Washington community raising something like half 
a million dollars for studying the downtown problem. A committee chaired by 
an outstanding retailer, Mr. Levi, of the Hecht Co., is heading up this effort to 
study the downtown problems, and I believe that he has said on a number of 
occasions that he regards the improvement of mass transportation to and from 
the central area as an absolutely fundamental condition of the maintenance of 
the strength of the downtown area. 

Mr. Roserts. I know of no committee which has ever had the problem of won- 
dering what to do about increasing the general values and tax base in downtown 
Washington that has not reached as its primary conclusion the need for im- 
proved transportation. It is an invariable result, because it is the truth. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Well, I do not 


Mr. Rozerts. And the same committee also says that we have to pay for it. 
That is the point. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. I think this gets back to where we were before, which is the 
methods by which a service of this kind can be paid for. 

Mr. Roserts. I think it has to be through the recognition of the fact that such 
a system is going to have to have something more than an invitation for the 
public to use it, because the public has gone through an extensive training period 
in which the possession and use of an automobile has had a social tinge; I do 
not think that is now as strong as it was before. 

The time has practically come now when the $50,000-a-year man can and 
does, in New York, out of sheer necessity use mass transportation. He has to. 
He just cannot get his car in town physically and do his work, and I think 
that it is true that the times have changed, just as people have moved toward 
smaller automobiles willingly, and I think they recognize now that the wife will 
be very glad to have the husband go down on a subway if he can go there with 
anything like decent comfort and cleanliness. 

It is not quite as socially important that she wave to him as he drives off 
in the car in the morning or drive him down. So I think that is one thing. 

But the other phases of my proposals would be that this authority have 
sufficient power to control, for example, all of the feasible parking areas, down- 
town parking areas as well as suburban, and by adjustment of the costs of 
using those facilities tend to move masses of people who insist on congesting 
the city toward an efficient form of transportation. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. This is a real portal-to-portal operation with service being 
provided for charged, rendered at every stage, whether it is 

Mr. Roserts. This is correct. 

Mr. GUTHEIM (continuing) : Parking the car in the suburbs, using the suburban 
terminal, using the transit facilities themselves, downtown facilities that are 
related to it. 

Mr. Roserts. The resistances will be very great. For example, I cannot imagine 
a louder howl than will come from your privately financed shopping centers 
which are growing so rapidly, when they learn that there is going to be a plot 
of 20 acres taken for a suburban center, transportation center, where every- 
thing can be bought, and space can be rented to conduct almost every facility that 
the moving person would desire, whether they are traveling during the day 
or traveling during the night. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. You can envisage a station plaza operation, for example? 

Mr. Roserts. I do indeed. Also hotel facilities and other related facilities of 
that type operated by private concessions but regulated for a common purpose. 

Summarizing what I would have to say amounts to this: 

One, that there has to be, as a dominant factor of any report, an insistence 
upon recognition of the present need. It is necessary now for financial, social, 
and other reasons. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. It is urgent that we do something. 

Mr. RKozerrs. And now, because we are moving into the huge Federal spending 
program on highways, part of which we have not spent around the District yet. 

Mr. GutHErM. This is the decisive hour rather than just 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 


Mr. GuTHEIM (continuing). Rather than just the accumulation of need? 
Mr. Rozerts. That is right. 
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Also we have not come toa dead point in progressive movement of construc tion; 
we have come to a point where there is a temporary saturation of housing re. 
quirements principally due to the high construction costs and high cost of money, 
We may have a year or two in which there will not be such great numbers of 
additional expanding subdivisions located without regard to mass tr: ansportation, 

Mr. Roserts. I think the picture should be clear before that period is over, so 
that when they go back to the renewed expansion, whether it be suburban apart- 
ment house dwelling or individual houses, the developers, the private entre- 
peneurs, should be able to see how their people will move. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Now is the time to act? 

Mr. RogertTs. Yes, 

Mr. GUTHEIM. What action is needed preeminently, in your judgment, to create 
a strong Federal corporation, an authority which is as strong as the Port of 
New York Authority, I believe you said? 

Mr. Rozerts. That is right. And the establishment of the sources of contribu- 
tion toward the cost of the project before we know how much it is. That is 
relative proportions of costs. The engineering function should be left very 
largely to this Commission once established. I would say that——— 

Mr. GuTHEIM. A Commission? 

Mr. Roserts. To this authority. 

Mr. GuTHetM. Authority? 

Mr. Roserts. Well, call it a Federal corporation. I prefer to call it an author- 
ity because the term Federal corporation implies omission of the State and the 
District in the control. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. What would you describe as the makeup of the Commission, in 
your judgment? 

Mr. Roserts. In my judgment, it would consist of the members themselves: 
they would be appointed for a long term. They would be staggered as to their 
term in office. There would be a balance between the adjacent States. I would 
guess that if there were three—— 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Are you accepting something like the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, for example. 

Mr. Roserts. Something along that line; excepting the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has no responsibility to the regional or local political bodies. That is 
purely Federal. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. I would not have this purely Federal. I would have at least 
three members from Virginia, three members from Maryland, and then I would 
have three members who would be Federal, and I would have a definite repre 
sentation of the District as an entity. 

Mr. GurHeIM. This sounds like a board of directors rather than an executive 
corporation. 

Mr. Roserts. There would be, in effect, a policy-governing body because their 
prime purpese—— 

Mr. GuTHEIM. It would be people serving part time? 

Mr. Roserts. As I see it, they would, but they would have a very strong 
executive staff. 

Mr. GurHeim. They still might meet once a month, for example? 

Mr. Roserts. I think most of the authorities of that type meet more often 
than once a month, and I would have an executive group out of that number 
who would be full time and fully compensated people, that is, who would be 
full-time people, like the toll highway commissions frequently are. That would 
not include your entire council. 

Mr. GuTHeEIM. Then you would have an executive director and engineering—— 

Mr. Roserts. I would have engineering and executive staffs necessary to 
perform the functions, and I would have an economic staff which would con- 
tinuously review the relative contribution to come from various sources. 

Mr. GutHeEIM. This is a fairly extensive research, planning, analysis, and mak- 
ing studies of operations group? 

Mr. Rozerts. They would have the function of proceeding as rapidly as pos- 
sible to accomplish the mission, not necessarily just the. plan. 

Mr. GuTrHetmM. I do not know how you distinguish between economie and 
engineering studies. 

Mr. Roserts. I had in mind not necessarily broad economic studies only, but 
this would be the agency which would be redetermining the relative apportion- 
ment of costs, that is, how much would go to rates or fares, how much would 
go to subsidy, how much would go to Virginia, how much would go to Mary- 
land, as a whole, and they would be reassessing those responsibilities. 
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Mr. GUTHEIM. On a 28-cent base fare, the calculations in this study which, 
of course, are not what you have in mind at all, but merely giving them for 
purposes of illustration, indicate a deficit of the order of $16 million annually, 
and the capital outlay required here would be of the order of $600 million. 

Could you comment briefly on the two aspects of the financing of this organi- 
zation, that seems to me of greatest importance? The first is how they procure 
the capital required to create the system, and the second is how the subsidy is to 
be procured if a subsidy indeed is required. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, I think a subsidy is required. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Let us go to the capital costs first—I am sorry. 

Mr. Rornerts. They are related. I think the subsidy should roughly be in the 
proportions of the liability for guaranteeing the securities; that is, the funded 
debt that I would conceive would be issued. 

I think that the initial appropriation from general funds, of course, would have 
to be made, and it would have to be a fairly large one, which would take this 
agency through its base planning stage to the award of contracts and to the 
work required in order to popularize and to sell securities. 

This could be a substantial sum. This could be a number of millions of 
dollars. This would be appropriation, but it would be in the same proportion as 
the guarantee. 

I think that the Federal Government should take into account in making its 
payment and its guarantee an element similar to redevelopment costs. 

In other words, this entire project should be directly related to redevelopment 
of the entire metropolitan area, and that they should not think that it was 
solely transit or solely just physically moving people. 

It ought to be something which relates to the improvement of an entire 
area and the best utilizations of the lands around here, as well as the protec- 
tion of the tax base in values and in terms of actual occupancy of land by high- 
ways, which are becoming a very serious problem. This is the first phase that 
I would feel would have to go into the treaty, if you please, that is involved 
here. 

Now, the base obligation would have, of course, to do with affirmative action 
by the States of Maryland and Virginia and the Federal Government acting for 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GuTuHEeIM. This would really be an interstate compact, would it not? 

Mr. Rozerts. It would be an interstate compact in the first phase, but the 
weapons that can be used by the Federal Government to implement that compact 
are very great. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. The financing? 

Mr. Roserts. The initial financing of the first phase of the subway construc- 
tion and rapid transit should be recognized as predominately a Federal or a 
District of Columbia project and, therefore, there should be different propor- 
tions of contribution toward different phases of this plan. 

For example, I would isolate completely and take out from under the financial 
obligation of this authority, arterial highways of the type I mentioned before, 
such as Interstate U.S. 95, 240, etc., where they are of dominantly interstate 
nature. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. This is what is called the Interstate System? 

Mr. Rozerts. The basic Interstate System. In my opinion, they should be 
handled as you would handle highways in any other part of the country. 

I think it is the remaining system, the system which expedites movement within 
the area and to the downtown area, that ought to be under the authority. 

Mr. GUTHEIM. Are you familiar with section 116(b) of the Highway Act? 

Mr. Rozerts. The Federal contribution? 

Mr. GuTHEIM. No; this is the one that authorizes the highway agencies, in 
the planning of highways, to consider the demand for local transportation as 
well as the demand for regional. 


Mr. Roserts. I think I have read it, but I have never seen it work. It has 
not worked up around New York City. 
Mr. GUTHEIM. I suggest this is what has perverted the system around metro- 


politan areas into commuter traffic highways as opposed to true interregional or 
interurban systems. 


Mr. Roserts. That is because they can get the money that way. 
Mr. GuTHEIM. That is quite true. 


Mr. Rozerts. This is wrong. Certainly, as far as the greater metropolitan 


area of Washington is concerned, the moneys that are available for that purpose 
should be available to this facility. 
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Mr. GUTHEIM. Yes. 

Mr. Roberts, I want to thank you very much for coming this afternoon. 

Mr. Roserts. I appreciate your letting me come out of turn. I have some yery 
strong views of my own on this matter. r 

Mr. GuTHEIM. You have a very unique background, a very long historic] 
background, in this thing. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p.m., the staff conference ended.) 

The CuHarrMan. Our next witness before we recess for the lunch 
hour will be Senator Charles R. Fenwick, representing the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. 

We are very happy to have you with us, Senator Fenwick, and 
would you like to come up here at this particular witness chair? [| 
think it. may be a little more convenient for you, and possibly for the 
committee to hear you better. We are always glad to welcome you 
before our congressional committees. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. FENWICK, STATE SENATOR, NINTH 
SENATORIAL DISTRICT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Fenwick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Charles R. Fenwick, State Senator from Arlington County, Va. 

At the request of His Excellency J. Lindsay Almond, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, I am appearing to make a brief state- 
ment in connection with the transportation plan and, more particu- 
larly, that portion which deals with a Federal corporation, as ap- 
proved by the National Capital Planning Commission, National Capi- 
tal Regional Planning Council, and the Steering Committee. 

The mass transportation plan, as adopted by these groups, made the 
following proposal : 

The Congress should at once create a temporary public corporation to com- 
plement the efforts of the regulatory agency. The corporation should be em- 
powered to acquire rights-of-way and construct express transit facilities (acqui- 
sition and construction in Maryland and Virginia to be subject to approval of 
those States), to operate them or provide for their operation by private firms, 
to finance its operations from transit revenues and from Federal contributions, 
to review highway plans as they may affect transit facilities and consult with 
highway agencies upon those plans and to assist the highway agencies in over- 
coming any deficit in funds. 

Specifically, page 8 of the plan suggests the following powers, and 
these powers only, be given to the Federal corporation : 

(a) To acquire rights-of-way for transit facilities and construct 
them (subject to approval by Maryland and Virginia of projects in 
those States). 

(6) To operate transit facilities or to provide for their operation 
by private firms. 

(c) To finance its operations from transit revenues and from Fed- 
eral contributions. 

(2d) To review highway plans as they may affect transit facilities 
and to consult with highway agencies upon these plans. 

(e) To assist highway agencies in overcoming any deficit in funds. 

These recommendations relative to a Federal corporation were made 
only after conferences with representatives from Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia, and were agreed to with con- 
siderable reluctance and then with the understanding that such a 
corporation was an interim step. only, to be used to get the plan off 
the ground insofar as the District of Columbia is concerned. 
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All groups concerned had agreed that the ultimate success of the 
mass transportation plan rested with the formation of a compact 
between Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

I do not want to confuse the committee between this ultimate 
compact and the regulatory compact which has already been adopted 
by the States of Maryland and Virginia. 

“It was realized, however, that the most expensive construction costs, 
particularly in connection with subway rapid transit, would be in 
the District of Columbia. It was realized that congressional assist- 
ance would be necessary to construct this portion of the mass trans- 
portation plan. It was believed that the formation of a Federal 
corporation whose authority and purpose would be limited to the 
District of Columbia, would provide a medium for the receipt of 
Federal funds and would serve to get the plan off the ground. 

Psychologically, if the District of Columbia, in the very near future 
commenced the construction of its portion of the rapid transit system, 
the plan would become a reality and the adjoining States of Maryland 
and Virginia would be forced by this action to expedite work on their 
phases of the overall plan. Further, such a Federal corporation 
would be in position to receive Federal funds for a specific purpose. 

Actually, much of the work in Maryland and Virginia involves 
interstate highways that are either under construction or are being 
planned. It would be necessary, however, to acquire sufficient right- 
of-way in connection with such roads as to provide for a 64-foot 
median strip which would be utilized by express buses and rapid 
transit. 

It was realized that there might be some overlapping between the 
District and Maryland and Virginia and, for that reason, the trans- 
portation plan, as approved, limited acquisition and construction in 
Maryland and Virginia to be subject to approval of those States. 

The representatives from Maryland and Virginia were emphatic 
in their position that, under no circumstances, would they be willing 
to give to the Federal corporation the necessary powers to carry out 
the mass transportation plan which probably would include acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way by eminent domain, the levying of taxes, and 
control of such highways. It was their feeling that a compact with 
representatives from the jurisdictions involved was workable and 
acceptable. 

In recommending the establishment of a Federal corporation it was 
their understanding that such a corporation would recognize the estab- 
lishment of a compact and would go out. of existence upon such com- 
pact being formed. I am convinced that any attempt to supplant the 
concept of a compact with a Federal corporation will result in vigorous 
opposition from not only the areas involved, but the States themselves. 
The very idea of giving to a Federal agency the right to come into 
thickly populated areas and construct great barriers of concrete irre- 
spective of property rights in zoning and residential areas would create 
such resistance that the whole concept of a mass transportation plan 
would be defeated. There are many other powers that must go to 
such an authority which require the State and localities to give up 
certain rights if the plan is to be successful. They would be reluctant 


to do this, even under a compact, but would be impossible under a 
Federal corporation. 
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The compact was recognized in the Constitution as a way to handle 
common problems between the States. It must be pursued in this 
case if the great problems in the metropolitan area are to be solved. 

I have not had a chance to analyze the preliminary draft of the 
National Capital Transportation Authority as distributed by this 
committee which, I understand, is a proposed Federal corporation, but 
what little I have seen of it would indicate that it goes far beyond 
what was contemplated in the report of the mass transportation plan, 
I cannot urge too strongly that any proposal for the creation of a 
Federal corporation be kept in its proper perspective, namely, as an 
interim body with jurisdiction confined to the District. of Columbia, 
to serve as a medium for receiving funds from the Federal Congress 
for the purpose of constructing that portion of the mass transporta- 
tion plan which relates to the District of Columbia and that it is an 
interim authority for that purpose only, with clear recognition that a 
compact will be the ultimate type of authority for operating the mass 
transportation system. 

The CuarrMan. At that point, Senator Fenwick, I certainly want 
to extend to you on behalf of our committee the invitation to continue 
to work with us as we move ahead in the next few weeks and months 
toward the completion of our labors. I think the congressional man- 
date is that we are to make our final report by March 30, and I am 
sure we can meet that deadline. 

Your views are always helpful, and I am hoping that we can rely 
on you to make a very careful analysis of this preliminary draft, which 
is Just that. It is simply for the purpose of discussion and further 
study. So I solicit your help along that direction. I know you 
always have been very valuable to us in the past, and I know you will 
in the future. 

Mr. Fenwicr. While I am talking, I would like to direct the atten- 
tion of the committee to what I consider a very serious problem—the 
very heart of the proposed mass transportation plan rests on the 
construction of highways, particularly in Maryland and Virginia, 
that provide for a 64-foot median strip to be utilized by express 
buses and rapid transit. 

This is the principal distinction between the usual limited access 
highway and what is proposed. At present, the circumferential and 
Route 66 are being constructed in Viriginia; both of these highways 
are a part of the interstate system. 

Unless sufficient right-of-way is acquired at the present time to 
provide for the median strip, it will be either too late or too expensive 
to do so in the future. 

I might say that whether you have rapid transit or whether you 
use express buses, you are going to have a median strip for that 
purpose. 

It is my understanding that, at present, the Bureau of Public Roads 
is not recognizing the additional costs of right-of-way necessary for 
the median strip to be an allowable item of expense for which the 
State should be entitled to reimbursement. 

This question should be settled promptly, otherwise the entire cost 
of additional right-of-way would be borne by the State and they will 
assume this obligation with great reluctance. 

It seems only reasonable that, since the median strip will form a 
part of the highway, it should be considered as a part of the Interstate 
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Highway System and matched on the same basis as other costs. If 
Jegislation is necessary to authorize such matching by the Federal 
Government under the Interstate Highway System, such legislation 
should be adopted immediately, otherwise it will be too late. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since preparing 
this report I have had a chance to rather hurriedly look over this 
National Capital Transportation Authority preliminary draft for 
discussion purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenwick. I realize that is the only purpose of this distribution, 
but I am quite concerned with the concept apparently that is set forth 
in this document, and, with your indulgence, I will just very briefly 
point out a few of the points which seem to me should give concern 
to the parties involved. 


The CuatrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Fenwick. On the first page, it says: 

It is the purpose of this act to enable each agency of the Government, Federal, 
State and local, to play its most effective role in providing a unified and in- 
tegrated system of transportation for the National Capital region. 

Now, bear in mind this is the proposed charter or the law which 
creates the Federal corporation. 

Then it goes on to define the region which this corporation is to 
control or operate in as the National Capital region, which includes 
the area in Maryland and Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
Now, this goes far beyond the District of Columbia, which has always 
been our concept of the jurisdiction of this Federal corporation. 

On page 6, under section 4, it says: 

There is created a body corporate to be known as the National Capital Trans- 
portation Authority, hereinafter referred to as the “Authority.” 

Then in section 5 it sets up a manager or, rather, an administrator 
who shall be appointed by the President of the United States, and 
then next it provides for five advisers, all appointed by the President 
of the United States. Now, those people could come from any place 
in the United States. They do not necessarily have to come from this 
area. They would have no particular interest in this area. And yet 
that is going to be the group that will control this Federal corporation 
that is proposed in this charter. 

Then, next, on page 7 it provides that this corporation may 
“acquire, by purchase, lease, condemnation, donation, or gift,” and so 
forth, property. Now, all of us know that if you give unlimited 
rights of emminent domain, particularly as they are exercised today, 
where you do not have to go through condemnation proceedings, but 
you may just simply come in and run a bulldozer through somebody’s 
house after you have posted certain funds, that this is a pretty 
dangerous power to be including without specific limitations. 

On page 8, the paragraph No. 10, it says, “May take such actions 
as may be necessary or appropriate to carry out the powers and duties 
conferred by this act.” 


_ Then, under section 9: “Functions, duties, and powers of authority,” 
it states : 


The Authority is authorized to develop a system of transportation for the 
National Capital region. 
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That includes all of the portions of Virginia and Maryland, and to 
carry out the responsibilities, the Authority shall do certain things, 

Among them, it is recognized that the ultimate fulfillment of the 
plan will best be handled by an interstate compact agency, “negotia- 
tions for the creation of which are authorized pursuant to section 
13 of this act.” But that is just kind of the last item in this thing, 
This other thing becomes so big, so important, that it is conceivable 
that you would never get to a point where a compact would be formed 
if they are going to do all of these things before you ever get to that 
stage. It could become a giant octopus and be so big and have go 
much debt, maybe, that nobody would want to get into the picture, 

Then under section 2, it gives powers. It may acquire or construct 
facilities for the transportation of persons within the National Capi- 
tal region; and all of these things it may do in the region; and under 
section 3, “may acquire or construct facilities for parking of motor 
vehicles,” in this region. 

In section 4, it “may lease space or property owned or acquired by 
the Authority, or it may issue franchises to persons for the purpose 
of constructing and operating facilities, hice in the opinion of the 
Authority, will encourage or facilitate the use of transit facilities of 
the Authority.” 

Then it says, at the end there: 

The Authority shall not itself operate such facilities. Rentals or other fiscal 
arrangements may be adjusted so that the lessee or franchise holder is not given 
an undue competitive advantage over other persons in the National Capital 
region. 

Under section 6, it says: 

The responsibility for location, design, and the construction of arterial high- 
way facilities shall remain the primary responsibility of the Government agency 
having jurisdiction thereof, but all plans for location, design, and construction 
shall be forwarded to the Authority for its review. 

This goes far beyond what may be involved just in this mass trans- 
portation. It requires the States to submit all of these plans to them. 

Then we come over, on page 10, under section 8, and they are going 
to have the right to set fares, tariffs, or other rates, for the use of 
the facilities. 

Revenues produced from such rates, together with other revenues received 
by the Authority, other than from sources provided for in section 10 of this 
act, shall meet operating expenses for each consecutive 8-fiscal-year period. 

Now, that of course, goes squarely into the original recommendation 
that we have regulatory compact, and which is limited to regulat- 
ing fares and routes. This is going to take that all over throughout 
the area. 

Then, under section 9, they may sell or lease advertising space or 
may issue franchises to responsible persons to sell or lease such space. 
Here we are very much interested in trying to control the advertising 
of billboards on interstate highways, and so forth, and yet this would 
give them the right to completely control that situation themselves, 
irrespective of what the State might do. 

Now, it says, under section 9: 


The powers vested in the Authority pursuant to this section shall not be 
exercised beyond the confines of the National Capital region, but this subsection 
shall not affect the carrying out by other governmental agencies or private 
persons of developmental or research work pursuant to agreement with the 
Authority. 
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On top of page 11, it says that— 
the Authority may proceed to acquire such land— 
talking about land in Maryland and Virginia— 


if within 90 days from the date on which the plans and other information are 
submitted to the Governor or State agency designated, such official or agency 
approves of the proposed land acquisition or takes no action thereon. 
Now, it seems to me it ought to be just the other way around. 
They cannot proceed to acquire this man unless they have the specific 
consent of the sovereign State which is involved. But this thing 
gives them, and encourages them to go forward with these things, 
suggests they have the right to go in here, and if, for any reason, the 
State fails to give consent, they have the right, which certainly seems 
to me to have the wrong approach. 

Now, section 11 says: 

No payment shall be made in excess of the taxes which would have been 
payable for such property except where special burdens are placed upon the 


State, the District of Columbia or local government, by the activities of the 
Authority or its agents. 


Just before that, it says: 


Such payments shall be in the amounts, at the times and upon such terms 
as the Authority in its discretion determines to be appropriate. 

In other words, they can come in here and take this land which is 
tax-producing land, and it is left entirely within their discretion 
whether they are going to give you anything or how much it would 
be. There isabsolutely no check on it at all. 

On page 12 it provides that : 

The Authority shall have succession until dissolved by act of Congress. It is 
the intent of the Congress that the Authority shall continue as a wholly owned 
U.S. Government corporation only until such time as Congress, by consenting to 
a compact contemplated by section 13 of this act, authorizes the Authority to 
become an interstate compact agency. 

Again it seems to me they are putting the emphasis on the Federal 

5 : ~ = 
corporation the expense of the compact. 

Under section 13 it says: 


The President shall appoint a person to participate in the negotiations as 
Chairman and to represent the United States generally. 


This is talking about the transition from the Federal corporation 
tothecompact. It states: 


The President shall appoint a person to participate in the negotiations as 
Chairman— 
And here is something involving the States, and as a representative 
of the United States generally. 


Upon conclusion of the negotiations, the Chairman shall file a report with 
the President who shall transmit a copy to the Congress together with such recom- 
mendations as the President may see fit to make. 

Here is a matter that is primarily one of concern between the sov- 
ereign States and the District of Columbia, and they should be able 
to work this thing out. As a matter of fact, there ought to be some 
type of a committee set up with representatives of the various parties 
involved to start working on a proposed compact of this type now. 
But when you have the Chairman of this Commission appointed by 
the President, coming in to try to say what type of compact should 
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be worked out, and then his report is going to be submitted to the 
President, and the President makes his recommendations to the Con- 
gress. It does violence to the normal way that a compact is initiated, 
originated, that is between the parties concerned, and then they submit 
it tothe C ongress. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is just some portion of the observations which 
I very hurriedly was able to make in reading this this morning. 

The Cuamman. I appreciate the attention you have given this, Sen- 
ator Fenwick, and after you have studied it more, and in 1 further det ail, 
will you please add your further observations? 

There are possibly, Senator, some questions among the members. 

Congressman McMillan ? 

Representative McMitiaNn. No questions. 

The Cuairman. Congressman Smith ¢ 

Representative Smirn. I do not want Senator Fenwick to think that 
this committee has any ideas on this at all, and I am glad that he has 
brought forth the points he has because I think they would require 
very careful study by the committee. 

The CuarrMan. Surely I think Senator Fenwick understands very 
clearly that this is something that has been developed for purposes 
of discussion and does not represent the views of this committee. 

Mr. Fenwick. I understand, Mr. Chairman. This is not the child 
of this committee. 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 

Mr. Fenwick. It could be given another term by some people, 
[ Laughter. ] 

The Cuatrman. Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative Broyuimx.. Do I understand your objections here to 
be with respect to those powers being granted to a Federal corpora- 
tion, or would they become applicable to those being in a compact or 
an authority created by the acts of the legislatures ¢ 

Mr. Fenwick. Congressman, if a compact had the same powers 
they, of course, would not nearly be so objectionable because by the 
very nature of the compact your own legislative bodies have approved 
of the powers you have given up. 

Representative Broyume. I understand. I just wanted to know 
if your objections were confined to the Federal corporation having 
this power. 

Mr. Fenwick. Our objection is, first, that our understanding of the 
primary purpose of this Federal corporation was that it was to be 
confined and do the work that was necessary so far as the District of 
Columbia was concerned, to get it off the ground, because it is, after 
all, a subject of Congress, and most of the most expensive phase of 
this will in the District of ( ‘olumbia, and that that would give an 
impetus to it, and then the States would do their part, and when they 
got along to a point where we were somewhere toward realization of 
what we would do, we would have a compact formed in which we 
would take over and operate this thing. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? If not, thank 
you very much, Senator Fenwick, for your appearance here. 

We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p.m., of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. The hearing will come to order, please. We will 
proceed this afternoon with our first witness for the afternoon, Mr. 
Patchell, vice president of special services of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road acompanied by Mr. James W. Diffenderfer, project director, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. ' / 

We are happy to have both of you gentlemen with us. We have 
before us your statement as well as the accompanying exhibits. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. PATCHELL, VICE PRESIDENT, SPECIAL SERV- 
ICES, THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO., ACCOMPANIED BY 
JAMES W. DIFFENDERFER, PROJECT DIRECTOR, THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. Parcuety. My name is Walter W. Patchell. 1 am vice presi- 
dent, special services, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., with head- 
quarters at 6 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I have been associated with the Pennsylvania Railroad for more than 
44 years, and since 1952 have been a vice president of the company. 
In addition to conducting special studies related to company policy, 
I work with civic bodies dealing with mass transportation, city and 
regional planning, and similar problems, which will affect the economy 
of the areas we serve because they will affect the overall results of our 
company. ‘Therefore, we have an interest in the proper solution of the 
metropolitan transportation problem based upon our years of experi- 
ence in this field. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee and 
wish to commend you for your interest in desiring to obtain the facts. 
I understood that in your desire to analyze the Washington Mass 
Transportation Survey and Plan, and the related reports of consult- 
ants, you have invited representatives of the railroads and other car- 
riers to ascertain the various views of the future role to be played by 
these carriers in commuter or suburban transportation. Such con- 
sideration is essential, so that you may arrive at a proper solution of the 
Washington metropolitan area transportation problem. 

You will realize that I have attempted to boil my testimony down 
into rather short statements supported by the exhibits which speak for 
themselves. I will be glad to answer any questions that are not ap- 
parent from testimony or the exhibits. 

Before we start, it would seem proper that certain questions raised 
this morning and apparent misunderstandings should be clarified. 

[have been dealing directly with passenger problems from the stand- 
point of management for over 26 years, and have been intently study- 
ing and working with this suburban transportation problem in all of 
its phases directly for the past 6 years. In the course of my service 
at one time I was general manager of our properties in Chicago, and 
so I am familiar with conditions in that area. I have also been work- 
ing very closely with Mr. McCarter, general manager of the Chicago 
Transit Authority. There are several areas that need to be clarified. 

The statement that the buslines of the Chicago Transit Authority 
support the rapid transit lines there is correct. However, this does 
not include Mr. McCarter’s specific statements, that the only reason 
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the buslines support the rapid transit lines is that the buslines are pub- 
licly supported, and if they have to provide the streets and highways 
over which they operate, or if they had to provide or pay an equiva- 
lent tax for these facilities, they would not be as economical as rapid 
transit lines. 

The Cuatrman. Right on that point, wasn’t Mr. Forsythe’s testi- 
mony to the effect that the Chicago Transit System was self-support- 
ing? They receive nothing in the way of taxpayers’ dollars; isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Patcuety. That’s correct. 

The Cuatrman. But what you are saying, you made a charge for 
the use of the highways 

Mr. Parcuei. That’s right. 

The Cuatrman. That is what you mean by public support. 

Mr. Parcueny. Yes, sir. If you put the rapid transit lines on 
an equivalent basis as the buslines, and public authority provides the 
right-of-way and the signal systems for their operations, that their 
operations from the wheel up would be much more economical than 
the operations of the busline from the wheel up. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. Thank you. 

Mr. Parcuett. The second question .is the volume of passengers 
moving into and out of the Chicago district. I have here before me a 
copy of a statement prepared by Mr. McCarter in 1958 and revised on 
September 29, 1959, and it shows “Trend of Passenger Traffic Leaving 
the Central Business District During the Maximum Hour by Types of 
Service as Shown by Cordon Counts,” and I will only use the per- 
centage changes. 

Public transportation: Suburban railroads, 1948, 28 percent; 1959, 
32 percent; an increase of 4 percent. CTA Rapid Transit, 1948, 27 
percent; 1959, 35 percent; an increase of 8 percent. Total private 
right-of-way services, 1948, 55 percent; 1959, 67 percent. CTA Serv- 
ice Chicago Motor Coach and Out-of-Town Buses, percent of total, 
1948, 29 percent; 1959, 15 percent. Private autos, 1948, 15 percent; 
1959, 17 percent. Service vehicles, 1948, 1 percent; 1959, 1 percent. 

It is, therefore, evident that the use of buslines as far as moving the 
public in the Chicago area is shrinking. In this connection, I might 
add, without comment upon the shrinkage shown by the statements 
submitted in this morning, that over a period of years the general his- 
tory of suburban buslines and most urban buslines, particularly in the 
smaller areas, has been declining, and those that remain have either 
received special tax assistance or direct payments from the areas 
served to permit them to continue in existence. 

In connection with this type of situation, I might put the following 
tax figures as typical of the type of thing that goes on. In the State 
of New Jersey, the Public Service Coordinated Transit Co., who 
operate buslines over the entire State, in 1957 paid a total tax equiva- 
lent within the State and to all local communities of 2.8 cents per 
bus-mile operated. As compared with that, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which has built, owns, maintains its own right-of-way and 
property and its signal and control system, paid 5.7 cents for every 
car-mile operated. In the following year, due to the fact that the bus 
company built a new office building out in the area and increased their 
real estate taxes, they increased their 2.8 cents to 3.1 cents per bus-mile 
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operated, but the Pennsylvania still paid 5.65 cents for the privilege 
nding and maintaining our own system. 

The question of capacity is covered in my testimony, and I will be 
glad to answer any questions about that. The question as to what 
has happened to the suburban transit lines is likewise covered as well 
as the question of what will happen and what has happened to the 
railroad suburban lines, and that is also covered. 

I would like to state this: 

That we are not advocates or opponents of any highway system, any 
automobile operations, any bus operations, any transit operations or 
rail operations. We would again like to repeat what has been brought 
out in previous testimony : 

That this Nation is faced with a most serious urban transportation 
and congestion problem. It must be solved not for the benefit of any 
private individuals but for the benefit of the community and the 
people served, and again not for any special interests. It must be 
solved because now over half of the people in the United States live 
in the metropolitan areas, and in the very near future this will reach 
two-thirds, and if this problem is not solved, our cities and our total 
metropolitan areas will be faced with traffic strangulation and bank- 
ruptcy. 

hs ‘you know, traffic congestion and the problem of moving people 
between their residences and places of business are not confined to the 
Washington area. 7 

They have reached staggering proportions, particularly as related 
to our highway system. 

However, many people may not know the fact, shown on page 1 of 
my exhibit, that over 44 percent of the Nation’s road vehicle-miles 
are operated in urban areas, which have only 11 percent of the Nation’s 
streets and roads (exhibit 45-1). 

This travel compounds daily peakloads and creates the congestion 
with which we are all so familiar in urban areas across the country. 

This is typified by the photographs on pages 2 and 3 of the ex- 
hibit showing traffic congestion in the New York and Los Angeles 
areas, respectively. 

The experience in both areas has demonstrated that the construction 
of additional highways and freeways has only compounded the con- 
fusion and chaos. Experienced public officers have publicly stated 
that the problem cannot be solved in this manner. At the same time 
the number of people in these and similar metropolitan areas con- 
tinues to increase. Therefore, some other solution must be found. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad can speak with some authority on this 
problem because of its experience and the role which it has played in 
the suburban transportation picture. We operate extensive suburban 
rail services in New York and Philadelphia and to a lesser extent. in 
the metropolitan areas of Pittsburgh, Thdeaion and to some extent 
here in Washington. Every weekday, the Pennsylvania carries over 
one-eighth, 12.2 percent, of the Nation’s rail commuters on its own 
lines, and in cooperation with the Long Island is concerned with an- 
other 21 percent of the Nation’s commuters. 

From our experiences in this field, I would like to review what has 
taken place in our Nation’s metropolitan areas, so there can be a proper 
understanding of Washington’s problems, insofar as both the public 
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and the carriers are concerned. In the past, suburban railroad sery- 
ices were feeders to a large intercity passenger business. I refer you 
to page 4 of the exhibit (exhibit 45-2). ‘This shows the number of 
passenger trains operated on various portions of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system in 1929. This intercity passenger business dimin- 
ished as traflic was diverted to other forms of transport and, today, 
the number of trains have been reduced to those shown on page 5 
(exhibit 45-3). 

While some of the feeder suburban rail services which existed in 
1929, as shown on page 6 have been eliminated, the remaining suburban 
operations are no longer feeder services but primary carriers of metro- 
politan area peakloads (exhibit 45-4). The extent of today’s sub- 
urban businesses on the Pennsylvania Railroad is shown on page 7 
(exhibit 45-5). 

These suburban rail services have presented a serious problem to the 
company. The total volume of business has diminished as offpeak 
rail travel, now supplanted by automobile travel on the public high- 
way, makes only fractional use of the vast amount of facilities and 
equipment necessary for the peak-hour movements. It is the peak- 
hour loads of this service which have placed a burden on private enter- 
prise. In fact, the railroads have been relegated primarily to the 
position of carrying the peak-hour loads. 

The nature and growth of these peakloads is exemplified by the 
charts on pages 8 and 9 of my exhibit which show the number of pas- 
sengers carried on suburban trains by hours of the day in the Phila- 
delphia area (exhibits 45-6 and 45-7). Page 8 shows the volume in 
1940. The chart on page 9, the same scale, shows the volume in 1958, 
Much of the Saturday load has disappeared because of the 5-day week 
and the Sunday load has been reduced almost to a minimum. It 
should be noted that the weekday peak-hour load has increased 50 per- 
cent. In fact, the peak-hour load on the most heavily traveled sub- 
urban line in the Philadelphia area increased over 100 percent. And 
that figure actually is 152 percent, and I might add that this serves a 
low density volume of people area. 

This story is repeated in metropolitan areas throughout the country 
and the nature of the peakloads 1s typical of the burden placed upon 
all forms of transportation in the total personal transportation sys- 
tem of each metropolitan area, whether by rail, bus, or automobile. 
This graph shows the ability of suburban railroads to handle these 
peakloads, and there is much reserve capacity remaining. However, 
it also indicates why private enterprise cannot break even financially 
in rendering this service, which is for the benefit of the public. Full 
use of the vast investment in suburban railroad facilities is limited 
to only 15 to 20 hours a week, since the increased use of the automobile, 
the advent of the 5-day week, the development of shopping centers, 
and other sociological changes have reduced the demand for services 
outside the peak hours. 

The typical experience of the peak-hour congestion on new, modern 
expressways and the reserve capacity of adjacent mass transporta- 
tion rail lines have been demonstrated in Chicago. 

The photograph on page 10 of the exhibit shows the Congress 
Street Expressway in Chicago. It presents an interesting contrast 
and typifies the role being played by the rail systems in metropolitan 
areas. In August 1956 this eight-lane highway, although not com- 
pleted to the Chicago city limits, was opened to traffic into downtown 
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Chicago. Only 16 months later, as shown by the traffic flow chart on 
page 11, the expressway was handling a peak-hour traffic volume al- 
most equivalent to its designed capacity (exhibit 45-8). Yet, during 
the rest of the day, the eight lanes were being used to only 30 percent 
of their capacity. Today, even though the expressway is not yet com- 
pleted to the western suburbs of Chicago, the peak-hour load has in- 
ereased to over 7,000 vehicles per hour on 4 lanes with congestion on 
the ramps discouraging much more than that volume. At the same 
time, the rapid transit rail line, operating in the median strip of the 
expressway, is handling over 11,000 passengers per hour during the 
ak hour. This volume is only one-fourth of its designed capacity 
of over 40,000 passengers per hour. The significance of this contrast 
is that : A : 

(1) One track of the rail line operating at only 25 percent of its 
capacity was carrying more people in the peak hour than four 
expressway lanes. 

(2) The rail line has the capacity to carry about five times as many 
people as now travel on the four highway lanes at the peak hour. 

(3) Since the highway has the capacity for three times its off-peak- 
hour load and the rail line has five times the capacity of the peak 
hour highway load, additional highway construction is unnecessary. 

Much has been said about the ability of buses to perform mass 
transit functions. This is not critical of buses or their flexibility. 
They are wonderful and they have a place. However, if we were to 
attempt to provide buses in lieu of the total rapid transit capacity 
in the Congress Street Expressway with the same service to the pub- 
lie, who after all are the people who should be concerned, it would re- 
quire practically the same total capital investment. _ 

The annual operating costs for the buses exclusive of the main- 
tenance of the highway and bus terminals to be provided would be 
about five times as high as the operating costs of the rapid transit, 
so that the public or someone would have to pay five times as much 
insome manner. In addition, they would take in about four times, 
that is the buslines, the amount of land area as the rapid transit, and 
this I think is of tremendous significance in Washington. 

As shown on page 12, a vast fleet of equipment is needed for us to 
handle the peakloads via mass transportation (exhibit 45-9). Almost 
80 percent of the equipment is required only during the peak hours, 5 
days a week, and stands idle for the rest of the day as well as over the 
weekends. 

And while I did not see the weekend figures this morning, the charts 
there would indicate practically the same percentage for the bus- 
lines. 

Much of the same problem exists with respect to tracks and terminal 
facilities. However, rail systems are still cheaper than highway fa- 
cilities to carry large peakloads because rail transportation is de- 
signed for moving people and highways are designed for moving 
vehicles. 

The chart on page 13 shows another problem confronting the car- 
riers (exhibit 45-10). Since 1921, the relative costs of railroad labor 
and materials have increased 250 percent, yet basic coach fares today 
are only slightly above what they were almost 40 years ago, and 
although there have been increases in commutation fares, the commu- 
tation yield is only 80 percent of the basic coach yield. 
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Under these circumstances, with increased costs, inadequate rey. 
enues, maximum loads only 12 percent of the time, and heavily taxed 
privately owned facilities being duplicated by taxfree publicly financed 
facilities, the railroads are faced with deficits in the operation of 
their suburban services. 

These losses together with the lack of capital funds resulting from 
inadequate earnings have prevented the railroads from making im. 
provements in their suburban services to take advantage of the tech. 
nological changes available in this modern age and to permit them to 
operate at even greater efficiency. 

As an example, page 14 of the exhibit shows the age of suburban 
service electric multiple-unit cars owned by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. (exhibit 45-11). More than 77 percent of these cars are now 
over 20 years old and every reason other than insurmountable financial 
problems argues for early replacement of most of this equipment with 
cars similar to that pictured on page 15. 

The net result of these problems is that many suburban or inter. 
urban rail lines have discontinued services or have gone out of exist- 
ence. Others are in serious financial predicaments. 

An example and perhaps the worst is Los Angeles, where a sub- 
urban rail system once operated 2,300 scheduled trains daily on 50 
branches. Today Los Angeles has no suburban passenger railroad 
service, 

These problems have also taken their toll in suburban or interurban 
rail systems operating in the Washington area. As shown by the 
1938 map on page 16, Washington once had a large number of inter- 
urban and suburban rail lines, and there were probably others back 
of 1938 (exhibit 45-12). Comparing this with page 17, it will be 
noted that these have dwindled to only three (exhibit 45-13), 

These are primarily class I railroads whose stockholders have had 
to absorb the losses incurred in operating the services. 

Except for the District of Columbia Transit Service shown, all 
of the other lines went out of existence as passenger carriers or be- 
came bus operations on the publicly provided highway system. 

As typified by these maps, what has taken place in the Washing- 
ton area as well as in all other metropolitan areas throughout the 
country has been the result of the transition in vehicle speeds and 
capacities of transportation systems. 

Until nearly the midpoint of the 19th century, horses and horse- 
drawn vehicles on dirt roads were the fastest form of transportation. 
In the middle 1800’s, steam railroads and later interurban electric 
lines were developed and became the prime carrier of people becaus 
of their faster speeds and higher capacities. 

In turn, the development of the automobile brought greater speed 
and mobility to the urban areas and rapidly replaced the electric 
interurban lines and branch lines of rite 4 railroads. As population 
and the use of automobiles expanded, the pressures grew for mor 
and better roads and streets. At the same time, more and more spate 
per passenger became necessary because of the low average occupancy 
of automobiles, which in some areas has reached as low as 1.1 pas 
sengers per car and which in the Washington area is about 1.3 pas 
sengers per car. 

Today in spite of modern technology the average speed of the 
automobile in urban areas during rush hours is down to that of the 
horsedrawn vehicles. 
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In fact, it is reported that it was possible to cross downtown Los 
Angeles in a horsedrawn vehicle in 1900 faster than the same dis- 
tance can be covered in an automobile in the afternoon rush hour 
today. w . 

This transition has also changed travel distances. The average per- 
son seems willing to spend about 20 minutes each way to and from 
work. By foot, this took him 1 mile; by horsecar, 2; by streetcar, 4; 
and subsequently, in the 1920’s, he was able to go as far as 8 miles from 
downtown by automobile. 

Later highway improvements encouraged the movement of people 
farther out into the suburbs. Today with increasing traffic conges- 
tion on the urban highway the suburban resident finds his trip length- 
ened well beyond the former 20 minutes. 

A further step to the use of modern suburban rail systems would 
permit not only a reduction in time of trip but also an expansion of 
the area available for residential development. 

Thus, it would appear that it is time for another step in this trans- 
ition picture and that we need to consider the movement of people 
rather than the movement of vehicles. 

As described in the analysis of commuter service on railroads and 
intercity buses serving the Washington National Capital region pre- 
pared by the traffic and transportation consultant, Burton H. Sexton, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad service in this metropolitan area today con- 
sists of 41 trains electrically operated between Washington and Balti- 
more, including 5 local trains which serve most of the 11 intermediate 


stops. 

he an interesting assemblage of facts, this report adequately de- 
scribes the suburban railroad situation as it existed at the time which 
the report was written and studied the immediate problem. 

As noted in the report, the limited data available did not make it 
possible to indicate then what the future trends would be or what 
Washington may face in the future with respect to its suburban trans- 
portation service. 

In responding to your request, I would like to answer some of these 
unknowns. 

This testimony has indicated the problems facing the railroads en- 
gaged in rendering suburban transportation services and how the 
magnitude and extent of these services has diminished in many metro- 
politan areas of the country, including Washington. 

At the same time, this testimony has shown the important role being 
played by the suburban railroads in carrying the peak rush-hour loads 
between the suburbs and the central core areas. 

The efficient and economical movement of these peakloads by sub- 
urban rail systems has become a matter of public necessity and eco- 
nomics. However, as private enterprise, the railroads cannot. con- 
tinue to carry this load, subsidizing the public and its Government, and 
remain economically sound. 

On the other hand, the suburban rail services are indispensable 
to the development of a total transportation system. Therefore the 
Government in the metropolitan area can save money for the public 
by contracting to use these facilities or to reimburse the suburban rail- 
roads for the costs of carrying the peakloads rather than by unneces- 
sarily spending millions of dollars for peak highway loads which 
create congestion and chaos in the metropolitan core. 
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Therefore, the public’s future will be affected by the extent to which 
suburban rail systems will be included in a publicly supported total 
transportation system of the Washington metropolitan area. 

Since all transport facilities must be built to handle peak-hour loads, 
such peak-hour loads moving along high density travel patterns can 
be handled far more economically by mass rail transport than by any 
other means. 

Typical of the problem facing metropolitan areas, the charts on 
pages 18 and 19 show what has happened i in the r eae hour traffic move- 
ment in the New York area (exhibits 45-14 and 45-15). 

Page 18 also shows the surburban passenger traffic by rail and high- 
way into New York ( City from the New Jersey pubeithe from 1925, to 
1958. Note the tremendous increase in highway traflic. Yet, in 
spite of the $2 billion spent for arterial highw ay facilities just 
in New York City, plus the many millions and it would represent bil- 
lions if we could get all of the figures, spent for trans- Hudson cross- 
ings and arterial roads in New Jersey, the highway system is carrying 
only slightly more than half of the total peak-hour load. And all 
they have done has been to divert the upper portion of that bracket 
from the former people moving in rail service. Highway tratflic into 
New York City from the other suburbs has more than tripled in just 
15 years, as shown by the chart on page 19, but accounts for less than 
half of the total peak-hour movement there. 

The suggestion that suburban railroads continue to be used to carry 
these peak- hour loads does not imply that metropolitan highway de- 
velopments should be curtailed. In fact, many met ropolitan areas 
are learning that these rail systems will be necessary to handle the 
peak loads in order to make their proposed highway systems less costly 
and more efficient. For example, Dwight Palmer, Commissioner of 
the New Jersey State Highway Department, stated that they had a 
program worked out for “highway development during the next 15 
years costing about $3 billion. This assumed that the suburban rail 
lines would continue in existence. If the suburban rail lines were 
wiped out, he stated that it would have to spend $6 billion not in 15 
years but in 10 years, and that if he had to do this he could not find 
the engineers, contractors, steel, cement, and other raw materials within 
that time, and that if he did find them he might just as well spray 
concrete all over the north end of the State since there would not be 
enough room to build highways to carry the peak traffic loads. 

Even the Port of New York Authority, which has constantly pro- 
moted the use of rubber tires for the local movement of people, in an- 
nouncing the expansion of its bus terminal this fall, made this very 
significant statement: “This, of course, is still dependent upon the 
continued availability of the existing suburban railroad lines.” And 
just last month, New Jersey’s Governor Meyner stated that the utiliza- 
tion of present facilities, particularly railroad trackage, is the most 
logical and least expensive means of solving the mounting suburban 
transportation. 

In other words, it is cheaper to buy the insurance of the suburban 
rail lines to move the peak loads of the individual between his resi- 
dence and place of business than it is to do it exclusively by highways 
because the problem now is one of moving people and not vehicles. 

This is made quite clear by the chart on page 20 of the exhibit, 
which shows the capacity of a single traffic lane in passengers per hour 
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by various modes of transportation (exhibit 45-16). This chart shows 
the need for using rapid transit or suburban rail systems in handling 
loads along the routes which have high peak-hour volumes. It will be 
noted that with a capacity of from 40,000 to 48,000 passengers per 
hour, one track of a suburban rail or 1 ‘apid transit system is equivalent 
to almost 20 lanes of expressways handling automobiles. And I 
might state that this chart was not designed by us. It has been de- 
signed by a number of groups of authorities on this subjec t, and gen- 
erally in the metropolitan planning area, the highway area, and cer- 
tain city and other development groups. 

If the suburban railroads were not available to carry these peak 

loads in the larger metropolitan areas, the public would be faced with 
even greater expenditures than presently contemplated. Page 21 shows 
the 1 result of a study which was made to determine what would be in- 
volved in the Philadelphia and New York areas if an expansion of the 
highway system were necessary to take over just the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’ s entire suburban load (exhibit 45-17). This study shows 
that it would cost $611 million in the Philadelphia area and $662 
million in the New York area for additional highway facilities to 
carry just the Pennsylvania Railroad’s present suburban train peak- 
load volume by highway along routes over which most of them are 
moving today. Of course, this study does not show the effect that 
such construction as pictured on page 22 would have upon the suburbs 
and the cities, and upon their tax bases. Nor does this study indicate 
what would be needed for the future which, as indicated by the excel- 
lent study made in the Washington area, portends even higher popu- 
lations and greater traffic congestion. 

Page 233 shows the results ‘of a study made to compare the costs of 
handling increased metropolitan area peak-hour loads by new high- 
ways or existing railroad facilities (exhibit 45-18). Because their 
present volumes are nowhere near their potential capacity, the sub- 
urban railroads can absorb large increases in peak-hour volumes at 
only a fraction of the cost required to expand an already congested 
highway system, and do so without requiring additional land for 
right-of-way, as shown on page 22. I would call your attention to 
the columns of cost ratio on the right-hand side of page 23. The 
grand total of that cost shows that it would cost you about $12 for 
highways for every dollar that you would put into the suburban rail 
systems. 

Therefore, the mass transportation rail system should be an essen- 
tial part of the total passenger transportation system of any large 
metropolitan area, including Washington. It provides reliable all 
weather service and, as shown by the chart on page 24, can assume, 
almost on a moment’s notice, large increases in traffic volume when 
other surface transportation is crippled (exhibit 45-19). 

Furthermore, rail systems require a minimum of land contrasted 
with other systems of equal capacity. This fact eae proper land 
use, which is essential m our metropolitan are It preserves the 
core area and increases, not reduces, urban gov evenaanel income by in- 

“asing rather than eliminating tax ratables. 

on notable ex: imple of this is the experience of Toronto, which 
slightly over 5 years ago inaugurated its first subway system. Inserted 
in the exhibit is a copy of the Toronto Transit Commission’s pam- 
phlet, entitled, “The First Five Years—A Subw: ay Review,” which 
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gives many interesting facts regarding the new subway’s operation 
and its results to Toronto. This is worth your study. 

Of special interest to government leaders should be the increase in 
property values and consequently in the tax base which have taken 
place as the result of the subway construction and operation. The sub- 
way has encouraged redevelopment and new development along its 
entire route. 

The map on page 25 shows the route of the present north-south sub- 
way as it exists, as well as the present subway line under construction 
and the location of the subway authorized for future construction 
(exhibit 45-20). In the 14 subdivisions which border or are tributary 
to the subway, assessments increased $240 million, or over 45 percent, 
from 1950 when subway construction began until 1959 after 5 years of 
operation. This was almost double the percentage increase for the 36 
subdivisions not adjacent to the subway. Furthermore, increases of 
79 percent and 93 percent have taken place in two of the subdivisions 
immediately adjacent to the subway. The significant thing is that 
rather than destroying downtown property values, the subway has 
virtually paid for itself because of the resulting increase in city tax 
revenues of about $514 million in 1959. This is almost 214 times the 
amount of money necessary to service the debt on that portion of the 
subway costs representing the offstreet right-of-way and _ basic 
structure. 

Contrast Toronto’s experience with that of Los Angeles. Page 26 
shows a view of congestion on the Hollywood Freeway in Los Angeles 
at 4 p.m. and typifies only a portion of the traffic and air pollution 
problems presently confronting that great city. The map on page 27 
shows how two-thirds of the total 3,300 acres in downtown Los Angeles 
is occupied by streets and parking facilities and is indicative of the 
problem facing metropolitan areas wholly dependent upon highway 
transportation for the movement of peak-hour loads (exhibit 45-21), 
In fact, when you take away the streets and highways, over one-half of 
the remaining land area is devoted to parking. Can you visualize how 
much of the beautiful city of Washington, with its parks and wide 
streets and malls, would be left, if over half of the remaining land 
area had to be devoted to parking? This map, I might say, was not 
produced by us, but is a reproduction of an organization known as the 
Downtown Businessmen’s Association in Los Angeles. And it is re- 
produced with their permission, 

The preceding analysis could be summarized by the statement that 
metropolitan areas of the future will find that suburban rail systems 
will be a physical as well as an economic necessity. However, modern 
suburban rail systems should not be viewed as being similar to today’s 
systems, which have been handicapped by the railroads’ financial and 
other restricting suburban service problems. With adequate funds, 
modern technology can provide many innovations and improvements 
in the facilities and equipment for the present-day suburban rail sys- 
tems. This will make them even more efficient than they are at present 
and provide the public with fast, safe, comfortable, and _ reliable 
sabtitbai service at a minimum total cost to the public and the 
community. There is a tremendous potential for development and 
increased capacity inherent in the suburban rail system. The use and 
development of that capacity and the provision of similar services 
where the loads justify will provide the most economic solution to the 
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congestion ——— in the metropolitan areas. This is not wishful 
thinking or biased theory. It has been demonstrated in practice. 

In the interest of both conserving funds and permitting proper land 
use, it is important that government in the Washington area as well as 
in the rest of the Nation’s crowded metropolitan areas no longer treat 
each mode of transportation as an individual entity. Actually the 
development of a satisfactory total transportation system has been 
heretofore rendered impossible by the existence of many separate Fed- 
eral, State, and local units which specialize in the development, opera- 
tion, or regulation of each of the various means of transportation. 
Because of this situation, a most essential part of the Washington 
transportation plan is the proposed regional organization. This or- 
ganization is the vehicle needed to effectuate the plan and to provide 
the Washington metropolitan area of the future with an excellent 
balanced total passenger transportation system. 

The Washington mass transportation survey plan recognizes the 
need for a balanced system which would make the most efficient use of 
each mode of transportation. It is not the purpose of this testimony 
to comment upon the various recommendations set forth in the plan or 
upon the proposed transportation system, as outlined in the map on 
page 28. I know, and the experience in Toronto can prove, that the 
recommendation for the rail rapid transportation system along the 
heavy traffic corridors is a wise one and, if properly carried out, will 
prove in the future to have been a very wise investment. 

In the meantime, while the overall system is being developed, Wash- 
ington can begin to enjoy efficient suburban rail transportation in an 
effort to alleviate its traffic congestion and reduce immediate construc- 
tion demands and costs for the total system. In the map on page 421 
the facilities of the Pennsylvania Railroad have been superim 
upon the transportation system proposed for the Washington area 
(exhibit 45-22). It will be noted that here are existing facilities 
which parallel proposed expressways and express bus service along the 
heavy traffic corridors. These facilities are available today to carry 
peak-hour loads and can be developed and operated under contract 
with the railroad at a minimum total cost to the public. 

The Government could incorporate these facilities into the total 
transportation system, just as it has assumed responsibility for the 
local heway system and the commercial airports. Upward of $100 
million will be spent for the Dulles International Airport (Chantilly) 
in addition to the more than $36 million already spent on tax-free 
Washington National Airport. Yet the number of people served is 
only a fraction of that using the union railroad station. 

At that point I would like to support Mr. Mitchell’s statement for 
Mr. Davis this morning, which could be accomplished by complete 
equality of treatment for all forms of transportation. It might be 
noted that while there are no taxes on this $36 million or this $100 
million yet to be spent, that Union Station pays three-quarters of a 
million dollars in taxes per year. 

The existing rail facilities could be made a part of both the present 
and future transit system with relative ease, especially since Union 
Station will be located on the proposed E Street subway route, only 
6,000 feet from the downtown center of the system. 

By utilizing these facilities, this particular portion of the plan 
could be put into effect in a minimum time by the proposed regional 
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organization simply by contracting with the railroads for the service 
they feel necessary and use of facilities to ec: irry the peak loads from 
these various areas. 

With continued utilization under contract, these rail facilities could 
be preserved and would be available for us in ‘the future system, to save 
the public money by being used to carry the peak-hour loads and 
eliminate the future need ‘for additional facilities when land use is 
at a premium and costs have increased further. Should the future 
dictate the need for rail rapid transit along these same routes, as we 
believe it will, just the fixed charges on the cost of new construction 
will be far greater than the cost of. using and maintaining the existing 
facilities. 

Gentlemen, the Pennsylvania Railroad is ready and willing to eo- 
— ate with any public body which is interested in the use of these 

facilities and the operation of such services as the public may require. 

Washington has made the necessary studies. The time is ripe for 
decision. The proper authorities have the opportunity to show the 
Nation how this problem can be solved for the best interests of the 
community with maximum convenience combined with minimum total 
and continuing cost to the community and to the public. 

Thank you. 
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TRAFFIC DENSITY CHART 
SHOWING SERVICE MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
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Exnisit 45-10 
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Exursrr 45-11 


AGE OF SUBURBAN SERVICE 
ELECTRIC MULTIPLE UNIT CARS 
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EXxuHrsit 45-14 


RUSH HOUR 
(7 AM.~ 10 AM) 
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Exursir 45-17 


Cost or AppITIONAL HigHway Faciiities To CARRY PRESENT PENNSYLVaNK 


RAILROAD SUBURBAN PASSENGERS BY AUTOMOBILE 


|. PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
A. Express Highweys 
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ll. NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
A. Express Highways 


Trenton to Newark 

Bay Head to Rahway 

Newark to New York (b) 
Center City Parking Facilities (c) 
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5. Teotal—New York Area 


iil. GRAND TOTAL COST: NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA AREAS 


Notes: (a) Parking space for 21,715 vehicles at $2500. each. 


(b) Including additional tunnels under the Hudson River. 
(c) Parking space for 14,500 vehicles at $2500. each. 
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$1 ,273,350,000 
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ExursirT 45-19 
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EXHIBIT 46 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co., 


November 20, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 


Staff Director, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. GUTHEIM : You will recollect that in answering some of the questions 
raised by Senator Bible following the presentation of my testimony on November 
11, I referred to several charts showing the changes in volume and revenues 
which have taken place in the experiment being conducted on the Chestnut Hi) 
branch in the Philadelphia area and known as Operation Northwest. 

Since you indicated that you desired to have these charts in black-and-white 
reproductions, for inclusion in the transcript of the hearings, I have arranged 
to have them produced accordingly and have enclosed copies for your use. 

If there are any other charts or additional information which you may desire, 
please let me know and I will be glad to send them to you. 

Yours very truly, 


W. W. PatoHe tt. 
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The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Patchell. This is cer- 
tainly a very splendid and exhaustive shiatty of the mass transportation 
problem, with special emphasis on the Washington area. You and 
your people are certainly to be commended for the presentation as 
well as the accompanying exhibits. 

Directing my thought to the last paragraph, you indicate that you 
are willing to cooperate with any public body interested in the use 
of these facilities in the operation of such services as the public may 
require. 

May I ask you whether or not the Pennsylvania Railroad has had 
occasion to follow that suggestion in any other ¢ ity ? 

Mr. Parcuenn. Yes, sir. You will get me st: arted and I won't get 
stopped. ; 

The CuHatrman. We will allow you reasonable time. 

I am wondering what pattern you have, how it works out. 

Mr. Patcue.y. We started in 1952 to study the problem of con- 
gestion in the city of Philadelphia, and as we continued the study of 
congestion, it continued to expand and became evident that this was 
not a problem just within the city. That this problem extended out 
into the total metropolitan area, just as the water services and in 
many areas the sewage disposal services and other services, and was 
a public service that was required. 

In endeavoring to find a solution to that, there was prepared and 
submitted a report known as the “Urban Traffic and Transportation 
Report of 1955.” 

That report outlined a program for operation. It covered the con- 
struction of the necessary arterial highways to serve the Philadelphia 
area, and provided in there that they would be toll highways, in order 
to provide a throttle on those people who selected special privilege 
use for themselves without paying any other adequate charge, and 
used those facilities just during the peak hours to the detriment of the 
people that would be using them nor mally throughout the balance 
of the day. 

Those funds were estimated to be sufficient to continue the suburban 
rail lines in service to carry again the peak-hour loads, because it 
was recognized that the peak- hour load was the thing that was break- 
ing up not only the railroads but the cities, the highway funds, the 
States and everybody else, because it is these peak hours in the centers 
that break us up and we don’t have sufficient funds to build them all. 

Unfortunately the Highway Act of 1956 said no toll roads, so the 
report of 1955 went out the window almost as it was written. How- 
ever, there was sufficient interest in it that the city of Philadelphia 
kept looking at the problem to see what could be done in the total 
area, and a number of studies were made to see how this could be 
expanded, and as a result of direct negotiation—and I carried them 
on for the Pennsylvania Railroad—we finally established what was 
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called Operation Northwest, where we selected one line that was 
within the city of Philadelphia where the city determined what the 
service would be that was required, they established the rate that they 
felt should be charged in order to attract people down to that line, 
and in order to get this job going, the Pennsylvania Railroad agreed 
to stand the risk of the losses from the operation, because we were 
already losing money, and just be compensated for part of the cost 
of the new operations. 

Those operations have been in service for a little over a year. In 
that time, the volume has increased—I will just give this to you 
roughly—the volume has increased somewhere in the neighborhood of 
30 percent over what it was, over what it would have been if we had 
not gone through with this. The actual volume was increased 163 
percent and the peak-hour volume has increased again 385 percent, 
taking the people out of the peaks, out of the highways, out of the 
congestion downtown. Unfortunately our revenue has gone down 9,2 
percent. Now while that same thing has been going on, the balance 
of our lines—and I don’t know whether you can see these bar charts 
here, I thought of including it and left it out, but this red line repre- 
sents this Operation Northwest. That is how this volume has gone up, 

These lines here represent the four other lines that we operate 
service on. You will note they were down. We were all down last 
year. Last year was a bad year, and we will have bad years in the 
future. But even today we only have two lines, that are showing u 
in total volume. But this is the line I was telling you about where 
the peak volume is up 152 percent. So there isn’t any question that 
the public will use rail mass transportation to get in and out, and that 
is in spite of the fact that they have completed in the last few years, 
Schuylkill Expressway which gives you a high-speed automobile line 
all the way in. The reason they haven’t used it is because they are 
constantly getting into congestion on the Schuylkill Expressway. 

They have had almost 50 very specific cases of serious congestion on 
there. 

They have had I think it is 8 deaths and somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 other injuries in the use of the expressway, and every 
morning as I am shaving I listen to the report on the radio, and about 
half the mornings I hear them say, well, the Schuylkill Expressway 
has a jam at so-and-so or at so-and-so—they expect to get that cleared 
up in the next half hour, but in the meantime you had better go 
around somewhere else to get by. 

You just can’t move vehicles when you are trying to move people. 

The Cuatrman. I think I understand the premise. I understand 
the burden that we speak of as placed upon the transportation sys- 
tems. My question is directed a little more specifically to any in- 
stances that you might be able to recite where the Pennsylvania Rail: 
road actually entered into some type of contract with a public body 
for reimbursement for these services during the peak hours. As I 
read it, that is what you are suggesting on page 15. 

Do I understand that correctly ? 

Mr. Parcuert. We are saying that the contract should be for the 
provision of the total service, with the public authority to say what 
service they want operated. ; 

The Cuarrman. On that point do you have any such contract in 
existence at the present time? 
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Mr. Parcuent. We have that type of contract in operation, Opera- 
tion Northwest. 

The CHAIRMAN. In Northwest ? 

Mr. Parcuety. In Philadelphia; yes, sir. pas ed 

The Cuarrman. I know we could go on exploring this with you for 
great lengths of time. I have one further question that keeps linger- 
i ith me. ; 

x Ve have the specter of poor old Los Angeles, the City of Angels, 
which has been used rather roughly here in the hearing room for the 
last 3 days. 

Mr. Parcuety. I’m sorry. 

The CHairMan. By all witnesses actually, and I am wondering, if 
this rapid transit rail service offers the solution to so many of these 
congestion problems, and particularly during the peak hours, why 
haven’t they used it in Los Angeles? . 

Mr. Parcuey. I can only give you the statement of their own high- 
way engineer in attempting to arrive at a solution to this problem— 
his name is Taylor—where he specifically said that the peak-hour 
problem and the moving of people to and from their places of busi- 
ness cannot be solved by the construction of highways. They are not 
designed for that purpose. 

The Cuatrman. I think what is significant, and you made mention 
of it in your presentation, that a few years ago they had something 
like 2,300 commuter trains operating out of the Los Angeles area, and 
I think you said 

Mr. Patcue.y. That’s right. 

The Cuarrman. I am wondering why that should dry up so com- 
pletely, if this rail service offers such a salvation to the mass trans- 
portation problem ? ' 

Mr. Parcueti. You probably missed what I said later, that this 
indicated that we now have arrived at the time when there needs to be 
a transition in our thinking. We went ahead with this thinking that 
with the automobile we are going to wipe out all the interurban lines, 
and we did, and we are going to wipe out all the branch lines, and we 
wiped them out, and we wiped out all the transit lines because it is 
cheaper to put a bus on the streets that you don’t pay for than it is to 
maintain the tracks in the rail system, and as a matter of fact it is 
cheaper to operate a parking lot at a terminal than to keep it even as 
a bus terminal. 

Now we have done this, we have gone through all that and we are 
now back to the point that we have these peak volumes of people to 
move, and the things that we have been doing up to this time are head- 
ing us into trouble, and we have a solution that can’t be furnished by 
private enterprise, but it can be furnished by proper authority of the 
Government to provide that peak-hour service cheaper to the com- 
munity and to the public than it can be provided in any other way. 
And these statements that it will not be used have been proven to be 
in error. In our Operation Northwest, in our total area in Phila- 
delphia and particularly on our Paoli line where there has been an 
Increase of 152 percent, but the more people we get unfortunately the 
more money we lose. 

The Cuarrman. I understand the gist of your statement now is that 


it becomes a governmental responsibility to move these people during 
this peak hour ? 
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Mr. Parcue.t. Unfortunately 

The Cuaiman. Is that a Government responsibility ? 

Mr. ParcHELL. It is a Government responsibility to see that a pro- 

ram is developed for the use of this; unfortunately the Government 
a moved itself into the total highway program, and it has accelerated 
this whole condition. It was starting to move before with the 50-59 
money, and this is not criticism of Government. That is what they al] 
were told todo. Then they were told to go ahead with 90-10 money, 
But the net result of that has been the development of more and more 
highways, and the education of more and more people to attempt to 
use automobiles for commuter purposes, and you can’t use vehicles 
for commuter purposes and continue to exist. 

The CuarrMan. I suppose then from what you have said—— 

Mr. Patrcuetyu. Since the Government let us in, the Government is 
going to have to lead us out. 

The Cuarrman. I see. And I suppose involved is that in the case 
of Los Angeles it is just a matter of time that they are going to find 
out that the highways will not lead them out of their congestion prob- 
lem, that they will inevitably be required to go to some type of rapid 
railservice. Isthat a fair conclusion ? 

Mr. Parcuety. They are studying. They even had two proposals 
for monorail service until they found there was some serious question 
about the financial stability of the proposals. They are trying to 
find some type of escape where they won't have to put up any money, 
and it can’t be found. 

Someone is going to have to pay this bill. 

The Cuarrman. And based upon experience, and you have docu- 
mented it very well, it is your conclusion that private industry is, as 
such, the railroads specifically and the rail services cannot carry the 
peak load profitably ? 

Mr. Patcuety. That’s correct. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Congressman Smith? You opened up 
this rail thing just before the lunch hour and I am hoping that you 
will follow through right now. 

Representative Smrru. I think that Mr. Patchell has proved the 
point I was making, that rail service through private industry is not 
economically feasible, isn’t that the conclusion to be drawn from your 
statement ? 

Mr. Parcuety. I don’t get your total statement. Private industry 
is not economically feasible? 

Representative Smiru. Is not economically feasible for your rail- 
road to do the thing that needs to be done, because you say that the 
more you carry the more money you lose? 

Mr. Parcuety. That is correct, but at the same time it is economi- 
cally feasible and in the interest of the public and of the community 
and of government to see that these services are continued. 

Representative Smiru. How is it economically feasible to carry on 
an operation that loses money the more business you do ? 

Mr. Patcueti. Because if you don’t do that you will have to spend 
considerably more money. Let me just give you this as an example. 
In Philadelphia we lost approximately $4 million on our suburban 
operations. If you wipe out our suburban operations, some form of 
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government will have to spend $611 million to provide highway facil- 
ities to carry those peakloads. et f 

Representative Smiru. Then, to boil it down, your statement is 
that the Federal Government here in Washington ought to subsidize 
this operation. 

Mr. Parcuent. I don’t necessarily say the Federal Government has 
to subsidize the whole thing. I think the Federal Government 1s 
going to have to start to help these cities who, after all, are practically 
broke as a result of the highway program, and the States who are in 
almost the same kind of a situation, to try to lead themselves out of 
this problem that they have been led into by this apparently free 
money. , 

Representative Smrru. It is a very interesting subject, but I don’t 
see the answer to it. You and I have both had some experience in 
our efforts to get some money out of the Federal Government to take 
care of the problems of Washington. We haven’t had very good luck 
up to now. 

The CuarrMan. It isa rough problem. 

Congressman Smith, anything further ? 

Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative Broyniti. Mr, Patchell, the facilities that you are 
offering here, does that mean the rail facilities for commuting trains 
to and from Washington ¢ 

Mr. PatcHetu. Yes, sir. 

Representative Broyuiti. The same rails that your regular trains 
use ? 

Mr. Patcuetu. Yes, sir. 

Representative Brorniiyi. Mr. Forsythe, of the Chicago Transit 
Authority, stated in his testimony yesterday, I believe, that negotia- 
tions of railroads there—they are negotiating for right-of-way, but 
that they could not use the same rail facilities for commuting trains 
that the regular trains use. But you are maintaining or stating that 
the same rail facilities could be used both for commuting trains and 
the regular trains? 

Mr, Patcuetyi. These problems will vary in different areas. I can 
tell you of another area that we have studied for another community 
to see what could be done, and part of our rail facilities there could 
be used. Part of our right-of-way facilities could be used, but we 
would not have the capacity to handle the total load that they wished 
to put in that area, but we could provide a means whereby they could 
get through. Now, we have made an analysis of our cperations in 
there, and the public authority wishes to place operations on this line 
in accordance with our capacity. They can’t have it all, because we 
have certain through trains operating there, but there is room to take 
care of a terrific volume that could be established in these peak hours, 
and in the offpeak hours for that matter, to move through here. 

Representative Broyuity. Did the gentleman by the name of Car- 
ter ever contact your office or your railroad ? 

Mr. Parcuent. Yes, sir. He wanted us to spend a lot of money 
and start this service and we told him we couldn’t afford to. 
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Representative BroyuiLu. His proposal or plan was to utilize all of 
the existing rail facilities coming into the Washington area, the 
B. & O., the Southern, and all of the others. He felt that there were 
enough existing rail facilities to provide an adequate rapid transit 
system for ourcommunity. Do you agree with that $ 

Mr. ParcuEt.. Now, sir; I stated in here that I didn’t make any 
comment on any specific portion of this because I haven’t studied all of 
the details that go into this. I do know the procedures that they went 
through and the people that they used in making this study. The pro- 
cedures they used, in my judgment, were correct. The people who 
made the study are eminently qualified for the decisions they arrived 
at. 

Whether you are going to build lines A, B, C, and D or not, I do not 
know. You will need to get an authority of some type set up that will 
have control over this total area, and will then say what highways are 
you going to build, because this has an effect on the entire area. This 
isn’t just confined to one little piece, and when you get over the Poto- 
mac River it doesn’t change. It is all in the same pot. And they will 
have to say: What highway facilities are you going to build; what bus- 
lines are you going to operate; what rapid transit rail lines are you 
going to operate; what subways are you going to operate; where are 
you going to put these other lines? All I am saying is that we have 
capacity there and we are willing to be of help in trying to solve it. 

Representative Broynm. And you do feel that, by utilizing those 
facilities, we can—that it would be of some assistance in alleviating the 
peak-hour traffic? 

Mr. PatcHe.y. It would be of some; yes. 

Representative Broyniiy. And then, by the same token, some of 
these other existing rail facilities would be of some assistance prob- 
ably, would they not? I am talking about other railroads such as 
B. & O. and the others ? 

Mr. Patcuety. Well, you have a B. & O. man here. I would much 
prefer he speak for himself. I can say it is my belief that you can get 
some benefit and some use out of theirs. 

You will have to spend more money with their facilities to get ad- 
ditional capacity than you would with ours. Now, what you will have 
to spend beyond on these other lines, I do not know. I seriously ques- 
tion whether you can back up on their industrial line as has been 
proposed before and move in, unless you construct another line in that 
territory. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, both of you gentlemen, for 
a very, very able presentation. 

The next witness will be Mr. Bertrand, of the B. & O. 

Mr. Deortne. Mr. Bible, with your permission, my name is George 
C. Deoring. Iam an attorney for the B. & O. I would like to appear, 
also. 

The Cuarrman. We are very happy to have the record show your 
appearance. Mr. Bertrand, you will please identify yourself and have 
anyone join you here at the witness table that you care to. 
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STATEMENT OF C. E. BERTRAND, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
TRANSPORTATION, THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO., AC- 
COMPANIED BY GEORGE DEORING, GENERAL ATTORNEY, AND 
J. F. WHITTINGTON, GENERAL PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. Deortne. And I have also here, in addition to Mr. Bertrand, 
Mr. J. F. Whittington, our general passenger traffic manager, who is 
familiar with the detail and can, of course, supply the detail in the 
event there are any questions of Mr. Bertrand, who will give the 
principal statement, in the event there are any questions concerning 
the traffic aspects, the passenger aspects. 

Before going ahead with Mr. Bertrand’s statement, I might volun- 
teer here in respect of a question that was asked of Mr. Patchell as 
to whether there is any agreement with any cities or authorities 
guaranteeing reimbursement to the railroad. 

It is a matter of public record in the passenger-deficit case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but I am just going to men- 
tion that the Baltimore & Ohio has a subsidiary railroad in New York 
called the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway Co., which is strictly 
a short transit line bringing passengers up to the ferry on Staten 
Island, where they are ferried over to Manhattan Island. That transit 
line stood successfully on its feet for many years until the city im- 
proved paralleling and connecting streets, and then instituted, first, 
private bus service, and then the city bus service. 

With the advent of that frequent city bus service, patronage of 
the rail line fell down to such a point that year after year the rail 
line incurred deficits from its passenger operations, and, with the 
approval of the New York Commission, it seriously curtailed the 
volume of its passenger-train operations and was contemplating fur- 
ther curtailments, at which point the city authorities entered into the 
picture, recognizing the need for maintenance of the transit service, 
and that the highways could not carry the entire volume of traffic. 

After some years of negotiation agreement was made several years 
ago with which I am personally familiar, and which agreement is still 
in effect, whereby the city of New York, in order to keep the transit 
line in business, has a contract with the transit line pursuant to which 
the city of New York reimburses the transit line the full amount of 
its city and State taxes paid each year. In that particular instance 
those taxes amount to approximately pretty close to $400,000 a year, 
which, in turn, first the transit company pays them and then is reim- 
bursed at the end of the year by the city for the full amount of those 
taxes. 

That is an illustration of an arrangement made between a railroad 
and a city to continue local transit company service in recognition 
of the need that the highways could not handle the traffic, and that 
the rail transit service is essential. That agreement has certain other 
ramifications which are not important here, concerning relief from 
certain grade crossing obligations on the railroad, relief of the amount 
that it has to contribute to grade crossing elimination projects. 
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_.The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. I think that is a helpful 
illustration and you should be commended. 

Mr. Berrranp. My name is Charles E. Bertrand. I am general 
superintendent, transportation, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., and I have had 22 years of railroad experience. I appreciate 
this opportunity to appear before you and briefly to state the B. & O.’s 
position respecting the mass transportation survey and plan. 

So far as concerns commutation in the Washington area, the B. & O 
has a double-track line of railroad between Washington and Baltimore 
and between Washington and Brunswick, Md., about 50 miles west 
of Washington. The B. & O., of course, has rendered commuting serv- 
ice in this area for more than 50 years. I am submitting herewith 
copy of our public timetable showing train service on our metropolitan 
branch, which covers the territory between Washington and Bruns- 
wick, Md. You will note we presently operate two round-trip com- 
muter trains per day between Washington and Brunswick. Some of 
our main-line trains to and from the West also serve commuters 
between Silver Spring and Washington. That will be found on the 
last page of the timetable submitted. 

The inside page of this timetable shows our train service between 
Washington and Baltimore. We operate 16 trains each way per day 
between these points. Three of these trains in the morning from 
Washington and four trains in the morning from Baltimore, also five 
trains in the evening from Washington and four trains in the evening 
from Baltimore, are commuter trains. q 

Despite the great population growth in metropolitan areas in the 
last 30 years and despite the fact that our train service has been oper- 
ated on convenient schedules, B. & O.’s commuter traffic has steadily 
declined. For example, in 1930 we handled some 915,090 round-trip 
commuter passengers in the Washington area, whereas in 1958 this had 
declined to some 245,559, or roughly one-fourth of the 1930 traffic. 
Incidentally, B. & O.’s commuter fares per mile are the lowest in the 
East, as compared to the New York-Philadelphia area. 

Because the commuter has been using other forms of transportation, 
we have had to decrease the number of trains between Brunswick and 
Washington from eight in each direction in 1930 to the present service 
of two in each direction. This decline has been caused by the steadily 
increasing use of the private automobile, stimulated by the vast 
expenditures of public funds for improving connecting and paralleling 
highways. A clear example of what these new highways do to rail traf- 
fic is shown by the October 1954 opening of the Washington-Baltimore 
Expressway. In September 1954, prior to that opening, this company 
handled approximately 38,800 passengers between these points, 
whereas in November 1954 there was an immediate decline to 35,700 

assengers, a decrease of more than 3,000 passengers per month. In 
Naveiiber 1955, 1 year later, only 34,348 passengers were handled in 
this service—a drop of 11.6 percent directly attributable to the 
highway. 

The B. & O. Railroad cannot assume the burden of additional com- 
muter traffic in the Washington area if that traffic is to be handled in 
the traditional manner. We are operating the present service at an 
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out-of-pocket loss of over $400,000 per year, and this loss continues 
to grow as volume continues to fall off and be diverted to the new 
expressways which are already completed or being completed at a 
rapid pace. The new four- lane highw: ay between Frederick and Wash- 
ington (Interstate 70) isa recent ex cample. 

Moreover, a mere restoration of commuter volume would not make 
this service pay for the B.& O. This, for the reason that there would 
there would necessarily be much idle time for both the additional crews 
and additional equipment since commuters require service solely in 
the early morning and late afternoon. 

Nevertheless, existing railroad facilities should be able to provide 
the most efficient and economical means of handling this mass passen- 
ger transportation, despite the peculiarities and difficulties. When I 
say “most efficient” and “economical” I would, of course, include all 
cost factors entering into the picture, including the investment. costs 
for new highway s, city streets, and parking facilities. 

If the authorities in the District are willing to depart from tradition 
and think of rail commutation service in different terms, the B. & O. 
would be interested in entering serious discussions of the subject. By 
this I mean that if portions of the B. & O. property could be integrated 
into the proposed plan for the rendering of the new service, we would 
be willing to explore whether this could be done on terms that would 
be satisfactory. One of the factors that would weigh heavily with 
us in this connection, as with any established business, would be the 
assurance of a fair return on that portion of our investment required 
for this service. 

Obviously, the use of existing rail facilities, to the extent they are 
usable, should mean a lower overall cost than the construction of an 
entirely new plant. In other words, from the point of view of the 
public, it would seem prudent to make the greatest possible use of 
existing facilities. 

That concludes my testimony, Mr. Bible. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bertrand. DoI under- 
stand that the total number of commuter passengers that you c arry in 
and out of the Washington area then on your system today is in the 
neighborhood of 250, 000 per year? 

Mr. Berrranp. It had declined in 1958 to some 245,000—that’s 
right; in this area we are speaking of—or roughly one-fourth. 

“The Cratrman. It has declined over a period’ of 28 years; it de- 
clined three-fourths ? 

Mr. Berrranp. Three-fourths; yes. 

The Cuairman. You say you are willing to explore with the au- 
thorities some type of plan for making some of your rail facilities 
available and usable. Could you spell that out just a little more 
what you specifically have in mind? Is it something similar to what 
was suggested at the start of the presentation, something similar 
to the Staten Island- 

Mr. Berrranp. Not : necessarily. I meant by that that we were 
willing to sit down with any group so designated to make a complete 
study ‘of the needs of this area. As a matter of fact, we have already 
attended a meeting set up by the District Commissioner, General Wel- 
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ling, and there is a meeting tomorrow here in Washington to con- 
tinue and submit to him some of the studies that we have already 
made on some actual dates of the traffic moving and what trains could 
be fitted into the pattern to operate over our present plan. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, you are exploring this at the pres- 
ent time. I note here, Mr. Gutheim has just handed me a letter ove, 
the signature of Mr. Simpson, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, advising of just what you are saying to me now. 

Mr. Berrranp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So this letter I think should probably remain a 
part of the record as I think it does fill out part of the commuter 
rail service problem. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


EXHIBIT 47 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD Co., 
Baltimore, Md., November 9, 1959. 
Hon. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 
Staff Director, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Thank you for your letter of October 1, 1959, with attachment, con- 
cerning the forthcoming public hearings on the Washington mass transporta- 
tion survey and plan. 

This reply has been deferred in the hope that a series of meetings with Dis- 
trict Commissioner A. C. Welling would be concluded. As you may know, Com- 
missioner Welling is exploring the possibility of utilizing existing rail facilities 
for commuter service in lieu of the independent railroad system contemplated in 
the Washington mass transportation plan. This company and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, at Commissioner Welling’s request, have been making studies as 
to the amount of additional commuter service our lines could handle. These 
studies are based on estimated 1965 commuter loads. Another meeting with 
Commissioner Welling has been scheduled for November 12, 1959, and I be 
lieve he intends to place the data obtained at these meetings before your 
committee. 

There have been some changes in our commuter situation since the Sexton 
report of July 1956, and I am therefore enclosing a table listing our present 
Washington commuter service, together with a statement of current fares. 

We will be represented at the forthcoming hearings, and will appreciate it if 
Mr. C. E. Bertrand, our general superintendent of transportation, is given the 
opportunity of presenting a brief statement of this company’s position. 

Yours truly, 


H. E. SIMpson. 
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Between Baltimore, Washington, Brunswick, Harpers Ferry, 


Martinsburg and ‘Gumberiand 







































Light-face figures A. M. time 
*® Daily. 











® Daily except Saturdays and Sundays. 
# Stops on signal to receive or discharge passengers. 
Note ©—Hancock is the railroad station for Berkeley Springs—convenient taxi-cab service available. 
Note 2—Through sleeper Washington to Parkersburg on Train 3 to Grafton, thence 
Fer Pullman, Coach and Dining Car Service, see page 6 























. 
REFERENCE NOTES FOR TABLES 7 TO 39. 
Dark-face figures P. M. time. 


4 Daily except Sundays 
v Stops daily except Sundays. 


Train 23 





| . 
| ] 
143 | 153 | 173 | 155 
WESTWARD | “aa 21 3 39 19 | ‘37 1 3 17 7 
Daily Daily | Daily | Daily Daily | Daily | Daily | Daily 
(EASTERN STANDARD. TIME) | 
|Lv Baltimore, Md.— } AM | AM | PM Pa 
0.0} Mt. Royal Station_-.- 6 20 9.30/12. 40) | 4.20 laa $$ 5. m0 7. "55. 9. 5S 2. 
1.5} Camden Station..........-| 6.25| 9.35/12.45|*3.15| 4.25| 5.05) 5.25 8.00, 8.2010.00 | 
38.3 |Ar Washington, D.C 12.20/10. 15, 1.35) 3.55) 5.10) 5.55 6.10 8.45 9.95 10.45 
0.0/Lv Washington, 7.45/10.30|) 2. 4004.50, $.4046.05 6.30, 9.05 9.30/11. 15 _ 
2.6 EE Cd avacedeghbsdleniccall re hae ate id Be tasadiey ee ings ed ae = 
Sc). pee Pe ec cence ate 6.1 
6.9 Silver Spring...-...-......- | 7.59 110. i 2 4 “§.03/ 5. 54. 6. i3 6.44 9.19, 9. a3 11.29. 
9.2 POE Cec cccacennes sls ed head of eal {5.07 net icdsclvuésdlvawent Aine 
99| Capitol View-...-----.---|..... _|..--.| £5.09 mm. -..|... ES ks Seek cae ee 
10.4 ck mate ce Ss weaken lo wthee| MEM loc aps) SU sss. . ce wivebeslhsaneatonaa 
11.9 SE BONE so ccassenanan Da ee eon Me Se Bene cackl hiss te rte se is bs: sheivwckine 
16.0 NN aaiinisds oicaanin stern aie De ots ieee Bs wrehics $.22). _. | SE ceek lise an a Ee SPRINT ET. ~ 
18.5 RN Mt ine tints mitial eh cll | Sit aalawcenn | al ad kceiea Conlnentalacmente ws<alseoscliaee 
20.1 OT EMOUR. sntccstlencac esdalac sud | 5.27 ah Kd wekts = etcebe thu dhe s o<4h cals 
21.1 NN 6s o winslnwaé ht avaia a Bie Oeielk tumite | $.30)..... See. so o5 sual 
25.9 Germantown. .........- ilisann 6s ah eiane ed on {5.36 NS acs ‘ ‘ cH Ws 
28.4 I na bee in easy ies ic i cee a 5.40 _ 6.53 
ee OO BBs ew ccccucscladancs {5.43 -| £6. 56)__ i ete Ea 
32.6 IL, duinin dcitevintt ha 3:5 oc Eee dete | 5.48 | 7.00 wie intead * a 
34.8 Derrkerson....... ka msec a 5.52 7.03 ae 
38.5 naw hii d< o far ace acon at ca {7.07 a 
Sek” OT OI oc cecsccec Se dcs fe cewelen ately Oeee 7.11 i Le 
45.2) Ca cocina gat ne 9:6 Fades tee ee i Se ee, eee ML. 
49.0 Brunswick... ____. 8.46) _- 3.37 6.10 7.23 10.29 . 
55.1|  Warpers Ferry............- 8.58/11.29) 3.67)_- ° a f40° ‘i 
62.4| Shenandoah Jct 9.09 3.57 __ . © .$2.12.31 
73.3 | Martinsburg..__..._...__. 9.34,11.51, 4.16 7.11 8.02 10.33 i: 47)12.51).... 
95.4 | Hancock (Note @).......... 10.04/..... 4.46 aati ahaa Se eSEh wil dle ame Shs oowdinc wen 
421.8) Paw Paw -'10. 41 peek Me 6 so ‘ 
145.9 |Ar Cumberland, Md__-----__|11.10| 1.20 5.57!.___- 8.45 .__ ~{82. 50) 2.27%..... 
j t AM i Pu Pu Pu | PM Pu | | | \ 
pe —=—=> --- ‘re SoS oF ] —— a — 
| | 
| | ' | } 
Miles | EASTWARD lio) 2 | 2] © | 20 | | 6 | 2] «| 8 | 22 
| Daily | Daily | Daily | Daily Daily Daily | Daily | Daily | Daily | Daity 
St a eee cel eterna anemia } linedtinga 
| 
eae s ss 
| (BASTERN STANDARD TIME) aM AM | AM AM ; AM AM | we | ow | 
0.0 |\Ly Cumberland, Md___. aera, Os Misepe abide 6.215 3.0 8.30) 5. 30).....) De M0) 2 "50 7 "30 
24.1) Oe és nerd Dace ene ae fos Sa LOS Ob Witt o's Dalen cela @ bale taaanns Here --.-| £8.20 
2s Hancock (Note @).......... bis we Piet Baie 2 ee eee = hiatal apis ibe ~-s-| 8.80 
2.6) Martinsburg, W. V. aoe 4.45) 5.30/.--..| 6.43] 6.43) 6.58) 6.58!10.01 2.49) 4.17 9.25 
83.5 5 Shenandoah Jct.......... Reiatocka tT Wha Gis i= Scare ie hacia at Leet ae es isi aha = enh ae v9.40 
908 | Harpers Ferry............. S| Sl Ra oho ton 7.11) 7.12)--..-).---.]10. 26) 3.20) 4.41) 9.55 
96.9| Brumswick............ 45.35) 5.23]..... MO. nicl denote cdsttooncs | nage o---]---~ (AO O68 
Re) I cease dsnasle dba piste phd’ £6.46 diweesolccucetardns's lannaels Sec cence 
103.8| Point of Rocks...... eo 2") Cee |----- 6.5] Feeean alte ghana Lebetntedout 
107.4|  Tuscarora..........----.. ai aces {6.56 Ranta bi a cabal Sooke jae wun|n asc db eneakcnnee 
111.1} Dickerson-- el chaebol al | | 
113.3 Barnesville- cate ai | 7.06 | | 
116.1 Buck Lodge 2 eae {7 cf 
REEL) ie 555205655 | 7.14 manulni arcane 
120.0} Germantown........-..-. ciel Oe PEE Ee ch caeadnnn cela nauttlen ass loa acl } bo ahu 
124.8; Gaithersburg....-..- oadel ae Ra eee tvs cs Jt Sal cgatles suc lieecdicct . 
125.8] Washington Grove... ..... | Tae SSR bodasubewscutindcats-ib ane 
ee Ei Sctnennvcucn!) aiptinaweelictadtiye Poet a Be sata bere ma SE bee ha mise 1S 2 onc kee 
Ss NE c,h encnvenl Os EEL «ao athena BSB A tineei aclstacasiaedic os asvedelbacaiapona tive di icvacRcaonich at oe 
134.0} Garrett Park | Pee esonleches 7.42)... 
135.5] a Cod ccacncenl Me aE wenals om ak 7.45) 
136.0| Oo” | '96.35},.... Bas alse hemi 
136.7 | Forest Glen....... é inn tee eee 
139.0 Silver Spring..........._... 6 09| 7.04) 7.52] 
140.2} Takoma Park, D. C at ataat ws dks Ue ehidicceals ae Me 0 shee oad ke cee 
143.3|  University............... | a <Gitins <0 tle tinetnwebinlosns 
145.9|Ar Washington, D.C 6.30] 7.25|,8.10] 8 25) $.25! 8.40) 8 s1i1230'4 30) 4. 35, 5 .45)11.10 
0.0 \Lv Washington, Reiki saiean Soni 9; 8.00; 8.00)/*9.00| 9.00) 9.00) 9.00! 9.0012.00) 5. 00 6.00 11.30 
36.8|Ar Baltimore (Camden Sta.)...| 8.05| 8.40! 8.40! 9.40/,9.40: 9.40) 9.40) 9.4012.40) 5.40 6.40 12.20 
38.3| Baltimore (Mt. Royal Sta.).| 8.10| 8.45] 8.45| 9 ib oe 45| 9.45] 9.45] 9.45/12.48| $.45| 6.45)... 
Jk | AM ' | Am | AM ; AM} AM AM | Pu \ Pw Pu AM 
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Comparison of mileage, scheduled running time, and fares, Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Co., Washington to Baltimore; Washington to Martinsburg 
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Time—Accumu- Fares 
lated 
Washington to— Mileage |__ i uy y 
Mini- Maxi- l way Round | Commu- 
mum mum trip | tation ! 
sect ea conical ia 5 sais ee 

eka ‘ . 
satteville : pienesegunenubecenen 5.2 Os | 10 0. 34 0. 68 2. 65 
RN 8230-000 soss se do 6.2 oy 38 76 2. 95 
College Park ------------------------------ 7.2 | 13 |..------ =- -4l - 82 3. 20 
SE i a cndninmigeipe st dwutagiegesemnais 8.4 15 17 42 84 3. 45 
Beltsville. ---------- aoa apron a asieeetl -<s=- Bee 0 leancanes --|-------- -| - 50 1.00 4.45 
Taurel....-.-----------------------=--<--- 17.4 17 33 - 67 1.34 5. 40 
Fort Mead Junction..-..--.----- ~o-------- 20.8 re - . 86 1. 72 o. 95 
Jesp...------ - woo eo none en - one -----] 22.9 24 41 . 86 1.72 6.15 
eee gst son ttueienean 25.3 | 28 34 .92 | 1. 84 | 6. 35 
CLS 32d .tutk ss dunskgobauuancecs 29.0 32 39 1.11 2. 22 6.75 
5 cbceuecbendnsschigducc sents 30.1 30 42 1.11 2.22 | 6. 85 
SR ee Titi Ewe aed 1. 22 2.44 7.10 
Baltimore----- Ahknwneetagm ne wrk aaa 36.8 38 1:00 1.49 2. 98 7. 60 
NN i ke a he cee 2.6 06 06 . 26 52 2.10 
i 5.7 | 10 10 35 a 2. 95 
Silver Spring. .-.--.------------------------ 6.9 13 14 ‘ 38 . 76 3. 20 

MINN 2,086 1055 3.15.5 nciadecboonces 9.2 17 17 - 46 92 3.7 
Capitol View- ----- annlid bow Sadsengnekeda 9.9 19 19 . 46 .92 3.95 
Kensington. ------------------------------ 10. 4 21 21 . 48 . 96 3.95 
Garrett Park. ....------------------------ 11.9 | 24 24 - 50 1.00 4. 45 
Rockville_-------- pedidigelininihuhenicawuainht wim 16.0 29 32 - 68 1.36 5. 25 
Derwood. ---- oo on nen eenenes-e -+---------- 18.5 33 33 ULE 1. 54 5. 65 
Washington Grove..-.-...----------------- 20.1 36 37 77 | 1. A 5. 80 
EE RE Sr 21.1 38 40 . 86 1.72 ) 95 
Clopper Fe el wlewiwa ca bbasisdniaianwonmamheleates 23. 7 41 oocces--- - 92 1. 84 6. 25 
Germantown. - ------- 2 soc annsnsescenesc= 25.9 46 49 1.03 2. 06 6. 45 
a a 28.4 48 50 1.11 2. 22 6. 65 
NN Sh Aan Sean 29.8 51 53 1.11 2. 2 6. 85 
PR catccntsonndasoue odabicataeee 32.6 } 55 58 1.22 2.44 7.10 
Rk eniccacecotcscscpewaucscooesens 34.8 58 1:02 1.29 2. 58 7 25 
tn nnd cas ancomieeeoonnetanses 38.5 Se Rekweunaen 1.49 2. 98 7. 60 
MR... 3. cnet a tanscenasabe 42.1 1:06 1:11 1. 59 3. 18 8. 00 
NS EI a as ch danas ob dn es catenrch acadone melee pe 49.0 59 1:20 1. 86 3. 72 9. 05 
Oe edie 55.1 1:05 1:20 2. 15 4. 30 10. 00 
SS ee nn kan cam aneonel 73.4 1:31 2:00 | 2. 78 5. 56 12. 85 

| 
112-ride weekly commutation ticket. 
Exuisit 48 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 
WESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 


Chicago, Ill., October 28, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 


Staff Director, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. GUTHEIM: Thank you for your letter of October 1, 1959. I regret 
that I have been delayed in answering it. 

If I understand your request, you are asking what I personally think of the 
present status and future prospects for commuter transportation on American 
railroads. 

In endeavoring to answer this question, I am sure you realize that I am most 
familiar with the railroad suburban traffic as it relates to the Chicago area. I 
am also quite familiar with the Chicago Transit Authority operations and its 
endeavors toward unification of service. I do not, however, feel that I can 
answer the question insofar as the eastern railroad commuter services are con- 
cerned, because I am not closely associated with their particular problems. I 
do attempt to keep some information with respect to the commuter service in the 
San Francisco Bay area. 

Now to endeavor to answer your question: I do not believe that the American 
railroads can continue to furnish and improve their commuter transportation 
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services under the present situation which has created unequal opportunities for 
the continued growth of private automobile transportation from the suburban 
areas to center urban areas. This, as you know, on arrival in center urban 
areas, is choking our streets, and parking areas cannot be found without costly 
construction on high-valued property. 

The trend in railroad-operated commuter service is downward. Individual bus 
traffic has not interfered to a great extent in connection with this, but, as 
previously explained, the expansion of radial multiple lane highways from 
suburban localities to center urban areas has. 

There is a demand for high-class, fast, mass suburban transportation, which 
could be furnished provided the tremendous cost of operation on railroads could 
be lessened through elimination of local taxation on suburban station facilities 
taxation on increased trackage because of suburban operations, ete. : 

Pricing is a great factor, and to price the railroads’ suburban service to q 
point at which it would definitely pay its own way and be in position to keep 
abreast with new, modernized equipment, which at the present time calls for 
air conditioning, lightweight cars of carrying capacities of over 100 per car 
modernization of locomotion, and many other facets too numerous to mention 
here, would mean that additional traffic would leave the rails and move to private 
automobiles. 

It is a well-known fact that, under those circumstances, the rail carriers 
cannot continue with modernization of their equipment, which would mean a 
complete reconsideration of the suburban carriers’ lines approximately every 15 
years, particularly when there is a trend of continued building of the radial 
multiple highways leading to urban centers. Many studies have proven that 
the only relief for urban centers is in the mass transportation field, and masg 
transportation, in my estimation, means over 1,000 passengers per unit of 
operation, or at least 500 passengers per unit of operation. 

Looking at the studies that have been made in the Washington area and the 
fact that it is not the intention to use any of the present rail facilities, it would 
appear to me that one of the best opportunities for a complete, new, high-speed 
haul—faster than present ground speeds—would be the building of a type of 
high-speed transportation system with multiple-car units of the monorail type. 
These types of trains can be operated over present freeways, and medial strips 
of freeways can be used without the necessity for the very wide medial strips 
such as now exists in the Congress Street Expressway. Naturally, initial invest- 
ment in this type of equipment would be great, but it would not be as great as 
subways or elevated systems as we know them to exist today. 

An intercommunity spirit must exist in connection with any integrated traffic 
system. The high-speed service of which I speak, whether it be monorail or on 
the ground, should be of limited number of stops, with local and express bus 
service leading to and from those stops. I do not believe that bus service, as 
we know it today, particularly express bus services from outlying suburban 
communities to center urban areas, is the answer to the problem. I have seen 
it tried and have also seen it fail. Where nothing else can be done, that must 
be the system, but the much faster speeds that can be obtained by monorail 
over surface transportation, with limited stops being fed by local and express 
buslines operated in a radius around a minimum number of stops, supported 
with both the rapid transit and the bus operation, assisted by the communities 
through elimination of taxation and through local taxation support in order to 
keep the pricing of the service at a minimum, could very well eliminate current 
traffic problems in any of our present large cities. 

I know I’ve gone far beyond the question asked of me with respect to the 
possibility of suburban rail service; so getting back to it, I feel the same is true 
with suburban rail service. It is a community problem and must be attacked 
as such if taxation on suburban rail properties could be completely eliminated, 
and if additional community support could be given and thus the pricing kept at 
a minimum, railroad suburban traffic could easily increase twofold in view of the 
growth in the suburban areas. But, in this day and age, the railroads cannot 
afford to continue to lose money on their suburban traffic, and at the present 
time and under present conditions. I do not know of any railroad that is making 
a profit from its suburban service. 

Iam sure you understand that these are my personal views. 

Sincerely yours, 
BP. B. Paprick. 


The Cuarrman. It does seem to me though I don’t pose as an author- 
ity in this field, that you do have existing rail facilities, and somewhere 
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along the way in this composite movement of people ar - —_ 
area some design should be made for their use of it, = _ “ oy , 
There must be some way it can be worked out. Certain y from all - 
the testimony we have heard so far, it certainly has a very ene 
part in this mass transportation problem, so I would be very —_ u 

that something concrete can be worked out as the result of your further 
talks with the Commissioners of the District. 

Congress Broyhill 2 : tt 

Representative Broyuiy. I would concur in the expression the 
chairman has just made in that regard. Do you feel that there is & 

sibility that the existing rail facilities, all the rail facilities, yours, 
the Pennsylvania and all the rest of them, could be properly utilized 
in some sort of a rapid-transit system rather than to go into the 
massive expenditure of a new complete system ? 

Mr. Berrranp. I can’t speak for any railroad but the Baltimore & 
Ohio. We have, as I said in the studies that we have made so far, 
found that there is a possibility that some additional commuter trains 
could be put in on our present plant, to be worked in with our through 
trains, both freight and passenger. ; 

However, there is a doubt that it could be worked right now with our 
present plant without possibly some delays, due to the double track 
system and the peak hour movements which would conflict with our 
regular through trains. ! bet ; 

Tt might mean additional track. It might mean additional signal- 
ing on the present tracks to accommodate them. ig 

Representative Broyruityt. Of course you know, you are familiar 
with all of the tracks coming into Washington, are you not ? 

Mr. Bertranpb. Yes, sir. 

Representative Broyuiu. The other railroads? 

Mr. Bertrranv. To some extent, yes, sir. 

Representative Broyuiti. Some of them do not utilize their full 
capacity right now. Are you familiar with the proposal made by 
Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Bertranv. To a certain extent, Iam familiar. I have read the 
file of the proposal made by Mr. Carter; yes. 

Representative Broyumu. As I understand it, he proposed to pur- 
chase or rent these cars that are made especially for commuters, and 
work some lease arrangement or rental arrangement out with all the 
railroads to have a separate corporation or organization to operate the 
commuting service. And of course as tracked out on the map it looks 
like they come in from all directions and that would possibly provide 
almost the same amount of service that these new rails that are pro- 
posed in the mass transit survey would provide. Of course, as Sena- 
tor Bible points out, I think it might save a massive initial investment 
of a completely new and separate rail system here. 

Mr. Bertranp. I can only repeat we are willing to make, to sit 
down and make a study of it and work it out to our satisfaction 
whereby we would be made whole in anything we participate in. 

Representative Brornin. One thing about the question of whether 
a rapid transit system would be feasible or help us at all in solving 
our rapid transit problems, our overall transportation problem, cer- 
tainly using the trial and error method using the existing facilities 


we would not get in too deep before we could get back out again. I 
think it certainly should be explored. 
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Mr. Berrranp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your co. 
operation with the committee. 

The next witness is Prof. John R. Meyer, a professor of economics 
of Harvard University, and one of the authors of the recent book, 
“The Economics of Competition in the Transportation Industries,” 

Professor Meyer, we are very happy to have you with us. 

Professor Meyer, you have submitted a prepared statement. I’m 
trying to accommodate the remaining witnesses that we have listed 
for this afternoon, and to finish in a reasonably short period of time, 
I don’t want to cut you short at all in your testimony. I know that 
you have given this a very thoughtful consideration and it represents 
a lot of work. What I would like to do with your permission is to 
have your comments incorporated in full in the record, and then J 
am wondering if you just wouldn’t highlight them. 

Can you do that without reading the entire statement ? 


STATEMENT OF PROF. JOHN R. MEYER, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Meyer. I will try to. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t want to cut you short in your presentation. 
If you feel that you can present it only by reading the full statement, 
you may do it that way. 

Mr. Meyer. This is already a summary of a longer statement but I 
will certainly try to abbreviate it as best I can. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t want to shortchange you on time, so you 
present it in your own manner. 

Mr. Meyer. Actually I have made a series here of 13 points and I 
think the best way to proceed is to try and briefly summarize these, 

Technological changes, rising consumer incomes and population 
growth have created new, complex, and extremely urgent problems 
in the urban public transportation industry. 

One consequence has been an “agonizing reappraisal” in which the 
industry’s basic operating tenets have been under thoroughgoing re- 
view and questioning. 

Such a review hardly would be complete without a reevaluation of 
the role of government regulation and regulatory institutions in this 
public service industry. Presented below are a few hopefully pertinent 
observations on the economics of this regulation. 

1. Historically, two somewhat different types of Government regu- 
lation have been used to control the activities of private transportation 


companies in the United States. The first, and quantitatively the most | 
important of these two was pioneered by the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission and is exemplified by the regulation used in the railroad 
industry. 

This first type of regulation involves extensive sharing of the 
managerial function between private business and the public regula- 
tory agencies; it is aptly described as joint public-private manage- 
ment. Under this form of regulation, virtually no use is made of 
free competitive forces to protect the public interest. 

This type of regulation also emphasizes “cross subsidies” by which 
economically unsupportable but ostensibly publicly desirable trans- 


portation activities are sustained by profits made by the private carrier | 


in economically advantageous markets, often monopolized under the 
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protection of the Government agency. An outstanding example of this 

cross subsidization is the use of the relatively high profits on long 

haul rail freight traffic to subsidize losses incurred on many rail 
assenger services. ; 

9. The other type of regulation is illustrated by the recent activ- 
ities of the Civil Aeronautics Board. From a strictly legal stand- 
point the second type of regulation may not be too different from 
the first type. But there are extremely important economic differ- 
ences. 

The second type of regulation attempts to create, through appro- 
priate franchising, an environment of limited but workable com- 
petition and relies to a large extent on this competition to protect 
consumer interests, especially in determining the offerings of dif- 
ferent qualities and frequencies of services. 

In the case of aviation, this policy has been greatly facilitated by 
the availability of Government funds to subsidize the unprofitable 
but socially desired services, thus eliminating much of the need for 
granting monopoly protection in other markets. __ 

The major difference between these two types is that one involves 
a good deal more detailed involvement of the Government agency in 
the regulation and actual management of the transportation indus- 
try—this is the ICC type—while the other involves more of an aloof 
attitude, the use of franchises in an attempt to create something like 
workable competition to achieve the ends of the Government regula- 
tory agency. 

Another key difference is that the one type, the earlier type relies 
heavily on what is sometimes called cross-subsidization by which the 
more lucrative and profitable types of transportation activity are 
given a protection so that the profits can be somewhat more fully 
realized from these, and then are applied to financing or maintaining 
losing activities, nonprofitable activities. In the other type of regu- 
lation, the key to it in fact, is that they have been relieved of this 
cross-subsidization necessity by the availability of direct subsidy 
funds. 

The choice between these two types of regulation depends on several 
key sorts of technological and economic considerations. 

It is obvious, moreover, that these are not static, they change over 
time, so what might be an appropriate form of regulation at one 
point in time might not be an appropriate form at another point 
in time. 

3. When private (rather than public) enterprise has been used to 
provide urban transportation in the United States, the accompany- 
ing regulation usually has been of the ICC type. The new pro- 
posals for the Washington metropolitan area follow this precedent. 

There are, however, certain advantages and disadvantages in each 
regulatory system, and the appropriateness of each system depends 
crucially upon basic technological and economic considerations. These 
considerations are, moreover, less than static so here a regulatory sys- 
tem that might have been appropriate at the turn of the century or 
20 years ago might not be appropriate under current circumstances. 

The internal combustion engine and the modern highway, which are 
likely to be the essential ingredients of many large U.S. cities’ com- 
muter facilities for some years to come, are not obviously best regu- 
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lated according to the concepts evolved in an era dominated by rail 
transport. In the particular case of the Washington metropolitan 
area, for example, an express bus system possesses very different eco- 
nomic characteristics than a rail transit system. 

Points 4 and 5 discuss some of the disadvantages of each kind of 
regulation. 

6. Strictly speaking, a regulatory agency able to employ the fran- 
chise principle and dedicated to the maximum use of competition 
could avoid the difficult regulatory questions involved in determining 
or setting fares. The agency simply would inspect the financial re- 
turns of the private companies and when profits became excessively 
high (greater than some preordained “fair rate of return”), the 
agency would franchise additional competitors. _ 

However, because of certain practical realities this strict conceptual 
solution doesn’t quite apply and there will be a need for an agency, 
even using the franchise system of regulation, to do some sorts of cost 
studies and attempt at least tentatively to establish some sort of maxi- 
mum fares. 

Then on to point 8, which outlines what might be the procedure that 
would be al under a franchise system of regulation. Here I point 
out once a tentative maximum fare schedule has been established, there 
are really three basic cases that the regulatory agency would be con- 
fronted with in deciding how to allocate different routes to different 
potential servers of these routes, transportation routes in this case. 

The first case would be if more than one carrier applied for a 
franchise on a particular route, and the question then would be first 
does the number of applicants exceed the number that is economical- 
ly feasible? 

If the number of applicants does exceed the number that is economi- 
cally feasible, there are several ways that you could bring these two 
numbers into agreement; that is, reduce the number of applicants 
to the number of available and feasible franchises. One traditional 
way has been to give consideration to those who were there first, who 
perhaps served the route before regulation. This is the “grandfa- 
ther” clause type of thing. A second criterion would be that of gen- 
eral quality and this would be to choose whichever of the many ap- 
plicants seem best prepared to serve the route with a good high qual- 
ity of service. 

A third approach would be a departure from previous procedure. 
That would be to adopt some strict economic criteria. The more ob- 
vious of these economic methods of reducing the number of appli- 
cants to the efficient number would be, one, to reduce the maximum 
permissible rates, that is from the tentatively established rates, and 
then ask the applicants to reconsider their positions until the number 
of applications have been reduced to the number of feasible fran- 
chises. In essence, this is a variation on asking them at what set of 
maximum rates would you be willing to provide the service? You 
can’t do it by the direct method if you believe in the competitive sys- 
tem, because the other would suggest a single award. 

A second economic method of reducing the number of applicants 
to the number of feasible franchises would be to ask them to simply 
submit bids on how much it is worth to them to have it, and to give 
the highest bidders the franchises, assuming that they are reliable 
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and meet certain other standards of financial and safety perform- 
ance. 

The second case that would have to be dealt with would be one 
where there is only one application for the route, and clearly here the 
award could be made without further ado. 

The third case would be where no applications appeared for some 
routes. ‘These would clearly be the routes where there seems to be no 
chance of profits being made at the existing or suggested maximum 
rate structure. These would be the widest points or the subsidized 
routes, whatever you wished to call them. 

Again there would be several ways that you could bring service into 
being on these routes in that if it was deemed a public necessity to 
have service there. One method would simply be to ask the private 
companies to submit bids on how large a subsidy they would require 
to provide the stipulated levels of service to these unsubscribed routes 
at the existing or established tentative maximum fares. A second 
method would be to ask the companies to submit bids on the maximum 
fares at which they would be willing to provide the desired service. 
In this case, you wouldn’t worry that it would mean a single award, 
because clearly if the market is so small that no one wants to take it 
on a commercial basis, it is probably a natural monopoly situation 
at any rate where only one franchise should be awarded. 

A key point would be that these franchises should be reviewed 
periodically. If volume grew, some maximum rates or subsidies 
might be reduced. Conversely, if volume declined, some rates or 
subsidies need to be increased. Review would also be necessary to 
determine whether additional competition should be admitted to the 
unsubsidized routes. 

Then on to point 9. The point I make here is simply that this kind 
of franchise-type regulation which you try to achieve with workable 
competition would seem feasible at the present time only in terms of 
something like an express bus system where the amount of investment 
in each operating unit is not too high, that is there is some ease of 
entry, and where there is a publicly available facility and there isn’t 
too much problem of coordinating multiple use of the publicly avail- 
able facility, in this case the highway and perhaps also terminals. 

Point 10 has to do with the possibility that rail service might become 
the best method if your urban density is increased to a certain point. 
This is in keeping with the general outline of the transportation plan 
prepared for this committee. This is a different case incidentally 
from that of how to utilize existing rail services that we have been 
discussing up to this point, because the creation of a new rail service 
is a rather different matter costwise than utilization of an existing 
service. 

If the rail service really did have a substantial cost advantage, then 
there would be a transition problem. That is how do you withdraw 
the express buses from their services they are already engaged in, 
where it is now deemed that a rail system can supplant it more effi- 
ciently? Here I suspect there would be a need to give the bus com- 
panies some sort of preference on new or additional bus franchises, 
and certainly there would have to be appropriate notification, and if 
there was some sort of extra cost associated with this withdrawal, 
pad might even be a need for the public agencies to pick up part of 
this bill. 
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Except for this transition problem, however, no formal action would 
be necessary by the regulatory agency at the time of changing from a 
bus to a rail sy stem. For ex xample, no need would exist for terminating 
the bus franchises since if the rail system really had a substantial cost 
advantage it would not need protection from bus competition. On 
the other hand, if the rail facility was not as efficient as it should be, 
the existence of potential or actual bus competition should act as an 
incentive to the rail system to adopt more economic practices. 

The next point is pertinent to our previous discussion of this after- 
noon, and that is simply that I hz ave serious doubts whether w orrying 
about the transition difficulties arising because of the change from an 
express bus to a rail type of oper ation might not be somewhat pre- 
mature. If city growth continues to be characterized by extensive 
development in ‘the suburbs of single-family units, and if peak-period 
imbalance continues to be substantial, rail systems may never be more 
efficient than express buses. 

For example, in the plan developed for the Washington radial 
freeway system, one could raise very serious questions about the utility 
or economic justification of the so-called second alternate intermediate 
development, where there is a two-lane bus service down the middle of 
the freeway, and the ultimate development where you have a transit 
line down the middle of the freeway. 

The questions here are: As long as the peak-period imbalance re- 
mains, do the capacity, costs, and oftpes ak use of the express rail system 
placed in the middle of the freeway—how do they compare? Are 
they greater or less than the capacity, costs, and offpeak use of three 
lanes devoted to bus traffic? It seems highly probable on the basis of 
my own researches, which are necessarily tentative because not all the 
data one might wish are available for evaluating these possibilities, 
that (a) at least as much peak one-way cap: icity” would be available 
in the three lanes of freeway as in a dual-track rail system. That (d) 
there would be lower capital costs associated with the three lanes of 
the freeway. And (c) that the operating costs on an express bus sys- 
tem in the three lanes would not be notably higher. And (d), and 
this one is quite certain, there would be many more offpeak uses for 
the highway as compared with the rail system. 

This again is something I think that should be emphasized. I 
think that any sort of simple wheels-up comparisons between highway 
vehicles and rail-type operations can be very misleading, because it 
overlooks this offpeak potential of the highway, and also it overlooks 
these large differences that can occur in “the capital costs of the two 
systems. 

My next point, point 12, deals primarily with Professor Vickrey’s 
suggestion about using a more elaborate toll system on the highways. 
I am generally fav orably disposed to this, but I point out it is not 
an absolute necessity for an express bus system to be operative, but 
it would certainly help it. If you don’t have it, moreover, it clearly 
suggests that you would have to reserve some of the highway lanes 
for the express bus service. 

Again I would like to make a point here, that I think it is most 
unfortunate and most unfair to compare a rail system with some 
existing highway systems; for example, the much-maligned Los An- 
geles system. Because clear ly the much-maligned Los Angeles system 
is not necessarily an optimal highway system. It is a free, unrestricted 
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system where everyone has access at all times and without any sort 
of rationing device established to get the best utlization of the high- 
way. Clearly there could be better highway systems than those that 
now exist, and the real comparison between highway and rail should 
be between rail and a good and thoughtful well-designed, well-utilized 
highway system. ; 

The final point is something of a summary and in this I speculate 
on the type of transportation system that might actually emerge 
under a franchise type of regulatory scheme, in which it is also 
assumed that express buses would be the main mode of transportation. 
The actual outcome will depend on the relative extent to which sub- 
sidies rather than increased fares are used as a means to finance the 
marginal routes. And also on the choice made between using bids, 
quality criteria, and fare manipulations to ration franchises on the 
profitable routes. _ 

If quality criteria or a bid and subsidy scheme are used in pref- 
erence to fare manpulation, the actual fares probably will tend toward 
the maximum fares, and most competition will be limited to differences 
in the quality and frequency of services offered. Some of this quality 
rivalry should take the form of experimentation with different kinds 
of deluxe services, such as reserved seats and direct, monthly sub- 
scription services. On the other hand, if fare manipulation is used 
there almost certainly will be less emphasis on quality and more 
emphasis on finding the most economical and utilitarian methods of 
performing the services. 

Which of these two outcomes is most desirable, it seems to me to 
be a matter to be settled by public policy. I think good arguments 
could be posed on both sides. 

That more or less summarizes what I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Some COMMENTS ON THE ECONOMICS OF COMPETITION AND REGULATION IN 
Ursan Pusiic TRANSPORTATION 


(By John R. Meyer, Harvard University) 


Technological changes, rising consumer incomes, and population growth 
have created new, complex, and extremely urgent problems in the urban public 
transportation industry. One consequence has been an “agonizing reappraisal” 
in which the industry’s basic operating tenets have been under thoroughgoing 
review and questioning. Such a review hardly would be complete without a 
reevaluation of the role of Government regulation and regulatory institutions 
in this public service industry. Presented below are a few, hopefully pertinent, 
observations on the economics of this regulation. 

1. Two somewhat different types of Government regulation have been used 
to control the activities of private transportation companies in the United States. 
The first, and quantitatively the most important of these two, was pioneered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and is exemplified by the regulation used 
in the railroad industry. The first type of regulation involves extensive sharing 
of the managerial function between private business and the public regulatory 
agencies; it is aptly described as “joint public-private management.” Under 
this form of regulation, virtually no use is made of free competitive forces to 
protect the public interest. This type of regulation also emphasizes “cross-sub- 
sidies” by which economically unsupportable but ostensibly publicly desirable 
transportation activities are sustained by profits made by the private carrier in 
economically advantageous markets, often monopolized under the protection of 
the Government agency. An outstanding example of this cross-subsidization is 


the use of the relatively high profits on long-haul rail freight traffic to subsidize 
losses incurred on many rail passenger services. 
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2. The other type of regulation is illustrated by the recent activities of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. From a strictly legal standpoint, the second type of 
regulation may not be too different from the first type. But there are extremely 
important economic differences. The second type of regulation attempts to 
create, through appropriate franchising, an environment of limited but workable 
competition, and relies to a large extent on this competition to protect consumer 
interests, especially in determining the offerings of different qualities ang 
frequencies of services. In the case of aviation, this policy has been greatly 
facilitated by the availability of Government funds to subsidize the unprofitable 
but socially desired services, thus eliminating much of the need for granting 
monopoly protection in other markets. This type of regulation may be called 
“franchised competition.” 

3. When private (rather than public enterprise has been used to provide 
urban transportation in the United States, the accompanying regulation usually 
has been of the ICC type. The new proposals for the Washington metropolitan 
area follow this precedent. There are, however, certain advantages and dis- 
advantages in each regulatory system, and the appropriationess of each system 
depends crucially upon basic technological and economic considerations. For 
example, a workable competition approach requires a situation in which entry 
into the industry does not require a good deal of private capital and the absence 
of increasing returns to scale. These characteristics are achieved in many 
transportation undertakings in the United States because the Government often 
provides the highly capital intensive facilities—e.g. highways, airways, water- 
ways, and terminal facilities. On the other hand, where increasing returns to 
scale do exist and where there is no obvious or close substitute for the service pro- 
vided by the public carrier, the more formal type of regulation usually will be 
required ; pipelines and to a lesser extent railroads, represent transportation ac- 
tivities fitting this approximate description. These considerations are, moreover, 
less than static so that a regulatory system that might have been appropriate at 
the turn of the century or 20 years ago might not be appropriate under current 
circumstances. The internal combustion engine and the modern highway, which 
are likely to be the essential ingredients of many large U.S. cities’ commuter 
facilities for some years to come, are not obviously best regulated according to 
the concepts evolved in an era dominated by rail transport. In the particular 
ease of the Washington metropolitan area, an express bus transit system would 
seem to be at least as well and perhaps beter regulated by franchised competition 
as by the more formal, traditional regulation. In the first place, the technological 
characteristics of bus operations lend themselves to easy entry and workable 
competition. In the second place, the transit industry as it now exists in the 
district approaches the type of competitive structure that might be expected under 
a workable competition on approach to regulation ; several independent bus com- 
panies exist, each with a more or less exclusive franchise in one area and each 
facing competition with one or two others at the margins of its service area. 

4. The great disadvantage of the joint management type of regulation is that 
serious, almost irreparable conflicts usually arise between the public and private 
managements who have, in the very nature of things, very different interests and 
objectives. This conflict of interests can be kept within workable bounds as 
long as sufficient monopoly profits can be found or created so that the minimum 
objectives of both groups can be financed. However, and this is the key point, 
technological changes and the unrestrained competitive spirit extant in the 
economy at large tend in the long run to undermine the sources of monopoly 
profit and thereby also break down the accommodation between the public and 
private managements. Eventually, therefore, an irreconcilable crisis is almost 
inevitable; the usual solution in the past has been for the Government essen- 
tially to “buy out” the private group, through the use of Government subsidies 
or, more commonly in the urban transit industry, by direct Government purchase 
of the transit facility. The process by which the monopoly profits are under- 
mined is almost inevitably accompanied, moreover, by a serious misallocation 
of resources within the regulated sector; explicitly, inefficient forms of transpor- 
tation are brought into existence as a means of circumventing or avoiding the 
“unnatural” monopoly prices. 

5. A major problem in the franchised-competition type of regulation is that 
the politically appointed regulatory agency must make subtle and reasonably 
intelligent evaluation of the transportation market and its evolution. Further- 
more, if the direct subsidy that often accompanies this type of regulation is not 
intelligently administered, managerial incentives to operate efficiently can be 
undermined. It is also somewhat more difficult with franchise regulation to 
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obtain, at times, needed coordination and integration between different elements 
in the transportation system. If the regulatory agency also owns or has control 
over the fixed capital equipment used in the transportation operation, it is 
not obvious, however, that obtaining desired integration and coordination is an 
insolvable problem. 

6. Strictly speaking, a regulatory agency able to employ the franchise prin- 
ciple and dedicated to the maximum use of competition could avoid the difficult 
regulatory questions involved in determining or setting fares. The agency 
simply would inspect the financial returns of the private companies and when 
profits became excessively high (greater than some preordained “fair rate of 
return’), the agency would franchise additional competitors. In reality, of 
course, such a policy would be difficult to execute, particularly with sufficient 
rapidity to avoid all unfortunate consequences. Consequently, even a regulatory 
agency operating on the workable competition principle probably would have to 
be concerned with establishing fares, at least on a tentative basis. Conceptually, 
maximum fares should be set to yield a “fair return” on the costs of serving 
particular markets efficiently and at established levels of quality and service. 
Difficulties arise because of a need to define such terms as “fair return,” “effi- 
cient,” “established quality,” and “appropriate frequency of service.” However, 
in a franchise type of regulation the worst of these difficulties could be avoided 
or minimized if the agency were willing to use certain auction procedures in the 
awarding of franchises. 

7. The most difficult research problem facing a regulatory agency attempting to 
achieve a workably competitive environment is probably that of determining 
just how many different operators can efficiently perform services in a specific 
market—though, again, the problem is simple in a strictly conceptual sense. 
Economists usually assume that at one specifie level of activity or output average 
(or per unit) costs are uniquely lower than at any other level of output. Such 
an outcome follows automatically if total costs rise quickly when output is 
quite low, then somewhat more slowly as output achieves intermediate levels, 
and finally rise very quickly again when very high levels of output are under- 
taken. If costs really do behave in this fashion, determining the maximum num- 
ber of efficient competitors that could be sustained in any market is very simple; 
it is the quotient that results from dividing the total volume of output in the 
market under analysis by the uniquely optimal level of output at which minimum 
average unit costs are achieved. Unfortunately, costs of transportation carriers 
do not commonly behave in the required fashion. In transportation activities, 
costs usually rise very quickly at low levels of output, just as in the hypothe 
sized or idealized cost relationships, but then achieve a stability point at which 
incremental costs are constant and average unit costs fall only very slightly as 
output increases; furthermore, and most importantly, transportation costs, at 
least within relevant ranges of operation, never seem to rise quickly at the 
highest levels of outputs. Consequently, there is no unique level of output, at 
which costs achieve a minimum level—at least within realistic bounds. In a 
strict sense, such a situation implies that the most efficient carrier will always 
be the largest carrier and therefore that only one carrier should be franchised 
for every market. However, the difference in the potential efficiency of a very 
large and a medium or even small-sized carrier is often trivial in many, if not 
most, practical applications. In the particular case of bus and truck operations, 
for example, large carriers tend to be slightly more efficient than small carriers 
but the differences are so minute that they might be attributed to errors of 
measurement Or observation. The best procedure for a regulatory agency faced 
with the problem of determining the number of feasible competitors under such 
cost conditions would be to insist only that the number of franchised competitors 
not be allowed to exceed the number that can operate at a minimum marginal 
or incremental unit cost. (In terms of the cost functions just described, this 
minimum incremental cost per unit of output would be achieved at the inter- 
mediate output level at which the cost function becomes stable or, more tech- 
nically, linear.) A regulatory agency intent on achieving workable competi- 
tion could avoid the worst of these definitional difficulties if it were willing to 
employ competition more vigorously and extensively than has been the tradition 
in regulated industries. For example, the agency might simply franchise in 
every large market a few more competitors than it knows can be economically 
sustained and rely on the rigor of competition to reduce the number appro- 
priately. A difficulty with this approach, however, would be that it might create 
an undesirable instability or irregularity in the transportation operation. Such 
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a danger might be particularly pronounced during the transition period between 
the franchising of the extra competitors and their elimination. 

8. Once a tentative maximum fare schedule and number of feasible com- 
petitors for every important market have been established, an agency using 
franchises as the basic regulatory device should proceed somewhat as follows: 

(a) If more than one carrier applied for a franchise on a particular route, 
franchises should be granted up to the number that could be operated at an 
efficient level. In some cases, of course, the market might be so small that 
with even one operator not all scale economies would be exhausted ; in these 
so-called natural monopoly cases, only one franchise should be granted. If 
the number of franchises which could be granted without seriously jeopard- 
izing the efficiency of the system was less than the number of applicants, the 
decision on which applicants should be granted franchises could be deter- 
mined by: (1) considerations of historical precedence in the market (i.e, 
by “grandfather” clauses) ; (2) considerations of general quality, i.e., of the 
many applicants which seem best prepared to provide a “high level and 
quality of service’; or (8) by strict economic criteria. The use of strict 
economic criteria, though admittedly a substantial departure from previous 
precedents, has several advantages in terms of resource allocation and con- 
sumer protection. The more obvious “economic” methods of reducing the 
number of applicants to an efficient number would be: (1) reduce the maxi- 
mum permissible rates and ask the applicants to reconsider their positions 
until the number of applications have been reduced to the number of feasible 
franchises; or (2) ask the different applicants to submit bids for the fran- 
chises and award to the highest bidders. (Asking firms to submit bids on 
the lowest maximum fare at which they would render the service and then 
awarding the franchise to the low bidder is another but not as desirable 
alternative approach to establishing the route awards on economic criteria. 
This procedure, unfortunately, implies awarding only one franchise per 
route and consequently eliminates a competitive check on operations in the 
interval between award and reconsideration of the franchise. ) 

(>) If only one application is made for a route, the request should be 
granted by the regulatory agency. 

(c) If no applicants appeared for some routes, then the regulatory agency 
could: (@) ask the private companies to submit bids on how large a subsidy 
they would require to provide stipulated levels of service to the unsubscribed 
routes at existing maximum fares; or (b) ask the companies to submit bids 
on the maximum fares at which they would be willing to provide the desired 
service. In either case, the franchise would go to the low bidder if he also 
met the usual requirements of financial stability and operational perform- 
ance. In essence, such procedures would not be different from any other 
government request asking private enterprises to submit bids on performing 
certain services or for furnishing certain products. To avoid the misalloca- 
tion of resources that usually accompanies cross-subsidization, any subsidy 
money preferably should come from general revenues, prbably property taxes. 
However, if the auction method were used to allocate the more attractive 
franchises, there could be no substantial objection to using the proceeds from 
these auctions to help finance the subsidies. 

Of course, franchises should be reviewed periodically. If volume grew, some 
maximum rates or subsidies might be reduced; conversely, if volume declined, 
some rates or subsidies might need to be increased. Review would also be 
necessary to determine whether additional competition should be admitted to 
the unsubsidized routes. 

9. At the present time, a franchise type of regulatory scheme would only oper- 
ate in urban transit where the express bus was relied upon as the major source of 
transportation. With a rail syStem it is usually extremely difficult to organize 
and coordinate many different users employing the same tracks at the same 
time. A feasible system might be worked out, though, where there was govern- 
ment ownership of the roadbed and terminal facilities which, in turn, were leased 
to private owners. The administrative complexities of operating such a system 
would appear, however, to be quite large. It seems inconceivable, moreover, that 
the need for transit facilities is likely to become large enough, even in the largest 
cities, so that more than one rail line could be franchised to serve efficiently the 
same market. Consequently, when the need for public transportation develops 
to the point where it can be most efficiently served by rail, the regulation prob- 
ably will have to be of the detailed joint-management type. Government owner- 
ship would be the only major alternative. As already pointed out, joint man- 
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agement almost inevitably leads into a government ownership Situation so it 
might be best to anticipate developments by establishing government ownership 
of the rail facilities at the very outset. 

10. If urban densities increase to the point where a rail service has substantial 
cost advantages over an existing express bus service, very serious transition 
problems are likely to arise. Assuming that the rail service has a cost advantage 
that fully justifies its installation, the capital investment in the bus service 
would have to be systematically withdrawn and in such a way as not to lead to 
a severe interruption in the provision of public transportation during the 
interval between the announcement that the rail system would be built and the 
actual beginning of rail operations. One way to ease the transition would be 
to grant the existing bus franchisees preference in obtaining new franchises, 
either in additional bus services or, if the rail facilities are to be privately owned, 
in the new rail system. Except for this transition problem, no formal action 
would be necessary by the regulatory agency at the time of changing from a 
bus to a rail system. For example, no need would exist for terminating the bus 
franchises since if the rail facility really had a substantial cost advantage it 
would not need protection from bus competition. On the other hand, if the rail 
facility was not as efficient as it should be, the existence of potential or actual 
pus competition should act as an incentive to adopt more economic practices. 

11. Worrying about the transition difficulties arising because of a change 
from an express bus to a rail type of operation may be somewhat premature. 
If city growth continues to be characterized by extensive development in the 
suburbs of single-family units, and if peak-period imbalance continues to be sub- 
stantial, rail systems May never be more efficient than express bus operations. 
For example, questions might be raised about the utility of the so-called second 
alternate intermediate development and ultimate development of the proposed 
Washington radial freeway system. As long as the peak-period imbalance 
remains, the capacity, costs, and offpeak uses of the express rail system placed 
in the middle of the freeway must be compared with the capacity, costs, and 
offpeak uses of three lanes devoted to bus traffic. It seems highly probable that 
the three lanes of freeway have: (a) at least as much peak-hour, one-way 
capacity as a dual-track rail system; (6b) lower capital costs; (c) not notably 
higher operating costs ; and (d@) many more offpeak uses. 

12. An express bus, franchise type of workably competitive transit system 
does not require toll charges on urban highways, like those suggested by Professor 
Vickrey, but would be greatly facilitated by such a scheme. Seemingly, the only 
alternative to a toll system would be an absolute prohibition on automobile use 
during peak periods of the highway lanes needed to convey the necessary number 
of express buses in a free-flowing and efficient manner. If bus traffic used any 
substantial portion of the available highway capacity, the effect of this would 
be to create driver inconvenience, traffic jams, etc., for the private auto users. 
Professor Vickrey would avoid these difficulties by using the price system to 
ration the available space and this seems preferable. It might be necessary, 
moreover, to use both an absolute ban on private vehicle use of certain lanes as 
well as a toll system. 

13. Provision also should be made in any toll system for the possibility that 
the rates needed to maintain free flowing traffic might become so high that 
further development of the highway system would be fully compensatory. In 
other words, the toll system should not be looked upon solely as means of ration- 
ing highway space during peak periods. Tolls are also a method of determining 
whether the demand for expensive urban freeways is so extensive that more 
resources should be allocated to their development. This point is commonly 
overlooked by critics of urban freeways who lay stress on public transportation 
usually being a cheaper method of moving people in and out of a large city 
than private automobile. This approach overlooks the very important fact that 
urban transit is a passenger operation and involves human values and con- 
siderations as well as cost comparisons. Thus, the public may find the extra 
convenience, flexibility, and privacy of using their own automobile for com- 
muting purposes more than sufficient to justify a substantially greater price. 
Care must be exercised, of course, to be sure that the private automobile users 
are presented with a complete and correct statement of the costs attributable to 
private auto being used instead of public transit facilities. For example: it 
would not seem appropriate always to minimize the cost of constructing the new 
highways needed to accommodate private automobiles by putting such additional 
highways through park or other open spaces and avoiding congested built-up 
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areas—unless, of course, it is the consensus of the community that it has too 
much invested in park areas, though this would hardly seem to be the typical cage 
in most U.S. cities. Similarly, if private automobiles create special socig] 
problems, such as smog control, automobile users should be required to bear the 
costs of eliminating this problem. In the same vein, if the preservation of 
desired public memorials or historical sites requires that the highway be diverteg 
into more expensive routings, at least some of the extra costs should be assigneq 
to automobile users. 

14. Once it is admitted that tolls might be used to measure the demand for 
resources to be allocated to highway building the possibility is raised that the 
tolls also might be used as a means of actually financing the construction of 
expensive urban highway systems. Tolls on offpeak users will mean, however, 
that some users of the highway will be charged more than the marginal cost of 
the facilities they are using. Overlooking the problem of properly allocating 
investment capital, this means that something less than the static optimum in 
economic welfare would be achieved. However, overlooking the dynamic, capi- 
tal budgeting aspects of the problem is almost unquestionably poor procedure. 
To be explicit, it is not clear that highway users would consider themselves 
better off if they were not given the opportunity to use a highway for which 
they were quite willing to pay the costs. In other words, a more relevant com- 
parison might be between what people were willing to pay and total, not inere- 
mental, costs. In sum, the economists’ concept of tolls equaling marginal cost, 
which implies a zero toll on offpeak users, would not obviously result in an 
economic optimum when a longer run viewpoint is adopted. 

15. The type of transportation system that will actually emerge under a 
franchise type of regulatory scheme will depend on: (a) the relative extent to 
which subsidies rather than increased fares are used as means to finance the 
marginal routes: and (b) the choice made between using bids and fare manipula- 
tion to ration franchises on the profitable routes. If quality criteria or a bid-and- 
subsidy scheme are used in preference to fare manipulation, the actual fares 
probably will tend toward the maximum fares and most competition will be 
limited to differences in the quality and frequency of services offered. Some 
of this quality rivalry should take the form of experimentation with different 
kinds of deluxe services, such as reserved seats and direct, monthly subscription 
services. On the other hand, if fare manipulation is used instead, there almost 
certainly will be less emphasis on quality and more emphasis on finding the most 
economical and utilitarian methods of performing the services. This would be 
particularly true if the regulatory agency adopted an inflexible attitude toward 
experiments with special rates for offerings of deluxe services. 


The CuatrMan. You have made some helpful and provocative com- 
ments to this committee. 
Our next witness is Prof. William Vickrey, of Columbia University. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. WILLIAM VICKREY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES A. DONZE, JR., LINK AVIATION, 
INC.; PAUL A. BACH, REMINGTON RAND UNIVAC; AND EARL HIL- 
BURN, LINK AVIATION, INC. 


Mr. Vickrey. My name is William Vickrey. I am a professor of 
economics at Columbia University and a consultant to this committee. 

I have with me Mr. Donze, who will demonstrate some new equip- 
ment, and Mr. Bach, who is here to represent Remington Rand con- 
cerning some computer communications that this involves. 

I have prepared a written statement and some accompanying notes 
which I will submit for the record. 

The Cuarrman. The revised statement, entitled “A Preliminary 
Sketch of Possible Schemes for Automatic Toll Assessment With 
Reference to the Washington, D.C., Metropolitan Area,” will be incor- 
porated in full in the record, and I think you can just proceed to 
highlight it, if you will. 
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Mr. Vickrey. I have been interested in urban transportation for 
quite a long time, and back in 1951 I made a study of subway-fare 
structures for the Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey in New 
York, and, while I have been associated with the present study of 
Washington metropolitan transit as a consultant for the Institute of 
Public Administration, I am here entirely in a private capacity and 
not as representing either that institute or Columbia University. 

I want to start by pointing out the possibilities for promoting the 
efficient utilization of transportation facilities that are just recently 
becoming technologically possible. They have not yet been given ade- 
quate consideration in the planning of transportation facilities. 

Dick Netzer, economist for the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
back in 1955 made the following statement : 

We simply cannot link prices, costs, and demand for every unit of highway 
service. We cannot construct a tollgate at each and every intersection, and there 
is no way of metering highway service—like electrical or water service, for 
example—that would take a meter on each vehicle which records not only the 
mileage but the kind of road used, the time of day, and so on. 

This was Dick Netzer back in 1955. That may have been true 
enough at the time he spoke, but recent technological developments 
in electronics have placed within reach and within reasonable cost the 
possibility of assessing against the users of the metropolitan streets 
and highways a set of charges that can be tailored about as closely to 
the costs occasioned by the actual usage as these costs themselves can 
be estimated. 

We have generally three types of highways. 

There are the rural secondary roads, which while they are char- 
acterized with the high cost per vehicle mile nevertheless are such that 
they usually can carry additional traffic without that additional traffic 
in any way impairing the value of the facility to the other users and 
without very much increase in the costs of maintenance and so on. 
That is, the average cost is high, the marginal cost of carrying incre- 
mental traffic is virtually zero. While it might be fair in some sense 
to charge that traffic a high rate if this could be done economically, 
nevertheless even if it could be done mechanically it would be economi- 
cally wasteful to do this because doing this would cut down this traf- 
fic and the cutting down of this traffic would serve no useful purpose 
directly. It would merely mean that these facilities were producing 
less service than otherwise. 

A second major category of highway is the rural intercity highway, 
which is carrying a great deal of traffic, and generally speaking in this 
case increased traffic usually does cause congestion to other users, or 
requires in the long run that additional roads or lanes are constructed. 
Now in this case there is a cost, but the cost works out at something that 
can be roughly compared to the price that the users pay in the form 
of gasoline taxes and vehicle license fees, so that the existing situation 
here while it is not ideal is not too far from an economic one. 

But metropolitan streets and highways are entirely different. The 
main difference is that the cost of providing metropolitan streets and 
highways is way, far and away greater than the costs of providing 
the facilities for traffic in rural areas. 

_ For example, some of the construction planned under the transporta- 
tion plan for the metropolitan area costs some $3 million per 
lane mile within the District of Columbia, and on the average only 
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$600,000 per lane mile in the area outside of the District. Now even 
this isn’t the greatest contrast that one could have. Some of the areas 
in the District are not very congested. Some areas outside are almost 
as congested as some of the areas inside the District, so this is averaged 
out a little bit on both sides, and if you took a contrast between a really 
rural road stretch, and a really downtown stretch of road the contrast 
would be even greater. So that we are talking about roadway space 
that costs anywhere from 5 to 10 times as much as the same space costs 
out in the country. We are not talking about small sums either, and 
I think you have already had some figures on this, but nevertheless, | 
think this is very important to bring out. 

We can from the figures provided in the transportation plan com- 
pute a cost of providing space for additional cars to go downtown 
during the rush hours. We have two plans. We have a recommended 
plan with a moderate level of traffic and a so-called auto-dominant 
plan, one with a much higher level of traffic. The difference between 
the outlays on highways under these two plans is $568 million. An- 
other $125 million for parking facilities, a total of $694 million. 

Now if we ask what we are getting for this extra $694 million, we 
find that the difference in the number of passenger trips is 250,000 per 
working day. But about half of these could just as well be carried by 
the smaller less extensive highway system, since this is off peak traf- 
fic, so that something like 108,000 passengers per day during the peak 
hours constitute the extra traffic that this extra highway is going to 
provide for. 

Well, we can convert this on the basis of 1.8 passengers per car or 
30,000 round trips per day and divide the $694 million by this 30,000 
car round trips per day. We find that we are paying $25,000 to pro- 
vide the road space for one car to go into the downtown area and also 
back again once a day. The person who is driving his car to and from 
work is asking the public to provide facilities that cost something on 
the same order of magnitude of what he is paying for his residence. 
I think this is comparable to some figures that were just presented by 
the representative of the Pennsylvania Railroad incidentally. This 
estimate is of course rough, but the figure is something on that order 
of magnitude. 

And if this is correct, I think it is quite proper to ask before we 
start on any expenditure of this magnitude, to ask whether the aver- 
age motorist would really be willing to drive his car to and from work 
in this way if that car costs him not the $2,000 that it may have cost 
but $25,000, or to put it another way, would he be willing to pay $4a 
day for the privilege of driving to and from work, which is about 
what it would cost to amortize this sum at 5 percent interest. 

Well now I think some 

The Cuatrman. I notice here that you have got interest at 4 percent. 
It has gone up since you prepared this. I think it has realistically. 

Mr. Vickrey. Four percent is the correct figure. I misspoke. 

The Cuarrman. I think maybe 5 percent is a better figure there. 

Mr. Vickrey. Well, that would be $5 a day. Anyway it is a lot of 
money. Some people will argue all of this is being paid for sooner 
or later by the average motorist, so isn’t he entitled to it? 

Well, there are two things about this: First the average motorist and 
the motorist who uses the city streets during the rush hours are two 
different beasts, and we need some way of bringing home specifically 
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to the person who uses the streets during the rush hours the fact that 
it is imposing a very heavy cost on the community. 

And then there is another factor, and that is that even though in 
some sense the cost was assessed fairly, we are running into a situation 
where everybody may be paying for something that is much more 
expensive than he really wants to buy, because he has no way out 
individually. I have sometimes gone out with a group to a restaurant, 
and in order to save bookkeeping at the end we all agree that when the 
bill comes we shall simply divide it by the number of people who are 
there and each pay his proportional share. Well, in some groups this 
works all right, but in many groups what happens is that everybody 
orders the steak dinner because nobody can save much money by 
economizing himself, and the result is everybody finds himself order- 
ing and paying for a steak dinner, when if it was up to them indi- 
vidually they would much rather economize with the goulash. Well, 
we may be ordering ourselves a very expensive highway system that 
we don’t really want in this way. 

As long as there is no way of making a direct charge for the use of 
the highway system, it is often difficult for a mass transit system to get 
anywhere. Even if you provide a free mass transit system it is very 
difficult to attract the traffic away from the free highway system. If 
you have a free highway system which you really want, a free high- 
way system that is free flowing as well as free of charge, if you can 
get into your car and drive downtown and encounter no congestion 
and not have to pay for it, you are likely to do this even though there 
may be a wanderful transit system right next door. 

So if we don’t try this, we are going to either be constructing an 
extravagant highway system which may not be greater than actually 
needed to carry the volume of traffic without intolerable congestion, 
but it is nevertheless much larger than the users would be willing to 
pay for if they had their choice between paying their share and doing 
personally without the facility, or at least using the facility only in 
the nonrush hours or in a minor sort of a way. 

We need the specific pricing of the specific use of the highway on 
specific occasions if we are going to achieve an efficient utilization of 
our transportation system. 

So that is why I come now to present a method, in fact two methods, 
of assessing specific charges for the use of the metropolitan streets and 
highways. 

The basic principle in both cases is that we are going to divide the 
metropolitan area into a certain number of zones, and just so that 
you will have an idea of the degree of zoning that I have in mind, I 
have prepared this sort of sketch map. This is just for instance. 
This is not intended as a specific plan, but to give you an idea of 
the order of fineness of the zoning that I have in mind. Any thor- 
oughfare that crosses one of these zone lines on the map would 
be equipped to record the passage of each individual car and make a 
record not only of the identity of the car but of the time and the 
direction and of course of the location, and then these records would be 
put on tape and carried to a processing center where they would be 
processed by a digital computer, and once a month a bill would be 
prepared with these digital computers and this bill could then be sent 
to the registered owner of the corresponding vehicle. 
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Now the two methods that I have in mind differ primarily in the 
method by which the original record of the passage of the car would 
be generated. One of these then is an electronic method which has 
been developed by Link Aviation people. They have developed jt 
primarily for use on freight cars but I understand it now has applica. 
tion to bus companies and there seems to be no technological reagon 
why this should not be applied with great ease to the problem I haye 
in mind. 

This is only one system. There is another which involves photo- 
raphic apparatus and the scanning of the photographs that are pro- 
uced by machinery which is being developed by companies such as 

Intelligent Machines Research Corp. They are doing work 
for the Post Office and for the Navy. They don’t have a workin 
model of their apparatus in a form which would directly apply to this 
application. They have things which are quite similar, but in view of 
the fact that the Link people do have a working model present, with 
the committee’s permission I would like now to introduce Mr. Donze. 
if that is agreeable, who will demonstrate their apparatus. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. I have been waiting all day to see this 
demonstration. I have three boys in my family and I think I am the 
biggest boy of them. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. DONZE, JR. 


Mr. Donzz. Iam Charles Donze, sir. Ihave a few statements about 
our system. 

Weare not going to put the exhibit into operation for a few minutes. 

I would like to introduce also, then, to the members of the committee, 
on my extreme left Mr. Earl Hilburn who is a vice president of the 
company and whom I have asked to join me at the witness table. 

The Cuatrman. Very happy to have you here. You proceed in 
your own way. 

Mr. Donze. Mr. Gutheim invited me to testify today and to show 
you this exhibit of the Link tracer identification and control sys- 
tem so that you would be aware that there is an electronic system in 
existence for automatically identifying moving ground vehicles at 
predetermined points. 

The tracer system consists of two major components—a self- 
contained, passive response block which will provide a unique signal 
identifying any object moving on the ground to which it is attached. 
For the identification of automobiles or trucks this response unit 
could be designed as an integral part of a license plate, or installed as 
a separate unit on the bumper or the underframe of the car. 

We have developed techniques for encoding these response blocks 
which permit several million digitally unique response units to be 
manufactured. These response units are completely encased in a 
shock-resistant and weatherproof plastic esladat Since the response 
blocks are passive no batteries or power connections are needed for 
their operation. These units have longevity which exceeds that of 
the vehicle on which they would be mounted. 

The other major element of our system is an interrogator and asso- 
ciated interrogator coils. When an interrogator coil is placed on, or 
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below the ground, it sets up an electromagnetic field which excites the 
response units when they are introduced into the field, and causes them 
to relay their unique identities back to the interrogator. This would 
provide positive identification of the vehicle to which the response 
blocks have been attached. | ; x 

Transmission of the unique signal from the response blocks to the 
interrogator occurs almost instantaneously, requiring but a few eee 
seconds. The range above ground level of the electromagnetic field 
is more than adequate for any highway use currently contemplated. 
The alinement of the response blocks to the interrogative equipment 
js not a critical factor in our system as long as they have been intro- 
duced into the effective range of the field. _Asa result, response units 
which would be attached at the normal license plate position of an 
automobile, say on the bumper, would easily be sensed and have their 
identities recorded by our system. ied 

So that you can better understand the characteristics of our system 
and the extreme reliability of its operation, even in unfavorable en- 
vironments, I would like to show you the functioning Tracer sys- 
tem, which is contained in this exhibit erected to demonstrate the ap- 
plication of the system for freight car identification. 

(See exhibits 49 and 50.) 


Exursit 49 


THE MEW TRACER IDENTIFICATION 
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Location of interrogation stations in Link Tracer System. 
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At the front center point of the track in the exhibit we have placed 
the interrogator point at a speed which in real scale would be the 
resting. This coil has set up the electromagnetic field which I men- 
tioned. When the response block units which are on the miniaturized 
freight cars of the railroad train are pulled by, the car initials and 
numbers are read out by the electronic readout device contained in the 
upper backdrop of the exhibit. — alt 

You will notice that the miniaturized freight train is moving by 
the Interrogator point at a speed which in real scale would be the 
equivalent of 60 or 70 ane These signal outputs would be in most 
actual applications directly fed into data processing systems. In this 
exhibit the output from the block is displayed on a visual readout. 
System installations could employ this feature if desired, or the sig- 
nals could be used to directly feed electronic data processors, printers, 
etc. 

In the background of the exhibit we have three environmental 
chambers which attest to the ability of our equipment to work in any 
environment in which automobiles normally operate in this country. 

The first environmental chamber is an oven where the temperature 
has been raised to 140° F. You will notice that we are accurately 
reading out the initials and number of the response block contained 
in that chamber on the electronic readout device. The second en- 
vironmental chamber contains a goldfish bow] filled with water in 
which a response block unit has been suspended, and you can observe 
that we can display the initials and number of this block on the 
visual readout. ‘The third chamber is a shock chamber where we are 
giving that response block a 100 g. force shock with a hammer and 
the equipment is not affected by this abuse. 

I think that you can see from the exhibit that our system operates 
reliably at speeds at which automobiles would travel and under en- 
vironmental conditions that they would experience in this country. 

The Cuarrman. What would prevent one from altering an auto- 
mobile, the measuring device which would record license plates for 
billing purposes, if I understand this correctly now ? 

Mr. Donzr. The response block unit could not be altered in any way 
without destroying it, except by a very skillful electronics person or 
laboratory. It could, however, be shielded intentionally, but I believe 
Professor Vickrey is prepared to describe a method by which a per- 
son who shielded this block could have their license plate photo- 
graphed, Obviously people could today shield license plates and keep 
their identities from being known. We depend on their not doing 
that and we would have to depend on their not doing that with our 
system. There could be photographic checks to assure that if a 
response signal were not received as we intended it should be at these 
control points, a picture of this license plate could be made. 

Mr. Hiteurn. There is one other point. At the point where you 
have the interrogators set up, it would be quite easy by means of a 
pneumatic treadle or other censor to detect the passage of a vehicle, and 
if you did not get an appropriate signal return at the time the vehicle 
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passed that point, then there could be an alarm sounded or other 
methods of apprehending someone who was a violator of the system, 

Mr. Donze. Tracer identity signals can be carried over existing 
communications channels, such as telephone wires, radio or microwaye 
radio systems and they can be accepted as a direct input by data 
processing systems. 

These signals do not require conversion, since they are already in 
parallel binary code form which is the language of the modern com- 
puter. The output signals can drive a wide variety of readout equip- 
ment in addition to computers, such as the visual readout contained 
in the exhibit or highspeed printers. Such readout devices might 
present the data at local control points in useful form for purposes 
other than invoicing highway users. 

We recently completed our first sale of this system to Chicago Tran- 
sit Authority for bus interval regulation. This illustration shows an 
artist’s conception of how our system would be used for detecting 
buses in street operations, and I thought it might be of interest to you 
because of the similarity of this application to the one pertinent to 
the consideration of this committee. 

The interrogative coils could actually be buried below street level, 
and the electromagnetic fields which they establish would still be effec- 
tive to the range necessary to detect response blocks mounted on the 
buses. The associated interrogator unit, which would operate these 
coils, could be as far as a thousand feet from the interrogator coils, 
As shown in this artist’s conception, this equipment is located on a 
pole near the intersection. The unique signals identifying the in- 
dividual buses by run numbers can readily be transmitted to a central 
dispatcher location many miles away. Through utilization of this 
system, large transit operators can regulate the intervals of their buses 
by route and run numbers and perform a variety of other functions 
which will, in the opinion of these operators, greatly improve their 
service. 

We presently estimate that the cost of the components for a 
tracer system installation with a capability of identifying 2 million 
vehicles would be $20 per unit for response blocks and $5,000 for inter- 
rogators and associated interrogator coils per unit. However, in a 
few years these cost figures might be lower, since it has been the ex- 
perience of electronic manufacturers to find that their costs are usu- 
ally reduced as they gain production experience and benefit from 
reduced prices of the components which their equipment requires. 

In view of the committee’s interest in this subject yesterday, I would 
like to mention that the tracer system could also provide the sensing 
means for determining traffic density at various points where vehicles 
are being interrogated for toll purposes. On a suitable display con- 
sole at the operating headquarters of an expressway network it could 
present immediate up-to-date information as to traffic conditions at 
all points. This is quite a similar function to the one which the transit 
operators are already interested in, since they are determining the bus 
passings for the purpose of regulating their flow and providing opti- 
mum service. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. I very much appreciate your presence here today 
and your demonstration of this electronic tracer identification system. 
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I think it does have some great possibilities, and I appreciate your 
taking time out to give us the benefit of your testimony on it. 

Professor, do you just want to summarize the concluding part of 
your presentation 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM VICKREY—Resumed 


Mr. Vicxrey. The other major part of the system is a digital com- 

uter which will take the information generated by this apparatus and 
once a month print up a bill which will be sent out to the registered 
owner of the vehicle, and the apparatus will also take care of the ac- 
counting for the checks as they come in, and keep the records of the 
accounts. : ‘ 

Now I think it is just worth saying a little bit about the magnitude 
of this task. It isa big thing. If we expect some 5 million passenger 
trips per day and so on, it would take—we would have about 300 mil- 
lion observations a month as more or less a maximum figure. Before 
the days of computers, this would have been an impossible job. Today 
it is still a big job but not an impossible one. I took the trouble last 
Monday to go out to the Census, where they have some of this equip- 
ment, and conferred with Dr. Daly and Miss Armstrong, who are in 
charge of the programing of their operations, and together with them 
and Mr. Bach, who is here from Remington Rand, we came to the 
conclusion that using equipment that is now available, using programs 
that are similar to those that are now being used, we could provide 
equipment that could do the job we have in mind, at the maximum 
Jevel with 300 million observations a month. 

The equipment would cost something like $9 million. Now this is 
a maximum figure because not only in this case do we have the prob- 
ability that new equipment will come on the market but we really 
haven’t had the time to go into the programing. We are almost 
certain that better equipment configurations and better programs can 
be had than the ones on which this $9 million figure is based. You 
will find the costs in a very cursory form detailed somewhat on the 
back page of the second memorandum labeled “Revised,” given that 
we have a system. 

Perhaps I would just want to say the total cost, the outside figure 
that we aoe is just under $60 million. This figure is less than the 
cost of 4 miles of highway of the type that would be constructed within 
the District of Columbia, and at this cost one would save many times 
that in reducing the total amount of the highway system that would 
have to be constructed. We would experience a vast improvement 
in the efficiency with which the system is used. 

Now the system is extremely flexible and can impose almost any 
kind of a price tariff that you can dream up, that you can find economic 
justification for. One of the examples of what can be done—one 
problem that we have often—is very often there is a large amount of 
traffic that wants to go from A to B across the center of town. 

Now without pricing there is only one way you can prevent that 
traffic from going the shortest way, right through the center, and that 
is by restricting the construction in that center so that there is con- 
gestion, and if you make enough congestion in the center of town 
you can induce the traffic to go around, the longer way; with pricing, 
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however, you can make the price over the route through the center 
of town ‘large enough to reflect the fact that it costs very much more 
to construct lanes for traffic through the center of town. 

You can induce enough traffic to go around, maybe it will take 
them a couple of minutes ‘longer, but it will save a tremendous amount 
in highway construction costs, and this is the only way as far as I know 
that we can accomplish this sort of thing without impediment to the 
flow of traffic. It is about the only way in which we can assure that 
throughout the system we maintain a free flowing state of traffic af 
nearly all times. 

The Cuarman. May I ask you a question there? You propose 
under this price system ‘of yours to put into effect only during the peak 
hours, is that your theory a 

Mr. Vickrey. That would be my approach to it, yes. That is dur. 
ing the offpeak hours there are the facilities, if somebody wants to 
use them and has a good reason for doing so, there is really 1 no reason 
why he should be prevented and why he should be dissuaded. 

The Cuarrman. As a working professor in this field, have you ever 
tried this out for audience reaction ? 

Mr. Vickrey. I will tell you of the audience reaction I got when | 
proposed essenti lly the same thing for the New York City subways, 
The audience reaction was very adverse. I will say that while this 
makes sense to toodaidiasiaba. it seems to be politically I must confess at 
the moment somewhat unpallatable. 

The Cuatrman. I realize the political standpoint and I think those 
of us around this area here, Congressman Broyhill and myself, we 
know some responses we might get on this system. I think it is some- 
what ironical that you are trying out for size in the District of Colum- 
bia, because they can’t vote. 

Mr. Vickrey. Maybe this is the only place in which we could get a 
trial. 

The CHarrman. I am not completely ruling it out. I mean obvi- 
ously this is a plan on your part to require those who use these facili- 
ties topay forthem. That is what it boils down to. 

Mr. Vickrey. Not only those who use but those who are responsible 
for requiring that they be built to a certain size. Now the people who 
use them during the nonrush hours are not responsible for requiring 
this tremendous system to be built. They could be accommodated on 
a much smaller system. Not only it isn’t right but in my opinion it 
is wasteful to attempt to assess the capacity costs on the nonpeak user, 

One of the advantages of this type of charge is that you discourage 
the peak use at the same time that you encourage the nonpeak use, 
You spread the peak, and to some extent this would even help if you 
were to try and get a system of staggering of work hours. You would 


have something to offer. If you are going to change your time of work | 


to begin with the hour of 8 instead of 9 one of the things that you 
will be offering your employees “Well, if you come to work at 8 the 
charge for coming to work will be so much less,” that is you can rein- 
force the attempt ‘to induce people to stagger hours with a very definite 
financial incentive to do it at the same time. 

And I think while proposals for staggering hours when they have 
been tried in the absence of this financial incentive very often tend 


to break down because as soon as you successfully have staggered the | 


hours so that the peak is no longer congested, then people indivit- 
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ually say, “Well, there is no longer any congestion at the p ak. Why 
don't I go back and come to work during the peak?” and pretty soon 
you are right back where you started. This is a way of keeping that 
appening. 

ee, Pecans I think it has some possibilities. I think it has 
some definite political ramifications. I would not think it would be a 
good platform, perhaps, Professor, to launch into a political career on. 
~ Mr. Vickrey. Unfortunately I haven’t that ahead of me. 

The CHarrMAN. One never knows, you know, what may happen in 
this political world. — ee, “ares 

But it is provocative and it is a method indicating how to make 
people who apparently are the main users of these highway systems 
in the peak morning hours and the afternoon and evening rush hours, 
make them pay the penalties for using the highways at this particular 
time. : 

I guess that is what you are saying. | 

Mr. Vickrey. Yes, in a sense, here is a system. I am saying here is 
the way I would use it. Perhaps the political factors in the situation 
are such that what people generally want to do with a system like 
this is something else than what I personally would do if I had the 
final say. 

The system is still a useful system even though it is not used the way 
I would use it, certainly. And for another thing, while, to my mind, 
the revenue generated by this system is not the most important thing, 
nevertheless as I have looked at some of these proposals and have seen 
some of the difficulty that has been encountered in dreaming up ways 
to finance this tremendous highway system, I am convinced that some- 
thing like this is needed to alleviate the financial burden. And it 
does this in two ways: In the first place if you have this system, it 
puts a damper on the use of the system at the peak, then you don’t 
have to build such a big system in the first place. 

And then, of course, you do get some revenues and the revenues 
that you get, though they may not pay the entire cost but they will 
go along toward paying the full cost. And so this system really might 
make it possible for the highway system for the District to be financed 
in a large measure locally, or at least locally plus whatever Federal 
subsidy is available on a uniform basis, and would then not make it 
necessary to make a special plea for special treatment for the District 
merely because it is the seat of the Government. 

It is true Washington, as the seat of the Government, should have 
a first-rate transportation system. But on the other hand, Washing- 
ton, D.C., as one of the wealthiest areas in the country on the basis of 
per capita income, I think it is in a poor position to go crying to the 
taxpayers of the country at large for a contribution to meet its own 
transportation needs. I think that, ideally, the District and the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area should not ask for special favors in this 
respect. 

The Crarrman. Thank you, Professor. Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative Broynity. If an effort was made to put a program 
like this into effect, how would you control the many vehicles that do 
not have the response blocks or whatever that little gadget is there. 

Mr. Vickrey. This system does require backing up with an auxiliary 
system. Now, the other system which I have not taken the trouble to 
describe consists of cameras which are manufactured by a firm in 
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Brooklyn by the name of Taller & Cooper, which are used at present 
at tollgates in order to audit the collections that are made by the 
collectors. But they can easily be set to photograph either all carg 
or all cars that do not produce a response or all cars that don’t produce 
a response plus a certain proportion of those that do produce a response 
so that you will havea check. 

Now, if you were to have a cordon around the district where you 
had these cameras and a few at intervals within the district, not at 
every control point but at some, you would have at least the means 
for enforcing whatever regulations you had concerning the require- 
ment that visitors from out of State, if they are going to stay here 
more than 2 weeks or a month or what have you, would have to acquire 
an appropriate response block. 

Mr. Gururm. Otherwise they would be free ? 

‘ Mr. Vickrey. Free; yes. Short visits could very easily be allowed 
ree, 

Representative Broyuity. If you were passing through, you could 
just keep on going ¢ 

Mr. Vickrey. Yes; if you were going in for a day or two, and so on, 
and this is just your visit, you have the keys to the city. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions / 

Mr. Guruerm. I think I would like to have a moment by way of 
explanation, Mr. Chairman. ; 

The difficulties of trying to charm money out of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay the costs of improvements to the highway system of 
the District of Columbia and this metropolitan region seem to me very 
substantial in the experience of this committee, and so much so, in my 
judgment, that they warrant no stone being left unturned to explore 
methods by which some self-supporting or certainly some more nearly 
self-supporting system of providing for these costs could be realized. 

I think that we are now dealing with a program that reaches far 
into the future, to 1980, forexample. We are dealing with a program 
that assumes a very unrealistic expectation that the highway system 
funds will continue to be available indefinitely. I believe we are 
obliged, if we are sensitive to the urgency of the transportation situa- 
tion, to explore even to the farthest horizon systems of this kind. 

The Cuarrman. I think it is well to take a look at every possibility. 
We are getting down to the final 2 or 3 days of this hearing, and cer- 
tainly money questions will loom big as we get down to the last day. 
We appreciate your coming here, Professor. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM VICKREY TO THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS | 


My name is William Vickrey. I am professor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a consultant to this committee. I have been interested in urban 


transportation for some years: in 1951 I made a study of subway fare structures 


for the Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey of the City of New York. | 
have also been associated with the study of Washington metropolitan transit ina 
minor way as a consultant to the Institute of Public Administration, but I appear 
here in a personal capacity and not as representing either the Institute of Public 
Administration or Columbia University. 

My purpose in appearing here before you today is to lay before you certain pos 
sibilities for promoting the efficient utilization of transportation facilities that 
have only recently become technologically realizable. These possibilities have 
not, I believe, as yet been given adequate consideration in the planning of trans 
portation facilities. As recently as 1955, Dick Netzer, economist for the Federal 
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Reserve Bank of Chicago, in speaking on highway finance to a meeting of the 
National Tax Association, remarked: “* * * we simply cannot link prices, costs, 
and demand for every unit of highway service: We cannot construct a tollgate 
at each and every intersection, and there is no way of ‘metering’ highway service— 
like electric or water service, for example—that would take a meter on each 
vehicle which records not only mileage, but the kind of road used, the time 
of day, and so on. * * *” This may have been true enough at the time he spoke, 
put recent technological developments in electronics have placed within reach 
and within reasonable cost the possibility of assessing against the users of the 
metropolitan streets and highways a set of charges that can be tailored about 
as closely to the costs occasioned by the actual usage as these costs themselves 
can be estimated. This can be done without interrupting or even slowing the flow 
of traffic, and at a cost that will be minute compared to the savings produced in 
inducing a more economical and less congested pattern of traffic flow and a more 
economical apportionment of traffic between the various available modes of trans- 
portation. It would, moreover, go far toward solving the financial problems asso- 
ciated with the provision of the expensive facilities required to provide adequate 
transportation in a modern metropolis. 

Before trying to present the techniques that might be used, I would like to 
indicate in a general way why it is particularly important to bring metropolitan 
highway use under a pricing system such as we use for water, telephone, elec- 
tricity, or mail service, and why the situation for metropolitan streets and high- 
ways differs radically from that for rural intercity highways and secondary 
‘oads. 

, Generally speaking, once a decision has been reached to build a secondary road 
to a given standard of comfort and safe speed, variations in the traffic on that 
road will produce negligible variations in the outlays required to maintain this 
standard of speed and comfort. Traffic rarely reaches a level on such roads as 
to cause noticeable congestion, and while a higher traffic level may make it worth 
while to build the road to higher standards (because the improvement will be 
more valuable because experienced by more people), nevertheless it will usually 
be the case that substantial additional traffic can be carried on the existing road 
without making travel on the road significantly less satisfactory for the former 
users, and with only minor, if any, effects on the required maintenance outlays. 
Thus even though it might be “fair,” in some sense, to charge the users of such 
roads a high price for such use, commensurate with the relatively high cost of 
the road per vehicle-mile of use, any reduction in the volume of traffic that the 
imposition of such a charge might cause would represent a loss of use-value: The 
road would become less useful rather than more useful because of the charge. 
However fair such a charge might seem, imposing the charge would result in 
economic waste. 

On rural intercity highways, on the other hand, it is generally much more 
nearly true to say that increased traffic is likely either to cause congestion to 
other users, or to require in the long run that additional roads or lanes be con- 
structed to bring congestion back to the previous level and preserve the previous 
users from a deterioration of the service they had been obtaining. It is, there- 
fore, proper to discourage such additional traffic unless such additional traffic 
is considered sufficiently worthwhile to justify this cost, whether this cost be 
borne by other users or by the highway department. The natural test of wheth- 
er this additional traffic is sufficiently worthwhile is whether those who benefit 
from it are willing to pay a charge commensurate with the costs to which their 
use gives rise. However, for rural highways bearing a moderately heavy volume 
of traffic, the heavy use results in a cost per vehicle-mile that is not too far from 
the amount the users pay in the form of fuel and registration taxes, so that the 
existing situation, while not ideal in this respect, is not too far from an economic 
one. 

When it comes to metropolitan streets and highways, however, the situation is 
entirely different. It is relatively rare that additional traffic can be accommo- 
dated in the flow without at least some impairment of the free movement of the 
previously existing traffic. More important, the cost of providing additional road- 
ways is vastly greater than for rural highways. This is brought out by the fact 
that even within the Washington metropolitan area, costs per lane-mile for the 
additional construction contemplated under the “auto-dominant plan,” plan I, 
over and above that provided for in the recommended plan, plan IV, amount to 
some $3 million for the mileage within the District of Columbia, as compared 
with only $600,000 per lane-mile in the remainder of the metropolitan area, even 
though this latter construction still involves some fairly heavily built up areas. 
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A gasoline tax that might be an appropriate charge for the use of rural highways 
thus becomes totally inadequate to provide a reasonable approximation to the 
cost for users of the metropolitan streets and highways. 

You are probably already well aware that we are not talking about small 
sums. It is instructive, however, to bring out explicitly just what the magnitude 
of the appropriate charges would be if the costs of urban traffic are to be brought 
home to the individual user. The transportation survey that has been carried 
out under the auspices of the National Capital Planning Commission provides us 
with excellent data to show how extremely expensive it is to provide for highway 
service on the scale demanded by the traffic levels projected for 1980. If we com- 
pare the “auto dominant” plan I with the “recommended” plan IV, we find that 
the difference in capital costs for highway construction is $568 million, while 
the difference in the cost of parking facilities is another $125 million, a total of 
$694 million (see p. 48 of the “Transportation Plan’). If we ask what this extra 
$694 million is providing for, we find that the difference in the number of pas. 
senger trips by private automobile is 250,000 per working day. But of these, 
something over half are non-rush-hour trips that would have been adequately 
accommodated on the smaller highway system without undue congestion: the 
trips that actually gave rise to the need for the larger highway system are the 
rush-hour trips, which can be estimated at roughly 108,000 per day. Using an 
average of 1.8 passengers per car, and converting to a round trip basis, this gives 
30,000 car round trips per day during the peak traffic periods (see p. 51 of “Trans- 
portation Plan”). Dividing the difference in investment by the difference in car 
round trips, we find that for each car that makes a daily round trip during the 
rush hours, an investment of $23,000 must be made to provide the needed road- 
way and parking space. Or to put the matter in somewhat larger terms, for each 
1,000 cars added to the daily rush hour traffic, $23 million, more or less, must be 
spent on highways and parking facilities to maintain the flow of traffic at the 
same standards of freedom from congestion. 

There may, of course, be other factors involved, and this $23,000 estimate is 
quite rough, but at least it is of the right order of magnitude. Although this 
figure is derived from the difference between the plan I configuration and the 
plan IV configuration, a figure for the capital investment required for each 
rush-hour round trip would probably not be very far from $23,000 if calculated 
for alternate plans involving a volume of traffic slightly less or slightly greater 
than that anticipated under plan IV. 

Assuming that some figure of this general magnitude is valid, it would be very 
much in order, before embarking on any plan involving expenditures on this 
scale to ask just how many people who drive their car to work during the rush 
hours would be willing to continue to do so if the car they had to use cost them 
$25,000 instead of $2,000? Or to put it another way, how often would the average 
driver be willing to pay $4 or so per round trip for this privilege, so as to amor- 
tize this $23,000 investment on the basis of 250 working days a year and 4 per- 
cent interest? All this, of course, would be over and above the cost of maintain- 
ing and operating the car itself. And if the average driver, or even a substantial 
number of them, would not be willing to make such a payment, but would rather 
use a reasonably adequate mass transit facility, is it proper to spend the money 
in this way for him, make no charge or only an inadequate charge for the use 
of the facility, and then levy added taxes on him as he and others abandon 
mass transit and swarm over the “free” facility? 

It is no use arguing that in some average sense the average motorist pays for 
what he uses through higher gasoline taxes or higher license fees, or even through 
higher property taxes or income taxes. Unless the amount he pays is made to 
vary specifically with the amount of his own individual rush-hour usage of the 
highways, the results can be disastrously expensive. The situation is somewhat 
comparable to what sometimes happens when a group meets at a restaurant and 
decides, in order to reduce the bookkeeping, that the group bill will be split 
evenly among the members. Unless the members of the group are unusually un- 
selfish in their behavior, what frequently happens is that everyone finds himself 
eating a high-priced steak dinner, and of course paying for it, since no individual 
will be able to reduce his own share of the group bill very much by his own self- 
restraint, even though most or all of the group would have preferred to economize 
with the goulash. 

As long as no substantial direct charge is made for the use of the highway sys- 
tem, it is very difficult for a mass transit system to fulfill its proper role. Even 
if mass transit service is free and of excellent quality, it can attract only a lim- 
ited patronage in competition with the free highway system, particularly in a 
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community with a high and rapidly rising standard of living, unless, indeed, the 
highway system is kept so limited that it becomes seriously congested while by 
some means this congestion is prevented from similarly affecting the transit 
system. And, of course, a poorly patronized transit system is likely to provide 
relatively infrequent service, which, in turn, results in poor patronage in a 
yicious spiral. 

In the absence of any pricing of highway usage, we seem to be faced with the 
following dilemma. Either we construct a highway system of extravagant pro- 
portions, which, while no greater than needed to carry its volume of traffic with- 
out congestion, is nevertheless much larger than the users would be willing to 
pay for if they had their choice between paying their share or doing without the 
facility or with one less ample, and being relieved of the corresponding share of 
the cost. Alternatively, we construct a highway system that is severely congested 
during rush hours, sufficiently so that many resort to rail transit as the better 
alternative, if that is available, or possibly to bus transit if the buses can be suf- 
ficiently insulated from the impact of congestion, itself an expensive arrangement 
to provide. Nor is there any particularly attractive middle ground. Specific 
pricing of highway usage is needed, and needed badly. 

In terms of recent and current technological developments, there are at least 
two reasonably feasible methods of assessing specific charges for the use of the 
metropolitan streets and highways in close correspondence to the nature and 
amount of use. The basic principle in both of them is that an automatic record 
is made of the identity of cars passing a number of checkpoints. These records 
can be made without any need for the continuous presence of personnel at the 
checkpoints, and without any need for the cars to slow down. These records are 
then taken to a central processing center, where the records are transferred 
automatically to magnetic tape, and are then sorted by a digital computer, which, 
when it has assembled all of the records pertaining to a particular car, will 
determine an appropriate charge in accordance with the time and location of 
these various records, and prepare an itemized monthly bill ready for mailing 
to the registered owner of the car. 

The two methods differ primarily in the method by which this initial record 
is made. One of these methods is electronic, the other photographic. While 
each of these methods has some advantages that the other lacks, the present 
discussion will deal primarily with the electronic method, since this is at the 
stage where a working model is available. 

The other major part of the system consists of digital computer operations 
which, while they are well tried and proven in other applications, are still a very 
recent development of only the past 7 or 8 years, so that the capabilities of the 
equipment are still of considerable novelty. While the volume of the original 
records to be generated may at first seem vast, and the problem of sorting and 
handling this mass of data may seem overwhelming, computers are now avail- 
able capable of dealing with this data at reasonable cost. Moreover the rate 
of improvement in this field is so rapid that by the time serious consideration 
is to be given to actual installation of such a system, this cost will have been 
doubtless further reduced. 

Roughly, we may consider that the traffic projections contemplate some 5 
million passenger trips per day, or about 3 million car trips per day, 90 million 
car trips per month, so that if a fairly dense network of detection stations is 
assumed, such as to produce an average of 3 observations per trip, we have a 
total of about 300 million observations a month to process. This appears a truly 
formidable job, one which would have been impossible to contemplate before the 
days of electronic digital computers. Even if the records are limited to rush 
hours, and the network of checkpoints is made much less dense, it seems likely 
that something like 50 to 100 million records a month would require processing, 
even allowing for some curtailment of traffic under the restraint of the pricing 
system. The handling of such data volumes, however, is well within the capa- 
bilities of computers that are now available at a quite reasonable cost. 

Last Monday, indeed, I was able to confer with Dr. Joseph Daly and Miss 
Dorothy Armstrong, of the Census Bureau, and while our investigation of the 
problem was relatively brief, we came to the general conclusion that the maxi- 
mum job of processing 300 million observations could be performed using equip- 
ment similar to that in operation at the Census Bureau and programing techniques 
also not greatly different from those currently in use, with equipment that Mr. 
Bach of Remington Rand, who is here with me this afternoon, tells me can be 
purchased for roughly $9 million. This again is a maximum figure, since we 
explored the problem primarily in terms of only one of the many computers avail- 
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able, and in terms of programs that are already familiar; further examination 
would probably reveal methods of doing the job for less. Again if the system jg 
less extensive than the maximum system, or is operated primarily during rush 
hours, so as to produce a smaller volume of data, the processing cost would be 
reduced in approximate proportion. 

If to this $9 million for central processing equipment we add some $4.5 
to $8 million for the peripheral detection and recording equipment, and $4 
million for some 2 million response blocks at $20 each, the total cost of the 
system come to well within $60 million, even for a maximal system. 

I would like now to review some of the salient potential advantages of g 
flexible and specific pricing system such as the one we have just been describing, 
Naturally, your committee is not prepared at this time to take any definitive action 
toward the adoption of such a system. But in any planning for the transporta. 
tion facilities of the Washington metropolitan area, it is in order to give systems 
such as this one serious consideration. In particular, it is highly important 
that in any legislation providing for a corporation or other body to deal with the 
transportation problems of the area, appropriate authorization be given for the 
use of pricing schemes such as this one in the development of an integrated, 
coordinated, and above all an efficiently used transit system. 

One of the advantages of this pricing system is its extreme flexibility, which 
can be used, among other things, to improve the efficiency of the traffic distriby- 
tion. For example, traffic between points on opposite sides of the central areg 
can often be provided for most economically by an outer or intermediate loop 
route, which while it may be slightly longer than a direct route through the 
eenter or via an inner loop, involves much lower construction costs. Without 
pricing, either the inner loop is built to a restricted capacity and congestion 
develops which induces some of the traffic to use the outer loop, or large addi- 
tional sums must be spent in providing additional lanes for the inner loop, 
whereas adding the same capacity to the outer loop route would be very much 
less expensive and might involve in many cases only a negligibly longer driving 
time. Pricing makes it possible to divert the traffic for which the minute or two 
saving in time is not worth the difference in cost, from the inner loop route to 
the outer loop route, thus lowering the total cost of the highway system. More- 
over the pricing system is flexible enough so that at periods of low traffic yol- 
ume when ample capacity exists in the inner loop, traffic can flow through the 
inner loop uninhibited by any charge. The diversion is thus limited to the 
periods during which it is necessary. 

More generally, the form of pricing here being suggested would make it pos- 
sible to impose restraint on the use of highways during periods of threatened 
congestion without detracting from the fullest economical usage of the highways 
at other times. This means, among other things, that an appropriate incentive 
ean be automatically provided for those who can, to avoid the use of the high- 
ways during the rush hours, and to transfer their usage to hours when traffic 
is lighter. This in turn will “spread the peak,” in a manner more general 
and less arbitrary than through imposing arbitrary “staggering” of hours, and 
the costs of the system will be shared over a larger number of peak users per 
lane of road, which in turn will make it possible to reduce the charges for peak 
use considerably below the figure of $4 per round trip indicated above. 

Pricing of highway use will thus make it possible to provide at reasonable cost 
for uncongested and speedy transportation anytime, anywhere, for anyone for 
whom the occasion is sufficiently urgent to warrant the payment of the corres- 
ponding charge. Without pricing, it is very likely that during the rush hours 
this degree of freedom of movement would not be available to anyone at any 
price, short of the cost involved in the advance clearing of the ronte, unless in- 
deed the entire highway system is expanded to extravagant levels. 

The records produced by the system would, incidentally, make it possible to 
provide fairly uniform and equitable enforcement of speed restrictions: Indeed 
for minor speeding infractions a moderate fine might be imposed automotically 
as part of the highway use charge, set forth of course with an itemization of 
the time and place of the offense. Habitual offenders could be signaled for more 
individualized attention. Another byproduct would be that operators of trucks 
and other fleets would be provided, if desired, with a fairly complete record of the 
movements of their vehicles which would be of considerable value in checking 
the improper use of their vehicles. 
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It is a specific feature of the pricing system here suggested that it is to be ap- 
plied to the street and highway system as a whole, and not merely to bits and 
pieces of it. Where tolls are collected only on selected facilities, such as on the 
pridges, tunnels, and parkways in the New York area, this often has a very 
unfortunate effect on the routing of traffic. Not only is there a certain amount 
of “shun piking” around to toll stations on the parkways, but there is a great 
deal of diversion of traffic away from new capacious facilities on which tolls 
are charged and toward the older, more congested facilities which have acquired 
a “free” status. As examples of this we have the Manhattan approaches to the 
Queensborough and Manhattan Bridges: The imposition of tolls on these bridges 
and the corresponding reduction of tolls on the competing facilities such as the 
Triborough Bridge, the Queens Midtown Tunnel and the Battery-Brooklyn Tun- 
nel would go a considerable way toward relieving these seriously congested sit- 
uations. Such situations would be avoided entirely under the scheme here 
suggested. ‘ 

As applied to Washington, it is contemplated that the control points should 
more or less completely block off the area into zones, so that it would not be 
possible to go from one zone to another without passing a checkpoint. This 
does not necessarily mean that the charge should be the same on an expressway 
as on a local street, but that any difference in charge should be made to cor- 
respond to some public interest in inducing the motorist to choose one route 
rather than another. It would not, in general, be possible for the motorist to 
obtain a lower charge by using an abnormal route unless that route is in some 
relevant sense a low cost route at the time, whether because of reduced con- 
struction costs or usage below capacity traffic. 

Although the system is conceived primarily as a means of inducing a more 
efficient usage of the highway system, with due regard on the part of the users 
to the costs they occasion both to other users and to the highway authorities, 
the operation of the system will result in very substantial alleviation of the 
otherwise almost unmanageable financial burden on the jurisdictions involved. 
If we take as a basis for estimate the traffic projected plan 1V, and assume a 
level of charges intended to reflect the unit costs of augmenting the system to 
take care of additional traffic, we could expect the usage charges to take care 
of the carrying costs on some $1,420 million of outlays, which at 5 percent would 
imply an annual revenue of $71 million per year. The capital costs of the 
equipment required for the pricing scheme could thus be written off with some- 
thing to spare from the first year’s revenues. As an added benefit there would 
be preserved at all times a freely flowing and relatively uncongested highway 
system, a situation that would probably not be maintained under plan IV as it 
stands without usage charges. 

If, however, as seems likely, the usage charges on the seale here advocated 
should result in a substantial shift in traffic from private automobile to mass 
transit, it might be found that all of the economically worthwhile vehicular 
traffic could be taken care of with a much smaller outlay for streets and high- 
ways. If, for example, we assume that the proportion of traffic attracted to the 
express transit system is double that contemplated under plan IV, which I think 
is a not entirely inconceivable outcome, the peak vehicular traffic to be accom- 
modated would be only some 60 percent of that indicated under plan IV, the 
capital cost of the new highway construction would be reduced from some $1,803 
million to around $1,300 million, and the usage charges would cover the carrying 
charges on sole $850 million of this. The heavier utilization of mass transit 
under this system would make worthwhile a much more convenient and fre- 
quent service than would otherwise be feasible or justifiable. Rail rapid transit 
would become worthwhile for a larger number of routes, and express buses could 
be operated in the relatively congestion-free traffic without resort to the un 
economical expedient of partially utilized special lanes. 

Washington, as the Capital City, should have an outstandingly good transporta- 
tion system. But in view of the very high per capita income of the District and 
the surrounding areas, it is hardly proper to expect that cost special facilities 
should be provided at the expense of taxpayers in other areas, except to 
the extent that there is a distribution of highway funds according to reasonably 
uniform criteria. It is not intended that the collections under his pricing 
scheme would meet the whole cost of the metropolitan highway system, but 
the amount to be financed from other sources should be substantially reduced 
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by it, so as to bring this balance within what can be financed in equitable 
ways. 
APPENDIX 


A PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF POSSIBLE SCHEMES FOR AUTOMATIC TOLL ASSESSMENT 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE WASHINGTON, D.C., METROPOLITAN AREA 


(Note.—All figures given here are intended as merely a rough indication of 
orders of magnitude, and are merely preliminary impressions rather than esti- 
mates. ) 


1. Zones, segments 


We suppose the metropolitan area to be subdivided into suitable zones of such 
a size that trips remaining within a single zone will make a negligible contriby- 
tion to traffic congestion or the magnitude of the highway system needed. 
These zones will range in size from a mile or possibly less in diameter in the 
center of the area, becoming larger in the less congested areas; peripheral 
zones may be laid out so as to be generally longer in the circumferential diree. 
tion than wide in the radial direction. Zones will be laid out so as generally to 
minimize the number of thoroughfares crossing zone boundaries. Each 
thoroughfare that crosses a zone boundary will be equipped with registration 
apparatus capable of identifying each car as it passes and making a record of 
the identity of the car and the time of passage. As a rough guess, the identifi- 
eation equipment might be thought of as being set up to cover 5,000 lanes of 
traffic; the number of zones might be between 60 and 200. For purposes of 
processing, the portion of zone boundary common to any two given continguous 
zones would be termed a segment; many segments might cover only 2 or 4 lanes, 
but some might have as many as 80. There may be from 150 to 500 segments, 


2. Methods of identification 


A. Link tracer system.—Each vehicle registered in the area would be required 
to carry in a suitable location an identity block, consisting of static electrical 
elements embedded in a plastic block. These blocks are estimated to cost $20 
or less and need no batteries or other power connections. At zone boundary 
crossings, interrogator apparatus would probe the lane with electromagnetic 
waves, and the reaction of the response blocks would provide the information 
as to the identity of the car. A single interrogator would be able to handle 
several lanes of traffic over a radius of a quarter of a mile or more. The exact 
number in a given case would be a matter of relative cost. For each car thus 
detected, a record would be made giving the identification number of the vehicle, 
the date, time, and the number of the route within the segment. (As will be 
indicated later, the identity of the segment need not be recorded for each vehicle, 
but only for the series of records as a whole, as this information can more 
economically be added at a later stage in the processing.) The record may be 
made conveniently in any way suitable for further processing; for the lightly 
traveled points, at least, paper tape punching will probably be the more economi- 
eal method. The identity number recorded may also be displayed if desired, so 
that a driver can assure himself that the apparatus is working properly. 

It will, with this system, be necessary to have some control over possible tam- 
pering with the response blocks, or failure to mount them properly as required, 
as well as to limit abuses in the use of out-of-State license plates (i.e., plates 
other than District of Columbia, Maryland, or Virginia). Provision should be 
made for the mounting of automatic cameras, of a sort comparable with those 
ealled for under method (b), below, at a selected subset of the checkpoints, 
arranged to take pictures of all cars for which no response is obtained, together 
with an indication of the time and of the fact that no response was obtained. 
These cameras would also be arranged to take pictures of a random sample 
of those cars that did produce appropriate responses, together with an indica- 
tion of the electronic response obtained, so that the response can be 
checked against the license plate number and any discrepancy dealt with appro- 
priately. Such cameras might be mounted permanently at some of the high 
density points, and in particular along some complete cordon so as to provide a 
complete check of the entry and exit of all cars, to and from the center of the 
metropolitan area, but they should also be moved about at irregular time inter 
vals among the medium and low density points within the area as well. Display 
of the number recorded would also serve as a check against tampering, since & 
lack of correspondence between license plate number and number displayed 
could be observed by inspectors and others. 
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B. Taller & Cooper—Intelligent machines research system.—Each boundary: 
crossing lane is equipped with an automatic camera, a treadle, and illumination, 
so arranged that the passing of the car over the treadle actuates the camera, 
and if necessary the lights, so as to take a picture of the car and its license 
plate. The eost of the film and its processing is estimated at about 0.125 cents 
per frame, i.e., 800 frames per dollar. These films are collected at suitable 
intervals and brought to a central processing shop where they are developed and 
then put into a special reading machine which will automatically search for the 
license plate on the negative, read the license number, and convert this infor- 
mation, together with information as to the time of the observation and the 
location of the route within the segment, to an item on magnetic tape. The 
cameras used in this operation would be essentially similar to those now used 
in connection with toll collection stations on various toll roads such as the New 
York State Thruway. The reading machine would need to be specifically 
developed for this purpose; it would be essentially a modification of machines 
now being used and developed at IMR for the automatic sorting of mail, the 
reading of account numbers impressed in carbon on the back of gasoline invoices, 
in accounting for credit-card purchases, and the like. It might prove necessary 
or desirable to modify the style of numbers on the license plate, provide a special 
form of border to assist in the finding of the license plate on the negative, or 
possibly to use special paints or coatings to intensify the image, as well as to 
distinguish local license plates from out-of-State ones, especially on trucks 
bearing multiple plates. There appears to be no reasonable doubt that given a 
modification of the license plate pattern, a reading machine could be developed 
that will give satisfactory results, though unlike the Link apparatus, a working 
model is not yet available. 

Sufficient checking can be built into the system at one point or another so 
that erroneous identifications would be sufficiently unlikely as to cause no 
difficulty. Whenever the automatic machine fails, possibly after repeated at- 
tempts, to read a particular frame, arrangements can be made to read this 
frame manually, say by causing a hole to be punched in a corner of the frame, 
which would cause the film subsequently to be stopped with this frame projected 
on a screen; a clerk would then read the license plate if it is humanly legible, 
and puneh the license number and State, if required, on a keyboard which 
would cause the appropriate entry to be made on a tape. 


8. Volume and nature of data generated 


Whether generated from photographs or from electronic scanning, the 
records generated would be transferred to magnetic tape, and the subsequent 
processing would be roughly similar. Each original item would consist of 
of the identification number of the vehicle (30—40 binary digits or “bits’’) ; 
day of month (5-6 bits), hour of day (5 bits), minute (6 bits), and second 
(to the nearest 2 seconds, 5 bits): current traffic density at the point, and 
possibly at neighboring points (5 bits); direction (1 bit) ; location within the 
segment (5 bits). The whole item should thus fit comfortably into 72 bits, 
constituting two computer “words” of 36 to 48 bits each. A reel of tape con- 
taining 4,700 blocks of 720 6-bit lines would thus accommodate 280,000 items. 

Traffic projections for 1980 on the assumption of unrestricted use of free 
and uncongested streets and highways suggest a figure of some 6 million pas- 
senger trips per average weekday ; allowing 1.8 passenger per car and assuming 
that on the average each trip will produce 3 records as it crosses the various 
zone boundaries, we arrive at a figure of about 300 million items per month to 
be processed. Actually, this figure might be reduced rather drastically by sev- 
eral factors: The charges here being considered would themselves act to reduce 
the number of car trips by diverting traffic to mas transit and diminishing the 
number of trips of minor importance; it might be considered superfluous to 
obtain and process the records relating to offpeak traffic; or the geographical 
extent or the number of zones might be smaller than that contemplated here, 
which involves a system that is probably larger than would be required in the 
immediate future. For the present, however, 300 million items will be used 
as the basis for the laying out of a maximal system, even though in the event 
only 50 million or 100 million items might have to be provided for. This 
involves about 100 full reels per month. 


4. Normal processing of data—major bulk operations 


(a) Initial sort—The first processing step is to take the data relating to 
each segment, separately, and sort these data so that they are in order first by 
vehicle identity number and then by time. For a typical segment generating 
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8 reels of data per month, the sorting could be accomplished in 4 tape pasgeg 
assuming a moderately large computer, with 16 tape units and a core memory 
of either 8,000 words of 36 bits or 6,000 words of 72 bits. The first pass is an 
internal sort preducing strings of about 4,400 items; up to 512 of these stringy 
are distributed over 8 tapes mounted on tape units 9 to 16, 64 strings to a tape, 
An 8-way merge is then performed reading backwards from these 8 tapes, pro- 
ducing 64 strings of about 35,200 items each, distributed over the tapes on tape 
units 1 to 8, 8 strings to a tape. Another 8-way merge produces strings of 
about 280,000 items each, one such string on each of the 8 tapes on tape units 
9 to 16, and a final 8-way merge from these tapes produces a single string 
spread over the § tapes on units 1 to 8. It should be possible to arrange the 
mounting, rewinding, and removal of the tapes so that there would be little 
or no delay to the computer from this source. Program read-in time should 
also be negligible. In most cases it should be possible to program the eight- 
way merges to operate within tape input-output times, or nearly so. It may not 
be possible to do this quite with the internal sort program, but even with 
sorting routines now used for other purposes, the computing time would not 
be more than six or seven times tape-handling time, while programs specifically 
designed for this special problem might do very much better than this. At 
5 minutes per full reel of tape (3.5 minutes plus a 40-percent margin), this 
would require (5) (10) (1,100) minutes of computer time, or about 900 hours 
per month. This must be modified slightly to take account of the fact that 
some segments will produce more than eight reels of data and will require 
more than four passes to get a complete sort; on the other hand many of the 
smaller low traffic segments ‘will require less than four passes. The picture 
may change considerably if limited purpose units specifically designed for 
sorting become available; or if the use of computers capable of accepting 
inputs and delivering outputs on more than one tape at a time are considered. 

(b) Zone processing.—lIn this step a pair of tape units is assigned to each of 
the segments surrounding a given zone, and the sorted set of tapes relating to 
this segment is fed into the computer using these tape units alternately, and 
similarly for each of the other segments, there being in most cases about six 
segments forming the boundary of any given zone. The computer merges these 
tapes internally, considering the items in order of vehicle number and time. 
Where an inbound record is immediately followed by an outbound record for the 
same vehicle with a time difference of, say, 20 minutes or less, the computer will 
determine, from a table stored as part of the processing program for this zone, 
the number of units of highway use to be assessed in accordance with the points 
of entrance and exit, and either the time of day or the density of traffic 
reported, or possibly both. An output item will then be produced, consisting of 
the vehicle identification, time of entry, segment and location of entry, and the 
number of units of highway use to be assessed. This item should also fit within 
72 bits; if necessary the 5 bits giving the time to seconds could be suppressed in 
favor of the bits indicating the assessment and the segment. The direction bit 
can also be suppressed, since this will be apparent from the next item relative to 
that vehicle. 

If desired, the difference in time can be compared with the minimum allowable 
difference in time, and if the result is an indication of excessive speed, another 
item can be produced which will either access an appropriate automatic fine or 
produce a record for subsequent separate processing. 

Where an entrance record occurs without an exit record within a time which 
would permit the two records to be considered parts of the same trip, or similarly 
with an exit record without an entrance record, an item can be produced assessing 
a charge on the assumption that the trip continues to the center of the zone, 
based on the entry point and the indicated traffic density or the time of day. 

Bach zone would be processed separately in this way, with an appropriate 
schedule of charges loaded into memory for the processing of each zone. Each 
original item would be processed twice, once for each of the two zones on the 
opposite sides of the segment. The processing should be readily programable 
with or close to tape time, so that we have here another (2) (1,100) (5) minutes, 
or about 180 hours of computer time per month. If we think of the average trip 
as generating 8 original items, this will become 4 items after this processing, 
1 item covering the zone in which the trip originates, 2 items for the zones passed 
through, and a fourth for the zone of destination; accepting this as an effective 
average relationship, the original 1,100 reels of data become 1,500 reels. 

(c) Zone merge.—The items thus produced will be in vehicle and time sequence 
for each zone; the number of items will vary greatly from zone to zone. The 
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data for the various zones must now be merged into four strings. This may be 
done, for example, by first merging the shorter zone strings together until there 
are altogether 24 strings; these can then be put through a 6-way merge to 

roduce the required 4 strings. The preliminary mergings would probably not 
favolve more than about one-third of the total data ; we thus have 2,000 reels of 
processing at this stage, at 5 minutes per reel gives 170 hours of computer time. 

(d) Final computation.—The four strings produced by step ¢ are fed to the 
computer on four pairs of tape units. A master file of vehicle owners, listed in 
order of vehicle identification number, and containing the name and address of 
the owner, type of vehicle, status of the account, and whether or not the owner 
wants a fully itemized bill, is fed in on a fifth pair of tape units. An 11th unit 
feeds in payments, address changes, and other account changes. The principal 
output, on tapes 12 and 13 alternately, is a high-speed printed tape, organized to 
cause the printer to print five bills at a time across the width of the printer, each 
bill headed by name, address, vehicle number, followed by the account itemized 
to the extent requested by the owner: At one extreme a line for each zone 
traversed, with the point of entry, time of entry and charge indicated for each 
gone (the time and place of exit can be seen from the succeeding entry) ; many 
will prefer an itemization giving two lines per trip, one for the starting zone and 
time, and one for the terminal zone and time; others may be content with a 
simple total amount due. The amounts, in each case, are computed by adding 
the number of highway use units given by the zone processing, and multiplying 
by a factor depended on the type of vehicle as designated in the master file. 
Tape units 14 and 15 receive the updated master file. Unit 16 receives a spillout 
of unmatched items, errors, corrections, and situations requiring special atten- 
tion, for example records relating to long-delinquent accounts, records of cars 
developing an excessive number of speed violations, cars “wanted” in connection 
with other violations, identification numbers not found in the matser file, ete. If 
we allow for a master tape containing 2 million entries of 120 characters each, 6 
entries to a block or about 28,000 per reel, the master tape would run to some- 
thing less than 80 reels; adding a comparable number of entries, mostly of 12 
characters, for payments, address changes, and other transactions, brings the 
total number of reels to be processed at this stage to something less than 2,200, or 
less than 190 hours of computer time. 

(e) Bill printing.—A high speed printer printing 5 items on a line at 600 lines 
per minute has a nominal output capacity of 180,000 items per hour. However, 
not all bills will be of the same length, so that if the bill headings must be in 
horizontal alinement to register with the printing on the stock, many of the 
lines to be printed will be partially blank. This can be minimized by having the 
computer sort the bills into size classes, emitting the bill data in groups of five 
bill all within the same size class whenever such a set of five accumulates. This 
procedure will also reduce the amount of blank output tape space and economize 
computer time. Even so an allowance of some 30 percent must probably be 
made for blank space on the output tape and the printer, so that the preceding 
estimate of 190 hours of computer time for stage (d) should be revised upward 
to 250 hours, assuming that everyone wants a fully itemized bill. To the extent 
that automobile owners are satisfied with a bill itemized only by trips or possibly 
by days, or with an unitemized bill, this requirement would be reduced; it would 
probably be necessary to have the output from stage (d) contain at least an 
itemization by trips, even though this information is not printed, otherwise there 
would be no way of recovering this information at reasonable cost for specific 
account in case of a complaint of overcharging. 

If all bills are fully itemized, allowance for blank spaces, headings, and totals 
would bring the total number of items to about 400 million per month, requiring 
2,200 printer-hours per month, which could be handled by 6 units operating 
21 hours per day on the average. 

(f) Recording of payments.—The simplest procedure, and a moderately satis- 
factory one, would be to punch manually the car identification number appearing 
on a bill stub and the amount of the payment onto a tape which would then be 
sorted to provide the transactions input to stage (d). The punching would 
require verification: a redundancy check could be added to the identity number 
at stage (d) preceding, and the amounts of the payments could be checked by 
the use of a group sum. A more elegant method would be to program the printer 
tape so that the printer would print a readable code pattern on the bill stub. 
On receipt of a bill stub and check, the clerk would merely check visually 
whether the amount of the check corresponded to that of the bill stub, then feed 
check and bill stub into a machine which would read the coded pattern on the 
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bill stub, make a magnetic tape record of the payment, imprint the identity 
number and amount credited on the dorso of the check, and print a list and 


total for each batch of checks. 


It probably would not be practical to attempt 


to produce a punched bill stub either directly on the bill printer or separately 


for allocation with the bills. 


the cars on the master list making no congestion generating 
month), this volume of business could probably be handled by 
of this type, even on a single shift basis, given an arrangement 


clerks could feed the checks and stubs to it in rotating or inter 


Summary of equipment requirements 


Introductory instal- 


lat 


Items per month 
Reels of input, monthly 
Average daily hours of active recording 


Items of equipment Unit cost | Number | 


Computer, type 1105 $1, 612, 000 1 
Tape-handling units 20, 000 10 | 
Paper to magnetic tape | 

converter | 80, 000 2 | 
Printers, high-speed (with | 

buffers) i 237, 000 3 | 
Response blocks- - 20 |1, 000, 000 
Interrogators 2 5, 000 100 
Buffers (magnetic disk) 2, 000 100 
Tape punches 800 1,000 | 
Special document reader_--| 200, 000 1 | 
Cameras and _ auxiliary | 

equipment 


5, 000 100 | 


Total 


124, 883, 000 


ion 


50, 000, 000 
165 


\$1, 612, 000 


200, 000 


160, 000 


711, 000 
20, 000, 000 


500, 000 | 


200, 000 
800, 000 


200, 000 
| 


500, 000 


Probable require- 


ment 


| Number 


18 | 


4 
| 5 
2, 000, 000 
300 

300 

3, 000 

1 


200 | 


100, 000, 000 
330 


s 


Cost 


1$1, 612, 000 
360, 000 


320, 000 


1, 185, 000 
40, 000, 000 
, 500, 000 
600, 000 
400, GOO 


to 


49, 177, 000 


200, 000 | 


1, 000, 000 | 


If 500,000 bills per month are processed (many of 


trips during the 
a Single machine 
whereby severa] 
Weaving fashion. 


Maximum require- 
ment 


———_., 


300, 000, 000 
1, 100 
24 


| Number Cost 


3 | $4, 836,000 
54 1, 080, 000 


12 480, 000 

10 2, 370, 000 

2, 000, 000 | 40, 000, 000 
800 | 4,000, 000 
800 | 1, 600,000 

3, 000 2, 400, 000 

2 300, 000 


300 | 1, 500,000 


58, 566, 000 
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(Nore.—The following two reports were prepared by the staff and 
consultants of the Institute of Public Administration, as part of that 
organization’s participation in the Mass Transportation Survey. The 
report on transit fare schedules was completed at a time when alterna. 
tive layouts of express transit routes were still under consideration, 
and the routes selected for discussion are not all the same as thosg 


finally recommended. ) 
ExHIBIT 51 


REACHING AN EconoMIC BALANCE BETWEEN MASS TRANSIT AND PROVISION Fog 
INDIVIDUAL AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC 


William Vickrey, July 1958 
INCREMENTAL COSTS OF RUSH-HOUR TRIPS 


No comparison of methods for providing local transportation facilities for 
a metropolitan area would be complete without some indication of the relative 
incremental costs of caring for rush-hour traffic by various methods. To come 
to intelligent decisions it is necessary to be aware of the consequences for costs 
of shifts in the division of the total traffic between one medium and another. 
In the light of these cost consequences, measures may appear appropriate that 
might be dismissed as too extreme or inappropriate in the absence of a full 
appreciation of what these costs mean when reduced to terms of cost per trip, 

The following table, while subject to a wide margin of error and to some very 
serious qualifications as to possible bias in the underlying data, can be con- 
sidered to give at least a general idea of the order of magnitudes involved, for 
the purposes of a preliminary discussion. 


TABLE I.—Incremental costs of rush hour travel by various modes 





Investment cost 


























Operating Total cost 
cost per |Investment|] Rate of Cost per | per round 
round trip | per round capital round trip 
trip per charge trip 
year (percent) 
NING. a. es Unstinanaen bee $0. 35 $2. 70 15 $0. 40 $0.75 
Rail: 

At constant frequency-...-.-...-.--... .12 4.20 10 .42 4 
At constant train length..-.-.......... .19 4.20 10 . 42 .61 
—=}|= = =|=— = _ === 

Private automobile, 1 person: 
Expressways and streets......-.--.-...]------------ 63. 00 5 3.15 3.15 
Out-of-pocket operating expenses. ...-. PO Linc Le haabta tian scckadne)-cewdenee 30 
PORRICW ITE PATE oii nd 00 32 oo 2 och aa panne atic= [a> = 0603 s050-)- nh ee= 2 3.45 
Parking, central area. .-......--.---...- . 20 10. 00 8 . 80 1.0 
Ce cs cca cacentedileacnns pnked oeaeaeeaetelbeensaecsee |------------ 4.45 
Persons per car (average) .-------------.--- ‘n ‘1.5 1.8 2 6 
Cost per person, without parking-.......-- $3. 45 $2. 30 $1.95 $1.75 $0. 60 
Cost per person, with parking. ----..--....- $4. 45 $2. 95 $2. 50 $2. 25 $0. 75 

| 





The salient figure of $63 of highway investment per round trip per year perhaps 
deserves some comment, as this is what accounts for most of the striking varia- 
tion in costs. The difference between the highway outlay called for under the 
recommended plan and under the auto dominant plan is $590 million. Cor- 
responding. to this difference in costs is a difference of about 45,000 persons 
traveling by auto during the morning peak hour to the zero sector. In addition 
there is some traffic with other destinations that forms, over part of its total 
journey, part of the controlling volumes of total traffic upon which the lane 
requirements in the various plans are based ; with due allowance for the smaller 
average mileage over which the traffic not destined to zero sector will be a part of 
the dominant flow, a division of 65,000 persons would appear appropriate for 
determining the degree to which each of the 45,000 rush hour trips is responsible 
for the difference in cost. Allowing 1.8 persons per car, this is equivalent to 
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36,000 car trips during the peak hour, and the cost differential works out at 
$16,300 per daily car trip, or on the basis of 260 heavy traffic days per year, this 
pecomes $63 per rush hour vehicle round trip per year. : 

The percentages used for capital charges are admittedly somewhat arbitrary ; 
they are intended to cover interest and amortization or depreciation, plus possibly 
some allowance for taxes foregone on taxable property taken for highway or 
parking use; if anything they probably somewhat understate the relative cost 
of providing for private automobile transportation. ; 

These figures, rough as they are, serve to point up the relatively high cost of 
providing facilities for large scale rush hour movement by private automobile 
in urbanized areas. Some of the implied questions raised by these figures are: 

a. Is it not excessively wasteful to insist on providing free facilities on a 
scale which may greatly exceed that which the users would require if they were 
asked to pay a price individually for the service they use commensurate with 
its cost? 
ah Are there possibilities for the diversion of traffic from private automobiles 
to mass transit which have not been fully explored? 

ce. Are there possibilities for inducing a reduction in the intensity of the peak 
movement which have not been exploited ? 

d. Are all of these trips really necessary, in the sense of being of sufficient 
importance, even including all of the indirect benefits and consequences, to 
warrant the indicated heavy expenditures? 


THE FREE HIGHWAY TRADITION AND URBAN CONGESTION 


Highway planning and finance is strongly conditioned by a long tradition of 
planning in terms of predominantly free highways, financed either from general 
tax revenues or from fuel and similar taxes representing a relatively modest 
addition to other costs of operating automobiles. As applied to nonurban roads 
and highways, this has worked fairly well. On low traffic secondary roads, the 
incremental costs in the form of wear and tear or increased congestion caused 
by incremental traffic has been generally negligible, and once the decision has 
been made at the governmental level to construct such roads in such a manner 
as to provide a given standard of alinement, grade, and paving, little purpose 
would be served by imposing any constraints on their use, aside from weight 
restrictions designed to prevent breakdown from overloading. On heavily 
traveled roads, construction costs in nonurbanized areas have been such that 
the cost of providing for additional traffic while maintaining a constant or even 
improved level of service has not been much if any in excess of the user charges 
imposed through fuel and other taxes. It is therefore only rarely, in these areas, 
that the use of the facility is carried to the point where the costs imposed on 
fellow users, taxpayers, and others by the last increment of use has outweighed 
to any significant extent the benefit derived by the user. Most such occasions 
involve accidents, emergencies, or contingencies of various kinds, or not readily 
controlled occasions such as holidays and special events. 

Urban highway conditions, however, are so radically different that the appli- 
cation of this philosophy in this area is likely to produce very wasteful conse- 
quences. It becomes impossible, or at least prohibitively expensive, to preserve 
a reasonably free-flowing condition on streets and expressways during rush 
hours. At least for the Washington area, under the assumptions upon which 
the traffic assignments have thus far been based, even with the most attractive 
transit system feasible, if the assumption is made that competing with this there 
is a free-flowing highway system without tolls or other constraints on its use, 
a volume of automobile traffic is projected that calls for a highway system that 
appears out of the question on technical grounds alone, even aside from cost 
considerations. In the absence of other constraints on highway use, there is 
then implicit in all of the plans proposed a degree of rush hour highway con- 
gestion sufficiently severe to cause a diversion of a substantial number of potential 
private car users to transit, or perhaps the complete abandonment of a substantial 
number of trips that would otherwise be made. Under urban conditions we 


cannot have both free flowing rush hour traffic and the absence of user charges 


or other constraints on highway use. One or the other of these desiderata 
must vield. 


CONGESTION AND EXPRESS BUS SERVICE 


Permitting such a degree of congestion to develop raises additional prob- 
lems in connection with plans for express bus service. If the bus service is non- 
48375—60——31 
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segregated and uses the same lanes and facilities as other traffic, then it becomes 
subject to the same delays that affect private cars, so that the attractiveness of 
the bus over the private car in terms of time tends to vanish. If this is to pp 
avoided, it then becomes essential to provide for segregated bus lanes on the 
routes that are subject to this congestion and possibly, in addition, for som 
means of insulating the buses from the effects of congestion in the central bugi. 
ness district during the distribution portion of their run. The additional cost oy 
providing this segregation is likely to be considerable, and it is not at all clear 
that the estimates presented for express bus operation include an adequate a). 
lowance on this score. The extra ramps and roadway separations required may 
not be a major item, but in many cases it will not be possible to have bus traffic 
closely geared to an integral number of lanes, so that lanes devoted exclusively 
to bus traffic will be only partially utilized. The estimates for bus operation 
appear to have been based on the assumption that in the majority of cases buses 
would be accommodated in the lanes planned for the general flow of traffic, anq 
where bus traffic alone is less than the full capacity of a lane, the cost of the 
full lane that would be required for segregated operation has apparently not 
been charged. 

More important, in the absence of constraints on highway use it is not at all 
clear how the congestion likely to develop on the local CBD streets is to be pre 
vented from slowing the bus distribution service down to the point where it fails 
to compete timewise with private automobiles. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CONSTRAINTS ON RUSH HOUR AUTO TRAFFIC 


The economics of constraints on rush hour highway use can be illustrated at 
the planning level as follows. Under the recommended plan, total peak hour 
traffic to the zero sector is put at 145,000 persons, of whom 100,000 are assumed 
to use transit, and 45,000 to use automobiles. If some means could be found of 
diverting an additional 15,000 persons to transit from automobiles, and if we as- 
sume that the diversion is most effective for solo automobile traffic so that we 
have an average of 1.5 persons per car for this diverted traffic, then costs of 
$44,500 per day would be avoided by reason of the reduced automobile traffic, 
assuming the highway construction program to be cut back so as to preserve the 
same degree of congestion; the increased cost of providing transit service of the 
same quality as before would be only $10,000 per day, a saving of $34,500 per 
day, or $8,800,000 per year on the basis of 255 heavy traffic days per year. 

Conversely, if for some reason the attractiveness of transit turns out to be 
less than anticipated, and if the traffic divides 85,000 on transit and 60,000 in 
automobiles, then if congestion is to be limited to the same level as is assumed 
in the traffic assignment as presented, additional costs of $8,800,000 per year will 
be required. 

In the above comparisons we have assumed that 36 percent of transit passen- 
gers used rail, the change in traffic being taken care of on a constant frequency 
basis by adjusting the length of the trains. If the adjustment is on a constant 
train length basis, the figure would be $10,500, and if the system is an all-bus 
system, the figure would be $11,200; as a partial offset to these higher costs in 
the latter two cases, there would be some added benefit through increased fre- 
quency of service and possibly, in the case of bus service, a greater variety of 
routes. But the differential is, in any case, of the same order of magnitude. 

On a short run basis, the same underlying relationship reveals itself in a 
slightly different form. A lane of expressway can be considered to have a nomi- 
nal capacity of 1,500 cars per hour, at which rate of flow traffic can be considered 
to be generally free-flowing and subject only to delays of a minor or exceptional 
sort. At 1,800 cars per hour, we may assume that traffic still flows at a good 
speed as long as weather conditions are favorable and no traffic incidents occur, 
but any unfavorable developments tend to cause delays of considerable magni- 
tude, and driving is in any case a somewhat trying experience for the average 
driver. Beyond 1,800 cars per hour we may consider that conditions deteriorate 
rapidly ; traffic is slowed and access is difficult ; queues lengthen, and attempts by 
more cars to pass over a given stretch may merely result in the forcible spreading 
of the traffic over a longer period by holding up the excess traffic until the peak 
demand subsides. In the absence of constraints on traffic, and in the absence of 
highway facilities approaching the impossible levels called for by the auto-domi- 
nant program, we can expect highway traffic to be somewhere in the 1,800 to 
2,000 car per lane range, let us say 1,900 cars per lane per hour. 
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It would not be possible to remedy this situation merely by increasing the 
number of lanes by 25 percent: the result is not the division of the former traffic 
among more lanes, but the att raction of more traffic as conditions get better, 
so that the final result will be not the division of the former traffic among more 
lanes, Which would have given a very tolerable level of 1,520 cars per lane per 
hour, but rather say 1,850 cars per lane per hour. The lanes really required to 
provide free flow when additional traffic is allowed to add itself to the flow with- 
out limit, would be excessive. 2 tesa 

Suppose, however, that sufficient inducement is given to say 20 percent of the 
traffic to cause them to shift to transit, or possibly to abandon their trips en- 
tirely, and to stay off the highway with their private cars in spite of the sub- 
sequent improvement in traffic conditions. It would then be possible for the 
remaining 1,520 cars per hour to move freely over the highway system, which they 
could not do under any previous highway program ; on the other hand the traffic 
that is shifted is enjoying a service which, while in some respects inferior to 
that which those who remain on the highways are now enjoying, is only slightly 
inferior to the congested highway travel which is what they would get if they 
all went back to the highway. Particularly if there is a substantial number of 
automobile users who have only a very slight margin of preference for this 
mode of transportation over the alternatives, a very great gain to the other high- 
way users can be secured at only very slight inconvenience to those on the 
margin. 

Still another way of looking at the matter is to consider that there are always 
in a community individual highway trips to be made for which any conceivable 
form of transit is a very inferior substitute. It is likely to be of considerable 
value to at least some of those making such trips, to be able to make them, even 
during rush hours, under reasonably free-flowing traffic conditions. Without 
constraints it may become prohibitively expensive to provide free-flowing con- 
ditions for such traffic. With constraints on the use of the highway system, how- 
ever, conditions can be created such that every person for whom it is adequately 
important to use his private automobile for a given trip will be able to do so 
under reasonably satisfactory conditions, an opportunity that would be com- 
pletely closed to him if the free-highway tradition is adhered to. 


METHODS OF REDUCING RUSH HOUR TRAFFIC 


It is accordingly of the utmost importance, in evaluating plans for traffic 
facilities, to consider the various ways by which their use may be suitably con- 
trolled. Such control may be either direct constraints related directly to the 
use made of the highways themselves, or constraints applied to complementary 
facilities such as parking, or inducements attached to the use of substitute facili- 
ties such as mass transit. 


REDUCED TRANSIT FARES 


One possibility is to reduce transit fares, even though this may mean operating 
the transit system at a deficit. Suppose, for example, that transit fares are 
eliminated altogether, or perhaps merely reduced to a nominal level of 5 cents 
from an average of, say, 25 cents for a one-way trip. Suppose that rush hour 
transit riding thereupon increases by 30,000, of which 15,000 comes from reduced 
automobile traffic, the remainder being additional trips not previously made. 
Then if we assume the highway construction program to be cut back to the point 
where the same degree of congestion occurs as would have occurred under the 
original program, the total cost of providing for auto traffic would again be re- 
duced by $44,500 per day, while the cost of providing transit would be increased 
by $20,000 per day, a net decrease in the cost of transit facilities of $24,500 per 
day, or $6,200,000 per year. With this saving we have provided for 15,000 new 
round trips valued at 30 cents on the average (since the riders in question were 
formerly not willing to pay the round trip fare of 50 cents, but are now willing 
to pay 10 cents) or an additional service value of $4,500 per day. On the other 
hand the service used by the riders who gave up auto riding may be said to be 
on the average less valuable than their former auto ride by 60 cents, since if we 


assume that their out-of-pocket expense, including parking, averaged 90 cents 


per passenger, their previous cost differential was 90 cents minus 50 cents or 40 
cents for the round trip, while the new cost differential is 90 cents minus 10 cents, 
or 80 cents: those who shift will be indicating that the value differential between 
the two modes of transportation lies for them between these two cost differentials, 
and we can assume that the average value differential is at the midpoint of the 
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interval. Thus we have a reduction in cost of $24,500, a gain in service value to 
new riders of $4,500, a loss in service value to shifting riders of $9,000, a net gain 
from this change of $20,000 per day. 

Unfortunately it would not be possible, in general, to offer such low fares 
to rush-hour riders without offering equally low fares to others, partly because 
of the political objections to discrimination of this sort, but more practically 
because of the tendency which this would have to cause a shift in riding from 
the non-rush to the rush hours; such a shift would tend to produce a reduction 
in the efficiency of transit operation which might very largely wipe out the 
indicated gains. In any case, heavy deficits would be incurred from transit 
operations, and though it would in principle be possible to meet these deficits 
by appropriate tax increases in the various jurisdictions concerned, the diffiey]- 
ties of doing this may well be considered to be such as to preclude this as g 
practical possibility, or at least such as to offset to a considerable extent the 
potential gains evaluated above. Thus while this analysis does serve to under- 
line the importance of keeping transit fares at a low level, it does not provide 
a major contribution to the solution of the problem of diverting an adequate 
proportion of rush-hour traffic to transit. 


PARKING RESTRICTIONS 


The second major alternative is to impose restrictions on supplementary 
services, which in this case means parking. If it could be assumed that all 
all-day parkers in the CBD are invariably drivers who make their trips to and 
from the CBD during the rush hours and over equally lengthy and congested 
routes, then a restriction in the number of available all-day parking spaces in 
the downtown area to the number for whieh there would be a demand at a 
charge of $4 or $5 per day would go far towards solving the problem. 

To enforce such a restriction without undesirable results of various kinds, 
however, is by no means easy. Merely to hold the number of spaces down by 
restricted issue of construction permits would mean substantial windfall profits 
to the favored operators, and would also tend to produce a creeping expansion of 
parking in various alleyways, service stations, service areas, and the like, in 
a manner which would be far more expensive in terms of interference with other 
activities than if the equivalent space had been provided in properly designed 
structures. If an attempt is made to hold down the excess profits of the parking 
lot operators by public regulation of parking charges to a rate yielding only a 
normal return, parking space is likely to be preempted by the firstcomers in one 
sense or another, leaving late arrivals and those with irregular needs with no 
place to go, regardless of how urgent or legitimate their need for the use of a 
private automobile may be. 

The ideal method, perhaps, would be to levy a tax of say $3 per day on 
all-day parking. But even this would in many ways fail to meet the need. 
There would remain the tendency of those with access to private or free park- 
ing of various kinds and those whose trips, though forming part of the con- 
gested flow, take them to places where parking is less expensive or where the 
tax would not apply, to add their bit to the congestion of the highways without 
adequate motive. On the other hand it would be difficult to segregate the all-day 
parker in such a way as to avoid charging excessively heavy parking rates to 
the short-term parker whose trip involves only part of the day and who does not 
become part of any of the controlling traffic flows that determine the magnitude 
of the highway structure needed. Similarly it may be difficult to discriminate 
between the 9 to 5 all-day parker who is the person to be singled out for the 
tax, and other all-day parkers, such as theater employees who may park say 
from 2 to 11, thus making no contribution to rush-hour congestion or highway 
lane requirements. The closest approach would be a special charge levied 
specifically on those who place their car in parking spaces between say 8 and 
9:30, and on those who remove their cars between 4:30 and 6; but again this 
would improperly catch those who merely move their cars at 5 p.m. from a space 
near their office to a space near a downtown bar or restaurant. 

Thus while the control of traffic through control over parking spaces and 
charges could make a considerable contribution to the problem, this is awkward 
and at best only partially and unevenly effective. 


DIRECT USER CHARGES FOR RUSH HOUR HIGHWAY USE 


The direct approach would of course call for the assessment of charges 
specifically on those who actually use the highways in such a manner as t 
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contribute to congestion or to require the construction of additional facilities 
in order to avert congestion. Usually such suggestions are discounted, not only 
on the arbitrary and emotional ground that this is contrary to the tradition of 
the free use of highways, but also on the more practical ground that toll collec- 
tion by any of the techniques now practiced would be inordinately expensive and 
would also hamper the free flow of traffic and reduce the capacity of the highway 
system. There is also the possibility that if toll assessment is concentrated, for 
economy reasons or otherwise, at a small number of barriers, this may lead 
either to inefficient distribution of traffic around the toll barriers, or to restric- 
tions on the number or location of entrance and exit ramps, in a manner not 
conducive to the most direct flow of traffic, or perhaps both. ite, 

The importance of this issue, however, warrants a careful examination of the 
possibilities as they may be affected by technological developments. It seems 
entirely within the realm of possibility, using only elements that are already at 
an advanced stage of development, to devise a plan for the assessment of tolls 
in a completely flexible manner, using an insignificant amount of manpower, and 
causing no disturbance whatever to the flow of traffic. 


ELECTRONIC TOLL ASSESSMENT 


Electronic apparatus has already been devised which will sense the passage, 
at moderate distances of up to several feet, of simple tuned drone circuits, dis- 
tinguishing among these drone circuits according to the frequency to which 
they are tuned. The tuned drone circuits themselves are simple, inexpensive 
combinations of a coil or loop of wire and a fixed condenser, requiring no power 
supply. This principle has already been applied by the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority to the identification of trains and the automatic setting of routes. 

There would seem to be nothing inherently difficult or inordinately expensive 
about encasing say 10 of these circuits, tuned to different frequencies, in a plastic 
block, and having each regular user of the highway system fasten such a block, 
with a combination of frequencies that would be unique for him, under the 
bumper of his car, just below the license plate, for example. Or the circuits 
might even be incorporated in the license plate itself. Each entrance and exit 
lane to the freeway system would then be provided with an electronic scanning 
device, which would sense the drone circuit combination of each equipped car, 
test the combination for conformity with certain simple error-decting criteria, 
and record this combination on magnetic tape, which would also be made to 
contain a record of the date and time at suitable intervals. Each month (oftener 
if desired) the tapes would be collected and processed in a Univac or similar 
general purpose computer (which would be required for this purpose for only 
a small fraction of the time, and would be available for other purposes as well). 
The computer would collate the various entries pertaining to a given car with 
data from a master tape containing the name and address of the owner of the 
ear for each frequency combination, compute the charges due according to the 
indicated trips made by the car, and print out a bill, which could, if desired, in- 
clude a detailed list of the trips for which the charge is being made. One reel 
of tape would have ample room for an entire month’s record for several lanes in 
most cases, so that only one reel per month per location would be required. 
The tapes of course are reusable, and would last several years in this usage. 
The only manual element in the operation would be the transportation and - 
changing of tapes and the mailing of the bills. Accounting for the remittances 
could also be very largely mechanized. 

To take care of the occasional user of the highway system, as well as cases of 
malfunction or tampering, if the electronic sensing unit detects the passage of 
a car which either does not contain a code block, or for which the code response 
obtained is improper, it could be made to trigger a camera aimed to show the 
license plates of the car. This film could be developed and projected, with the 
license number being transcribed manually from the film to magnetic tape, 
along with indications of the place and time, after which processing could be 
carried out as for the regular users, assuming that a magnetic tape file of names 
and addresses for the various license numbers has been compiled. 

In either case, ultimate payment of the charges assessed could be enforced in 
much the same way as is done for parking ‘tickets. In order to encourage 
motorists to take the trouble to install the code block properly, an extra 5 or 10 
cents could be charged for each trip for which the charge is assessed by photo- 
graph, in order to cover the extra cost. To minimize billing costs associated 
with infrequent use, perhaps one free rush hour round trip per month could 
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be allowed each nonlocal car. As a check against fraud, a small random sample 
of cars could be photographed as well as recorded electronically, the two records 
being checked against each other. 


PATTERN OF CHARGES SUITABLE FOR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Such a system would be capable of assessing charges in a wide variety of 
patterns. Since the highway system proposed is considered desirable even if 
financed from sources other than specific user charges, it is clear that the 
purpose of the user charges is not primarily to finance the highway system or 
even to raise any designated amount of revenue; the primary purpose of the 
charge is to control the use of the highway system so as to permit the mainte- 
nance of free-flowing conditions and preserve the availability of rapid private 
automobile transportation to those requiring it, without wasteful expenditure 
on excessively extensive facilities. 

Assuming a correct forecast of traffic developments, and that the period of 
peak traffic continues to be substantially 1 hour, a charge during the rush hour 
of $1.70 for a typical one-way trip to the zero sector would be in order, and if 
“apacity has been correctly programed, then with the charge at this level the 
capacity of the system should be just about comfortably utilized during the 
peak hour. A person making 40 such rush-hour trips during the month would 
be billed for about $68 at the end of the month. The amounts are thus sub- 
stantial, even in relation to the presumably higher incomes and standards of 
living to be expected in 1980. 

On the other hand as long as we keep to the principle of using the charges 
primarily as a means of promoting the efficient use of the highways, there is 
little justification for any charge at all during off-peak periods, considering the 
highway system strictly by itself. Considering the possibilities of substitution 
between off-peak transit riding and off-peak auto travel, however, there would 
be something to be said for keeping a small charge of 10 to 20 cents in effect to 
match the excess of the transit fare over the cost of the off-peak ride, if there is 
no corresponding off-peak reduction in the transit fare. Something can also be 
said for such a charge as a relatively innocuous and cheap way of raising addi- 
tional revenue for public purposes, given that the apparatus is already in 
existence for the purpose of assessing the rush-hour charge. 

If, however, charges for peak-hour trips at the level of $1.70 per trip, coupled 
with zero or nominal charges in off-peak periods, have a substantial effect in the 
direction of shifting travel to the periods before and after the peak, the appro- 
priate pattern of charges may shift slightly, since we do not want merely to 
create new peaks and congested periods at the time just before the peak-hour 
rate goes into effect, or after the peak hour. One might emerge with a pattern 
of charges calling for $1 during the peak half hour, 60 cents for the half hour 
on either side of this peak, and 30 cents for the hours preceding and following 
these. Or the steps could be even more frequent and gradual. The charge 
would, of course, also be graduated according to the distance traveled over 
routes carrying capacity traffic. In general, no charge or a purely nominal 
charge would be made for travel in the direction opposed to the dominant flow, 
though where reversible lanes are used this may not hold in all cases. 

The essential principle is to so graduate the charge that as long as the facility 
involved is being used at or near capacity, the charge is high enough to prevent 
overloading and congestion under normal circumstances, and that as long as 
the facility is not being used to capacity there is only a nominal charge, if any. 
Whether the revenues collected reach any preassigned level is for this purpose 
entirely irrelevant. It might even be argued that the charges should vary with 
the weather or other adventitious circumstances affecting traffic and highway 
eapacity, even though such variations would probably be less effective in influ- 
encing the volume of traffic than variations of a more regular and predictable 
sort. 

USER CHARGES AND THE STAGING OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 


A flexible system of user charges of this sort can greatly facilitate the staging 
of the highway construction program. It can greatly ease the transition from 
one stage to the next, as by helping to route traffic away from congestion caused 
by work in progress; by permitting a more economical timing of additions to the 
highway system, by providing a continuously up-to-date record of traffic flows by 
origins and destinations in whatever detail needed ; by minimizing losses result- 
ing from the inevitable errors in planning, through permitting full or at least 
unconstrained utilization of facilities that have been overbuilt, and preventing 
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the usefulness of underbuilt facilities from being made still more inadequate by 
congestion. 

Thus, for example, if a particular artery happens to be for the moment over- 
puilt, either through an error in forecasting or through the necessity for con- 
structing in one piece a unit with a large traffic-carrying capacity, the excess 
capacity need not lie idle, but can be put to use immediately to the maximum 
extent possible, pending the growth of demand, by correspondingly reducing the 
user charges associated with it for the time being. On the other hand, if a par- 
ticular artery is underbuilt, again either through error of forecasting or because 
of the difficulty of scheduling an appropriate addition at the precise time it is 
needed, this need not result in undue congestion, since traffic can be held appro- 
priately in check by a corresponding temporary increase in user charges, to be 
abated when the new facilities become available. It will no longer be necessary 
to alternate between conditions of undue congestion just before new facilities 
are completed and substantial unused capacity immediately following the com- 
pletion of a new facility, nor will it be necessary to build so much in advance of 
actual traffic growth in order to avoid congestion. 


IMPLICATIONS OF HIGHWAY USER CHARGES FOR CHOICE OF TRANSIT MEDIUM 


If highway user charges of this sort are considered as a possible element in 
the solution of the traffic problem, the balance of considerations bearing on the 
choice of rail or bus as the appropriate means of mass transit for given arteries 
is considerably affected, though not all of the considerations bear in the same 
direction. On the one hand, the existence of a method of limiting the flow of 
automobile traffic to that which can be accommodated without undue congestion 
makes it less necessary to insulate buses from the effects of possible congestion, 
thus obviating the need for specially reserved bus lanes, and in many cases 
making it possible to accommodate buses without as many additional lanes as 
would otherwise be necessary. 

Moreover, given the possibility of adjusting user charges to effect an appro- 
priate distribution of traffic between bus and auto, the maintenance of the 
superiority of buses over automobiles with respect to speed will no longer be 
crucial, and a moderate amount of congestion can be tolerated much more readily 
than if such congestion would be likely to have the effect of diverting passengers 
from transit to private automobiles, further increasing congestion in a vicious 
circle. The advantage of rail transit in being largely unaffected as to speed 
by the development of highway congestion would be to this extent set aside. 

On the other hand the staging problems presented by the necessity of adding 
rail transit in units of very large capacity may be greatly mitigated by the 
possibility of using the user charges to funnel large volumes of traffic to rail 
transit immediately after the completion of the facility. This could be done, 
for example, in such a manner as to keep the traffic volume to the then capacity 
of the highways, so as to obviate the need for any further highway construction 
for some time thereafter. Moreover, the uncertainty connected with possible 
errors in traffic projections would be reduced if there exists a means at hand of 
influencing the choice of travel mode so as to assure the division of the total 
traffic in the proportions planned for, or nearly so. 

There is also the further consideration that a program involving highway 
user charges is likely to rely more heavily on mass transit than one that does 
not, and that of course the greater the volume of riding on mass transit, the 
more favorably does the use of rail transit show up in terms of cost. Still 
another point along this line is that if highway user charges are used primarily 
with respect to rush hour traffic, transit is likely to be more than ever a rush- 
hour facility, non-rush hour traffic being more than ever likely to prefer private 
auto travel as long as there is neither a charge levied nor serious congestion to 
contend with. Rail transit is likely to show itself better capable of dealing with 
such a heavy peak and light off-peak situation than bus, in part because of the 
lower crew requirements per passenger in the longer rush-hour trains than in 
the shorter slack-hour trains, so that the problem of fitting crew schedules to 


union requirements as to full working days and limitations on split shifts will 
be less severe. 


HIGHWAY USER CHARGES AND THE FINANCING OF TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


The imposition of user charges along these lines of course will require the 
reconsideration of plans for financing the various facilities. Thus far the rule 
has generally been that except for specially costly facilities such as bridges and 
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tunnels, Federal funds have not been available for highways for which a tojj 
has been charged. It could reasonably be argued that in terms of the higher 
cost of urban expressway construction the situation is more nearly akin to the 
bridge than to the highway in open country. If this argument cannot be made 
to prevail, then the system of user charges faces the serious disadvantage from 
a purely local viewpoint of tending to involve the forfeiture of a considerable 
share of Federal highway funds. 

Aside from the problem of avoiding the forfeiture of Federal aid, there is the 
problem of organization for the determination, collection, and distribution or 
expenditure of the user charge revenues by the District and the two States in- 
volved. Ideally some kind of joint interstate agency would seem indicated; such 
an agency might or might not also concern itself with mass transit, preferably it 
should. But technically, at least, there would be no particular difficulty in 
assessing the user charges separately for the portions of the highway system 
lying in each jurisdiction ; this could be done either on a completely independent 
basis, with additional traffic detectors located at the boundaries, or the records 
for the system as a whole could be analyzed to show what charges are related to 
the portions of each trip within the several jurisdictions. If the several juris. 
dictions determine their respective charges independently of one another, there 
is the difficulty of so adjusting the separate charges that the overall effect on 
traffic would be as desired, while at the same time an equitable distribution of 
the proceeds results. Some kind of coordination would thus be essential, al. 
though it could, in a pinch, be merely in the form of consultation and informa] 
cooperation rather than a rigid interstate organization, if the barriers to such 
an interstate organization are too great to overcome. With independent action 
possible, however, there would be the ever-present temptation for one jurisdiction 
to raise its charges unilaterally with the aim of securing a larger share of the 
revenues for itself, a temptation that if yielded to would result in the breakdown 
of the system of charges as a means of inducing the efficient utilization of the 
facilities. 


APPENDIX. DERIVATION OF A MATHEMATICAL FORMULA FOR THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF THE OptimMuM TRANSIT FARE StRuCTURE UNDER CONDITIONS oF 
AUTOMOBILE SUBSTITUTION AND A LIMIT TO THE AMOUNT OF TRANSPORTATION 
SUBSIDY 


Let the various types of traffic to be carried between various points at various 
periods be designated by a subscript 7 (i=1, 2,..... n); let Q; be the total 
amount of traffic of type 7 to be carried, this total being fixed for each type i of 
traffic and subject only to a division between the amounts q; that will travel by 
mass transit and the amounts a;=Q,;—q; that will travel by private car. Let 
the total cost of providing transit services of a given level of quality be 


T=T(%1,92, - - Qi) - + » Qn), and 7 be the marginal cost of the ith category 
of traffic. Similarly let A= A(qa),a2, . . aj, . . Gn) be the total cost of providing 
automobile services of a given quality, depending on the pattern of use, and let 
1 be the inclusive incremental cost of carrying traffic of type 7 by automobile. 


. 

Let p; be the fare charged for a transit ride of type 7, and assume that each q; 
depends on the corresponding p; and not on the other p; (we thus ignore the 
possibility that a ride may be shifted to an offpeak period because of a fare differ- 
ential). Let c; be the out-of-pocket cost to the motorist of an automobile trip of 
type 7. We will measure the difference between the value of a motor trip and 
that of the corresponding transit ride to a given individual by the difference 
between this out-of-pocket cost c; and the specific fare p; at which this individual 
is just induced to switch from auto to transit (or vice versa). Suppose we begin 
with a situation where transit service, though theoretically available, is priced 
prohibitively high, so that all travel is by automobile; let us call the value of the 
service rendered V;. Now let us lower the price from the prohibitive level to the 
optimum level p,;° by successive small increments; for each increment in traffic that 
shifts from automobile to transit as the corresponding transit fare is reduced, the 
increment to the total value of the service will be dV=(p;—c,)dq;, and the total 


= .O 
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qi 
value of the service becomes V=V,+z2 f (pi— ex) dqi. 
t @q;=0 
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We wish to maximize the amount by which this value of the service V exceeds 
the total cost of providing it, T+ A, subject to the condition that the total sub- 
sidy to transportation be held fixed at a given value. Let the fixed contribution 
of motorists to their costs, i.e., that part of their automobile expense that does 
not figure in out-of-pocket costs, be designated F. _ The subsidy will then be 
T+A—F—2 piqi— Zeiai. Using a Lagrangian multiplier k, we can state that 

t a 
the necessary conditions for the problem to have a solution correspond to the 
necessary conditions for W=[(V—T—A)—k|T+ A—F—Z pq,—= cja;) to be a 


maximum for a suitable value of k which will depend upon the stringency of the 
; ast , Ww ; 
restriction on the subsidy. These conditions include Sai =(0,7=1,.. 2. 


t 
Performing this partial differentiation, noting that the c; are constants, that 


da, 
a;=9;—q: with Q; constant, so that i —1, and that p; is functionally dependent 
+ 


only on qi, we have: 
Ow } dp; 
oq: Pi—- m:+b,;—k ims— bi— Pa 94g } c] 0 





Pi pidqi 
qidpi 


as [(pi—mi) — (cb) (1 +k) = hE. 


t 

From this general formula we can derive three interesting special cases. First, 
if the limit on the subsidy is either removed entirely or made so liberal that it is 
not a constraint, then we can put k=0, and have p;— m;=c;— b;; that is, the excess 
of the fare over marginal cost must for each type of traffic be equal to the cost 
which the corresponding motorist shifts to others (though perhaps in this ‘‘cost 
shifted to others’? we might include that part of the incremental cost which the 
motorist himself bears without being sufficiently aware of it to take it into con- 
sideration in making his choice as to mode of transportation). 

Second, if we assume that the motorist is made to bear in all cases the entire 
D—m k& 1. 

Di 1+k e,;’ 
that is, the relative excess of the fare for each type of traffic over its marginal cost 
must be inversely proportional to the elasticity of that traffic. 

Third, we may suppose that two types of traffic, i and j, have equal elasticity, 
and ask under what circumstances would a lack of fare differential be justified. 
Putting p;=p; and e;=e,;, we have 


If we put e;= for the elasticity of the ith type of traffic, we can write this 


mental cost of his trip so that we can put c;=b;, then we can write 


k 1 
l+k ej 


gi Bid ' 
ae eee NT ee eee m;—c;+b; 
or (b;—c,;) — (b; —c;) =m;—™m;; that is, differences in costs shifted to others by 
motorists must correspond to differences in marginal cost of transit rides. 


ExHIBit 52 


CONSTRUCTION OF TENTATIVE FARE SCHEDULES FOR WASHINGTON, D.C., REGIONAL 
Rapip TRANSIT SYSTEM 


Lyle C. Fitch, William Vickrey, Sumner Myers, April 1957 


The several tentative fare schedules presented in this memorandum are in- 
tended mainly for discussion purposes and to point up the problems of varying 
charges according to services rendered. Probably any one of them would need 
considerable modification before actual installation. 

The primary objective has been to make the fare structures comparable with 
fares for particular journeys comparable with out-of-pocket costs of auto 
travel. This involves several steps: 

1, Definining out-of-pocket costs of auto travel. 
2. Varying fares by distance of journey. 
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In addition, two other considerations have been introduced to promote fuller 
utilization of the transit system by making it more competitive with the auto- 
mobile. They are: 

3. Varying fares by time of day—it is proposed that nonrush hour fares 
be lower than rush hour fares. 
4. Lower fares for counterrush travel during rush hours. 

These principles are familiar in pricing other utility services—long-distance 
telephone services, for instance—but have not yet been fully incorporated in any 
public transportation pricing system although there has been considerable ex- 
perimentation with some of them, notably varying fares according to distance 
traveled. All the tentative schedules would necessitate more elaborate machin. 
ery for collection and administration than any now in existence. It appears, 
however, that modern electronics will make it possible to administer complicated 
fare structures with relatively little difficulty and inconvenience to users, and 
relatively little manpower. Some of the elements of such a system are dis. 
cussed later. 

DEFINITION OF OUT-OF-POCKET COSTS 


What is meant by out-of-pocket costs of automobile driving? The answer to 
this question obviously depends on many factors, including the type and per- 
formance of car driven, amounts of tolls and parking fees, and so on. So far as 
the decision on whether to use an automobile or an alternative transportation 
facility is concerned, the definition of out-of-pocket may very with the 
person making the decision; persons taking the short view may include only 
the cost of gasoline, tolls and parking charges, while persons taking a longer 
view may include costs of oil and lubrication, tire wear, maintenance and repairs, 
and other costs varying directly with use rather than time.’ In many Cases, 
decisions depend on costs per person, rather than total costs, so that the number 
of persons riding must be taken into account. 

Chart 1 shows the total costs of driving various distances under various 
assumptions respecting parking charges and number of persons riding. The basie 
operating cost is'taken to be 3% cents per mile (the average figure for light cars 
currently used by the American Automobile Association is 3.54 cents).? The 
parking charge is put at 50 cents per day (average monthly storage charges in 
downtown Washington run from $10 to $18). Under these assumptions, the 
cost per person of a 10-mile one-way trip would vary as follows : 


Cents 
1: BO-CORE: COTE AR COBIBG, ORG TIO iii i en inne enen se ereneeeessek 60.0 
Dy, SO, PETES COGTIC, TWO DOTIONS 6 6 ncn oc cen cen Hen snssmennn aes 30.0 
Iran I na si es eesehilccdn int p ae dase as wes ae 35. 0 
4. Free parking, two persons____-------~ iscsepariagly dindep oats tia woe tases casio a ae 17.5 
iy mmvraveO sSNA NCD RN erent gg os chp sil i nampa ange maanes Wee 


Since the majority of workers commuting into the downtown area probably 
obtain free parking on the street or in lots provided by employers, and since 
many are in car pools, it is evident that enormous variations exist among auto- 
mobile commuters with respect to per-person, out-of-pocket costs. The number 
of persons to whom a fare structure will be competitive with out-of-pocket, auto- 
travel costs depends on the level of the fare structure. 

Chart I also shows rough estimates of the number of auto commuters who 
would be attracted by various fare structures (strictly on the basis of out-of- 
pocket costs). A fare based on alternative 1 (50-cent parking charge, one 
person) would be competitive to about 15 percent of the auto commuters. This 
figure includes persons whose operating costs per trip to and from work are 
higher than 3% cents per mile, including those whose wives drive them to work. 
Alternative 4 (free parking, two persons) would be competitive to about 75 
percent of auto commuters; and alternative 5 (free parking, three persons) to 





1 Costs which are primarily a function of time rather than use include insurance, perma- 
nent storage facilities, and a substantial fraction of depreciation. 
2“Your Driving Costs,’’ American Automobile Association, February 1956. 
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about 90 percent.” The remaining 10 percent represent commuters in car pools 
of more than three, and auto users who for various reasons (including undue 
optimism) put their out-of-pocket auto costs at less than 344 cents per mile. _ 

The above figures and chart I do not necessarily define the proportion of the 
auto commuting population which would use the mass transit system, since 
other factors than out-of-pocket cost comparisons enter in. ; 

The above figures and chart I do indicate, however, that the simple specifica- 
tion that transit fares be competitive with out-of-pocket costs is not adequate 
for assigning traffic volume to rapid transit. The level of out-of-pocket costs 
chosen as the basis of the fare structure must also be specified. For instance, a 
fare structure based on alternative 4 (free parking, two persons ) would be 
competitive, on an out-of-pocket cost basis, to only 75 percent of the workers who 
might be wooed away from automobiles. 


VARYING FARES BY DISTANCE OF JOURNEY 


The three tentative schedules presented here all vary directly with distance 
of journey, both as a means of bringing fares into line with out-of-pocket costs 
of automobile travel, and to make them correspond in some degree with the cost 
of service. 

The basic structure of the three schedules is shown by the three curves on 
chart Il. The three schedules are based on alternative 1 (50-cent parking, one 
person), alternative 2 (50-cent parking, two persons), and alternative 5 (free 
parking, three persons). Where parking charges are included in out-of-pocket 
costs, the fare-schedule curves nevertheless have been drawn from the origin; 
this is to avoid overcharging short-trip riders, to most of whom parking charges 
would not be a consideration. 

The fare-distance relationship has been modified for trips from one leg of the 
system to another. In cases where the trip is through the center from a leg 
through the center and out on another leg, the fare shown is ordinarily little or 
no greater than the fare from the origin to the center. There are several reasons 
for this modification of the fare-distance principle. 

1. The highway distance from a point on one leg to a point on another is 
frequently shorter than the more circuitous route via rail transit. 

2. Parking facilities are ordinarily cheaper and easier to obtain in the 
suburbs than in the downtown area. 

3. Parts of such journeys frequently will be in a counterrush direction. 
For instance, a person traveling from a residence in Vienna to work in 
Rockville would be traveling counterrush from downtown to Rockville, and 
on the return, from Rockville downtown. 


VARYING FARES BY TIME OF DAY 


Lower fares in nonrush travel hours are justified on several counts: 

1. The incremental costs of service are low or negligible where trains are 
operated at less than capacity. To make off-hour service at all competitive, 
there must be reasonably short headway (the San Francisco Bay Area 
report contemplated service at intervals not exceeding 15 minutes between 
6 a.m. and 7 p.m. on weekdays) so that trains are likely to operate at less 
capacity. 

2. The attractiveness of rail service will be lower in nonrush hours because 


of the less frequent service (even though fairly short headways are main- 
tained). 





* These estimates were derived from such data on parking and auto use as are now avail- 
able, and from rough impressions gained from casual observation. They will be refined 
when more data from the traffic and parking studies become available. Some of the prin- 
cipal data used in deriving the estimates are as follows: Of the total number of parking 
Spaces in the downtown area, about 75 percent are free; the remainder are charged for. 
Early estimates from the traffic study put the number of persons in automobiles at an 
average of 1.8 per trip (including driver). On the basis of casual observation and inquiry, 
the average number of persons per car on car pool trips is put at three. If the average of 
1.8 persons per trip and 3 per car pool are accepted as representative of commuters, it turns 
out that 60 percent of commuter automobiles are single-person and 40 percent are car pool. 
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3. A lower fare for nonrush travel would dampen the fluctuations of 
travel volume to some extent by making it attractive to persons with some 
flexibility to arrange their schedules for nonpeak travel. Otherwise, jg 
the objective is attained of providing seats for all rush hour riders, there jg 
no incentive to avoid rush hour travel. 

4. Trips are more likely to be for specific errands involving a short Stay 
in downtown area (trips to doctor, dentist, for shopping, etc.) so that 
parking charges may be less of a factor. 

5. There are likely to be more (and more scattered destinations, which 
might be more conveniently reached by auto than by transit. Packages 
accumulated on shopping trips are more easily carried in automobiles. 

6. Roadways are likely to be less congested during nonjourney-to-work 
hours. 

7. Recreational trips involving several persons groups (including families) 
on recreational trips can more economically travel by auto unless the transit 
fare is very low. 


LOWER FARES FOR TRAVEL IN COUNTERRUSH DIRECTIONS 


This principle has been incorporated in the fare structures for the following 
reasons: 

1. The incremental cost of travel in counterrush is ordinarily little or 
nothing. 

2. Many counterrush trips will be made to the suburbs from the center; 
others will be from a point on one leg to a point on another. In both cases, 
the auto frequently is more competitive than on trips from the suburbs to 
the center, (a) because parking is easier to obtain, (b) because autos are 
more likely to be useful in getting to final destination points (facilities for 
continuing journeys from transit stations are likely to be less convenient at 
suburban than at downtown stations, and (c) competing auto travel is also 
likely to be in a counterrush direction. 


DESCRIPTION OF FARE SCHEDULES 


The three alternative fare schedules are shown in the appendix. In drawing 
up the schedules, 28 representative stations on the tentative transit route were 
selected; the schedules show the fares between various pairs of stations in the 
28-station sample. 

Schedules A and B both recognize the principle of lower fares for counterrush 
off-peak travel; schedule C has been constructed primarily as an off-peak 
schedule. 

In principle, the carveyor distributors should carry transit riders short dis- 
tances for nothing, since transit fares have been constructed to be competitive 
with the automobile. However, transfer points are often sources of congestion 
and expense. To persuade passengers to walk, where the decision as between 
walking and riding the carveyor makes little difference to passengers, an attempt 
has been made so far as possible to preserve at least a 5-cent differential between 
trips involving transfer to the carveyor and trips confined to either subway or 
carveyor, to and from points in the neighborhood of 14th and E Streets, where 
the probability of congestion appears to be the highest. 

Keeping a number of passengers bound for, say, the Treasury, off the carveyor 
by appropriate fare differentials may spell the difference between satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory conditions at the 14th Street transfer for those who must 
use the carveyor for greater distances. If traffic patterns could be adequately 
predicted, it might spell the difference between more or less expensive designs 
for the carveyor itself. 

In the event that the above considerations prove to be unimportant the fare 
differential for the use of the carveyor for short distances can be dispensed 
with. In any event, fares should be charged for trips only on the carveyor; 


such fares, however, are lower than equidistant transit fares in consideration | 


of the slower speed of the carveyors. 

The impact of the various fare structures can be best seen from System 
Maps 2-7, showing the fares from various points to (a) 14th and E Streets and 
(b) Vienna. On the A schedule, fares range from 5 cents to 75 cents; on the 
B schedule, from 5 cents to 55 cents: and on the C schedule, from 5 cents to 35 
cents (or 45 cents if the long route to Rockville is adopted). 
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Maximum commuting fares from suburban stations to 14th and E Streets in 
downtown Washington are: 
Schedule A : 65 or 70 cents. 
Schedule B: 35 or 40 cents. 
Schedule C : 20 or 25 cents. 


MECHANICS OF FARE COLLECTION 


The machinery for administering the fare system needs to be simple, so that 
it will involve minimum inconvenience to customers, and capable of construction 
and operation at a reasonable cost. Enough preliminary work has been done to 
show that machinery to collect fares is practicable. Cost figures are not yet 
available; however, the machinery will be largely automatic and manpower 
will be held to a minimum. ; se , 

In principle, the fare structure is no different (and considerably less com- 
plicated) from that of the conventional railroad, where tickets are purchased 
for specific destinations. The problem is to eliminate the manpower conven- 
tionally used for selling and collecting tickets. 

This can be done in one of two ways: 

First, machines can sell tickets to given destinations; the customer punch- 
ing a button or combination of buttons to indicate the station desired and insert- 
ing a combination of coins for the price of the ticket. The selection would be no 
more complicated than the selection of records on a conventional jukebox. The 
machines could deliver change along with tickets. 

The tickets could be marked for machine sensing in various ways; the way 
discussed here involves marking with electronic “bits,” following principles al- 
ready widely used in computers, identification cards, and various other applica- 
ions. 

To prevent persons from deliberately or carelessly wandering into the system, 
the ticket may also be marked with an entry station code and be presented to 
asensing machine which would release an entry turnstile. 

Information on prices of tickets can be obtained in one of two ways. First, 
the ticket-vending machine can indicate the fare to the desination whose button 
was punched. Second, a separate machine can provide this information to the 
relatively few needing it (after the shakedown period), and perhaps at the same 
time display the illuminated route to the destination after the manner of the 
famous Paris metromaps. The second alternative probably would be preferable. 

A variation of the first device would work as follows: The ticket dispensed by 
the vending machine would carry two codes, one of the origin station and one of 
the amount of the fare. The origin code would activate the entry turnstile while 
the fare code would apply to all stations to which the particular fare was appro- 
priate. This variation would eliminate the necessity of specifying a destination ; 
it would be necessary only to insert the correct amount since the code of the ticket 
would be governed by the amount inserted. Or, if the vending machine were 
also to make change, it would be necessary to specify the amount of the fare (to 
be determined from an information system of the type described above). On 
the whole, the system of specifying the origin when the ticket was purchased 
seems less likely to cause confusion and error. 

A second basic system would involve no selection on the part of the rider. 
He would deposit the maximum fare and receive a ticket with the origin station 
code. The sensing machine at the exit would determine the amount of change 
coming him, if any, by noting the entry station and making the necessary compu- 
tation, and would deliver the change while releasing the turnstile. The ad- 
vantage of the second system of relieving the rider of the necessity of indicating 
destinations at the entrance would apply only to a few riders, however, after 
regular riders had learned the fares to their accustomed destinations. After the 
initial shakedown, there probably would be little difference in the time required 
to pass through the two systems. The time lost in indicating destinations (or 
fares) in the first system would be offset by the time lost in collecting change in 
the second system. 


USE OF PERMANENT CARDS 


‘ Fare collection systems for regular commuters could be further simplified by 
issuing cards, each coded with the origin and destination stations of the user. 
The cards would be presented to entry and exit turnstiles, which after sensing 
them would deliver them back to the user. This would obviate the necessity of 
purchasing tickets for each trip and thus would save considerable time. 
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Passes might be prepaid or might take the form of credit cards. In the gsjm- 
plest version, the pass or credit card would be coded for stations of regular 
origin and destination. 

Prepaid unlimited passes would need no special machinery other than that 
for sensing the codes and releasing turnstiles; if station facilities were so con- 
structed as to prevent more than one person’s using the card for any one trip, 
there would seem to be little opportunity for abuse of a weekly or monthly card 
good only for passage between two stations. 

Prepaid passes for a limited number of rides and credit cards require more 
complicated machinery. Prepaid limited passes would require a device for eras. 
ing or punching out rides as they were used up. With credit cards, the card 
code number would have to be recorded. This can be done in a number of ways, 
for example, on small tape recorders at the entry or exit stations; the tape 
could later be processed on central processing machinery which also would make 
out bills. 

Credit cards applicable to any ride could also be used, but these would involye 
still more elaborate machinery. One procedure is to mark the card with the sta- 
tion of origin at the time of entry; this mark is taken off the card at the exit 
at which time the sensing machine records origin and destination and card code 
number (and possibly the date). This information could be stored on tape 
and processed in a central processing unit which would determine the charge 
applicable to the ride. 

Lost or stolen credit cards, and delinquent card holders, pose the other diffi- 
culties. While it is possible to devise machinery to note and bar the use of par- 
ticular cards, such machinery would pose an additional complication and in addi- 
tion might be very expensive. 


VARYING FARES, ACCORDING TO TIME 


In principle, it is undesirable to have an abrupt shift to a considerably lower 
(or higher) fare, since abrupt shifts may produce undesirable surges of traffic 
immediately before a higher fare, or immediately after a lower fare, goes into 
effect. However, gradations of fares from high to low also impose further un- 
desirable complications. Moreover, since the rush hour traffic is largely a fune- 
tion of the journey to work, the morning peaks drop off abruptly; any surges 
produced by waiting for lower fares would be likely to occur mainly in the 
evening. 

It appears that time changes in fares can be handled without much trouble 
by simple clock-activated adjustments of the sensing machinery activating en- 
trance turnstiles. Persons buying tickets in nonrush hours ‘would simply pass 
less and receive special tickets. Limited ride passes or credit cards might apply 
either to rush or nonrush hours. (The system might be simplified somewhat if 
the machinery accepted rushhour tickets or passes at all times, but accepted 
non-rush-hour tickets or passes only during the appropriate periods.) In the con- 
pletely flexible credit card arrangement, the time of ride would be noted and 
taken into account in computing the charge for the ride. 


SUBURBAN PARKING SPACE 


Suburban parking space must be provided free, to conform to the principle 
of meeting out-of-pocket costs of auto transportation. At the same time, it must 
be reserved for transit system commuters, at least to point of making sure that 
no transit rider goes without space. This problem is difficult ; it is not insupera- 
ble; it can be handled by variations of park-and-ride systems already in 
existence. 

One solution is to use parking lot gates activated by the weight of an auto- 
mobile on entry, and on exits by a ticket picked up from a dispensing machine 
inside the entry gate. To avoid wholesale misuse of such tickets, a fading 
charge might be used, which would activate the exit machinery for only a few 
minutes, after which it would be useless. 
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EXHIBIT 53 


[From Traffic Engineering, November 1959] 


THE ECONOMIZING OF CURB PARKING SpAcE—A SUGGESTION FOR A NEW APPROACH 
TO PARKING METERS 


(By William Vickrey, associate professor of economics, Columbia University 
New York City) 


(Some traffic engineers have long felt that parking meter fees should be 
priced according to location desirability and use; however, no really practical 
System to accoplish this has been developed. The following article suggests q 
way to do it but unfortunately, the complexity of the system proposed is such 
that there is much room for doubt as to its practicability. On the other hand 
the thinking of Mr. Vickrey is most refreshing and we are sure this article will 
provoke comment. A pay-as-you-leave parking meter, arranged to collect q 
parking fee varying not only with the length of time a car is parked but with 
intensity of demand for space in the same vicinity as well, at a level sufficient 
to keep some space available is what the author proposes. Of course, Mr. 
Vickery agrees that no substantial part of the parking problem can ever be 
solved with on-street parking no matter how efficiently such space is utilized.— 
Editor.) 

Uncontrolled parking of automobiles on the streets in large cities produces 
extremely unsatisfactory results both in terms of impeding the flow of traffic 
through the streets, and in causing would-be parkers to spend an undue amount 
of time and effort in finding a place to park and in making it in many cases 
impossible for persons who need to get to a given destination in a hurry to find 
a parking space within a reasonable distance of their destination. In addi- 
tion, dense parking may make it difficult for trucks to make deliveries, may 
eause double parking for such deliveries impeding again the flow of traffic, and 
may hinder the operation of street cleaning and waste collection. In some areas 
parked cars may constitute a hazard to children. 

Some of these problems may be met by prohibiting parking at certain places 
and in certain periods. The more difficult problem is to devise a method of 
control at times and places parking is to be permitted, so as to insure the eco- 
nomical utilization of such space. If this problem can be adequately solved, 
the remaining aspects of the parking problem can probably be taken care of 
by relatively simple adaptations. Accordingly, the following discussion will 
initially be limited to the control of parking where the only objection to the 
use of a given space by a given individual is that he may thereby be depriving 
someone else of the privilege of using it. 


PRESENT INEFFICIENCIES 


From the economist’s point of view, the methods of control so far attempted 
are essentially types of rationing. Regultions typically limit the length of 
time an individual may park on any one occasion; such limitations may be 
imposed only during those periods of the day during which the space is in 
relatively heavy demand but often are in effect at all times. Such regulations 
are, almost necessarily, highly inefficient in the rationing of parking space. If 
no one would want to park more than the allotted time, the regulation has no 
effect, while if there is someone who has an urgent need to park for 2 hours, 
say, in a 1-hour space, he will be barred and have to go elsewhere to a less 
convenient spot, even though his need is greater and he would have been willing 
to pay much more for the privilege than would the two 1-hour parkers he 
might displace. 

The situation is made worse by the fact that the permissible length of stay 
is almost always fixed at one uniform level during the entire period for which 
restrictions are in effect at all. This means that if the permitted duration of 
parking is short enough so that even during periods of heavy demand parking 
is adequately curtailed (between the exclusion of those who wish to park for 
a longer period and a higher turnover of short period parkers) so that no 
would-be parker has to seek long for a space, then in period of light demand 
within the period during which the limit applies, there will be many unused 
spaces which longer term parkers could use to good advantage if permitted to 
do so, at no inconvenience to others. 
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Ideally, it would be desirable to vary the time limit on parking with the time 
of day and between weekdays and holidays so that there would normally be a 
sufficient number of vacant spaces to make it unlikely that any large number 
of intending parkers would be unable to find a space within a reasonably short 
distance. Regulations of this sort, however, would probably prove almost 
completely unenforceable. Indeed, it is notorious that anything approaching 
strict enforcement of time limits on parking, as distinguished from complete 
prohibitions on parking at particular times, are extremely expensive to enforce, 
and are widely infringed nearly everywhere. 

One possible modification of the usual parking limit rule would be to provide 
that even when a car has parked over the applicable limit, no violation will be 
considered to have taken place unless the 5 or 10 adjacent parking spaces are 
all occupied at some time after the expiration of the limit, and no summons 
would be issued unless at the time it is issued the adjacent spaces are full. 
This would, in effect, mean that parking would be freely allowed as long as there 
remains parking space for others. The difficulty with this is that it would 
make violators of those who merely guessed wrong as to the number of other 
ears that would want to park in the vicinity in the period before they plan to 
return to their car, to impose a fine or similar penalty on such persons would 
certainly produce considerable dissatisfaction. 

Somewhat similar remarks apply to present types of parking meters as they 
are now employed. In most cases the function of the meter is simply to make 
the parking limit more enforceable. While to be sure a price is exacted for the 
use of parking space, this price is in most cases insufficient to be the prime 
rationing factor: parking in meter-controlled areas is restrained primarily by 
the greater degree of compliance with the time limit that can be secured. In 
some cases it is not legally permissible to park for a second consecutive period 
merely by putting another coin in the meter; however, it is doubtful whether 
such action would be proceeded against in any but the most flagrant case; it is 
the inconvenience, in most cases, of returning to insert additional coins in the 
meter that makes this practice insignificant. 

Some meters, to be sure, can be arranged to take several coins at once, and 
thus to permit prepayment for various periods of time up to a given maximum. 
In most cases, however, it is still the maximum limit that is the effective re- 
straint on parkers, and the only purpose served by the multiple coin device is to 
abate the dissatisfaction that otherwise can arise with single-coin meters when 
short-time parkers are nevertheless required to pay for the full term. There 
is also the possibility that with single-coin meters parkers may waste time and 
congest traffic by looking for a meter that has some unused time still registered 
on it. There was recently a news story to the effect that a meter had been de- 
vised with a magnetic device that would trip the meter back to zero when the 
car was driven away. On the whole, this seems to be an instance of misguided 
ingenuity: it does not seem that utilization of parking space would in any way 
be improved by the addition of this feature to the meters; their only accom- 
plishment would be to cajole a few extra nickels from the pockets of parkers into 
the public treasury. Even assuming that such devices are quite inexpensive 
and that they are free from such troubles as being tripped by someone swinging 
a pair of roller skates close to the meter, this would seem to be a very expensive 
way to raise revenue. 

Thus, parking meters as at present used still fall considerably short of meeting 
the need for a method of economically controlling the use of parking space. 
Given a sufficiently restrictive maximum time limit, meters make it possible for 
short-term parkers to find space promptly, even during periods of heaviest de- 
mand. But at periods when demand is less heavy, they make it more difficult 
for longer term parkers to find space, and indeed keep space from being used at 
all—not because of the payment required, but because of the relative certainty 
that overtime parking will be detected and penalized. On the other hand, if the 
time limit is made longer to avoid underutilization of space in periods of lighter 
demand, there will be congestion and inability to find space promptly during the 
peak periods. 

Conceivably, a parking meter could be constructed that would run at different 
rates at different times of the day so that depositing a coin would prepay a 
varying period of parking; say 20 minutes during rush periods and up to several 
hours during other periods. The limit would then be adjusted, for various 
times of day and for various neighborhoods, so that in each neighborhood it 
almost never becomes very difficult to find a vacant parking place, and so that 
during the time when the deposit of a coin is required, the bulk of the parking 
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places are in use. This would insure that parkers would not be barred from the 
use of parking space by unduly short limits when parking space is plentiful, an 
on the other hand, would insure that short-term parkers, at least, would nearly 
always be able to find a place close to their destination and without too much 
searching. Parking space would thus be utilized as fully as it can be without 
making it unduly difficult, on occasion, to find an empty space. However, this 
scheme still leaves much to be desired. As a practical matter, it will be difficult 
to work out in detail the schedule for each group of parking meters so ag to 
keep demand and supply in balance at all times. The mechanism would pre- 
sumably be not too complicated if all that is necessary is a daily variation for 
weekdays, with restrictions inapplicable on Sundays and holidays. But if the 
meter is required to vary the limit according to a different schedule on Satyr. 
days, Sundays, and holidays, then either a fairly complicated mechanism ig 
required or a fairly extensive servicing job is required to set the meters every 
time the schedule changes. More serious, it would probably be difficult for 
motorists to know or determine in advance how long they are permitted to park 
in a certain area at a certain time, and some irritation may be created through 
parkers getting into a space only to find when they come to examine the jp. 
structions on the meter that the currently applicable limit is insufficient for 
their purposes. Also, in common with all prepayment meters, and in fact with 
any strict time limit, it is not always possible for a parker to tell how long his 
particular business is going to take, and again a violation may result from 
merely making a wrong forecast of how long one is going to have to wait in 
someone’s office. 

But more fundamentally, though such a meter could insure that parking space 
was as fully used as possible, subject to having some unused margin available, 
it is incapable of seeing to it that the space is used by those who have most need 
of it. For example, in a period of heavy demand it might be necessary to 
restrict parking to 20 minutes or half an hour in order to keep space available. 
This means that those who will need to park for only 20 minutes at a time can 
find parking space no matter how inconsequential their need, provided only 
that they are willing to pay the nominal meter fee, while those who need more 
than 20 minutes will have to go elsewhere, possibly at much greater incon- 
venience. For example: A may have several brief errands to do at slight dis- 
tances from each other; A thus has a choice between parking for an hour or 
two on the fringes and walking from one place to another, or driving from one 
place to the next, parking briefly at each. Which A does may be a matter of 
relatively little importance to A. B, however, may be a stranger in town with 
a strictly limited amount of time, or may be pressed for some other reason, or 
may have heavy parcels to carry, or may be an invalid or may be driving a 
earful of children, and may have an appointment requiring an hour or more. 
Parking close to his destination may be much more important for B than A, 
yet under any of the present meter arrangements, either the time limit is such 
that B cannot park at all for the necessary time, or the limit is such that 
although it would be legal for B to park the required time if he could find a 
place, so many others come within the limit that all the space is taken and B 
is unable to find a space close at hand except by sheer good luck. It may of 
course be true that on the average it is preferable to have a space occupied 
three times by short-term parkers than by a single long-term parker, since in 
the former case within a given time three persons would reap the benefit derived 
from coming close to their destination, and in the latter only one. Nevertheless 
what is true on the average is not true in particular cases, and in many in- 
stances it will be more important from every point of view to have the space 
occupied by a particular long-term parker rather than the short-term parkers 
he would displace. 

PRICING INSTEAD OF RATIONING 


If such situations are to be dealt with economically, it will be necessary to 
abandon the rationing concept of parking control, and adopt instead a concept 
of renting parking space to the parker in accordance with principles of the 
market in which demand is held down to the supply by means of the price 
charged. As applied to parking, this means allowing parkers to park as long 
as they wish (within ultimate limits of the order of 24 hours or more to facili- 
tate dealing with abandoned vehicles and similar contingencies), subject to the 
payment of a fee commensurate with the time over which the car is parked, 
and at a level so determined as to keep the amount of parking down sufficiently 
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so that there will almost always be space available for those willing to pay the 
fee. ‘ stantial increase in the rates over those 
is wi many cases a substantial increase in rates 

ee ect th aed cnsthhe meter installations. Some indication of what 
ty rking meter rates should be set at to adequately control parking is 
—_— a by observing the rates charged for parking in parking lots. Such 
” Pn ca for most purposes inferior to curb parking, assuming that the latter 
oe adily available. Curb parking provides immediate access to the car, where- 
a cane parking lots considerable shuffling about is often necessary to obtain 
= aa to a given car. Curb parking in most cases can be nearer to the desti- 
we than a parking lot, which often may be two or three blocks from the 
ieatination. Indeed, if curb parking is adequately controlled by the meter 
lasens there should be space available within 100 yards or so of almost every 
destination at nearly all times. With curb parking there is less wear and tear 
on battery and starter from having the car shuffled about. W hile parking in a 
lot provides some supervision against theft, the fact that in most cases pe 
keys must be left with the attendants provides an additional risk that proba aly 
offsets most of the disadvantage of curb parking in this respect. In some cases 
offstreet parking provides heat and protection against the weather, but for the 
bulk of short-term parkers this appears to be a minor consideration. Yet, in 
spite of these advantages of curb parking, meter rates are almost always but 
a fraction of those charged in parking lots. Ten cents for 1 hour appears to 
be about the highest rate charged by meters, whereas it seems to be relatively 
rare for downtown parking lots to charge less than 25 cents; while this in some 
cases may be for the entire day, on the other end of the scale, downtown lots 
often charge as much as 75 cents for the first hour and 25 cents an hour there- 
after. If the meter rate is to be such as to control parking without the impo- 
sition of a rationing limit, it would seem that curb parking rates would have to 
be higher rather than lower than the rates for parking lots. In any case, the 
rates would vary considerably from neighborhood to neighborhood and from 
time to time, it would seem very likely that for a substantial part of the down- 
town areas of large cities the rate might have to go as high as 5 cents for each 
15 minutes, or even higher, in order to keep the parking space from becoming 
preempted by the early birds. 

With the rates set at such higher levels, and with meters made so as to vary 
the rate according to the estimated intensity of demand for parking space at 
various times of the day, a fairly good approach to economical utilization of 
the available parking space would in principle be attainable. In practice, how- 
ever, there would be several difficulties with such a scheme. First, the use of 
prepayment meters would encounter considerable difficulty when the rate is so 
much higher and when there would be the possibility of depositing the fee for 
an extended period of parking. The difficulty for some of predicting how long 
they would be parked would be accentuated, and there would be a stronger 
tendency to shave the estimate a bit close, with the correspondingly greater 
frequency with which violations would occur, with the result either of an in- 
creased enforcement load or an impairment of morale and a breakdown of 
compliance. Also, with a variable rate it would be more difficult for parkers to 
figure out how much they must deposit for any given period, with resulting 
confusion and dissatisfaction. To meet these difficulties it is necessary to 
devise some scheme which will permit the net payment to be determined at the 
end of the parking period, instead of requiring prepayment. 

Perhaps an even greater difficulty, however, is that of adjusting the rates 
80 that space in each neighborhood is fully utilized, but not overcrowded. De- 
mand varies not only by time of day and by day of week, but seasonally, there 
are special occasions that do not fit into any regular pattern, and nonrecurring 
shifts in demand may also take place fairly rapidly. Even if an agency charged 
with the setting of the meter rates were to concern itself only with the regular 
recurrent patterns of use, it would have to have a rather substantial staff to 
analyze patterns of parking space use and to adjust the rates accordingly. This 
process would in many cases be subject to pressures by the various interests 
affected, and if the job was not done well the resulting pattern might appear 
wholly arbitrary to many, with a resulting lowering of morale and compliance. 


A DEMAND-CONTROLLED METER RATE 


The problem of determinin 
entirely and a more flexible 
by making the rate depend 
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g the pattern of rates might be avoided almost 
adaptation of charges to demand might be obtained 
on the degree to which the parking space in a given 
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neighborhood was being utilized at a giv en moment. This could be done, for 
example, by controlling a group of, say, 20 parking spaces from 20 corresponding 
interconnected parking meters. The meters could be arranged so that whenever 
more than, say, 3 out of the 20 spaces are vacant there would be no charge, 
whenever only 3 spaces are unoccupied, a slight charge would be made; the 
charge would become higher as more spaces are occupied and would be quite 
high if all of the spaces should become occupied. In this way there would be 
an automatic adjustment of the rate to variations in use. 

With the rate dependent on the number of nearby vacancies, there would be 
an incentive for each parker to park so far as possible in locations where demand 
is light, and there will be a natural tendency for the long-term parkers to park 
somewhat further away from the areas of heaviest demand, even if there is no 

variation in the nominal schedule of rates, since the effective rates will be lighter 
by reason of the larger proportion of vacant spaces. It will still be possible to 
vary the rates by appropriate regulation as between different areas, but the 
exact location of the boundaries between the different rate areas will not be go 
important, since the differentials in occupancy rates on either side of the boundary 
will tend to bring the effective rates into approximate equality, with a genera} 
tendency of the effective rates to graduate downward as the distance from the 
congested area increases, in a much smoother manner than would be possible by 
regulation alone. : 

There will, to be sure, be an incentive for parkers to park in such a way as 
to keep the effective rate for themselves low by discouraging others from park. 
ing in the adjacent spaces. Some care will be needed in marking the spaces to 
indicate clearly the limits within which cars are to be parked, and penalties may 
need to be imposed in cases where cars are parked in such a way as to encroach 
on neighboring spaces. 

With this scheme of automatically adjusting the rate, it becomes more than ever 
necessary to provide for some means of determining the charge when the parker 
leaves his space, since at the time he leaves his car in the space he will have no 
way of knowing for sure just what the charge will be for a given length of time. 
Fortunately, it appears possible to devise a reasonably simple scheme for post- 
payment meters, as follows 

A POSTPAYMENT METER 


Each meter will have an indicator, similar to those on present meters, but 
arranged to indicate to one side of the zero point the amount of the charge due 
and to the other side the amount of charge prepaid. There will also be a flag 
which will indicate when the meter is not in operation, also substantially similar 
to those on present meters. Coin slots will be provided, preferably for 5-, 10- 
and 25-cent coins, possibly with a crank to register the coins as they are deposited. 
The essentially novel part of these meters would be three locks instead of the one 
now provided for collection purposes. One of these locks is designated as the 
parker’s lock, identical for all meters; a second is the meter lock, distinctive for 
each meter; and a third is the servicing lock, identical for all meters, but, of 
course, different from the other two. 

For the occasional parker it will be possible to operate the meter on the pre 
payment principle by merely depositing an appropriate number of coins and 
cranking them up, the amount being shown on the prepayment side of the indi- 
eator scale. The indicator then returns gradually to zero as time elapses ata 
rate dependent on the number of meters in operation in the interconnected group. 
Those who park more than a very few times in the area in which the plan is in 
effect, however, will find it to their advantage to obtain from an appropriate city 
office a parker’s key, which will be identical in notching for all parkers, but will 
bear stamped on the handle the license number of the particular car in conjune- 
tion with which it is to be used, or perhaps a serial number by which the person 
or agency responsible for its use could be identified. The key could be issued 
for a fee of, say, 25 cents plus a deposit of, say, $5. The fact that it had been 
issued might perhaps be endorsed on the vehicle license, but this may not be 
necessary. The parker who has such a key can then proceed to any vacant park- 
ing space and insert his key in the lock and turn it, which will release the meter 
key from its lock, the meter key having been left in the meter when the space is 
not in use. The parker takes the meter key with him, and thus locks his own 
key in the meter. While the car is parked the meter ticks off the charge, and 

when the parker returns he deposits the indicated amount of money, cranking 
the indicator back to zero. When the indicator is back to zero, he will be able 
to insert the meter key and turn it in its lock, thus releasing his own key, which 
he takes with him to use on another occasion. 
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The parker’s key will not be released until he has paid the charge and returned 
the meter key. Should the parker leave without paying the charge and recover- 
ing his key, he would, of course, forfeit some or all of his deposit. This would 
mean that the meter would no longer be operative until serviced. It would pre- 
sumably be desirable to allow others to park free of charge in such a space until 
such time as the meter is serviced. ar 

To make such a system work, there would, of course, have to be periodic 
checks to see that where cars are parked there is either a prepayment registered 
or a parker’s key in the lock, bearing a license number corresponding to that of 
the car, though perhaps the check of license numbers could be omitted most of 
the time. Where a parker's key is observed in the lock with either no car or a 
car with a different license number in the corresponding space, the servicing 
key may be used to unlock the meter, remove the parker’s key, and remove the 
meter lock cylinder and replace it with a different cylinder with its meter key in 
place. The meter key kept by the delinquent parker will thus no longer be 
effective. A return of $1 of his deposit might be offered for the return of this 
meter key. : ; ; - 

While normally each key would be used only in conjunction with the car 
having the corresponding license number, some flexibility could be introduced by 
issuing with each key a placard showing the license number on the key, which 
placard could be placed on the inside of the window of the car when a car other 
than the normal one is parked with a given key. This would permit some flexi- 
bility in the accommodation of visitors and guests, and also at the time when 
license plates are changed. 

Such a postpayment plan could, of course, be used either with meters with a 
preset schedule of rates or with rates controlled by the number of unoccupied 
spaces. With the preset schedule, each meter can be an independent unit, but 
would have to have a clock operating continuously so as to operate a cam or 
cams indicating the appropriate meter rate, in addition to the charging clock- 
work itself, which would have to be arranged to operate at different rates of 
speed, as indicated by the cams. Periodic winding and setting of the clock might 
become necessary, although arrangements might be made so that the normal 
amount of use of the meter would keep the clock wound as the crank is turned 
to register the coins. 

If the rate is to be demand controlled, ideally the preferable arrangement 
would be to have about 20 meters, say, connected electrically in a group, with 
the rate controlled for the entire group by the number of vacant spaces. Blec- 
trical interconnection would permit each meter to be placed adjacent to the 
corresponding parking space. This arrangement, however, is likely to involve 
a fairly heavy expense for the interconnecting electrical conduits, which may 
or may not be felt to be worth while. Probably this arrangement would be 
suitable primarily for areas where the demand for parking is very heavy and 
where a substantial capital outlay becomes justified in terms of promoting effi- 
cient utilization of the parking space. 

A less expensive arrangement would be to mount the meters for a number of 
parking spaces together on a single standard and interconnect them mechanically, 
thus doing away with the need for electrical conduits. This, however, imposes 
limits on the number of spaces that can be put in a single group; in most cases 
if it were attempted to mount as many as 20 meters together, parkers might 
have an inconveniently long way to walk in order to operate the meter, checking 
of parker’s keys against the cars in the spaces would become more difficult, and 
more confusion is likely to arise as to which meter corresponds to which parking 
space. During the summer the painting of numbers on the pavement would 
serve fairly well to identify the space with the corresponding meter, but when 
there is snow on the ground, there would be difficulty. Possibly five to seven 
spaces is about as many as can conveniently be controlled together on this basis. 
The difficulty with having this few spaces in one control is primarily that the 
graduation of the rates becomes too abrupt. There is hardly any justification 
for a charge when as many as two out of seven spaces are empty; there would 
thus be only two rates, a low rate where six out of seven spaces are occupied, 
and a high rate when all seven spaces are occupied. If the rate is high enough 
so that even in periods of heavy demand there will not be an excessive amount 
of searching for a space, and if the low rate is low enough not to deter an undue 
number of potential parkers during periods of low demand. the gap may be con- 
siderable, and the results correspondingly erratic. But even so, it would seem 
that a degree of efficient utilization of curb parking space could be secured with 


this method that can hardly be approached by any other feasible method that 
has been proposed. 
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(Norr.—In August 1957 the Director of the Mass Transportation 
Survey requested Mr. Joe R. Ong, a member of the Board of Experts, 
to prepare a proposal for a fare structure for the express transit sys. 
tem. Mr. Ong’s memorandum follows. ) 


YXHIBIT 54 


Fare System For Raprp TRANSIT LINES BY RAIL OR EXPRESSWAY, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL REGION, WASHINGTON, D.C., PRoPOSsED OCTOBER 1957 


These proposals are based upon the assumption that a unified system of transit 
lines is to serve the metropolitan area of Washington. It therefore is reasonable 
to assume that we are not restricted by present city, county, or State boundaries 
or by presently established fare limits of any of the existing transit lines. 

Basically, the superior service by rapid transit justifies a higher fare thay 
local frequent-stop transit service, and at whatever level the fares are finally 
fixed, some differential should, therefore, be maintained between these services, 

Until operating costs can be determined, it appears that only a test calculation 
of the fare level can be made. From this level, adjustments can be made up or 
down, as further facts may warrant. 

Starting from the 20-cent level of local fares on District of Columbia transit 
lines, the minimum basic fare for rapid transit service should be 25 cents, or 
might even be 30 cents. Because of length of lines it must be obvious that the 
25- or 30-cent basic fare cannot apply regionwide. In fact, long lines in the 
region are now zoned with extra fares for extra zones. 

Therefore, it appears both reasonable and necessary that a system of fare 
zones must also apply to the proposed rapid transit system, either rail or bus, 

Present development of the Washington metropolitan area is not symmetrical, 
Indeed, the District of Columbia is not symmetrical since the original portion 
of it located across the Potomac was returned to Virginia. In a similar manner, 
present transit fares present an unsymmetrical pattern. 

It is proposed that for the rapid transit study, either rail or bus, a symmetrical 
circular zone with its center at the center of the original 10-mile District square 
be established. Because operating costs are not known at this stage, it is sug. 
gested that the first trial central zone have a 5-mile radius. This will cut off the 
tips of the district now within the single fare area (upper Georgia Avenue), but 
will include a considerable area in Virginia not now in the local single fare area. 

It might develop that the 5-mile radius for the central zone is too large and 
early calculations might indicate that it should be nearer 4 miles. There are 
some cities with a central zone having a 4-mile radius for local transit fares, 
This is one of the variables to be considered. 

Beyond the central zone there should be a series of concentric bands or zones, 
each band 2 miles in width measured radially. The additional zone fare for 
each of these zones should be calculated at 10 cents, at least for test purposes, 
Purely local rides would be higher. 

Any unified system obviously involves some delivery in a wider area by 
feeder buses or connecting lines. No attempt is made herein to develop the 
details of a transfer system. It does seem, however, that it would be reasonable 
to assume that the initial ride in any zone of the rapid transit system would 
require the same basic fare as that fixed for the central zone. This couid 
include the local feeder bus ride in that same initial zone. 


PLANS A-1 AND A-2 


With central zone, 5-mile radius. 

Each concentric zone, 2-mile radial width. 

Initial zone ride, 25 cents (A-1), or 30 cents (A-2). 
Each additional zone, 10 cents each. 


PLANS B-1 AND B-2 


With central zone, 4-mile radius. 

Each concentric zone, 2-mile radial width. 

Initial zone ride, 25 cents (B-1), or 30 cents (B-2). 
Each additional zone, 10 cents each. 
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The differences in the fare level of these four schemes will affect the diversion 
factor and the diminution factor applying to the traffic volume, but plan A-1 
is suggested for the first trial calculation. 

spectfully submitted. 
ran Joe R. One, 
Consulting Transportation Engineer, 


ExuHIsiT 55 


bur Smith, “Highway Transportation in the Washington Metropolitan Area of 
[Bremn; Wilhe Virginia” (1953) ] 


CHAPTER VII—INDICATED ACTIONS 


It has been clearly and convincingly demonstrated that tremendous road needs 
exist in the Washington metropolitan area of Virginia. Detailed traffic analyses 
have shown that, because of highway deficiencies, severe obstructions are im- 
posed on travel by automobile between Virginia, the District of Columbia, and 
Maryland. Highway improvements in the area are absolutely essential. The 
needs are so great that bold actions will be necessary to meet them. Postpone- 
ment can only result in added driving inconveniences, a growing number of 
accidents, increased transportation costs, and restricted land development. 


TOTAL NEEDS 


It is conservatively estimated that an expenditure of approximately $74,300,000 
will be required in Virginia to develop a system of expressways adequate for 
1973 traffic. This cost includes the Potomac River Expressway, the Falls Church 
Expressway, the Intermediate Circumferential, a new location for State Route 
244, and improvements to U.S. Route 50 and to the Shirley Highway. Two 
new bridges and adequate connectors on the north side of the Potomac River 
will more than double the cost of a system required to serve the entire metro- 
politan area. Improvements to State primary highways in the Virginia portion 
of the area are estimated to cost $12 million. 

If the expressway system is not constructed, improvements to existing State 
routes will cost approximately $35 million, plus required connections to any new 
bridges. This program of reconstruction of existing roads in itself would not 
furnish facility of flow nor adequately meet 1973 capacity demands. 

Adequate improvements, properly programed to meet traffic needs, obviously 
depend upon the procurement of funds. The Virginia Department of Highways 
is able to allocate about $1,250,000 annually for construction of roads in the area 
covered by this study. At this rate of expenditure, over 65 years would be 
required to develop the expressway and primary highway system to 1973 
standards. In the meantime, new traffic demands will occur, and increased 
maintenance requirements may necessitate a reduction in the small amount 
now available for construction. 

It appears, therefore, that no substantial portion of the needs can be met 
from present highway funds within a reasonable period of time. Assuming no 
increase in appropriations, corrections will have to be so dispersed and so spotty 
that few really worthwhile benefits will be derived. In a sense, such expendi- 
tures will most likely become inefficient; yet public officials have little choice 
except to spread the allocations to the spots which are the most critical at a 
given time. The area may be likened to a sick person who has allowed his mal- 
adies to accumulate. As a result, no simple prescription can be expected to 
provide a total cure. An aspirin or simple sedative might relieve the pain here 
and there, but a cure must be developed unless the patient is to suffer permanent 
impairments. 

If the total highway revenues of the Commonwealth could be increased by $20 
million annually, and the whole allocated to road needs of the Washington 
metropolitan area, 4 or 5 years would be required to meet the needs. Such an 
allocation of funds is unrealistic, and it would be entirely improper. However, 
this theoretical condition emphasizes the magnitude of the deficiencies in rela- 
tion to abilities to meet them through normal highway revenues. 

Since no ready means appear available for providing needed roadway con- 
struction and improvements through the regular funds of the State highway 
department, even though it might be possible to substantially increase the total 
highway revenue in the State, other methods of financing must be considered. 
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The situation should be faced head on and means found for solving the whole 
problem. 
TOLL ROADS 


The examination of toll road feasibility in the Virginia area provides little ep. 
couragement for this way of solving fiscal problems. If tolls could be collected 
from all motorists crossing the Potomac River, an average payment of about 
25 cents per passenger car and 50 cents per truck would support a capital in. 
vestment of about $138 million* on the Virginia side. This amount would 
finance the road improvements recommended in this report, including new ex. 
pressways and substantial physical improvements to existing routes. 

It is doubted that such a plan can be made to work under current concepts 
of governmental interrelationships, certainly not in time to meet the pressing 
current needs for new bridges, expressways, and improved roadways. Bringing 
together two States and the Federal Government in a toll collection plan ¢er- 
tainly would not be simple. In addition, the various local governmental units 
through which the approaches to the bridges fall would have an interest in the 
program, and would have to be consulted in formulating policies. It could be 
argued that this plan would be a fair means of charging the cost of needed 
improvements to those who create that need, i.e., the road user, but it is not 
likely that the collection of tolls from all motorists entering the Nation’s Capita] 
would be popular. 

If a total toll development cannot be achieved, the opportunity to construct 
individual self-liquidating routes in this area of Virginia are few. Traffic as- 
signments have shown that toll roads cannot develop full capacities unless new 
bridges are provided to accommodate the predominant Washington to Virginia 
movements. Even then, only one major route (the Falls Church Expressway) 
appears justified as a toll facility. A reasonable toll fee would develop enough 
income to pay for the Virginia route, a bridge across the Potomac River, and 
basic approaches in the District of Columbia. 

No other important sections of roadway in the area appear feasible as toll 
roads. Even if free bridges are constructed by the Federal Government, it would 
not be possible to finance extensive Virginia approaches by a toll charge. 

Aside from cost-income considerations, there are other complications in toll- 
road plans because all projects involve several political jurisdictions. Extremely 
complex intergovernmental relations and policies will arise, requiring an organiza- 
tional structure that would likely be unworkable. 

In summary, there appears to be little hope that even a substantial dent can be 
made in the total needs of the area through the development of toll facilities, 
unless a plan can be devised whereby tolls could be imposed on all of the river 
crossings. Such a plan would encounter many administrative and political 
obstacles. 

OTHER APPROACHES 


Since there is little hope for major toll-road development in the metropolitan 
area of Virginia, and since the needs cannot be met through anticipated highway 
funds, other means of meeting the problem must be found. Some assistance 
might be rendered by the cities and counties in the region, by providing all or 
parts of the right-of-way requirements. However, this contribution could, at 
best, aid in solving only a relatively small part of the important and costly 
road problem. 

The development of a highway program through a special legislative appropria- 
tion would be a proper use of general funds. Adequate transportation in north- 
ern Virginia is essential for additional land development which, in turn, pro- 
duces added State revenues. However, a claim for special appropriations also 
could be made by other densely populated areas in the State. 

The traffic problems of northern Virginia are largely the problems created by 
Washington. The origin-destination data indicated that about 50 percent of all 
auto trips on the Virginia side have one trip end on the District of Columbia 
side. The rapid growth of the area is directly attributable to expanding govern- 
mental activities. Per capita gasoline consumption trends, compared with travel 
trends, suggest that much travel in Virginia is with fuel purchased in Washing- 
ton. Roadway use by Federal Government vehicles is another factor which 
emphasizes Federal responsibilities for highways in the Virginia metropolitan 
area. 
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The Virginia State line lies along the southern bank of the Potomac River, 
thereby placing bridges entirely within the jurisdictions of the District of Co- 
lumbia and Maryland. It will be recalled from previous sections of this report 
that several proposed routes utilize Federal land for a substantial part of the 
total rights-of-way. 

It becomes obvious that much of the problem could be logically assumed by 
the Federal Government, and it appears that this should be done if a reasonable 
solution is to be developed in time to provide the traffic and highway services 
which are so sorely needed, and which are increasing daily. It is not the purpose 
of this report to recommend Federal policy on highway matters in the vicinity 
of Washington. To repeat, however, it appears that a substantial contributing 
cause of the serious problems and road requirements are traceable directly to 
Federal activities and, thereby, deserve the serious attention of Congress and Gov- 
ernment officials. It is a unique situation; one which so far is known does not 
have a parallel elsewhere. 

Assuming a program of Federal aid, careful study should be given to a proper 
division of responsibilities in the area. For example, the bridges might be pro- 
vided by the District of Columbia. The Potomac River Expressway might be 
constructed by the National Park Service as a logical improvement to the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Highway. The expressway feeders to the Pentagon could 
logically become a responsibility of the Department of Defense. Rather than 
involving all of these jurisdictions, however, it would be preferable to assign 
development responsibilities to the highway departments of the District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, and Virginia, with financing done by a special Federal grant. If 
such funds become available to construct the expressway system, Virginia could 
accomplish the improvements to existing highways within the 20-year period of 
traffic projection. 

Demands for adequate and attractive highway transportation services in the 
vicinity of the Nation’s Capital are important and cannot be neglected. It should 
not be contended that the costs prohibit the needed highway program even though 
difficulties of financing are great. If costs preclude improvements now, they 
will do likewise, 5 or 10 years from now. Traffic increases do not permit such 
postponement. The cost of doing nothing will outstrip the cost of effective action. 

It is regretted that a total answer has not been found. Obviously there is no 
panacea. Getting started on the program is probably the most important step: 
Once the inertia is overcome, demonstrated values will provide the additional 
needed support. A realization of the importance of the problems must be had 
before they can be solved. 

Road needs of the Virginia metropolitan area of Washington have been dis- 
cussed at great lengths for a number of years. This is entirely healthy, pro- 
vided the key ojective of effecting a real program of improvements does not bog 
down in studies and endless debate. Major action should not be further delayed 
because even after decisions are made, long periods of time will be required to 
acquire property and construct the roadway facilities. It is easy to shelve major 
actions. In the meantime, traffic continues to grow and the area suffers more 
andmore. The sense of urgency should not be lost in ‘a sea of despair. 
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[From ‘Federal Expenditure Policy for Economic Growth and Stability,” Joint Economie 
Committee, U.S. Congress, November 1957] 


Exuisit 56 
How To PRovIDE THE ROADS FOR WHICH USERS ARE WILLING To Pay 
(By H. S. Houthakker, professor of economics, Stanford University *) 


The Federal highway program, approved by Congress in 1956, is the most 
recent major addition to the Federal budget. It is undoubtedly part of a treng 
toward a greater Federal share in the Government of this country. Merely to 
attribute something to a trend, however, is not to justify it, and the economies of 
this program, inaugurated at a time when the size of the Federal budget jg 
already causing widespread concern, deserves a more careful examination than 
it has so far received. That there is a need for more roads is fairly clear; that 
the States and cities have not been fully able to satisfy this need may also be 
granted ; but does it follow from this that the Federal Government should step 
in? And, if it does follow, is the present period of full employment and infia- 
tionary pressures the right one for starting a large new investment program? 
These are the questions which I will discuss, without pretending to provide fing] 
and definite answers. In order to provide an orderly analysis, I shall start with 
a few basic problems of highway economics; the Federal program will not be 
taken up until the end of the paper. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRINCIPLE 


The principle that expenditures for roads are to be paid for by road users is 
by now widely accepted. It is, perhaps, surprising that this should be so, for, 
in the area of public expenditures, the desire to get something for nothing hag 
always been prominent. In fact, the acceptance of this principle should be 
attributed not so much to its theoretical merits (which are considerable), but to 
a compromise between two conflicting tendencies. On the one hand, road users 
are dependent on governments for the facilities they need, but, on the other hand, 
they have to defend themselves against the pressure to impose heavy indirect 
taxes on gasoline, automobiles, and such. The establishment of a link between 
expenditure on roads and taxation of road users has enabled the latter to obtain 
road facilities without disproportionate burdens. In the case of the States, in 
particular, this link has often taken the form of a special-purpose fund and, with 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956, a similar device has been introduced into the 
Federal budget. Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the mere acceptance of 
what is sometimes called the commercial view of road expenditures has solved 
all problems. It is by no means clear that present arrangements lead to the 
building of those roads for which there is the greatest public demand, nor that 
they lead to the most efficient utilization of available roads; the present paper 
is devoted to an examination of those problems. 

As already noted, the commercial principle of road finance really consists of 
two parts. The first part says that road taxation, taken over a long period of 
time, should not be less than road expenditure over the same period. The usual 
justification is based on considerations of equity between competing industries; 
because of the inherent ambiguity of the concept of equity, it is perhaps better 
to state this argument in terms of allocation of resources. The mere fact that 
subsidizing roads out of general taxes would be unpleasant for the railroads 
is not relevant from an allocative point of view, for it would be undesirable if 
the Government were to guarantee individual industries against the consequences 
of economic or technological changes. What is relevant is that such subsidization 


may make roads cheaper in the eyes of their users than they really are, and that, | 


consequently, some transportation would be diverted to the highways even 
though, from the social point of view, it could be more cheaply performed by 
the railroads. From this point of view, therefore, it is not really important 


that the total cost of roads should be borne by their users, but rather that the 


charges for road use are arranged in such a manner that people can choose 
between alternative forms of transportation on the basis of their social cost 


1 The research on which this paper is based was started while the author was on the 
staff of the Cowles Commission for Research and Economics, University of Chicago. _ It was 
completed at Stanford University with the support of the Office of Naval Research undet 
contract N6-ONR-25133. The author, who is solely responsible for the contents of the 
paper, is currently on leave from Stanford to visit Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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We shall see later to what extent it is satisfied by the existing system of user 
charges. ‘ eth ’ : 

The second part of the commercial principle says that highway users should 
not pay more than the cost of the road they use. The allocative arguments just 
advanced are, of course, equally relevant here, but there is one special point to 
be noted. Excise taxes on various commodities have been in existence from 
times immemorial, and without any justification in terms of the benefits which the 
Government provides for the industries concerned. The temptation to obtain 
additional revenue from gasoline and automobiles has naturally been strong, for 
these commodities are consumed mostly by the wealthy and their consumption 
js not too sensitive to price increases. Most economists take a poor view of 
excise taxes ; given the fact that they exist, however, there seems to be no reason 
for regarding gasoline and cars as less suitable objects of excise taxes than, for 
instance, tobacco, phonograph records, or transportation charges. Nevertheless, 
it will be convenient for the discussion that follows to ignore any contribution 
to general revenue which excise taxes on the paraphernalia of highway use may 
produce. : re : ; oa 

One argument sometimes raised against the commercial principle deserves to 
be mentioned. It is held that roads produce so many indirect benefits, such as 
cheaper transportation, better accessibility of schools, availability of postal 
services, contribution to the defense needs, etc., that they should be subsidized 
on that ground. This argument is unsound, because it could equally well be 
applied to all other industries. Few economic needs could be satisfied, for 
instance, if there were no steel, yet this can hardly be considered an argument 
for subsidizing the steel industry. It is true that roads are a peculiar industry, 
put their peculiarity does not lie in the production of indirect benefits. Any 
contribution which they may make to the defense or to the post office should 
be charged to those departments, and not to highways as such. The only im- 
portant exception to the commercial principle arises when highways are con- 
structed for purposes of unemployment relief. The unemployment compensation 
saved may then rightly be regarded as a subsidy to road construction from 
general revenue. 

For the present purpose, the above brief remarks in favor of the commercial 
principle have to suffice. From now on, I shall take it for granted road finance is 
to be arranged in such a manner that the costs of roads are charged to their 
users with a view to attaining an optimal provision and utilization of roads. 
The next question concerns the extent to which such an arrangement is ad- 
ministratively feasible. 


METHODS OF HIGHWAY FINANCE 


The commercial principle would be substantially satisfied if roads were 
operated by private enterprise. For various reasons, to be discussd in a moment, 
this solution is now unthinkable, but, in the early 19th century, it did, in effect, 
prevail. The more important roads were then built and operated by turnpike 
companies, though not without some intervention from the Federal Government. 
These roads were financed by tolls. The advent of railroads gradually brought an 
end to the turnpike companies, and the roads were taken over by the State and 
local governments, which often continued to levy tolls. When automobiles became 
important, however, the tolls gradually disappeared. On highways, they did 
not reappear until the late 1930's, but, for the financing of bridges and tunnels, 
they were never entirely abandoned. After the Second World War, the toll-road 
movement spread rapidly, and it is only just recently that it seems to have 
weakened again. Because of their close connection to the commercial principle, 
a further analysis of toll roads may be useful. 

The principal difficulty with toll roads has always been the relatively high 
cost of collection. By ‘“‘cost’ is meant not only the expense to the operator of the 
road, but also the time lost and the annoyance of road users. It is true that on 
modern toll roads both kinds of costs are quite small, but this is only so because 
these roads have a very heavy volume of traffic and because the number of access 
points is limited. On city streets, and on moderately traveled rural highways, 
the cost of collection would clearly be prohibitive. The levying of tolls on major 
bridges and tunnels is only feasible because access to such facilities is naturally 
restricted. Tolls, therefore, do not provide a general solution to the problem 
of road finance. Many people have inferred from this that tolls should not be 
used on road facilities at all, but this conclusion is unwarranted. When properly 
applied, tolls are a very valuable, even if minor, component of the system of 
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highway-user charges. Before considering what constitutes a proper application 
of tolls, hoewver, we must look at other methods of financing highways. 

Apart from tolls, highways and streets are mainly financed from property 
taxes, taxes on vehicles (such as license fees and excise taxes on automobiles ang 
parts), and taxes on the use of vehicles, more particularly the excise tax on 
gasoline. Property taxes, which are mainly of importance for the finance of 
city streets and minor rural roads, are not usually counted among highway. 
user charges; since their economic basis lies, however, in the increased valye 
of property due to the accessibility provided by roads, they are closely akin to 
user charges. Property taxes are eminently suitable for the financing of access 
roads, even though there may be only an indirect link between the value ang 
the highway or streets that give access to it. They are much less suitable for 
the financing of through roads, which often have a harmful effect on the value 
of adjoining property, and whose benefits for other property may be too indirect 
to appeal to the imagination of voters. When automobile traffic developed ang 
tolls went out of existence, other sources of finance for major roads, therefore 
had to be found. Taxes on vehicles and on the use of vehicles proved to be the 
answer to this need, though it should be added that, in the case of the Feder] 
excise taxes on gasoline and on automobiles, there was no formal connection 
with highway construction until 1956. 

With the aid of revenues from gasoline taxes and license fees, an enormous 
mileage of roads has been constructed or improved. Whether the roads go 
provided were always those which were most necessary is another matter, how- 
ever. The emphasis has been on rural roads, while in the cities, both large ang 
small, the inadequacy of roads was and is a much more serious problem. Yet 
in terms of vehicle miles urban traffic is about as important as rural traffic. 
This comparative neglect of urban traffic congestion can, however, not neces. 
sarily be interpreted as a misallocation of resources, because the cost of road 
construction and improvement is so much higher in cities than in the country, 
It does, nevertheless, raise a fundamental question: What is the basis for the 
decision to build certain roads and not to build others? 


WHICH ROADS ARE TO BE BUILT? 


In the old and unlamented days of private toll roads, the decision which roads 
to build was made by the ordinary standards of private enterprise. The tur- 
pike operators had to decide for which roads there would be sufficient demand, 
for if traffic proved to be insufficient, they would go bankrupt and, if the traffic 
was more than expected competition, at least ideally, would satisfy the excess 
demand. Under that system, a close adjustment of supply to demand was there 
fore possible, though the high cost of collection was an impediment. The finane- 
ing of local roads by means of property taxes also leads to a fairly good adjust- 
ment for that particular type of road, because residents will vote for the roads 
they need and against those which they do not need. 

With indirect types of taxation, such as license fees and gasoline taxes, the 
problem becomes more difficult. The mere equality of expenditure on roads and 
receipts from user charges does not provide definite criteria for selection of 
roads to be built. In principle, the voters retain control, but this*control is only 
of a very general nature. The States, which are now the principal agents of 
road construction, will not go bankrupt if they build roads whose cost exceeds 
the contribution made by their users provided they also build other roads where 
the contributions exceed the cost or can draw upon general revenue. There is 
consequently no direct test whether the roads actually built are those that are 
most necessary. 

It is true that the States, by means of traffic surveys and similar methods, 
have tried to meet the needs of traffic as best as possible, but traffic forecasting 
is a difficult art, and the techniques followed, though often ingenious, do not 
always inspire complete confidence. Thus there is no agreement among experts 
as to the valuation of time saved by road users on better roads; yet there can 
be little doubt that timesaving is the most important criterion by which to com- 
pare alternative road projects. The result is that, in a desire to be conservative 
in their estimates, engineers tend to use a much lower value for time than would 
seem to be economically justified. A typical figure used in planning calculations 
is $1 per car per hour, whereas the willingness of drivers to pay relatively high 
tolls for faster travel suggests that $4 or $5 would be more realistic. Hence, it 
would seem that current methods of traffic planning do not put sufficient emphasis 
on timesaving; this might mean, for instance, that the construction of a bypass 
around a congested city is rejected because it would add too much to travel 
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mileage, While in fact users would consider the saving in time more important 
than the additional mileage. However this may be, a thorough investigation 
of current traffic forecasting procedures, based mainly on a comparison of 
anticipated and actual traffic volumes on existing roads, should have high prior- 
ity in highway research. New devices for forecasting traffic are continually 
peing proposed, but attempts to test the validity of existing methods are hard 
to find. A study of this kind might cost as much as quarter of a mile of new 
roads, and would probably produce greater benefits in the long run. 

The difficulty of estimating traffic needs is not the only objection to current 
highway planning. Further problems arise from the predominance of State 
governments in this area. The State is not necessarily the best planning unit; 
for some purposes it is too small, for others it is too large. If the cost of every 
single road were paid for by the traffic that uses it, as is the case with con- 
temporary toll roads, the size of the planning unit would be a question of minor 
importance. When revenue from several roads is pooled, however, and the tie 
between cost and traffic is loosened, the problem becomes more acute. A diffi- 
culty arises, in the first place, from out-of-State traffic. A State may be reluctant 
to build a road on which much of the traffic comes from other States, because it 
may not be able to collect sufficient gasoline tax revenue from this traffic. With 
truck traffic this difficulty is sometimes overcome by special levies, but this is less 
practicable in the case of passenger cars. If there were interstate highway 
authorities, the difficulty could be largely resolved; as it is, out-of-State traffic 
provides one of the main arguments for toll roads and Federal intervention. 


THE PROBLEM OF CITY TRAFFIC 


The opposite case, where the State is too large as a planning unit, arises par- 
ticularly in the case of city traffic, already referred to above. In principle, the 
States are concerned with through traffic rather than local traffic, though in 
practice this principle is sometimes interpreted generously. Even so, State aid 
to city traffic is probably inadequate. It seems significant, for instance, that 
since 1941 (the earliest year for which adequate statistics are available), urban 
travel in terms of vehicle-miles has risen much less than rural traffic, even 
though the population living in urban areas has increased much more than that 
living in rural areas. An important aspect of this problem may well be that 
gasoline taxes are not a very suitable way of financing traffic facilities in cities. 
The “stop and go” driving common in cities leads to a high gasoline consumption : 
if congestion were removed, gasoline consumption might therefore fall, instead 
of rise as is usual on rural roads. Improvements in city traffic could, therefore, 
be paid only by relatively high gasoline taxes, which might meet with rural 
opposition. City gasoline taxes or city license fees sometimes provide an answer, 
but the obstacle of out-of-area traffic is even more serious here than it is for the 
States. 

Later on I will indicate why Federal assistance might be justified for urban 
traffic facilities. It should not be inferred from this, however, that the cities 
could not do more themselves to solve their problems. License fees and gasoline 
taxes certainly cannot provide the whole answer, but other possibilities are still 
open. In the first place, property taxes, the traditional means by which city 
streets have been financed, could be used to a greater extent for major urban 
roads than has been done so far. The value of all city property depends upon its 
accessibility, and there are already plenty of examples of cities whose centers are 
declining because people cannot go or park there. Higher property taxes would 
of course be unpopular, and an educational campaign might be necessary to over- 
come the shortsightedness which so often rules in those matters. Parking 
fees provide a further means of collecting the cost of urban traffic facilities from 
their users. When all costs of city streets are properly taken into account, it is 
evident that the parking rates now customary are much too low. Since nearly 
all the vehicles that enter the business districts will ultimately park there, park- 
ing fees need not be regarded merely as a device for rationing parking space. In 
fact, the difficulty of finding vacant parking space in most cities is a sufficient in- 
dication that, even for rationing purposes, the meter rates are not high enough. 
Unfortunately, a full discussion of urban traffic problems would require an 
analysis of much wider scope than can be undertaken in the present context; 
these brief remarks must therefore suffice. 

Although gasoline taxes and license fees have made a very considerable con- 
tribution to the provision of more and better roads, the defects outlined earlier 
are at the root of the present crisis in road finance. For city traffic, an alterna- 
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tive partial solution has just been put forward. For rural traffic, there are two 
alternatives ; namely, toll roads and Federal intervention, which I will take up in 


that order. 
MODERN TOLL ROADS 


The revival of the toll-road movement since about 1940 must mainly be at. 
tributed to the reluctance of States to increase gasoline taxes, particularly to 
build roads which serve much out-of-State traffic, and to the unwillingness to 
exceed constitutional debt limits. It cannot be ascribed, as is sometimes done, to 
the technical characteristics of toll roads, for in some States toll-free roads haye 
equally excellent characteristics. Most toll roads are operated by independent 
State agencies and are financed by revenue bonds, which are covered only by tojj 
and concession receipts. The toll rates are typically between 1 and 2 cents per 
mile per passenger car; for trucks they are considerably higher. Expenses of 
collection and administration are typically around 5 percent of gross receipts, 


which is approximately the same proportion as for gasoline taxes and licenge | 


fees. Net toll receipts are reserved for payments of interest and redemtpion 
on the bonds originally issued to construct the toll; this is true even in thoge 
cases where the State has pledged its general revenues to bondholders. The users 
of toll roads are not exempt from ordinary taxes and license fees. 

Though traffic experience on the toll roads has, on the whole, been fairly satis. 
factory, they have come in for considerable criticism. The early complaints 
about high accident rates are no longer heard, and most users seem to find the 
charges reasonable enough. Nevertheless many people, rightly or wrongly, 
still see an incongruity in the fact that facilities built by Government agen. 
cies are not, available to everybody without further admission charges. I 
not think this attitude deserves much sympathy; it is hardly consistent with 
economy in government. 

Only slightly more respectable is the argument, relentlessly advanced by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, that toll revenue bonds are an ex. 
pensive method of financing highways. Proponents of this idea argue that such 
bonds carry a higher rate of interest than those backed by the full credit of 
the States, but they fail to realize that this arrangement also takes the risk 
from the shoulders of the States. Thus the people of West Virginia struck 
a good bargain when, for an interest rate higher by a fraction of 1 percent, 
they induced bondholders to take over the risk of insufficient traffic. This risk 
has proved only too real, and the bonds are now at about half their par value 
Comments previously made about the present state of the art of traffic forecast. 
ing are appropriate at this point. Now it might be objected that if the West 
Virginia Turnike had been financed with the State’s full backing no financial 
erisis would have arisen. In that case, however, the loss to the citizens of 
West Virginia, though less obvious, would have been equally real, for they would 
have paid gasoline taxes for a road which is not justified by traffic needs. 

Although the argument about high rates of interest is, therefore, fallacious, 
there are nevertheless some arguments against financing by toll revenue bonds 
and against basing toll charges on the need to service those bonds to the full 
extent. Taking the last point first, it is clearly anomalous that toll-road users 
should pay not only for the roads they use, but also, through their gasoline and 
license fees, for the roads they do not use, and on which they consequently 
diminish congestion. From this point of view, it would seem that tolls from 
self-supporting turnpikes are normally too high. This means that the trafic 
on turnpikes is less than would be socially optimal, and that there is more 
traffic on parallel free roads than would be justified. It would, therefore, lk 
better if turnpikes were subsidized by the State to the extent of gasoline taxes 
consumed by the vehicles that use them. Another solution, recently adopted in 
Massachusetts, is to give motorists refunds equivalent to the tax on the moter 
fuel they used on the turnpike. 

In principle, however, there is nothing wrong with the idea of tolls as such 
Toll roads may be regarded as offering premium travel, for which traveler 
may be expected to pay extra just as they do on airlines and railroads. 

The conception, implicit in the above, that tolls are a means of enabling motor 
ists to select the traffic facility which they prefer, does not agree entirely with 
the usual view of tolls. The latter are commonly regarded not from an alle 
cative, but from a purely financial point of view. Thus, tolls are normall 
based on the historical cost and not on the replacement cost of the facilities t 
which they apply, and it is commonly stipulated that when bonds have been rt 
deemed, the facility shall become free. The absurdities to which this view cil 
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give rise may be illustrated from the example of the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge. This gigantic structure was built during the depression at a rela- 
tively small cost. The toll is consequently only 25 cents for passenger cars and 
traffic is so heavy that serious congestion prevails during long periods of the 
d Although only a fraction of the useful life of the bridge has been spent, 
oe bens have been nearly paid off. If the toll were to be removed, the con- 
estion would undoubtedly become still worse. Plans for a second crossing 
have been approved, but construction costs have risen so much since the 1930's 
that the toll would have to be higher than the present rate, which would lead 
to underutilization of the second bridge, and is apparently also a major psy- 
chological obstacle in the minds of those concerned. These plans have there- 
fore not yet been put into effect. At present, it would be more economical to 
discourage traffic on the old bridge by raising the toll, but it is perhaps too 
late for that, because the development of commuting from the East Bay to San 
Francisco, encouraged by the low tolls, has created powerful vested interests. 
If the tolls had been based on replacement cost rather than historical cost, 
these difficulties might never have arisen, and the second crossing would prob- 
ecessary. 

ee aeanecuniend Bridge provides an example where historical 
cost-pricing leads to an unduly low toll rate. We need not go far to find an 
example where it leads to too high a toll. A few miles to the north is the 
San Raphael-Richmond Bridge, which was opened in 1956, and on which the 
passenger car toll is 75 cents for a shorter distance. Traffic has so far been 
much below the estimates on which the project was based. This may con- 
ceivably be no more than a temporary phenomenon since some types of traffic— 
particularly commuter traffic—may need several years to reach their normal 
yolume. For the sake of argument let us assume, however, that traffic will 
continue to fall short of original expectations, as now seems probable. _ There 
ean be no doubt that reducing the toll would go some way toward curing the 
situation, and it is even conceivable that at a lower toll rate, total receipts 
might be larger. This remedy has indeed been proposed, but it had to be 
rejected because the agreement under which the revenue bonds were issued 
fixed the toll rate at 75 cents. That these agreements contain provisions about 
minimum toll rates is in itself inevitable, since otherwise the States might 
be tempted to satisfy bondholders’ interests in order to curry favor with the 
voters. Nevertheless, it is clear that if the traffic projections on which the 
road or bridge has been based turn out to be too optimistic, its historical cost, 
as indicated by the size of the bond issue, is quite irrelevant from an allocative 
point of view. After the road or bridge has been built, the only thing that 
really matters is that it is used to the fullest extent without creating an un- 
necessary demand for additional facilities. 

Examples of the two kinds of anomaly noted can be easily multiplied and, 
as time goes on, more and more examples will no doubt appear. Their prin- 
cipal implication is that toll revenue bonds are not a suitable means of financing 
highway facilities. We may illustrate this from the first-mentioned case, where 
the actual toll was too low; this is perhaps the more common case. If, as would 
be economically rational, the toll were raised, toll receipts would increase even 
more beyond what is necessary for servicing the bonds. The excess revenue 
cannot be paid out to bondholders, for their claim does not extend to anything 
beyond principal and interest. Under existing procedures, the only result of 
the higher toll would be that the bridge would become toll free even earlier 
than is the case already, and we have seen that this would be economically un- 
desirable. The users of the bridge did not undertake to bear the risk of in- 
sufficient traffic; hence there is no reason why they should profit from greater 
traffic; the same argument applies to the State. Although a higher toll would 
therefore be economically desirable because it would improve traffic conditions 
on the bridge and would prevent the building of a possibly unnecessary second 
bridge, under the existing system there is no one who would be entitled to 
the additional revenue. 

The statement of the difficulty at the same time suggests a solution. The 
problem is one of risk bearing, the risk being that of insufficient or excessive 
traffic. The institution which has been specifically created to bear risks on a 
large scale is the corporation. If toll roads or bridges were operated by cor- 
porations, the difficulty here outlined would disappear. Certain new problems 
would arise instead, and these we must now consider. 

The first possibility that probably comes to mind is that these corporations 
Should be privately owned. Unfortunately, this is difficult for two reasons. In 
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the first place, particularly where highways are concerned, the private corpora. 
tions would compete with toll-free roads provided by the government. More 
over, we have seen that a rational coordination of toll roads and free roads Te 
quired that some gasoline tax funds be turned over to the toll road or refundy 
to its users. It is clear that, in the case of a private corporation, such transfers 
would cause major administrative problems. The second obstacle in the way 
of private corporations is the opposite of the first and is perhaps more likely ty 
occur in the case of bridges or tunnels. If the toll facility has no competitiog 
from toll-free facilities, and does not require any gas tax funds, there wil] jp. 
evitably be a tendency to operate the facility as a monopoly. The problems raise 
thereby are similar to those encountered in public utilities, such as electricity @ 
the railroads. In other words, government regulation would be necessary, anq 
the advantages of private enterprise would be largely lost. Perhaps, a bette 
solution would be to have toll facilities operated by government corporations, of 
which there are several precedents in the Federal domain. There would be qo 
reason why these Federal corporations should not sell stock to the public, byt 
their charter would specifically require that they set tolls on the basis of replace 
ment cost and the demand for traffic. Any gains or losses they might make jp 
following this policy would accrue to, or be borne by, the shareholders. They 
would be entitled to such tax moneys as are necessary to maintain a proper traf. 
fic balance between toll roads and free roads. 


THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


A toll system modified in this manner might make an important contribution 
toward solving the present crisis in road finance. In fact, however, another outlet 
seems to have been chosen. The Federal Government, which only until recently 
had a minor part in the planning and financing of road facilities, has now ae 
cepted a major responsibility, particularly with regard to the so-called interstate 
highway system. The Federal Government will now reimburse States for 
percent of the cost of that system; for this purpose, it has reserved the full Fed. 
eral excise tax on motor fuels, including the part which previously belonged to 
general revenue, and one-half of the yield of the Federal excise tax on motor 
vehicles and parts, which formerly went entirely into general revenue. Since 
this program implies a considerable addition to the Federal budget, the current 
concern over big government makes it particularly important to examine whether 
it is really necessary. 

We observe, to begin with, that of the funds to be dedicated to Federal highway 
aid the major part, namely the gasoline-tax receipts, is not different in nature 
from that levied already by the States. At first sight, it might seem therefore 
that the Federal Government is not doing anything which might not have been 
done by the States themselves. Indeed, one cannot help but suspect that the 
Federal program is attractive to the States mainly because the psyhcological 
burden has been removed from them, even though the total burden on taxpayers 
is exactly the same. If this suspicion is correct, the program, at least in part, 
would be an attempt to remove highway finance from the constant scrutiny of 
the taxpayers; such an attempt would hardly merit the sympathy of those inter- 
ested in economy of government or in the autonomy of the States. If the voters 
in the separate States do not consider new roads sufficiently urgent to be willing 
to pay higher gasoline taxes for them, it is not clear what would be gained by 


forcing them to do so through Federal levies whose connection to particular | 
expenditures is inevitably less direct. As Professor Arthur Smithies has pointed | 


out in his authoritative work on the Federal budget, congressional budget pre | 


cedures date back from a time when the Federal Government had a chronic 
surplus of revenue; consequently Federal control may not be strict enough to 
prevent expenditures whose benefits fall short of the burden of the taxes by which 
they are financed. 

There are, however, two additional arguments that have been advanced in 
favor of the Federal program. The first one concerns interstate traffic, of which 
we have already spoken previously. It is correct that the State gasoline taxes 
may fail to provide adequately for out-of-State traffic, but it is doubtful whether 
this justifies Federal gasoline taxes on a large scale. As far as truck trafic 
is concerned, the States already have means of charging out-of-State traffic. In 
those States where out-of-State traffic is really heavy, toll roads have provided 
a solution which could be further improved along the lines indicated above 
Although adequate statistics are not easily available, it does not seem that in the 
other States interstate traffic is really sufficiently important to warrant Federal 
intervention, except in a few isolated instances. Few of the highways that form 
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rt of the so-called Interstate System are in fact used to a large extent by inter- 
Se eecend argument in favor of the present program relates to civil-defense 
needs. In case of war it may be necessary to evacuate most cities, and the 
capacity of the highways around many cities is not nearly large enough for this 
purpose. In fact, most urban traffic systems are already quite inadequate for 

cetime traffic needs, and the States have probably not done enough to improve 
those systems, most State legislatures being dominated by rural elements. ; It 
would seem that if urban roads were brought up to the requirements of peacetime 
needs, they would also go far toward meeting civil defense needs ; however, if 
security arguments have to be invoked in order to obtain something which can 
also be defended on less dramatic grounds, it would be churlish to criticize. 
Since, moreover, the financial problems of urban traffic facilities are so much 
more serious than those of rural facilities, a case could be made for Federal 
intervention. ' ° . 

A further argument for Federal highway aid, based on the different income 
levels of the different States, appears to be less sound. Whatever one thinks 
about equalization payments among States in general, it must be doubted whether 
better highways are among the principal needs of the poorer States. If it is felt 
that the latter need more Federal money, it would be better to let them decide 
for themselves for what purposes it is most urgently needed. 

The upshot of our discussion of the Federal highway program is that, for 
urban traffic facilities, it has considerable justification, but that for rural facil- 
ities, there is a distinct danger of wasteful expenditures. The 90 percent-10 
percent formula in itself is hardly likely to lead to a careful evaluation of projects 
on the part of the States. The most important thing is, however, that those 
responsible should not think in global figures of billions of dollars of highway 
needs to be matched against billions of revenue, but that they should ask them- 
selves whether each specific road project is justified by the taxes contributed 
by the users of that particular project. 

‘From the point of view of employment policy, the Federal highway program 
also contains some dangers. Economists are now unanimously agreed that the 
Federal Government can help to even out business fluctuations by spending more 
(relative to revenue) during a depression than during a boom. Moreover, public 
works have been the traditional means by which the Federal Government has 
increased its expenditures when this was needed for cyclical purposes. It has 
been recommended that, as a measure to implement the Employment Act of 1946, 
the Federal Government maintain a list of projects which could be put into 
operation when a depression threatens or is underway. It is not clear whether 
such a list has ever been drawn up, but if it has, highway projects now incor- 
porated in the Interstate System would no doubt figure prominently in it. The 
wisdom of undertaking those projects irrespective of general economic conditions 
must therefore be seriously questioned, for if a depression really comes about, 
the Government might then only be left with relief projects of very questionable 
usefulness. Another argument goes in the same direction. By undertaking 
major capital expenditure in a time of full employment, the Government drives 
up prices and wages and makes the whole project even more expensive than it 
need be. Although the present program is hardly underway, these tendencies 
have already become manifiest. It might be argued that, since the present pro- 
gram is being financed by current revenues, there is no danger of such an infla- 
tionary development. Unfortunately, this is not so, for some of these current 
revenues are, in effect, merely a transfer from general revenue, and the matching 
between receipts and expenditures during the life of the program is by no means 
exact. It would have been much better if expenditures under the Federal high- 
way program were to be regulated with reference to general economic conditions, 
which was the intent of the Employment Act of 1946. 


EXHIBIT 57 


[From “Highway Investment and Financing,” Highway Research Board Bulletin 222, 
Publication 682.] 


PRICING AND FINANCING HIGHWAY SERVICES 
(By O. H. Brownlee, University of Minnesota ) 


In nearly every discussion about public policy one reads or hears statements 
regarding the need for more highways, more schools, more housing, more defense, 
or more of almost anything except certain agricultural commodities. These 
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statements are true if they are interpreted as meaning that more of each of these 
various goods and services, without loss of any other goods or service, would add 
to our general welfare. Such statements may not be true, however, when one 
takes into consideration the fact that the resources required to produce varioyg 
goods and services are limited in quantities and, therefore, in order to get more 
of one thing now one must usually give up some amounts of other things, 
Perhaps the word “need” should not be used in such discussions. Rarely, jg 


ever, is there a situation such that one could not survive unless he had more of a 


particular thing. Instead, the problem might be viewed as one of cataloging the 


various things that could be produced—given the available resources and wag | 


of converting them into product—and attaching values to each possibility so that 
one can be compared with another. Some of the problems involved in making 
such comparisons with reference to the problem of providing highway service, 
are discussed in this paper. In particular, it is noted the kind of information that 
is required and some of the implications are indicated for highway research, 


Reference has been made to the problem of determining how much to produ | 


of highway service, or schools, or anything else, as one of evaluating all the 
possible bundles of things that might be made available. This paper will not 
pursue this approach directly. Perhaps in a controlled economy this procedure 
is employed. In the economy of the United States it might be done in evaluating 
various kinds of defense programs. But to construct a complete catalog of 
what might be produced would be virtually impossible, and to value each 
collection in accordance with generally accepted evaluation procedures—if such 
exist—also would be very costly. Instead, one can employ a procedure making 
use of certain conditions that would be fulfilled in order for a collection to be 
an optimal one (that is, a “best” one). In particular, use can be made of the 
market system in obtaining information about how a change in the collection of 
things that might be produced will be evaluated by the population. 

Unless the economy is organized inefficiently (involuntary unemployment is 


one kind of inefficiency) it costs something to expand the output of a particular | 


good or service. Under certain conditions this cost represents the value of other 
goods and services that must be sacrificed in order to obtain more of the partic. 
lar commodity in question. Let the price that people are willing to pay per 
unit of the good represent its value. If price exceeds the additional cost per unit, 
more of that good and less of the others would constitute an improvement, since 
the value of more of the good would exceed the value of less of other goods. 
Conversely, if the price of the commodity is less than the additional cost, more 
of the commodity and less of the others would make things worse. Comparisons 
of prices and costs can tell which things should be produced in greater quantities 
and which in smaller ones. One might then say, “We need more of something 
if its price exceeds its cost and less of something else if its price is less than its 
cost.” 

For comparisons of prices and costs to give one a true picture about his needs, 
the prices must give good approximations as to what things are worth, and the 
costs must yield accurate estimates of what must be sacrificed. Some things 
one would not consider selling, and for them a meaningful price cannot be 
established. For other things, the price underestimates the true value. The 
price that one is willing to pay for something that he will use represents only 
the value to him of consuming the particular good and excludes the value to 
other people of his use of that good. Elementary education is frequently cited 
as a case of a service that would be produced in insufficient amounts if one 
followed the price-cost comparison because he is willing to pay something for 
children’s education, but the price you are willing to pay doesn’t depend on my 
feelings about your children’s education. For still other things, the price 
overestimates the value because one person’s welfare is influenced adversely | 
(other than by what happens to prices) by increased consumption of the goo 
by another person. Thus, fuels that contribute to air pollution may be over 
priced (or undercosted). Users wouldn’t be willing to pay as much for them 
if they had to bear pollution costs. 

Costs also may be poor representations of what has to be sacrificed because 
they include monopoly elements or the results of restrictions—including taxes— 
imposed by Government. However, imagine that such things don’t exist o 
that they can be accounted for properly. Then, for a commodity whose Cot | 
sumption by one person has no effect on another person’s welfare—except through | 
its impact on price—one can usefully talk about whether too little or too much | 
of it is being produced with reference to the relationship between its price aul | 
its cost. | 
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What does all of this have to do with highways? One will contend that, for 
the most part, highway services are such that, if they were priced and if costs 
were computed appropriately, one would be supplying his needs when one 
produced that amount such that the price—the amount charged for a passage 
py a particular vehicle—equals the cost resulting from that passage. 

‘First, it should be made clear that the benefits from investment in highways 
have properties such that a highway investment can be evaluated in the same 
manner as can any investment designed to produce goods and services that are 
to be sold. To speak of highway services as if they constituted a single 
homogeneous commodity is to error in the same way as to speak of food as a single 
good. Discussion will be avoided of how such service should be defined except 
to assert that some of the difficulties in analyzing highway problems arise from 
inappropriate definitions of highway service. Traveling a particular distance, 
at a given speed and with given comfort and safety, may be as different—in 
the mind of the highway user—from traveling this same distance at another 
speed and with other degrees of comfort and safety as a pound of sirloin steak 
is from a pound of potatoes. Truck travel differs from auto travel, etc. 

Although there are many different kinds of highway services, nearly all of them 
benefit the highway user—in the case of services provided by passenger car 
travel—or the benefits are passed on to other persons from whom a collection can 
be made—through commodity prices, in the case of truck services—in the same 
way as are the benefits from technological improvement or additional capital 
used in a farm or factory. In general, highway services are like food in that 
one person has no interest in another’s consumption pattern (except for its 
effect on prices)." The case for distributing highway services and for de- 
termining their appropriate levels of output by a price-cost mechanism is as 
strong as that for any other commodity group. 

The statement that highway services comprise a commodity group such that 
price-cost criteria should guide their distribution and production does not mean 
that one should set up toll stations at every street corner and every crossroad. 
Because of collection costs and inconveniences that might be more distasteful 
than congestion, toll roads can play a very limited role in the highway system. 
However, one can establish motor fuel taxes, weight-distance taxes, license fees, 
and other charges in a way such that the overall fee schedule yields a rational 
allocation of whatever road and street facilities are available. And one can 
account for costs and revenues so that he will get about the right amount of 
highway investment and distribute it fairly well geographically. In fact, the 
structure of charges to highway users already may be fairly reasonable and is 
constantly improving, although one is without some information required to con- 
struct a good fee catalog. The provision of facilities probably is less rational, 
relatively speaking, than is the fee schedule, although only rough guesses can 
be made about this from existing data. 

ixcept on toll roads, the basic charge for the passenger auto should be, and is, 
the motor-fuels tax. Fuel consumption is an index of distance traveled for any 
vehicle, although distance traveled and amount of service are not uniquely re- 
lated as long as highways differ. However, to account for highway quality dif- 
ference by differences in fuel taxes probably is not feasible. Since passage for 
the passenger auto is the least costly to provide, the fuel tax can be used as 
a kind of toll. Special fees for passenger cars may be warranted in large cities 
where congestion is a problem, such fees being in accordance with the higher 
costs of providing a given level of service in areas where land values are high. 
Similarly, special assessments or special license fees for residents of very 
sparsely settled areas may be advisable. In this case, such fees are in accord- 
ance with the high value of the service rendered by the highway. 

For trucks and buses, fuels taxes are supplemented by license fees in recogni- 
tion of differences in costs imposed by passage of vehicles of different charac- 
teristics. However, license fees cannot be varied sufficiently to equitably tax 
the many different classes of weight and distance combinations. Weight-distance 
taxes are preferable and could permit different fees for different routes. In 








1That different degrees of highway congestion are not all equally satisfactory to a high- 
way user might appear to destroy the assertion that one man’s consumption is of no con- 
cern to other men, and vice versa. However, if one considers travel at one speed, safety, 
ete., as a different commodity from travel at another speed, safety, etc., there is no contra- 
diction in the formal statement. More congestion is analogous to the higher price for 
steak that would result from an increase in its demand. The highway user would be 
indifferent to some higher fee with lower congestion and the low fee with more congestion. 
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fact, weight-distance taxes might be administered in a manner similar to that 
used in collecting the personal income tax from self-employed persons. 

Some of the implications of using price-cost comparisons to a greater extent 
in making highway decisions are of interest. 

If prices and costs are appropriately determined, not only the highway System 
as a whole, but each separate entity should pay for itself in an accounting Sense 
when the system is optimal (because of indivisibilities, equality between jp. 
puted revenues and imputed costs may not be achievable). Otherwise, sectors 
of the system that are making a profit and ought to be expanded may be Sup 
porting sectors that ought to be contracted. This possibility cannot be detected 
when only the revenues and costs of the system as a whole are examined. 

That highway users should pay for the highways has much, though not ypj. 
versal, support. However, that each clearly distinguishable sector should pay 
for itself is less widely supported—except possibly for toll roads. In particular, 
it is believed that generally there has been relative overconstruction of rurg] 
nontrunk highways, although this belief can neither be adequately supporty 
nor refuted with existing data. 

The prices that have to be paid for resources are taken as reliable estimates 
of the value of the product that has to be sacrified inorder to expand production 
of one good. Government pays the same prices for labor and materials ag do 
other users. However, it borrows money at more favorable terms (at a lower 
rate of interest) than does the typical private borrower. This lower interes 
rate reflects primarily the confidence of the lender in Government’s ability to 
repay—not in the relative merits of the projects. Government can tax (or print 
money, if it is the Federal Government) to repay loans. Private borrowers must 
repay out of earnings. If Government borrows at, say, 3 percent, whereas pri- 
vate producers borrow at, say, 6 percent, and both Government and private pro 
ducers use amounts of capital such that rates of return are equal to borrowing 
costs, Government will be using too much and private producers too little. Shift. 
ing capital from the Government to the private sector would expand total product, 
Government also should not invest in projects unless they would yield, say, ¢ 
percent if capital is to be allocated in the best manner. Thus, decisions to build 
highways and to make other governmental investments should not be based on 
the rate at which Government can borrow but on the rate of return on capital 
in other uses. 

Tax differentials, as well as differentials in costs of borrowing, affect the rela. 
tive prices of governmentally produced goods in comparison with privately pro 
duced goods. In the transportation field are special excise taxes affecting some 
kinds of transport (but not others) that encourage use of the highway system 
rather than alternative forms of transportation. These taxes ought to be abol- 
ished. However, there are also property taxes applying to nearly all private 
property. A complete evaluation of the property tax is not considered to be appro- 
priate for this discussion. However, to obtain a better distribution of resources 
among various kinds of transportation, imputed property taxes on highways 
ought to be considered in arriving at highway costs, just as a “shadow” interest 
rate equal to the marginal rate of return on capital in private investment, rather 

than the cost of borrowing, ought to be employed. 

To try to make the last two points clearer, imagine that there are two services— 
eall them “rail transport” and “highway transport’”—both of which could be 
produced at the same constant unit costs, if resource prices were the same to both 
industries. Assume also that the amount of either service demanded varie 
inversely with its price and directly with the price of the competing service. 
With the same interest charges and no taxes, the prices would be identical ani 
certain amounts of each service would be produced. However, if one industry 
were charged more for capital than was the other and also had to pay taxes 
proportionate to the volume of service produced, its service would be priced 
higher than that of the other industry. Less of it and more of the other would 
be used than would be economic, that is, than would be the case if true costs 
determined prices. 

It should be noted that if the highways were to “pay for themselves” in the 
sense of yielding revenues equal to costs, including the imputed ones, there woull 
be diversion of highway revenues to the general governmental fund. This diver 
sion would be equal to imputed property taxes plus, say, 2 or 3 percent of capital 
outlays, this 2 or 3 percent being a rough estimate of the differences in borrowitg | 
costs to government and private borrowers. 

Although it is not economically feasible to collect tolls except on a very smal 
percentage of the highway system, tolls can be equitable rationing devices and 
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i ate accounting of the revenues attributable to a particular sector 
ere neuway ayuterd. For these reasons, rather than minimizing the number 
a toll roads, one would employ them wherever feasible. However, certain prac- 
g in administering toll roads are not consistent with best use of the highway 
is ; In particular: (@) Requiring that toll roads pay for themselves out 
ytolls is uneconomic. Motor-fuels tax receipts also should be credited the toll 
7 ads. To do otherwise will result in underutilization of such roads and over- 
ntilization of or overinvestment in freeways. (0b) Tolls should be much more 
flexible than toll authorities have been inclined to make them in the past. ¥ ary- 
ing tolls with the demand would smooth the traffic flow and could make it approxi- 

ate more closely than for which the road was designed. Ideally, tolls might 
fuctuate as do the odds at parimutuel betting booths or as do stock-market quota- 
tions. In areas such as Manhattan, where access is by tunnel or bridge, tolls 
to the island certainly should exceed those away from the island during the morn- 
ing rush hours, and perhaps vice versa during the evening hours; although if 
there are too many autos in Manhattan, there is no reason why entry fees should 
not always exceed exit fees. watt ‘ 

Fluctuations in tolls not only would aid in controlling traffic flows. They also 
would permit improved estimates of the demand for highway services. Such data 
are required for determining how much investment to make in highway facilities, 
and very few of them are available. ha 

To minimize errors in locating and investing in highway facilities, the demand 
for and costs of providing various services must be known. Highway facilities 
provide services over a long period of time, and no one can forecast with perfect 
accuracy the conditions that will prevail in the future. However, one could 
make use of more of the attainable cost and demand information than has been 
made available. ants , 

First, consider costs. Economists divide the elements determining costs into 
two classes: (a) The technological and (0) the market. The first class consists 
of a description in purely physical terms as to how resources can be converted 
into product. How to construct a flexible pavement and a concrete pavement that 
would carry certain loads with a given deterioration for a given period of time 
would be part of such a description. The market describes the prices that have 
to be paid for resources. If there is more than one way to do a given job, the 
way that is least costly at one set of prices obviously will not be the least expen- 
sive at every other set of prices. 

A great deal of technological information about highways is available and 
more is being assembled. However, it is believed that some of this information 
is not in a form such that it permits relevant cost comparisons, that is, compari- 
sons of the cost of carrying one type of vehicle rather than another. To appro- 
priately assess the maintenance cost attributable to the passage of a vehicle with 
particular characteristics over a given section of the highway, the wear and tear 
on the road has to be measured in terms that can be converted into costs. The 
cost of restoring the road section to its condition prior to the vehicle passage is 
the required information, and no way can be seen of converting fatigue data into 
the desired informational form. Comparisons of construction costs and attempts 
to allocate them are numerous. However, it is maintenance plus construction 
costs that are relevant, and more maintenance but less construction becomes eco- 
nomic as interest rates are increased. 

With reference to the demand for highway services, much less is known than 
about costs. Ideally one wants to know how much of a particular kind of service 
buyers are willing to take at particular prices. From this one can determine, 
for example, how much people believe it is worth to be able to travel with a given 
degree of safety at 50 miles per hour between two points rather than at 40 miles 
per hour. If the additional cost of providing facilities for the higher speed was 
less than the value, these facilities should be reconstructed. 

As was stated previously, varying tolls permits obtaining demand information. 
Perhaps arrangements could be made with selected toll-road authorities so that 
the effects of various tolls on the traffic pattern could be observed. 

Another method for obtaining demand information is through asking users 
how they would behave if certain conditions prevailed. Drivers might be asked 
how much more they would be willing to pay per trip if the traffic density were 
such that they could drive at one speed rather than another, for example. Such 
surveys typically permit presenting a wider choice of possibilities than could be 
presented in an experiment such as varying the tolls on a particular road. How- 
ever, the possibilities are hypothetical ones and the responses may differ consid- 
erably from actual behavior under the circumstances. Nevertheless, such surveys 
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have yielded information useful to business firms trying to estimate the demand 
for a new product and could be used in estimating more accurately highway 
users’ preferences. 

To determine whether a particular sector of the highway system is paying its 
way one needs to know its traffic pattern. Many traffic counts have been made, 
and one can tell a good deal about traffic patterns from the wear and tear on a 
particular highway. However, much less is known about the composition of 
traffic on various sections of the system than one should know. 


SUMMARY 


In this short discussion, it has been asserted that highways compete with other 
activities, including other transportation facilities, for the use of resources, Jp 
determining the amount of highway services to provide, one should compare the 
value of these services with the other things that could be provided. Highway 
services are such that comparisons of their prices—if they could be priced—anq 
their costs—if resources are obtained for providing such service under the same 
terms as in other uses—could tell whether too much or too little is being produced, 

Employing tolls to sell highway services directly is economic only on a rather 
small part of the highway system. For the remainder, the schedule of fees 
acts as a schedule of prices. The price to any vehicle ideally should be the cogt 
incurred in handling that vehicle. To put highway services on the same footing 
as other competitors for resources, costs should be estimated using the same 
interest rates and such other cost factors as property taxes as these other users 
pay. Thus, some diversion of highway revenues to the general fund would be 
justified. 

To make this price system function effectively research is needed that will 
provide estimates of the demands for highway services, and to know more about 
eosts is needed. Toll-road experience can provide some information about 
demand, and tolls might be varied specifically for this purpose. Market surveys 
also could be employed. 


ExHIsBIT 58 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1959. 


CrIrRcULAR No. A-25 


To: the Heads of Executive Departments and Establishments. 
Subject : User charges. 

1. Purpose—Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 58-3 of November 13, 1957, 
set forth some general policies for developing an equitable and uniform system 
of charges for certain Government services and property. This circular incorp- 
rates the policies contained in that bulletin and gives further information with 
respect to: (a) the scope of user charge activities; (b) guidelines for carrying 
out the approval policies; and (c) agency submission of periodic status reports. 
It also prescribes standard form No. 4 on which periodic status reports are 
required. 

secause this circular applies also to the areas previously covered by Bureat 
of the Budget Circular No. A-28 of January 23, 1954, that circular is hereby 
rescinded. 

2. Coverage.—Except for exclusions specifically made hereafter, the provi- 
sions of this circular cover all Federal activities which convey special benefits 


to recipients above and beyond those accruing to the public at large. The sp | 


cific exclusions which continue to be governed by separate policies are fringe 
benefits for military personnel and civilian employees, sale or disposal under 
approved programs of surplus property, postal rates, interest rates, and fee a 
pects of certain water resources projects (power, flood control, and irrigation). 
In addition, this circular does not apply to activities of the legislative and judicial 
branches, the municipal government of the District of Columbia, the Panami 
Canal Company, or the Canal Zone Government. 


| 
3. General policy.—A reasonable charge, as described below, should be made 


to each identifiable recipient for a measurable unit or amount of Governmell 
service or property from which he derives a special benefit. 
(a) Special services. 
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(1) Where a service (or privilege) provides special benefits to an identifiable 
recipient above and beyond those which accrue to the public at large, a charge 
should be imposed to recover the full cost to the Federal Government of render- 
ing that service. For example, a special benefit will be considered to accrue and a 
charge should be imposed when a Government-rendered service— ; : 

(a) enables the beneficiary to obtain more immediate or substantial gains 
or values (which may or may not be measurable in monetary terms) than 
those which accrue to the general public (e.g., receiving a patent, crop in- 
surance, or a license to carry on a specific business) ; or ; 

(b) provides business stability or assures public confidence in the business 
activity of the beneficiary (e.g., certificates of necessity and convenience for 
airline routes, or safety inspections of craft) ; or 

(ec) is performed at the request of the recipient and is above and beyond 
the services regularly received by other members of the same industry or 
group, or of the general public (e.g., receiving a passport, visa, airman’s 
certificate, or an inspection after regular duty hours). 

(2) No charge should be made for services when the identification of the ulti- 
mate beneficiary is obscure and the service can be primarily considered as bene- 
fitting broadly the general public (e.g., licensing of new biological products). 

(b) Lease or sale-—Where federally owned resources or property are leased or 
sold, a fair market value should be obtained. Charges are to be determined by 
the application of sound business management principles and, so far as practi- 
cable and feasible, in accordance with comparable commercial practices. Charges 
need not be limited to the recovery of costs; they may produce net revenues to 
the Governinent. 

4, Agency responsibility —The responsibility for the initiation, development, 
and adoption of schedules of charges and fees consistent with the policies in this 
circular continues to rest with the agency. Each agency shall— 

(a) identify the services or activities covered by this circular ; 

(b) determine the extent of the special benefits provided ; 

(c) apply accepted cost accounitng principles in determining costs ; 

(d) establish the charges; and 

(e) in determining the charges for the lease and sale of Government- 
owned resources or property, apply sound business management principles 
and comparable commercial practices. 

5. Cost fees, and receipts, and their determination 

(a) Determination of costs.—Costs shall be determined or estimated from the 
best available records in the agency, and new cost-accounting systems will not 
be established solely for this purpose. The cost computation shall cover the 
direct and indirect costs to the Government of carrying out the activity, including 
but not limited to— 

(1) salaries; employee leave; travel expense; rent; cost of fee collection ; 
postage, maintenance, operation, and depreciation of buildings and equip- 
ment; and personnel costs other than direct salaries (e.g., retirement and 
employee insurance) ; 


(2) a proportionate share of the agency’s management and supervisory 
costs ; 


(3) a proportionate share of military pay and allowances, where appli- 
cable ; 

(4) the costs of enforcement, research, establishing standards, and regu- 
lation, to the extent they are determined by the agency head to be properly 
chargeable to the activity. 

(b) Establishment of fees to recover costs.—Each agency shall establish fees 
in accordance with the policies and procedures herein set forth. The provisions 
of this circular, however, are not to be construed in such a way as to reduce 
or eliminate fees and charges in effect on the date of its issuance. The maxi- 
mum fee for a special service will be governed by its total cost and not by the 
value of the service to the recipient. The cost of providing the service shall be 
reviewed every year and the fees adjusted as necessary. In establishing new 
fees and increasing existing fees the agency may make exceptions to the general 
policy (par. 3, above) under such conditions as illustrated below. 

(1) The incremental cost of collecting the fees would be an unduly large part 
of the receipts from the activity. 

(2) The furnishing of the service without charge is an appropriate courtesy 
to a foreign country or international organization; or comparable fees are 
set on a reciprocal basis with a foreign country. 


(3) The recipient nonprofit activity designed for the public safety, health, 
or welfare. 
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(4) Payment of the full fee by a State, local government, or nonprofit grou 
would not be in the interest of the program. woe 

(c) Disposition of receipts.—Legislative proposals shall generally avoid dis. 
turbing the present rule that collections go into the general fund of the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. However, exceptions may be made where— 

(1) it is intended that an agency or program or a specifically identifiable 
part of a program be operated on a substantially self-sustaining basis from 
receipts for services performed or from the sale of products or use of Goverp. 
ment-owned resources or property ; 

(2) the agency can show that the initiation or increase of fees or charges 
is not feasible without earmarking of receipts ; 

(3) the receipts are in payment of the cost of authorized special benefits 
for which the demand is irregular or unpredictable, such as inspections per. 
formed upon request outside the regular duty hours. 

This circular is not intended to change the present system of sharing with 
States and counties receipts from the lease of certain lands and the sale of cep. 
tain resources. 

6. Changes in existing law.—In cases where collection of fees and charges for 
services or property in accordance with this circular is limited or restricted by 
provisions of existing law, the agencies concerned will submit appropriate 
remedial legislative proposals to the Bureau of the Budget under the establisheg 
clearance procedure, as provided in Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-19 

7. New activities —In the establishment of new Federal activities which would 
provide special benefits, the agencies concerned are to apply the policies and 
criteria set forth in this circular. 

8. Reports to the Bureau of the Budget.—Each agency shall make a report 
by December 31, 1959, for each bureau or comparable organizational unit, of the 
costs and charges for all services or property covered by this circular, and shall 
also make a report of changes not later than December 31 of each succeeding year 
as a result of its annual review of such costs and charges. The initial report 
for any new agency hereafter established (including those established by reor. 
ganization) shall be submitted on December 31 following the end of the first 
fiscal year during which the agency was in operation. Each report shall cover 
the situation as of the preceding June 30, and shall be prepared in accordance 
with the instructions set forth in the attachments to this circular. 

By direction of the President: 

MAURICE H. Srans, Director. 


ExuIsitT 59 
[From Wilfred Owen, “The Metropolitan Transportation Problem” (1956))] 
CHAPTER VI—FINANCING TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


The system of transportation that will be necessary to serve the urban area 
in the future will involve very large capital outlays. To date not even minimum 
transportation requirements have been met by available financial resources. 
Furthermore, there is no indication that the scale of construction called for bya 
bolder attack on urban congestion can be supported by conventional approaches, 
The question how the necessary funds are to be raised, therefore, is of governing 
importance in accomplishing a physically adequate transportation system. 

But the problem of finance is not simply one of obtaining the necessary funds, 
Methods of financing transport services, and decisions governing the allocation 
of funds to various types of facilities, will determine to an important degree the 
total volume of traffic and its distribution among different transport methods. 
In other words, financial policy exerts an important influence on demand as well 
as on supply. The key issue in the evaluation of alternative solutions is self- 
support versus subsidy. Relevant considerations include the financial position 
and policies of municipalities, the advantages of user charges, and the feasibility 
of self-support. 

THE DEBATE OVER SUBSIDIZED TRANSPORT 


The cost and service competition between automobile and transit described in 
the previous chapter derived in part from the inherent characteristics of the | 
two methods of transportation and in part from differences in policy affecting 
each method. Would more people use transit if the cost of public carrier and 
automobile transportation were on a more comparable basis? To what extent is 
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automobile transportation being promoted by favored treatment on the part of 
Government and to what extent have public policies ree ae et a 
impossible to provide standards of service that the transit vehicle is capable 
* 3: 9 

a nentions are difficult to answer because transportation facilities have 
Se maeneed by a variety of methods. In some cities transit service has been 
required to pay its way and contribute tax revenues to the city, while else- 
where it has been partially supported by general tax revenues. — Highways have 
peen paid for partly by the motorist through user taxes or tolls and partly by 
general tax funds. Parking facilities may be free, partially self-supporting, or 
provided at a profit. This variety of financial policies confers varying degrees 
of competitive advantage on one form of transportation or another. bog | 

The problem is illustrated by the competitive struggle betw een railroads and 
trucks. Railroad spokesmen inquiring into the cause of urban congestion con- 
clude that “the principal cause is the method of financing the magnificent im- 
provement in highways leading into the cities.” According to this view, vehi- 
cular traffic is enticed by hothouse methods into the cities which become so 
congested that transaction of business in them gets more and more expensive.” 
The “hothouse methods” refer to the use of general tax funds for highways in 
contrast to private financing of railroad facilities. 

Dissatisfaction with the equity of present financial methods has also been 
expressed in a report of the Mayor’s Transit Study Committee in Milwaukee. 
The committee has pointed out that the city spends millions of dollars in build- 
ing expressways and maintaining streets, but that a considerable gap exists 
between the cost of providing these facilities and the amount of money realized 
from motor vehicle taxes. The city spent $25.2 million for highways in 1958 
compared to receipts of $6 million in motor vehicle fees and taxes, leaving a 
deficit of approximately $19 million. For every vehicle registered in Milwaukee, 
the city incurred street costs of $118 and received revenues for street purposes 
totaling $28. Thus the city paid $90 more for highway facilities than it took 
in per vehicle. It has been stated that “when public transportation vehicles 
are subsidized by city authorities to the extent that these authorities subsidize 
the private automobile, the traffic congestion problem of the city will solve itself.” ® 

The matter of resolving the alleged inequities in urban transportation finance 
has given rise to two schools of thought. One takes the position that if each 
form of transportation paid for itself, the cause of unfair competitive advan- 
tage would thereby be removed. The other opposes specific use charges and 
earmarking of revenues, and holds that transportation should be financed, as 
most other public services, out of the general fund. 

Adherents of the latter view state that since the municipality depends on good 
transportation for its vitality and accessibility, the cost of transportation facili- 
ties should be met through general taxes on the entire community. For example, 
one transit analyst has maintained that “the fares don’t begin to pay the costs of 
a good transportation system, so it’s really not necessary to collect them.’ * Less 
extreme and more typical is the view that acceptable standards of public trans- 
portation service cannot be obtained on a self-supporting basis, and that low fares 
subsidized by tax revenues will encourage transit patronage and more than 
compensate the taxpayer by maintaining urban property values. 

The issues are illustrated by the controversy over New York subway fares and 
the transit deficit. For many years it was apparent that the continuing rise in 
operating deficits on the subway system posed a threat to municipal solvency. 
With a total deficit of over $100 million in 1953, New York State officials took the 
position that “New York will never be able to do anything fundamental about 
better schools, parks, roads, and health services if it keeps sinking tax funds 
into the bottomless pit beneath its streets.” ° 

The view of the city, on the other hand, was that higher fares to cope with the 
deficit would be self-defeating, because the increase would discourage riders and 
shift traffic instead to the already overcrowded streets. Moreover, higher fares 
would also drive business away from the city, thereby reducing downtown values 





1 Editorial, Railway Age (Mar. 16, 1953), p. 19. 

2 Passenger Transport (Aug. 6, 1954), p. 4. 

*Harley L. Swift, “The Transit Industry Marks Another Year,” Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly (Sept. 25, 1952), p. 409. 


“ae by Steen E. Rasmussen reported in the Lincoln (Nebr.): Journal (Feb, 24, 


® A. H. Raskin, New York Times (Mar. 5, 1953). 
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and tax yields. According to some observers, “New York’s prosperity is so inter. 
twined with the availability of high-speed low-cost transportation that it jg 
perfectly appropriate to assess part of the cost against industry and real estate.”* 

The solution of raising the fare to cover the mounting costs of transit had been 
tried in 1948 when the rate was doubled from 5 to 10 cents. The increase resulteg 
in a 13-percent loss of patronage during the first year. Part of the loss was dye 
to other causes that would have reduced mass transport patronage in any event 
including the postwar return of the automobile and the long-run trend away 
from transit, which began more than 25 years ago. 

Whatever the precise effect of the fare increase, the fact remains that 267 
million riders deserted the subway after the increase went into effect, ang it 
was feared that a further fare rise to 15 cents—while yielding higher revenyes— 
would result in still lower patronage. Resulting business losses and depreciation 
of property values, it was contended, would shrink tax yields, so that failure 
to subsidize transit through business and property levies would prove to be 
false economy. Moreover, with higher subway fares a large number of patrons 
would elect to drive, thus adding to street congestion. 

New York State authorities were unmoved by these statistics. They ¢op. 
tinued to express concern over the deteriorating financial position of the city 
and insisted that only a further fare increase could stem the mounting deficit. 
In his special message to the legislature, the Governor of New York declared, 
“it is generally agreed that no long-range fiscal plan can be evolved for the city 
so long as the transit deficit remains part of the city budget.”" The Governor 
cited the following reasons to support his contention that an authority should 
take over all city-owned transit facilities and operate them ona self-supporting 
basis. 

“1. It will remove the transit deficit from the city’s expense budget and there. 
by avoid transit competing with schools, hospitals, and other vital services for 
operating funds. 

“2. It will eventually release transit construction funds for extensions and 
improvements from the city’s debt-incurring power and consequently enable 
greater use of such funds for building schools, hospitals, and other essential] 
public improvements. 

“3. Its independence and organizational setup should lend itself to a more 
efficient operation, thereby reducing its costs and revenue needs.” * 

The Governor pointed to the fact that under city operation the subway had 
continuously deteriorated to the point of becoming “dirty, run down, and over- 
crowded * * * yet there is no prospect of its improvement in the hands of a 
debt-ridden city with no money to improve service or buy badly needed equip- 
ment.”® The message concluded that while the operating deficit should be met 
by a fare increase, “it seems inescapable that real estate must continue to carry 
the capital costs.” 

The view that transit costs must be subsidized was developed by the Mayor's 
Committee on Management Survey. The committee found that the total cost of 
a subway ride in 1953, including interest and depreciation, was 16 cents, but 
that a self-supporting transit system would have required a fare of 18 cents to 
compensate for the estimated decline in traffic that would have resulted from 
the higher fare. Such a fare rise, in the view of the Mayor’s Committee: 

“* * * would probably result in such reduction in the use of the transit facili- 
ties as to constitute a serious economic loss to the community, with an adverse 
effect upon riders as well as business concerns in the city * * * and the riders 
who would be hurt are not those with incomes over $100 a week, but those with 
incomes under $50 a week, particularly those with large families. 

“Furthermore, most of those who would stop riding because of a fare increase 
would not be the workers, who have to travel anyway, but the shoppers, custo- 
mers and amusement patrons. This loss could be very serious to the businesses 
affected and thus in turn to the real estate, specially in the center of the city.”” 

The Mayor’s Committee justified the subsidy on the grounds that “the benefits 
of such transportation go not alone to the rider or customer, but also to property 
value at the two ends of the journey.” Elsewhere the opinion has been ex- 


6 Id. 

7 Special message from Governor Dewey to the New York State Legislature, Mar. 10, 1953, 
a fo Times (Mar. 11, 1953). 

° Td. 

10 Report of the Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey, “Modern Management for the 
City of New York,” vol. I (1953), pp. 140, 161. 
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pressed that “the best way to allocate the resulting transportation subsidy tax 
purden is thus in proportion to the value of land.” * 

A similar case for property tax support of transit in Chicago has been argued 
on the grounds that rail rapid transit extensions built 25 years ago have in- 
creased land values as much as 1,000 percent, so that rapid transit financing 
“might conceivably and properly be financed in part through assessments or 
taxes levied on benefited properties.” Furthermore, while only part of the 
urban population uses public transit regularly, everyone uses it occasionally, so 
that plant and equipment have to be available to meet this occasional demand. 
Because “this readiness-to-serve is of tangible value to all interests in any metro- 
politan area,” it is logical to grant some type of subsidy to help meet these 
standby costs.” 

THE CASE FOR SELF-SUPPORT 


Despite the arguments advanced in behalf of subsidies, there is a stronger 
ease for developing a transportation system that is planned and operated on a 
self-supporting basis through direct charges on the users. First, self-supporting 
facilities provide a large measure of relief to local governments that are bur- 
dened by many financial obligations aside from that of providing transportation. 
Despite the great wealth of cities, many municipal governments are in a weak 
financial position. More and better public services are being demanded at a 
time when high prices have rendered traditional tax sources inadequate to meet 
requirements. Municipalities have felt the squeeze more than other levels of 
government because they are dependent to a large degree on property taxes that 
have been slow to respond to mounting government requirements.” “It is no 
exaggeration by now to say that New York City exists in a state of chronic 
bankruptcy. It is not that municipal bills are not paid * * * but that, facing 
the fiscal problem, budget makers have had to reduce expenditures until the 
municipal services reached an almost impossibly low level.” “ 

The second compelling argument favoring user charges is that general taxes 
levied by municipal governments can generally be escaped without difficulty 
because of the small geographical area involved. Many of those who work or 
do business in the city make use of municipal services, including transportation, 
but by living in the suburbs, they avoid paying a fair share of the costs. These 
conditions are a good indication that the achievement of adequate standards of 
transportation for the urban area will be accomplished more readily through a 
self-supporting system than through reliance on general tax support. 

The precarious financial position of many large cities is illustrated by the 
situation in Boston. Total valuations of Boston real estate are approximately 
three-quarters of the 1930 figure. This lowering of the tax base has occurred 
as municipal expenditures for greatly augmented public services have risen. 
The increase in the tax rate necessary to obtain sufficient revenues from the 
smaller tax base has in turn been responsible for reducing the attractiveness of 
downtown property and further depressing downtown assessed values.” 

According to the Boston Municipal Research Bureau, there are three principal 
causes for the failure of the tax base to keep pace with the growth of Boston: 
the rapid enlargement of the tax-free property list, the disappearance of large 
amounts of assessed valuation to accommodate large-scale public projects, and 
the relatively small volume of new tax-paying construction. Using 100 as an 
index of the situation in 1930, the valuation of taxable real property in 1951 
had fallen to 78, while the index for valuation of tax-exeinpt real estate had 
risen to 150 and the property tax levy had jumped to 162." 

Trends in urban land ownership present a growing financial problem for every 
large community. In Boston, for example, about two-fifths of all the land area, 
exclusive of streets, is exempt from taxes. Public agencies own three-quarters 
of the tax-free real estate. They include the city, the Federal Government, and 
the Commonwealth. The city is the largest landowner, and public housing 





“Luther Gulick, “The Next 25 Years in Government in the New York Metropolitan 
Region,” “Metropolis in the Making” (1955), p. 71. 

“Charles E. DeLeuw, “Economic Aspects of Planning Rapid Transit in Metropolitan 
Areas,” paper presented at the Fifth Annual California Street and Highway Conference, 
Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 5, 1953. 


%Coleman Woodbury, ‘‘Local Government Finance,” “The Future of Cities and Urban 
Redevelopment” (1953), p. 649. 


4 Rexford Guy Tugwell, “New York,” “Great Cities of the World,” William A. Robson, ed. 
(1954), p. 417. 


%* Boston Municipal Research Bureau, “What Is Happening to Boston’s Tax Base?” 
a 167 (Dee. 27, 1951), p. 2. 
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projects represent the largest recent addition to the holdings of the city.” The 
Federal Government is the second largest owner of public property by reason of 
its military and naval facilities, veterans’ hospitals, and downtown office build. 
ings. Property owned by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts includes the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority, properties of the port authority, the airport, 
and the Mystic River Bridge Authority. When the Metropolitan Transit Ay. 
thority was established in 1949 its properties in Boston, assessed at $23 million, 
were exempted from local taxation. They account for a substantial part of the 
total increase in State-owned property. The Logan International Airport, valueg 
at $21 million, is another large addition to the tax-exempt list. Private holq. 
ings include universities, colleges, schools, churches, and benevolent institutions, 

One of the most significant factors in the declining tax base of the city is the 
liquidation of properties being absorbed by major highway projects. Land and 
buildings already taken for the Boston Central Artery are assessed at over §7 
million, and the total will be increased as the route is extended. Land takings 
for the Mystic River Bridge alone cost about a half million dollars in assesseq 
valuations, and one traffic improvement project involving the redesign of an ip. 
tersection took another $632,000 off the taxbooks. Building permit records for 
the city reveal that from the end of the war through 1951, approximately 59 per. 
cent of all construction involved tax exempt properties not including Federal and 
State construction for which city permits are not customarily required.” 

Transport modernization creates a twofold financial problem for every city, 
As large sums are withdrawn from the general fund for the improved transport 
facilities, the general fund is at the same time reduced by the withdrawal of 
land from the tax rolls to make the improvements possible. Many governmental 
services including schools, hospitals, and welfare services of all kinds cannot 
by their nature be financed on a user charge basis and must depend partly or 
wholly on general taxation. To these normal costs of government, there will be 
added in future years very heavy outlays for urban redevelopment. These con- 
ditions cast considerable doubt concerning the wisdom of financing costly urban 
transportation facilities through general tax sources. On the contrary, when- 
ever a direct charge can be made for public services in accordance with use, as 
in the case of transportation, there is compelling reason for doing so in order 
to make available genera] tax revenues for other public purposes not susceptible 
to direct payments. 

A further advantage of the user charge is its ability to exert a positive influ. 
ence over the character and amount of transportation service demanded. The 
influence of price on transportation demand is illustrated in the report of the 
Philadelphia City Planning Commission on financing the Delaware River Ex- 
pressway. The commission pointed out that the imposition of a toll for use 
of the expressway would have the beneficial effect of reducing peak-hour volumes 
on the expressway as well as on the feeder streets that would have to absorb ex- 
pressway traffic. It is estimated that trips on the expressway for distances of 
1 to 5 miles would be reduced 50 to 95 percent by a toll charge whereas little 
effect would be felt on trips of 10 to 15 miles. The overall effect would be to 
flatten out excessive peaks within sections of the road with the heaviest 
travel.” 

If public transportation were provided without charge, a transfer from private 
automobile to public carrier might reduce urban street congestion and the outlays 
necessary for expressway construction. But savings in street costs would have 
to be balanced against the outlays necessary to support the transit system. Some 
light is shed on what would be the effect of various levels and types of user 
charges by studies of the transit fare structure of New York. It has been esti- 
mated that if no fare were collected on the New York subway system, the number 
of users would be 2,207 million per year (at 1949-50 levels of costs and traffic) 
and operating losses would be $168 million. With a flat fare of 15 cents the 
number of riders would be 1,421 million and operating profits would be $65 
million. With a 20-cent fare the operating profit would increase to $91 million, 


17 Payments in lieu of taxes partially reimburse the city for tax losses on Federal and 
State supported housing projects. 

18 Boston Municipal Research Bureau, “What Is Happening to Boston’s Tax Base?” Bul- 
letin 167. See also Boston Chamber of Commerce, ‘“‘Report of the Committee on Municipal 
aera _ Analysis of the Financial Problems of the City Government of Boston” (Jan. 

19 Boston Municipal Research Bureau, “What Is Happening to Boston’s Tax Base,” 
Bulletin 167, P; 4. 

2 Philadelphia City Planning Commission, “Economic Feasibility of the Delaware Br 
pressway” (January 1955), p. 56. 
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and patronage would be about half what could be expected if transportation were 
free. With a system of zone fares a 1.5-cent per mile rate would yield profits of 
$18.5 million and attract 1,711 million riders, whereas a rate of 2 cents per mile 
would yield nearly $50 million in profits and accommodate 1,504 million people. 

The effect of attempting to encourage transit riding by providing free service 
might be either to reduce the amount of public funds available for other gov- 
ernmental services or to increase general tax rates. AS a third alternative, com- 
petition for limited tax dollars might result in a low priority for the transit sys- 
tem, and therefore lead to deteriorating standards of service. 


IMPROVING THE PRICING MECHANISM 


User charges offer many opportunities to promote better transportation in 
cities, but to date the pricing mechanism has not been used effectively. In 
many cases application of the user charge has produced undesirable results 
from the standpoint of both the industry and the user. Analysis of transit 
fares in Detroit, for example, revealed that a ride of 31 miles on a fare of 
15 cents was not uncommon.” A flat fare on transit lines means that the rider 
in the downtown area who travels a few blocks and stands pays the same fare 
as the commuter who boards at the beginning of the line, gets a seat, and rides 
a long distance. There has been a substantial loss of business as a result of 
flat fare increases that treat short-haul and long-haul riders alike. These 
losses have been primarily among the short-haul riding group, because those 
who would pay 5 cents for a 1-mile ride are generally unwilling to pay two 
or three times that amount. They have the alternative of walking, driving 
their own cars, or taking a taxi. Yet loss of the short-haul rider means increas- 
ing the average length of ride per passenger, and with a flat fare this results 
in sharply lowering average revenue per passenger-mile. 

In the highway field, the gasoline tax has proved to be seriously deficient as 
a price for road use as it is collected at a uniform rate throughout the State, 
regardless of the cost of providing the specific facility being used. Thus a 
vehicle may be moving on an urban expressway costing 1 cent per vehicle-mile 
to provide, but with a 5-cent gasoline tax the revenue paid averages only 
one-third of a cent per vehicle-mile. In addition, the gasoline tax has been 
rendered deficient by inequities in the expenditure of the revenues collected. 
This in turn has led to the charge, ureviously noted, that the motorist is not pay- 
ing for urban highways, to the com, ctitivc aisadvantage of transit. 

It has been seen that urban motorists pay large sums in user taxes that are 
never spent for urban streets. The urban motorist, rather than being subsidized, 
is subsidizing the rural road. Many States return to the cities amounts of motor 
vehicle revenue that are far from commensurate with the revenue generated 
on city streets. The result is either that the automobile is not provided with 
the facilities that could be constructed if the funds were equitably distributed, 
or that the city is compelled to provide out of general revenues the highway 
plant already paid for but not realized by the motor vehicle user. Actually, 
on a national basis, urban traffic contributes more highway user tax revenue 
than is spent for city streets from all sources. This does not alter the fact, 
however, that the city fails to obtain the benefit of these funds and is required 
instead to provide the needed support out of local nonvehicle taxes.” 

The pricing of parking facilities presents a further problem. Automobile 
transportation in cities benefits substantially from free parking, either on the 
street or in facilities provided by government or business. The importance of 
parking charges has been indicated in previous computations of automobile 
transportation cost with and without such charges. One means of eliminating 
part of the free parking that induces urban residents to travel by car rather 
than transit is to ban curb parking or raise curb meter charges. Overcoming 
the advantage of free parking made available by retail establishments attempting 
to compete with suburban shopping centers is a different problem. The fact 
that such inducements continue to be offered attests to the effectiveness of the 
subsidy as a means of luring the motorist into the city. The effect is partly to 





* William §S. Vickrey, “The Revision of the Rapid Transit Fare Structure of the City of 
New York,” Technical Monograph 3, Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey of the 
City of New York (February 1952), pp. 92—93. 

#*“DSR Swings From Deficit to Profit,” Mass Transportation (December 1953), p. 22. 

"The city rather than the transit industry is the victim of the inequity, and transit 


together with the automobile stands to benefit from municipal efforts to compensate for the 
shortcomings of State fiscal policy. 
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divert business from transit lines and partly to keep customers from defecting 
to suburban shopping centers. 

From the standpoint of the community, the increased automobile tragye 
persuaded by free parking to use the city streets calls for measures to assure that 
the motorist pays the increased costs incurred to provide any additional highway 
capacity. The objective becomes one of preventing free parking from Shifting 
the burden of highway financing from the subsidized parker to the general 
taxpayer. But the pricing problem here is a problem of obtaining revenue, and 
is probably unimportant from the standpoint of presenting equitable competition, 
For there is no indication that an added payment for highways would retarg 
automobile use appreciably and aid public transportation. Automobile Ownership 
and use have continued to increase despite rising costs. 

Present pricing policies are also open to question because they not only ignore 
the peakload problem but often tend to make it worse. On the railroads, the 
commuter who travels in rush hours and is responsible for the costly pea, 
capacity of the system pays a reduced fare that averages 2.02 cents per mile 
compared to 2.5 cents fer coach passengers using other than commutation 
services.“ The Port of New York Authority charges less at peak hours than 
in offpeak periods by offering low rates for bridge and tunnel travel to regular 
commuters who generally travel in rush hours. Over a quarter of the users of 
the Port Authority bridges and tunnels pay reduced rates through commutation 
and discount ticket programs. A commutation rate of 25 cents for the Hudson 
River crossings was instituted in 1950, and the use of commutation tickets jn 
1954 involved 38 percent of weekday motorists using the crossings.” 

Transportation price policies, then, indicate that insufficient emphasis has 
been given to cost considerations and to the possibilities of improving financia] 
eapabilities or of influencing transportation demand in the interest of more 
efficient service. It is likely that more attention directed to the user charges 
in the transportation field may reveal that this relatively unexplored area 
offers important possibilities for a more effective system of urban movement. 

In order to maximize revenues and patronage of public carriers, fares should 
be related more closely to distance, as is the case with intercity carriers. An 
application of this principle would be the introduction of low fares for short 
rides to enable the public carrier to compete with the automobile in the shorter 
distances where the cost advantage of using an automobile is greatest. Transit 
fares might also be related more closely to costs so riders in the downtown area 
are not forced to support suburbanites, and profitless lines are not permitted to 
be a drain on the rest of the system. 

With respect to peak-hour problems, the possibility of adjusting fares and 
tolls to achieve a better balance between traffic volumes and transportation 
capacities might offer a logical alternative to the present practice of low rates 
and fares during the hours of greatest movement. And the persistence of low 
railroad commutation rates in the face of mounting deficits might justify 
experimentation with rates that might permit better equipment and a higher 
class of service. The success of the toll road appears to justify a policy of 
adequate charges for better service. 

The potentials of regulating traffic through the pricing of parking facilities 
are considerable. Patrons arriving after the morning peak and leaving before 
the evening rush might be encouraged by special rates to avoid using the 
streets during the heaviest traffic periods. Parking rates might be tailored 
to encourage group riding or combination auto-transit patronage if these objec 
tives were found desirable. Special vehicle plates providing for toll free use of 
expressways or permitting the use of specified expressway and parking facilities 
might prove feasible in urban areas. In places where a rapid turnover of 
parking space is desirable, hourly parking rates should increase with time 
rather than decline, and thereby place a premium on all day storage. Curb 
parking is generally free or metered at the low rate of 5 cents an hour, whereas 

rates for adjacent offstreet parking may be many times as high. Yet at the 
curb the provision of parking space is likely to be more costly than offstreet 
space. Where curb parking is permitted, therefore, more realistic rates should 
be charged. 





% Interstate Commerce Commission, “Transport Economics” (July 1955), p. 9. 

Port of New York Authority Annual Report, 1954, p. 21. A 40-cent rate for regular 
noncommuting users went into use in September 1951 on all facilities through $10 books 
good for 2 years beyond the year of sale. 
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THE FEASIBILITY OF SELF-SUPPORT 


Thus far it has been pointed out that self-support for urban transportation 
offers a number of advantages. U ser charges relieve the city of major financial 
obligations and thus aid in the provision of other needed projects. At the same 
time pricing provides a productive and dependable source of funds with which 
to raise the level of transport services, and it promotes equity by establishing 
a more satisfactory relation among competing transport agencies and between 
the amount paid and the amount and character of the service rendered. Pric- 
ing can also be used to influence demand. da tee eee 

Of course the desirability of self-support does not establish its feasibility, 
and neither the past record of the transportation industry nor recent studies 
of urban transportation provide assurance that adequate facilities for urban 
mobility can pay for themselves. But it has been noted in previous chapters 
that many of the financial difficulties of the transportation industry might be 
removed, for in many cases they can be traced to shortcomings of management 
and public policy that could be remedied. Current difficulties appear in some 
instances to stem from a long history of underpricing transport services. De- 
pressing transit fares has meant that funds have not been available for moderni- 
gation, with a resulting decline in standards and patronage. But experience- 
with toll highways indicates that high rates can result in growth rather than 
decline of patronage. Thus better pricing for better service may well be the 
key to a self-liquidating transportation system in the future. 

But public policies that are putting the transit industry at an unfair financial 
disadvantage will also have to be changed if the financial position of public 
carriers is to be strengthened. The exemption of transit from franchise taxes 
and from responsibilities for street maintenance would lessen the burden on 
public carriers. Relieving the carriers of responsibility for providing reduced 
fares for schoolchildren would mean a further benefit. The relaxation or 
elimination of burdensome regulation would give management greater discretion 
in determining rates and route extensions and abandonments. Traffic regulations 
and enforcement designed to expedite transit operations would reduce operating 
costs as well as improve service. 

Changes in public policy are necessary to provide the greater freedom to com- 
pete that should rightfully be granted the transit industry. But the industry 
is free now to do many of the things that could provide a sounder financial 
base for mass transportation. The development of off-peak operations through 
charter bus service has been demonstrated by several companies to be an impor- 
tant revenue producer. Successful attempts to utilize idle capacity in the off- 
peak periods can be a decisive factor in improving the financial position of the 
carriers. Express bus operations have proved capable of generating additional 
traffic in a number of cities, and reappraisal of transit operations has led to 
more economical routing, shifts from rail to bus, and greater emphasis on favor- 
able public relations. 

Regardless of possible changes in public policy, the fact remains that some 
transit systems today are showing satisfactory returns only because they are 
providing unsatisfactory service. Many are saddled with antiquated equipment 
and heavy debt largely because of past errors of public policy and transit 
management that should have been altered long ago. In these cases past in- 
debtedness on subway and rapid transit would have to be eliminated to permit 
future self-support. Today’s riders should not be obliged to pay for these past 
mistakes. Even with financial responsibilities limited to current operations and 
modernization, however, revisions in policy to date have proved inadequate to 
meet the need. It is doubtful that public carriers can furnish satisfactory 
service and at the same time meet the test of self-support under existing 
conditions. 

The situation has been different in the case of highways. There appears to be 
no unwillingness on the part of the motor vehicle owners to pay for the facilities 
needed to provide better service. But highway charges have been held down 
by industry pressures, and getting the money allocated to the urban area where 
the needs are greatest has been an additional problem. Self-support for an 
adequate urban highway system is possible, but on the basis of current methods 
of finance such a goal has proved impractical. 

The level of motor vehicle user charges has been far from sufficient to pay 
for adequate urban highways. As in other areas of the transportation field, the 
price of the service has failed to respond to rising costs or demands for better 
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service. Expenditures for highway construction in the United States, expresgeg 
in constant dollars, are little higher today than two decades ago. When these 
figures are related to the greatly expanded volume of traffic, it is found tha 
highway construction expenditure per mile of travel was half as much in the 
1950’s as in the early 1930's. 

Expenditures for road construction in 1930 totaled 1.2 cents per vehicle mije 
(in 1941-48 prices) compared to 0.6 cent in 1954. Relating construction expendj. 
tures to gross national product, the peak was reached in 1938 when construction 
expenditures were equivalent to 1.7 percent of gross national product. This 
percentage fell sharply to 0.2 percent in the war years and remained below j 
percent until 1954. (See appendix table 24.) What these relationships onght 
to be is a question that can hardly be answered with certainty. The fact is that 
declining emphasis on road construction has taken place at the same time that 
highway inadequacies have been increasing. The logic of reversing these trends 
has become apparent. 

Recent estimates of urban highway needs over the next three decades, it has 
been seen, call for expenditures of nearly $100 billion. It is evident that thege 
extraordinary requirements could not be met under present policies with respect 
to user charges and their distribution among State and local governments 
Nnder existing laws governing the distribution of motor-vehicle revenues, it jg 
generally impossible to obtain the necessary increase in support for urban 
expressways except by raising the statewide rates of taxation and dividing the 
proceeds among all the various rural and urban systems of roads that share 
the proceeds according to formula. In most States the feasibility of meeting 
urban needs in this way is limited by the fact that the overall tax increase 


necessary to provide any appreciable addition to urban funds on a pay-as-you-go | 


basis would be very high. 

Current highway financing policies are clearly inadequate to provide a self. 
supporting system of modern roads for the urban area. The average annual 
payment of highway user taxes in the United States in 1954 was $55 per motor 
vehicle. Of this amount, 28 percent, or about $15, found its way to city streets 
either in the form of grants-in-aid or actual expenditures by the State highway 
department.” Urban highway needs over the next 10 years have been estimated 
at approximately $4.4 billion per year, which is three times the level of present 
expenditures. Although some city street expenditures will continue to be made 
as a part of real estate subdivisions or for special property benefits, the major 
responsibility will be on vehicle users. If expenditures on city streets were to be 
tripled, the average user tax under existing distribution formulas would probably 
have to be tripled, too. If the additional user revenue were to be raised through 
the gasoline tax, the rate required would be at least 20 cents per gallon. 

This situation could be alleviated by new revenue distribution formulas and 
by borrowing in anticipation of motor vehicle tax receipts. But in many urban 
areas the possibilities of accomplishing programs of highway construction in any 
way commensurate with the need will continue to be remote until the urgent 
demands of urban traffic compel revision of existing State laws. 


URBAN TOLL ROADS 


The political situation in many State capitals indicates that decisive changes 
in State-aid and State borrowing policy cannot be anticipated at an early date. 
The alternative lies in a departure from existing methods of highway finance. 
A promising possibility of financing needed urban highways is an accelerated 
national program of road construction based on user revenues collected by the 
Federal Government. In many areas construction of urban routes on the inter: 
state system will be an important step forward. The accomplishment of con- 
plete systems of expressways for the urban area, however, will require much 
greater outlays than can be anticipated from Federal sources. Additional f 
nancing arrangements will be necessary in the larger metropolitan areas. 

The adaptation of the toll-secured revenue bond as a method of financing 
high-cost facilities may provide a significant supplementary source of revenue. 
The magnitude of the need for urban expressways suggests further use of this 
method of finance in urban areas. 

A combination of gasoline taxes and other motor vehicle fees supplemented by 


tolls could readily provide the funds to finance needed urban highways. Tolls 


could be charged wherever the cost per vehicle-mile of providing the facility 


2% The figures are actually lower as they include an indeterminant amount of Federal aid. 
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exceeded the amount collected in other user charges. On some high-cost sections 
all vehicles might be required to pay a nominal toll, while on other sections only 
commercial vehicles would be required to pay the surcharge. On some sections 
no tolls would be needed. hk ‘ 

Toll roads have met with far greater success than the most optimistic estimates. 
In New Jersey, U.S. Route 1 had become in effect an elongated city street with 
tremendous volumes of traffic attempting to move on an obsolete right-of-way 
pordered by commercial developments that made safe and expeditious travel im- 
possible. In less than 2 years the New Jersey Turnpike provided 130 miles of 
new roadway incorporating the most modern design, and the turnpike in 1954 
was carrying three times as much traffic as had been anticipated. The number of 
yehicles using the new road in 1955 exceeded the estimate for the early 1980's. 
Assessing the cost against the user made it possible to correct a situation that 
had been an obstacle to satisfactory transportation service for a quarter of a 
century. Experience on other toll roads has been similar. The possibility of the 
same approach to the urban problem suggests that entire systems of expressways 
might be built quickly to effect prompt relief of traffic congestion in metropolitan 

eas. 
we Negiect of toll road possibilities in urban areas is illustrated by the original 
layout of several turnpikes. The Pennsylvania Turnpike, for example, termi- 
nated 10 miles from Philadelphia at the eastern end, and at the western end 
was stopped well outside the limits of Pittsburgh. The New Jersey Turnpike un- 
loaded northbound traffic several miles from the Hudson River crossings, and 
the Maine Turnpike ended in South Portland. Plans for the Massachusetts 
Turnpike were originally designed to leave the highway traveler 10 miles from 
the center of Boston. 

The construction of toll highways has thus repeated the error of conventional 
highway practice. Toll authorities have for the most part concentrated on the 
rural problem. The toll road dumps its traffic at the city limits to make its 
way along antiquated streets where the need for highway modernization is most 
obvious. Actually the success of toll roads in rural areas has intensified the 
city problem, as traffic generated by the new highways has placed added burdens 
on already overcrowded urban facilities that must serve as feeders and dis- 
tributors for the rural turnpike. 

One possible explanation for the neglect of toll facilities in urban areas is the 
fear of additional congestion and delay when motorists have to stop to pay a 
toll. Moreover, much of the traffic in urban areas is made up of short trips that 
cannot be adequately served by limited access roads unless points of ingress and 
egress are fairly close together. This means that construction costs are in- 
creased and the benefits of a protected right-of-way are reduced. 

It may be argued, however, that just as commuters by rail and bus pay a fare 
for transportation into the city, the cost of express highways used by automo- 
biles should also be defrayed directly by the user. It should be possible to 
collect a toll when the motorist enters the expressway the same as a fare is paid 
when the transit rider enters the bus. Moreover, the objection to stopping once 
at the tollgate seems minor compared to stopping frequently at intersections on 
conventional streets that in the absence of extraordinary financial methods may 
be the only alternative. 

But if the mechanical difficulties of toll collection can be overcome, the ques- 
tions of public acceptability and financial feasibility remain. The belief pre 
vails that a choice between toll facilities and toll-free facilities is a choice be- 
tween paying and not paying. The latter choice, under this poular interpreta- 
tion, is preferred. An added problem is that proposals for toll roads and 
bridges often run up against the difficulty that alternative toll-free facilities 
already available may create an awkward competitive situation. 

In the Washington metropolitan area, for example, a study concluded that 
toll roads would be feasible only if tolls could be collected on all Potomae River 
crossings, including those that are now in use and toll free. In that case an 
average toll payment of 25 cents for passenger cars and 50 cents for trucks would 
make it possible to support a capital investment for bridges and approach roads 
totaling $138 million. Tolls would thus be sufficient to finance all of the new 
expressways and river crossings recommended for the metropolitan Virginia 
area as well as substantial improvements of existing routes. The report con- 
cluded, however, that under the existing governmental setup it would presum- 
ably be impossible to persuade the Federal Government, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Virginia to adopt such a toll collection plan. Yet if a total system of 
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toll facilities could not be provided, the opportunity to construct individual gejg. 
liquidating routes in this area would be strictly limited.” 

One of the weaknesses of toll finance to date, then, is the individual project 
approach. This defeats the purpose of developing a system of facilities that 
together are self-supporting. The situation is best illustrated by the recent 
survey of arterial facilities in the New York area. A joint study by the Port of 
New York Authority and the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority ¢op- 
cluded that major bridge and tunnel projects needed to be undertaken in the 
area. But the highway connections to these proposed bridge projects, which 
would involve outlays of approximately $189 million, were not included in the 
toll financing. According to the report, “they would require financing from 
sources such as Federal and State funds because these costly arteries cannot 
be provided on a self-supporting basis.” * 

Yet the substantial surpluses collected on the bridges and tunnels would be 
made possible because of the access afforded by the approach roads. The fact 
that tolls happened to be collected at the crossings would not signify that the 
crossings were self-supporting but the rest of the project was not. It is apparent 
that restricting toll financing to those facilities that of themselves will be self. 
supporting cannot provide a system of transportation because it denies support 
for the less profitable feeders that are essential to the main lines. A broader 
application of revenue bond financing will have to be tried if the success of the 
toll road in rural areas is to be translated into the successful financing of trans- 
portation facilities in cities. 

It may be concluded that present financial policies governing the provision 
of transportation in urban areas is in need of a thorough overhauling. There 
is no indication that present practices could support a truly modern system of 
urban mobility. But clearly the best chance of achieving the transportation 
needs of metropolitan areas in the future will be through a fully self-supporting 
system. The goal will require revision of State-aid policies, a closer relation 
between transportation costs and charges, a more effective use of the pricing 
mechanism, and new administrative arrangements in metropolitan areas. Finan- 
cial suecess is not likely to be accomplished short of an integration of facilities 
and services aimed at self-support for the transportation system as a whole. 


OXHIBIT 60 
[From the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November 1957] 
METROPOLITAN FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
(By Lyle C. Fitch*) 





(Abstract.—Exuberant urbanism, advancing technology, and rising incomes 
and living standards all are expanding demands for urban government services, 
some of which can be most efficiently supplied or financed by metropolitan 
jurisdictions. Since metropolitan areas are the focal points of income and 
wealth, the financial problem stems largely from the lack of machinery. Many 
of the most pressing metropolitan needs can be appropriately financed by user 
charges, but these need to be carefully designed to produce the most desirable 
overall economic effects. Both property and nonproperty taxes should be admin- 
istered by metropolitanwide jurisdictions, leaving submetropolitan governments 
the power to set property tax rates for local needs. ) 

Continued urban growth, economic. development, and rise of living standards 
almost certainly will require maintaining, and probably increasing, the share 
of the national product taken in the form of urban government services. The 
evidence of recent trends and existing unmet needs indicate the strength of the 
pressures for more and better services. 

Expenditures of large cities rose by approximately 75 percent between 1948 
and 1956, and total local government expenditures in the corresponding metro- 
politan areas doubtless increased considerably more.” 


*Lyle C. Fitch, Ph. D., New York City, is first deputy city administrator of the city of 
New York. He has served as consultant to a number of State and local governments and 
has taught at Columbia, Wesleyan, and other universities. 

27 Wilbur Smith and Associates, ‘“Highway Transportation in the Washington Metropoll- 
tan Area of Virginia” (November 1953), p. 88. This sum was computed on the basis of 
a 1.5 ratio of net revenues to annual capital requirements. 

28Port of New York Authority and Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority, “Joint 
Study of Arterial Facilities, New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area” (January 1955), p.8. 

1 Reference is to the 41 cities with populations exceeding 250,000 in 1950. 
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Developed central cities and mushrooming suburbs have faced, and will con- 
tinue to face, peculiar needs. Phe central cities have had to meet demands 
arising from population shifts within their own boundaries, shifts which are 
economic and social as well as geographic. The larger cities are tending to 
become concentration points of low-income groups and require disproportionately 
large outlays for welfare and social development. Many cities are increasingly 
impressed with the necessity of large-scale physical rehabilitation and redevelop- 
ment if the are to compete with the suburbs as places to live and do business, and 
if they are to avoid untimely obsolescence of private and public investment in 
their central areas. In the suburbs, rapid expansion requires enormous amounts 
of new capital facilities in the form of streets, schools, recreational facilities, 
and the like. 

The advent of the metropolitan age and the concomitant development of mod- 
ern urban culture are creating new demands for many government services and 
are raising standards of old services. Many of the emergent needs can be 
supplied only by new governmental agencies designed to operate on a metro- 
politan scale. . . : , : i 

This is the root of the metropolitan financial problem: How to divert a larger 
share of resources to government use, or, more simply, how to get more funds 
than existing revenue systems will produce, without unduly impinging on private 
production. (The last qualifying clause is added because one main objective of 
urban government should be to increase productivity of private firms by pro- 
viding them with better educated and healthier workers, better transportation 
facilities, and so on.) Solutions, even partial solutions, require better fiscal 
machinery and broader fiscal powers, as well as organizational innovations, at 
the local government level. Above all, they require public education and political 
leadership. Most of these requirements are outside the scope of this paper. 
Other articles in the series, particularly Luther Gulick’s, consider the task of 
organization of the metropolitan community for effective action; this discussion 
is concerned with equiping it with improved fiscal tools. 


DEFICIENCIES OF METROPOLITAN FISCAL MACHINERY 


Metropolitan financial problems arise primarily from the lack of adequate 
machinery rather than from any lack of capacity. Presumptively, today’s large 
urban communities, being typically the focal points of wealth and income, have 
the resources to meet their urban needs. 

The following deficiencies in the fiscal machinery characteristic of metropolitan 
areas seem to the writer to be the most important and the ones whose rectifica- 
tion will have greatest importance for the future. 

1, Existing revenue-producing machinery is generally inadequate for the task 
of financing local government functions ; this is true both of functions appropriate 
for the conventional (submetropolitan) local government and functions which 
can best be handled by metropolitan jurisdictions. 

2. The extension of activities across jurisdictional boundary lines makes it 
more and more difficult to relate benefits and taxes at the local government level. 
In the modern metropolitan community, a family may reside in one jurisdiction, 
earn its living in one or more others, send the children to school in another, and 
shop and seek recreation in still others. But to a considerable extent, the 
American local financial system still reflects the presumption that these various 
activities are concentrated in one governmental jurisdiction. 

3. In many areas there are great discrepancies in the capacities of local gov- 
ernment jurisdictions to provide needed governmental services. At one extreme 
are the communities which have not sufficient taxable capacity for essential 
services. The most common case is the bedroom community of low- and middle- 
income workers which has little industry or commerce. At the other extreme 
are the wealthy tax colonies, zoned to keep out low-income residents.” 

Three main types of decisions must be made in setting up and financing func- 
tions on an areawide scale. They concern: 

The services and benefits which should be provided on an areawide basis. 

The question of whether services should be financed by taxes or charges. 

The type and rate of tax or charge which should be imposed. 

Some services and benefits, like health protection and air-pollution control, can 


—_—_—_———— 


*See Julius Margolis, “Municipal Fiscal Structure in a Metropolitan Region,” Journal of 
Political Economy (June 1957). 
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be provided efficiently only if they extend over a wide area and their administra. 
tion is integrated; some, like hospitals and tax administration, are more ego. 
nomical if handled on a large scale; * and some, like intrametropolitan transpor. 
tation, can be controlled satisfactorily only by a central authority with powers to 
establish areawide standards and policies and to resolve intra-area conflicts, 


TAXES AND CHARGES 


This discussion distinguishes mainly between general taxes bearing no direct 
relation to benefits of expenditures, like sales and income taxes, and charges, or 
public prices, which vary directly with the amount of the service provided, like 
bridge tolls, subway fares, and metered charges for water. 

General taxes and public prices are at the opposite ends of the revenue spec. 
trum. In between are benefit taxes, which are imposed on beneficiaries of 
related service, with the proceeds being devoted largely or entirely to financing 
the service. Gasoline taxes used for financing highways are a familiar ex. 
ample; the real estate tax is at least in part a benefit tax where it pays for sery- 
ices which benefit the taxed properties. 


LOCAL TAXES 


Local governments, within the generally narrow confines of State-imposed re 
strictions, have shown considerable ingenuity in tapping pools of potential rey. 
enue, however small; few things on land, sea, or in the air, from pleasures 
and palaces to loaves and fishes, escape taxation somewhere. However, most of 
the principal local taxes used today are loosely enforced or expensive to admin- 
ister and dubious in their economic effect. Even the property tax is not ex. 
empt from this indictment, although its praises have long been sung and its vices 
excused on the ground that it is the only tax which can be administered success. 
fully even by the smallest local government. The fact is that it has generally 
not been successfully administered at all, according to most criteria of equity and 
efficiency. It is capricious and inequitable even in what it purports to do best, 

Part of the typical difficulties of local taxation arise from smallness, both in 
size of jurisdiction and scale of administrative organization. These, of course, 
may be obviated by metropolitan areawide administration. Efficient collection 
of most types of revenues requires an organization large enough to afford trained 
personnel, costly equipment, and professional direction and research. Geograph- 
ically, the taxing area must be large enough and isolated enough to discourage 
avoidance of taxes by persons who move their residences or business estab- 
lishments over boundary lines or who go outside the jurisdiction to shop. When 
imposed by several neighboring local governments, many taxes involve issues of 
intergovernmental jurisdiction and allocation of tax bases. 

Where taxes are imposed on an areawide basis, one issue of metropolitan 
area finance—allocation of government service costs among communities—is re 
solved; allocation is a function of the type of tax imposed. Areawide taxes 
also eliminate tax competition within the area; however this may not be an 
unmitigated blessing if competition by offering better services also is eliminated. 

To date, the principal revenue sources of areawide public agencies have been 
property taxes and user charges, although some metropolitan counties in New 
York and California, for instance, impose sales taxes and occasionally other 
nonproperty taxes. The problems of granting taxing powers to metropolitan 
jurisdictions which extend over several counties remain largely unexplored. A 
bill introduced in the 1957 session of the California Legislature to establish a 
multicounty San Francisco Bay area rapid transit district went further in this 
direction than most legislative proposals by giving the proposed district power 
to impose both a property and a sales tax. The sales tax authority was eliminated 
in the version of the bill finally adopted.‘ 


3 Results of two recent, as yet unpublished, studies indicate that the unit costs of govern- 
ment services may be less affected by the scale of operations than has been popularly sup 
posed. Harvey Brazer’s study (sponsored by the National Bureau of Economic Research) 
on general government expenditures in larger cities, the group exceeding 25,000 in 1950, 
finds little correlation between per capita costs of local government functions and city size 
Werner Hirsch’s study of municipal expenditures in St. Louis County, for the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Survey, shows similar results for some 80 municipalities, most of them under 
25,000 population. 

* Tax revenues of the proposed district would be used mainly for service of debt incurred 
in building a rapid transit system and to meet expenses of the district board. 
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The difficulties of working out harmonious tax arrangements between metro- 
politan jurisdictions and State and already existing local governments have 
been great enough when only one State was involved to block all but the feeblest 
beginnings beyond the one-county level. They have thus far been considered 
insuperable where interstate arrangements are involved. For some time to come, 
interstate functions probably will be financed by user charges, supplemented 
where necessary by contributions from the State or local governments involved. 

In the almost-perfect metropolitan area, we would expect to see metropolitan 
real estate taxes assessed by an areawide agency,’ with metropolitan levies for 
such metropolitan services as were deemed to be of particular benefit to property 
and additional local levies for local government activities. Only metropolitan 
jurisdictions would be authorized to impose nonproperty taxes. In general, the 
permissible nonproperty taxes would include general sales and amusement taxes 
and a levy on personal income. Business firms might be taxed, if at all, by some 
simple form of value-added tax. 

The following are among the taxes not used at the local level in the almost- 
perfect metropolitan area: Gross-receipts taxes and taxes on utility services 
because of their excessively deleterious economic effect; and corporate income 
taxes and such selective excises as gasoline, alcoholic beverages, and tobacco 
taxes because they can be much better administered at the State level. 

Along with several others, the revenue sources mentioned above are now being 
used by municipalities with two exceptions: the value-added tax and the general 
income tax. The so-called municipal income taxes now imposed in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and a few other States rest largely on wages and salaries. Considerations 
of equity manifestly require a broader tax base, and the need for administrative 
simplicity suggests a supplemental rate on an existing base where this is 
practicable. 


The real estate tax 


The principal justification for the real estate tax, aside from tradition, con- 
venience, and expediency, is that, by financing beneficial services, it benefits 
property. Another logical function, which it performs very inadequately, is to 
capture at least part of the unearned increments to land values accruing by 
reason of urban developments. Special assessments have been widely used to 
recoup at least part of land values accruing from public improvements,’ but no 
means has been devised, at least at the local level, of recapturing land values 
not attributable to specific public improvements. 

The enormous increases of land values which typically occur as land is con- 
verted from rural to urban use and from less to more intensive urban use consti- 
tute a pool of resources which can be appropriately utilized to meet the social 
costs of urban development, if taxes can be devised to tap the pool. Such land 
value increases, however, seem characteristically to be concentrated in the ex- 
panding sections, mostly the suburbs. Available evidence suggests that land 
values in many more cities have lagged far behind general price levels and in 
some cities have not even regained levels reached in the 1920’s.*° In such cases, 
urban redevelopment, unlike the initial urban development, cannot count on pools 
of expanding land values; on the contrary, land costs often must be written down 
at government expense if redevelopment is to be economically feasible.’ 

Clearly the real estate tax must be adapted to the dynamic characteristics of 
the urban economy. The tax in its present form gives equal weight to the 
incremental values resulting from urban development, the values of land already 
developed, and the values of improvements. Several possible new features 
should be explored. Some of them are: A local capital-gains tax on land value 
increments, special levies on property values accruing after the announcement of 
public improvements which benefit the whole community, and a differential tax on 
land values. Of these three possibilities, the last seems most promising, if only 
because the basic concept is familiar; it has been used in Australia, Canada, and 
elsewhere abroad, but by only a few cities in the United States. 


5 Personal property, with the possible exception of depreciable business assets, would 
not be taxed in the almost-perfect metropolitan area. 

*See Harold M. Groves, “New Sources of Light on Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations,” 
National Tax Journal, vol. 5, No. 3 (September 1952). 

7As an alternative to the special assessment device, developers in many instances are 
required to provide for streets, sewers, water mains, and similar improvements which 
otherwise would be provided by public funds. 
che Such tendencies, however, do not necessarily reflect an absolute economic declining of 

€ core. 

°In the long run, of course, one test of urban redevelopment programs is whether they 


mescene land and other property values, relative to the value that would otherwise have 
obtained. 
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THE ROLE OF USER CHARGES 


There is a case for charging for a service instead of financing it by generaj 
taxation if the following conditions are met: 

1. The charge must be administratively feasible. Among the other require 
ments, the*service must be divisible into units whose use by the beneficiary can 
be measured, like kilowatts, gallons of water, trips across the bridge, or miles 
traveled on a turnpike. 

2. The immediate benefits of the service should go mainly to the person paying 
for it. This condition, not always easy to apply, means that if a person refrains 
from using the service because of the charge, the rest of the community suffers 
relatively little loss. For example, the community is ordinarily not much dam- 
aged if a person uses less electricity or makes fewer long-distance telephone 
ealls. In some cases, an additional use by a few individuals may greatly incon- 
venience many others; for example, a few additional vehicles on a roadway 
may produce traffic congestion. 

3. The charge should encourage economical use of resources. Metered charges, 
for instance, encourage consumers to conserve water and electricity by turning 
off faucets and lights. 

One of the most important functions of charges is to balance demand and sup- 
ply in cases where excess demand produces undesirable results. If the number 
of curb parking spaces is less than the number of would-be parkers, the space 
will be allotted on a first-come, first-served basis, in the absence of any better 
device, and there is no way of assuring that space will go to those who need it 
most. In such cases, a charge may be the most efficient way of rationing space. 
This is frequently attempted by use of parking meters, although nearly always 
in a crude fashion. Meter systems could be much improved if the elementary 
principles of charges were better understood. 

Conversely, a charge—or the increase of an already existing charge—is not 
justified if it results in the underutilization or waste of resources. For example, 
as an immediate result of the increase of the New York subway fare from 10 to 
15 cents in 1953, passenger traffic declined at least 120 million rides per year, 
the bulk of the drop being concentrated in nonrush hours and holidays when 
subways have excess capacity. Not only did the community lose 120 million 
rides per year, which could be provided at little additional cost, but traffic con- 
gestion increased because former subway riders switched to private passenger 
ears and taxis, and downtown shopping and amusement centers suffered to an 
undetermined extent.” 

The peripatetic propensities of metropolitan man and the fact that he may 
consume services in several jurisdictions while voting in only one have disjointed 
local government fiscal structures in several places. First, the separation of 
workshop and bedrooms may create disparities between taxable capacities and 
service needs. Second, the separation of political jurisdictions in which individ- 
uals are taxed and in which they require services handicaps the budgetmaking 
process; it makes more difficult a rational determination of how much of the 
community’s product should take the form of government services. Third, the 
necessity of providing services to outsiders, particularly commuters, creates 
pressure for taxation without representation. 


Market forces 


These considerations argue for a policy of structuring metropolitan govern- 
mental organizations in order to allow as much freedom as possible to the play of 
market forces in determining the kinds and quantities of government services to 
be supplied, subject to the general principles previously noted (section on the 
role of user charges) .* 

The market system can operate at two levels: That of the individual or firm 
purchasing services or goods from a government enterprise and that of the 
group, for example, the smaller governmental jurisdiction, purchasing goods or 
services from a larger jurisdiction. The second level is exemplified by the city of 





For a general discussion see William Vickery, “Revision of Rapid Transit Fares in 
the City of New York,’ Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey, Finance Project Publi- 
cation, item No. 8, Technical Monograph No. 3 (New York, 1952) ; Lyle C. Fitch, “Pricing 
Transportation in a Metropolitan Area,’’ Proceedings (New York: National Tax Associa- 
tion, 1955). 

4 We can go this far without agreeing with Calvin Coolidge that legislatures should 
make it their business to discover natural economic laws and enact them into legislation. 
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Lakewood, Calif., and several other cities which purchase their municipal 
services from Los Angeles County.” 

One of the principal decisions respecting any government service is the quan- 
tity to be furnished. The important distinction between ordinary government 
services and services provided under enterprise principles lies in the nature of the 
decisionmaking process. Budgetary decisions affecting regular government serv- 
ices are political decisions, reflecting judgments of legislatures regarding how 
much of the services are needed by the community and how much the taxpayers 
are willing to pay. Not infrequently, decisions are referred directly to voters. 
The amount of service to be provided under enterprise principles is dictated by 
consumers, by the usual market test of how much individuals or firms in the 
aggregate will buy at cost-of-production prices.” In other words, the question 
of how much is decided by following the simple rule that where demand exceeds 
supply the service should be expanded, and vice versa. 

Price-market test 

The price-market test of resource allocation greatly simplifies the problem of 
citizen participation in the governmental process. Where services and goods 
are bought by individuals, each consumer takes part in the decisionmaking proc- 
ess by determining how much of the service he will buy. 

Where purchases are by groups, decisions as to how much to spend must 
be political ones, but the issue of citizen participation can be simplified in several 
ways as compared with the situation where budgetary decisions are made by 
large political units. If the purchasing group is more homogeneous than the 
whole community, any decision is more wholly satisfactory to a larger percent- 
age of the members. Even if the small group is no more homogeneous than the 
large, individuals may participate more effectively in small-group decisions.” 

While user charges and the demand-supply rule can simplify the budgetary 
problem, they do not divorce public enterprise operations from the political 
process; political participation in many decisions is essential, including the 
crucial decisions respecting organizational form, investment policies, and in- 
tegrating the particular function with other community services. For instance, 
the quantity of services to be supplied by a basically enterprise type of operation 
may be extended by public decision and public subsidy beyond the amounts which 
could be made available at cost-of-production prices.“ In some cases, public 
subsidies may be necessary to avoid waste of an already existing resource. 
Public prices too often are fixed to achieve narrow objectives, such as meeting 
debt service on construction bonds, without regard for their overall economic 
effect. 

Some of the most urgent areawide needs are appropriately financed partly or 
wholly by charges. They include the services which are frequently provided 
by private regulated utilities such as gas and electricity, water, and mass trans- 
portation and other transportation facilities, port development, waste disposal, 
many recreational services, and hospital services.” 


BALANCING Costs AND TAXABLE CAPACITY 


There have been few studies of the overall relationship of costs and taxable 
capacity in metropolitan areas—although endless attention has been lavished 
on particular functions, notably education—and the subject still abounds with 
unsettled questions. Brazer’s analyses indicate that the relative size of the 
suburban population is an important determinant of local government expendi- 


2 Another way of relating charges on particular areas to services rendered is the 
establishment of special service districts within a metropolitan jurisdiction which pay 
differential taxes for special services. 

% The question of price cannot be disposed of by the simple qualification “cost of pro- 
duction,” but that question need not be considered here. 

“This statement rests on the not uncomplicated assumption that the opportunity of 
participating in decisions of a smaller group is a positive value. 

% Even more basic is the question, not considered here, of whether enterprises in par- 
ticular instances should be private or public. 

% A recent study of metropolitan government in the Sacramento area recommended that 
the capital and operating costs of water, sewage service, garbage pickup and disposal, and 
transit “be metered and charged to the new areas receiving them.” Public Administration 
Service, “The Government of Metropolitan Sacramento” (Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1957), p. 144. 

For discussions of transportation pricing see Vickery and Fitch, op. cit. (note 10, supra) ; 
also Fitch, “Financing Urban Roadways,” in Highway Financing, Tax Institute Sympo- 
sium (Princeton: 1957) ; and Wilfred Owen, “The Metropolitan Transportation Problem” 
(Washington : Brookings Institution, 1956), ch. VII. 
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tures in large cities, a finding consistent with the hypothesis that cities assume 
considerable expense in providing services to suburban residents. Both Brazer’s 
and Hirsch’s studies indicate, moreover, that per capita expenditures on some 
functions—police, for instance—typically increase with population density; this 
may be due partly to the tendency of low-income groups to congregate in central] 
cities. On the other hand, the worst cases of fiscal undernourishment appear 
to be in the suburbs. 

This article has space only for several generalizations which may serve to 
indicate directions for further analysis: 

1. Costs of essential services may be equalized over a metropolitan area, either 
by areawide administration and financing or by grants to local jurisdictions 
financed at least in part by areawide taxes. Experience with State and Federal] 
subventions indicates that the subvention is a clumsy tool. On the other hand, 
putting services on an areawide basis may deprive local communities of the 
privilege of determining the amount of resources to be allocated to specific 
services. 

2. In many cases, the remedy for fiscal undernourishment may lie in areawide 
planning and zoning; fiscal measures as such may strike only at symptoms 
rather than underlying difficulties. 

3. Fiscal stress in the modern American community is often more psychological] 
than economic. A common case is that of the former city apartment dweller 
who buys his own house in the suburbs and for the first time in his life is con- 
fronted with a property tax bill. It is not strange that he should resist taxes 
while demanding municipal services of a level to which he has been accustomed 
in the city, nor that he should seek outside assistance in meeting his unaccustomed 
burden. 

4. The point has been made that intercommunity variations in the levels of 
services should allow metropolitan residents to satisfy their preferences as to 
levels of local government services and taxes and hence promote the general 
satisfactions of the entire community.” While the argument may be valid 
within limits, the limits are narrow; they may extend, for instance, to the 
quality of refuse collection, but not air- and water-pollution control. 

5. Services rendered to individuals in their capacity of workers, shoppers, and 
other economic functionaries may in some instances be properly treated as a 
charge upon the business firm involved rather than upon the individual. Sub- 
urbanites, like other persons, create real property values wherever they work, 
shop, or play.“ This fact refutes the case for a general tax on commuters, 
although it does not damage the case for user charges where these would improve 
the allocation of resources. On the other hand, the maintenance of minimal sery- 
ice levels in poor communities and care for the economically stranded, wherever 
located are the responsibility of the entire community. 





ExHrtstit 61 
[From University of Pennsylvania Law Review, February 1957] 
FIscAL ASPECTS OF METROPOLITAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(By Mabel Walker*) 


Metropolis is a figure of speech. It is not a unit of government, but a concept 
that is foggy in spots and fuzzy around the edges. Definitions have been offered 
and are being utilized currently, but they are not completely satisfactory. Never- 
theless, while we grope for satisfactory definitions and interpretations, an acute 
problem exists which we variously designate as metropolitanism, urbanization, 
or decentralization. It challenges the best thinking of our time in many different 
branches of learning. 

It is the underlying thesis of this paper that there is no reasonable expectation 
that the problems of adequate financing for local government services can be either 
fully or permanently solved through governmental reorganization, whether that 





*Pxecutive director, Tax Institute, Inc., Princeton, N.J.; A.B., 1926, Barnard College; 
Ph. D., 1930, Johns Hopkins University. 

17 See Charles Tiebout, “The Pure Theory of Local Government Expenditures,” Journal 
of Political Economy, vol. 64, No. 5 (October 1956). 

18 Margolis, op. cit. (note 2, supra), “A priori, there is no reason to believe that the 
increment in the tax receipts of the central city accompanying the commuter is less 
than it costs the city to attract and service him.” 
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takes the form of annexation, consolidation, or a new superunit of local govern- 
ment imposed on a metropolitan or regional basis. 

progress can, and undoubtedly will, be made along all of these lines, so that 
here and there, and for temporary periods, the situation will be considerably 
ameliorated. But the current and potential forces of technological, economic, 
and sociological change are so dynamic that the governmental scientists and 
reformers will not be able to devise and bring into existence new patterns of 
government that will be comparable in stability and permanence to those that 
have existed in the past. There has been a great increase in the rate of depre- 
ciation and obsolescence on governmental structures, as well as on industrial 
machines and business techniques. ’ 

This will be particularly true if those who are trying to devise the new patterns 
simplify the current metamorphosis merely in terms of increasing urbanization. 
The so-called urbanization appears paradoxically to be resulting partly from the 
outward push of the population away from congested urban centers, and even 
from smaller centers, and partly from the tremendous spurt in population growth. 
As the city residents push out from the center of the city, they tend to engulf 
the surrounding small communities and to bring them rapidly within the urban 
definition, so that persons who have clung to their rural homes suddenly find 
themselves surrounded by persons trying to escape the city, and both groups thus 
unwillingly contribute to urbanization. 

Something much more complex and pervasive than urbanization, or even metro- 
politanization, is taking place, and it is affecting rural as well as urban and 
suburban life. The pattern of living becomes increasingly interrelated and con- 
fused in the rural as in the more congested regions. 

Moreover, complicating even further these various interlacing relationships 
of communities of all sizes, has been the emergence in the last few years of 
a new pattern of development along functional lines. The residential develop- 
ment has been manifest for severat decades, but now there are developments 
for industrial purposes, known as industrial parks or industrial centers, develop- 
ments for merchandising, known as regional shopping centers, and other devel- 
opments for specific functions, such as research or some other purpose. 

The phenomena of current economic developments, patterns in land use, 
population patterns, and fractionated governments will be treated by other 
contributors and can be passed over here. 


NATURE OF IMPACT OF LOCAL FISCAL PROBLEMS 


Against this dynamic and fluctuating background it is necessary to devise 
a revenue system that will provide essential governmental services for fringe 
areas as well as for central cities. Not only does a revenue system have to 
be devised to conform to the amorphous pattern, but it also has to be one 
that is carefully designed to avoid accelerating trends that apnear to be unde- 
sirable, or that would be undesirable if they took place too rapidly. Every local 
revenue proposal must, therefore, be subjected to searching scrutiny to insure that 
it will not have adverse effects. Conversely, any fiscal measure that would 
serve to lessen present difficulties should be given serious consideration. 

In short, in addition to considering such standard revenue criteria as equity, 
adequacy, and administrative feasibility, careful consideration must be given 
to the economic, sociological, and political effects of the tax or the service 
charge. For example, if a tax which could be justified according to other 
criteria should appear to be one which would tend to bring about, or to hasten, 
the exodus of industry and trade from the central city, or if it would affect 
living and travel habits in a way that would be adverse to the city’s interests, 
or if it would strengthen political resistance to desirable reorganization of 
governmental units, it might be dubious wisdom to enact it into law. 

Since essential governmental services transcend governmental boundary lines, 
in what way can the necessary revenues for such services be secured? Answer- 
ing this question necessitates an examination of the points of current stress 
and strain, both with respect to units of government and governmental func- 
tions. Both core cities and fringe areas’ are experiencing fiscal difficulties. 





1 The use of such terms as central or core cities and fringe areas is obviously an extreme 
oversimplification in connection with the New York region and is not adequate for many 
other urban regions. Since no attempt is being made here to deal with any particular 
region, the term “fringe area” is used loosely to denote satellite cities and suburban fringes, 
Wheher incorporated or unincorporated. The attempt is merely to deal with general 
principles in approaching local fiscal problems. 
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The core cities are losing tax potential as relatively higher income groups move 
out and tend to be supplanted, if at all, by relatively lower income groups, anq 
also as industry and retail trade tend to move from the central city to the 
fringe areas. Notwithstanding these losses, the costs of running the central 
city tend to increase. The central city frequently becomes heavily involved in 
mass transportation difficulties, street widening and provision of various other 
traffic facilities, as well as continuance and perhaps expansion of governmenta] 
services, which are utilized not only by the resident population but also by the 
rapidly growing commuter and contact groups.” 

At the same time, fringe areas experience difficult fiscal problems that fre. 
quently outpace any new revenue sources. The new communities are suddenly 
confronted with heavy capital costs for street and highway construction, water 
supply, sewerage facilities and school buildings ; operating costs are also rapidly 
increased. 

How should this problem be approached? Shall it be from the standpoint of 
developing the structure of the revenue system by units of government, by func. 
tions, or by previously accepted principles of taxation? A cursory examination 
of the problem shows that none of these approaches is feasible. Clearly not 
every governmental unit as now constituted can raise sufficient revenue from its 
citizens to support local functions, and the smaller the area the less likely it is 
to do so. This is true even with liberal amounts of State aid. 

Nor can every function pay its own way. This is particularly true of the 
most costly of all local functions—education. The strength of the United States 
bas stemmed largely from the realization, from the beginning of our national 
life, that it is essential in a democracy to have a literate electorate and that 
the attainment of that goal must be achieved mainly at public expense. Relief 
and other welfare activities are obviously other functions that cannot pay their 
own way. 

Similarly, local taxes cannot be based entirely on the benefits-received or the 
costs-ineurred principles of taxation—for the reasons just stated. Some of the 
most essential functions are for the benefit of those persons who can pay little 
or nothing for them. 

The ability-to-pay principle must also be rejected as the sole basis of local 
taxation, at least if, as is usual, the term is understood to refer to graduated 
taxes. If local taxes were based entirely, or even to a large extent on the 
so-called ability-to-pay taxes, that is, graduated income and death taxes, the 
result would be to drive much taxpaying potential out of the community. 

If we are thus stymied in four major directions in our attempts to establish 
a loeal fiscal structure, and so cannot set it up on either a governmental or 
functional basis, or on either the principle of ability to pay or of benefits 
received, how can we logically proceed to devise a method of financing govern- 
mental services in regional areas? The situation is complex and it calls for a 
more complex yardstick than any of the previously mentioned ones. 

Since a large part of the cost of government—particularly in the central 
cities—is expended in providing services for nonresidents, a partial solution to 
the problem may be realized by attempting to tax insofar as possible the persons 
who benefit, for the services from which they benefit, whether or not they live 
within the taxing unit." Much agonizing consideration currently is being given 
to the problem of solving intergovernmental fiscal problems on the local level. 
For example, if rapid transit is necessary for persons commuting from the fringe 
governmental units, how can those units be made to pay part of the cost of pro- 
viding such service? Efforts in this direction have to date been rather bungling 
because the effort has been directed toward getting the revenue from the fringe 
governments. An equitable solution of this problem appears impossible when we 
approach it from the standpoint of intergovernmental agreements among a great 
number of local governments. Even if dozens or hundreds of satellite govern- 
ments could agree with the central city on a method of sharing the costs, it is 
still doubtful that substantial equity would be achieved. Since in some, perhaps 
most, of these units only a portion of the citizens would benefit, it would be 


« 





2The latter term is being used to designate persons who do not commute to the city, 
but who visit it frequently for business, shopping, recreation, education, cultural, or 
other reasons. 

*This is not to be interpreted as advocacy of having all governmental services paid 
for on a benefit basis, particularly in the case of individuals, but rather as an attempt 
to achieve greater equity in paying for governmental services as between persons in 
different governmental areas. 
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difficult to devise an equitable basis within a single area, even after agreement 
had been reached among the different units. 

Much of this problem disappears if we concentrate attention on persons instead 
of governments. Tax devices that would enable the central city to tax directly 
commuter and contact population appear to offer one of the most equitable 
approaches to the problem of getting financial support for the central city, which 
js providing governmental services not only to its resident population but also 
to the far larger commuter and contact population. 

Where can the essential revenues be obtained in this complex state of affairs? 
The sources of revenue that appear most promising in view of the various 
complexities and requirements are the property tax, the flat-rate income tax, 
intergovernmental service charges for water, sewerage and some other services, 
and a motorist’s urban privilege tax. All but the last named are already being 
used to some extent, and a specific tax on urban motorists is beginning to be 
advocated. 

THE PROPERTY TAX 


The property tax is the time-honored major source of local revenue. It will 
probably continue to be such, both for central and fringe units of government. 
Nevertheless, the time seems ripe for a critical reexamination of the property 
tax, both with respect to role and administration. 

The property tax in most States rests upon two bases: Real estate and 
personal property. Two or three States, however, have eliminated, or almost 
eliminated, the taxation of personal property, both tangible and intangible. A 
number of other States have eliminated the tax on certain categories of personal 
property, or have subjected them to differential rates of taxation. The defects 
of personal property taxation, both with respect to equity and administrability, 
have been fully set forth in tax literature for some decades. <A definite long-term 
trend toward the erosion of the personal property tax—although a very gradual 
one—seems evident, so there seems little reason to anticipate any greater, or 
even as great, reliance on this tax. 

The situation is quite different with respect to the real property tax, which 
falls upon land and buildings. Although the proportion of local revenues derived 
from rea! estate taxation has diminished during recent decades, and will probably 
continue to shrink somewhat, there appears every reason to believe that both 
urban and rural local governments will continue indefinitely to derive a sub- 
stantial part of their revenues from real estate taxation. 

But in the face of the dynamic changes that are taking place with respect to 
the utilization of land in central city, suburban, and fringe areas, equitable 
assessment becomes more than ever a matter of prime urgency. Not only will 
grave injustice be done if assessments do not reflect the actual market value, as 
closely as is humanly possible, but the forces making for disintegration of the 
central city and indeed of the satellite cities may be greatly accelerated if prop- 
erties are overassessed or if they are unevenly assessed. On the other hand, 
underassessment will deprive the government of sorely needed revenues. 

Utilization of outlying properties may likewise be distorted if assessments are 
not equitable. Moreover, if in small communities assessments are inordinately 
low because of the chance location of industrial or business enterprises, or 
extraordinarily high because of the absence of such enterprises, or because of 
substantial amounts of exempt property, injustice will be done and appropriate 
utilization of the land may also be affected. 

Although assessment constitutes the greatest difficulty in property tax adminis- 
tration, collection procedures are also of great importance. Moreover, in con- 
nection with the property tax, it is important not only that administrative tech- 
niques and standards be of a high order but also that, in determining the rate, 
due consideration be given to economic and sociological effects. 

It may very well be that substantially increased revenues can be obtained from 
the property tax through better administration and even that increased revenue 
may be safely derived therefrom in certain communities through increased tax 
rates, but the determination of the rates should be on the basis of the fullest 
possible understanding of the local economic trends and the probable effect of 
the tax rate upon such trends. 

So far as central cities are concerned, it is likely that if there is to be increased 
revenue from the property tax, it must be found through better administration 
rather than through increased rates or a general upward revision of assessments 
due to increased land values. The rapidly growing suburban and fringe areas 
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may, however, find it possible to get more revenue as a result of all three pogsij- 
bilities: Improved administration, increased land values, and increased tax 
rates. The second possibility will result from the economic development of the 
community, and the third from the fact that tax rates in more highly developed 
communities, with their normally higher standards of governmental service, are 
usually higher than in the more rural areas which offer less service. 

In spite of these possibilities, there seems no reason to anticipate that the 
real-estate tax will increase in relative importance, or even that it will hold 
its own relatively. It may be a wholesome thing that this is true because jp 
recent years there has appeared to be an increasing tendency to evaluate all 
forms of local growth and development in terms of property-tax yields. Care. 
ful studies are made in order to ascertain at just what figure a new home must 
be valued in order to offset the cost of educating one child. Other painstaking 
studies are made of various types of business enterprise and the exact extent 
to which they result in a deficit or profit to the local community. 

The New York Times of November 30, 1956, carried two items reflecting this 
viewpoint. New Canaan, Conn., has increased minimum building sites from 
2 to 4 acres in the northern part of the community and from 1 to 2 acres in the 
southern part. The zoning commission “received its backing mainly from the 
newer residents, many of their commuters. They felt that tighter regulations 
were needed to prevent an increase in tax rates, overcrowding in the schools, 
and a general invasion of ‘privacy’.”’ It was also indicated that the restrictions 
would do much toward solving water supply problems.‘ 

The other item emanated from Rochester, N.Y., where the president of the 
New York State Home Builders Association suggested that the minimum size 
of suburban lots be reduced to enable families of modest means to purchase 
homes, and complained about the “suburban snobbishness” of local boards’ 

A new type of social segregation is developing in many communities, which 
affects segregation along income and age lines, rather than by social status 
or race. Such restrictions bring about a considerable measure of segregation 
by age, because of the more limited incomes of the younger families. “Our 
children can no longer afford to live in the same communities with their 
parents,’ some mature and prosperous Westchester residents were heard to 
complain. We are, therefore, getting a new type of social stratification, and it 
appears to be partly due to the property tax. So we get the immature young 
Levittowns, on the one hand, and the static and fossilized communities of 
mature citizens on the other. 

To what extremes can we go in denying habitation within a community to 
certain groups because they do not pay their way on a property-tax basis of 
local financing? 

The persons who benefit most from taxes are those who pay no taxes at all— 
as, for example, the impoverished orphan who is fed, clothed, housed, protected, 
and educated at public expense—and the public conscience of today would not 
have it otherwise. We certainly do not desire a fiscal system whereby govern- 
mental services are doled out only to those individuals who pay taxes and only in 
proportion to what they pay. Yet in some of the local finance discussions where 
attention is focused upon the property tax as the source of local revenue, the 
desirability of a new residential development, a new industrial enterprise or 
some other new development, appears to hinge on whether it will pay enough 
property tax to offset the cost of the local government services it will receive. 

Yet it is theoretically possible for a community to thrive without any property 
taxes at all. It has happened in some small areas. Two considerations should 
enter into our evaluation of the economic contribution of a particular component 
of the community. First, the area under consideration should not be so small 
as to be lopsided from an economic and social point of view. In a healthy, well- 
rounded community, whether it be large or small, it is almost as illogical to seg- 
regate one small bit and ask if it is paying its way, as to evaluate similarly 
each portion of the human anatomiy. We do not ask if the right hand or the 
left foot is carrying its full responsibility, The body is an integrated whole, al- 
though some parts are more vital than others. When growth of any part be 
comes abnormal, drastic remedies must of course be sought. 


4 New York Times, Nov. 30, 1956, p. 25, col. 8. 
5Id. col. 7. 
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Second, it is no longer necessary to evaluate each component element of the 
urban body solely in terms of the property tax. The property tax is important. 
© = . . , — . os 
It will continue to be important. But it is not longer the whoie story of local 

finance. 
THE LOCAL INCOME TAX 


The cities started breaking away from extreme reliance on the property tax 
during the thirties. New York City, with its adoption of a retail sales tax in 
1934, and Philadelphia, with its adoption of a local income tax in 1939, took 
on the role of bellwethers for American cities. _ ; 

The local income tax is the most important of the local nonproperty taxes from 
the standpoint of productivity. Although the total yield from local income taxes 
in 1955 was less than from local sales or gross receipts taxes, this was because 
three or four times as many cities imposed the latter. Moreover, the local in- 
come tax is the only tax that can be expected to produce large amounts of rev- 
enue from the nonresident, since it reaches the commuter who works in the city. 

It has been estimated that 15 percent of $48.8 million obtained from the Phila- 
delphia tax in 1954 came from approximately 90,000 daily commuters. In St. 
Louis the nonresident contribution amounted to about 25 percent of the yield. 
In Cincinnati it was 17 percent, in Dayton 20 percent, and in Pittsburgh 10 per- 
cent. The local income tax also measures up to the criteria of adininistrative 
feasibility, equity, and innocuity. There is opposition to it from several direc- 
tions, particularly from those persons who have developed an allergy to income 
taxes at one extreme and those who insist upon graduated taxes at the other. 
Nevertheless, there are certain inexorable developments that will probably lead 
to fairly widespread adoption of the income tax in large cities. 

Flat-rate income taxes on earned income and net profits are now imposed in 
97 cities of 25,000 or over and in a number of smaller communities. In Pennsyl- 
vania only the net profits of unincorporated businesses are taxed by the cities. 
The local income tax is most widely used in Pennsylvania. Eighteen cities, 117 
boroughs, 16 townships, and 252 school districts impose such taxes. Al of these 
taxes, except the one in Philadelphia, are imposed under the famous act 481,' 
or the “tax-anything law,” whereby the State gives local units power to tax 
anything not taxed by the State. 

One-percent municipal income taxes were proposed in 1956 by special tax com- 
mittees in Kansas City, Mo., and Milwaukee, and a North Carolina tax study 
commission has recommended that cities be authorized to impose a payroll tax. 

The following table indicates the current rates of the more important local 
income taxes and the year in which the city first imposed an income tax. 

There are serious objections to the income tax for smaller units of government, 
but for the larger central cities it offers an equitable, productive, and adminis- 
tratively feasible source of revenue. Further, it offers the very great advantage 
of enabling the city to derive some revenue from nonresidents who earn income 
in the city. 

INTERGOVERN MENTAL SERVICE CHARGES 


The more acute problems in the fringe areas center around unregulated use 
of land, water supply, sewage disposal, police protection, and transportation 
and traffic. 

The spread of builtup areas respects no governmental boundary lines. De- 
velopments overrun municipal, township, county, and even State lines in a 
wholly erratic manner. Nevertheless, as development increases, governmental 
services are urgently needed. Many of these services necessitate large capital 
outlays; all involve substantial operating costs. Not only is there lacking the 
machinery of government necessary to do the job and the funds to do it with, but 
such governments as there are do not coincide in area with the functions to be 
performed and frequently lack the necessary legal powers. 





* Sigafoos, The Municipal Income Tax 78 (1955). 
* Pa. Stat. Ann., title 53, section 2015.1 (Purdon Supp. 1955). 
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Income tazes in cities of 25,000 population or over 


| 


| | — 


First First 
City yearim-| Current rate City year im-| Current rate 
posed | posed | 
| 1} . | 
Kentucky: | Pennsylvania: | | 
Lexington _-_- _| 1952 | 1 percent. 1] Aliquippa--_- -------| 1948 | oof 1 per. 
Louisville Ses ; 1948 | 1 percent. | | | cent. 
Newport____- : .| 1952 | 1 percent. | Altoona-.--_-_-- ----| 1948 | 1 percent, 
Tenet S ee. 1950 ¥6 of 1 per- 1 Erie ...| 1949 | 1 percent 
cent. Johnstown __. 1948 | 1 percent. 
Missouri: St. Louis ..| 1948 | of 1 per- | Mount Lebanon Town-!| 1954 4 of 1 per- 
| cent. 1 ship. | cent.2 
Ohio: | Now Casti¢e.........-... 1949 | % of 1 per- 
Barberton___- _..-| 1954 | Woflper- || | ct 
| / cent. 1 New Kensington__-._.-}| 1954 | 1 percent 
Cincinnati_......_____.__| 1954 | 1 percent. || Penn Township- -_--- |} 1954 1 percent 
Columbus__- | 1947 1 percent.! | Philadelphia_---.-..--.} 1939 | 1% percent 
Dayton_-__-_-- 1949 14 of 1 per- I] Pittsburgh.....------..| 1954 | 4 of 1 per- 
cent. | | cent, 
Noewood_- 1954 Lo of 1 per- Scranton .-........---.-| 1948 | % of 1 per- 
cent. | / cent, 
Springfield 1948 &{o ofl per- | Sharon ba | 1948 | 1 percent. 
cent. HI Williamsport _- | 1953 | 48 of 1 per- 
Toledo én 1946 1 percent. | | cent, 
Warren___ $ ao 1952 14 of 1 per- | 
cent. | | 
Youngstown__-___- _| 1948 %oofl per- || 
cent, | 


| 
} 


1 4 of 1 percent from Oct. 1, 1956 to Dee. 31, 1956. 

2 Schoo! district also imposes tax 4 of 1 percent. 

Note.—The Washington, D.C., income tax is a progressive tax, and follows the pattern of State income 
taxes rather than the local flat rate taxes included here. 


The acute problems of many of these areas cannot wait upon determination 
of the proper governmental reforms to be effected and the political and publie 
acceptance of those reforms. The achievement of annexation, consolidation, 
setting up a super unit of local government or any of the other possibilities that 
are being currently mentioned, is ordinarily a long, drawn-out process. Mean- 
while, what is to be done? 

Perhaps the most fruitful approach to answering this question is through 
an examination of what is actually being done. The most outstanding activity 
in this connection is the furnishing of such services to fringe areas by the 
central city. Already a considerable amount of this intergovernmental servie- 
ing is taking place, although by no means enough to take care of some critical 
situations. Moreover, the greatest disparity exists among different States 
and among different communities in the same State. Some helpful studies of 
such practices in certain States have recently been made, but an overall sum- 
mary of the extent of these intergovernmental local services would involve a 
monumental study. Much more analysis of actual practices and much more 
critical evaluation of these practices by experienced governmental researchers 
would be timely and helpful. 

The power to undertake such extraterritorial services by cities must, of course, 
stem from the State. In Alabama, municipalities apparently have exceptional 
leeway in this respect. Municipalities of 6,000 or more inhabitants may enforce 
police and sanitary ordinances and may levy business licenses within 3 miles of 
their corporate limits. Municipal planning commissioners have planning, zoning, 
and subdivision control powers in an area within 5 miles of the corporate limits. 
The Alabama cities may also provide fire service, water supply, sewerage, and 
some other services beyond the corporate limits. 

Water supply and fire service are perhaps the most frequent types of extra- 
territorial local services in most States. Various other types of service may 
be sold or given in certain areas. Procedures with respect to these services vary 
greatly. The central city may contract its services to satellite or county gov- 
ernments, or in the case of water supply, may sell them directly to individuals. 
There is great variation also in rates. Some services are performed without 
charge and many at a loss. 

It is to the city’s interest that the areas surrounding it be properly developed 
from the standpoint of land use, that they be provided with adequate water 
and sanitary facilities, that their traffic facilities permit an easy flow of traffic 
to and from the city, and that crime, fire, and health hazards be kept under 
control. 
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The provision of many of these services cannot be handled adequately by small 
units. In many cases the central city can supply these services efficiently and 
economically. In doing so, however, there is no reason why the taxpaying resi- 
dents of the central city should be penalized for the benefit of suburbanites 
who do not contribute to city support, as presently appears to be the case in a 
number of areas. The charges should be sufficient to pay all the costs of the 
service involved. ‘ af . 

In addition to services that are performed in the fringe arean, suburbanites, as 
commuters and visitors to the central city, enjoy many of its services directly, 
usually without contributing at all to the support of the city. 


A TAX ON THE URBAN MOTORIST 


An interesting new tax possibility for large cities which is beginning to be 
advocated is some form of special tax for the privilege of using city streets. Sug- 
gestions for such a tax are emanating from so many different quarters and are 
being advanced with so much frequency that it seems worthwhile for students of 
fiscal science to give the matter some very special attention. ; 

The rationale of the tax springs from the following considerations : 

(1) The urban motorist involves the city in heavy financial costs : 

(a) Because the provision and maintenance of city streets suitable for use by 
the modern motorcar is an exceedingly costly enterprise ; 

(b) Because the regulation of traffic and other expenses caused by the motor 
car also add substantially to the city budget ; and 

(ec) Because increasing use of private cars jeopardizes the solvency of mass 
transit operations and frequently involves the city in costly transit subsidies. 

(2) The use of a motor car in a city is a sharply rationed privilege and not a 
right, since the amount of street space is not adequate to accommodate all per- 
sons, resident and nonresident, who might want to drive in the city. The more 
densely congested the city with multistory dwelling places and places of employ- 
ment, the more sharply limited is the privilege of driving in the city. 

(3) The present rationing methods follow no logical pattern since they are not 
necessarily based either on the need to drive a car (e.g., in the case of doctors, 
salesmen, and handicapped persons), on the willingness to pay for the privilege 
or even on being a local citizen and taxpayer. Instead, the streets may be, and 
apparently are, used to considerable extent by those who have sufficient time to 
suffer the traffic delays, by out-of-town visitors and by persons who are merely 
indulging in showmanship. 

(4) The privilege of using the city street is at the expense of the nonmotoring 
public and those who have cars but do not use them for city driving. In ad- 
dition to paying for streets and other facilities for the motorist, such persons pay 
through time lost when they attempt to use other means of transportation, such 
as public transit, taxis, and ambulances; through accidents; and through air 
pollution and noise. 

Because of these considerations, more and more persons are considering the 
advisability of a special tax upon urban motorists, preferably somewhat higher 
on the nonresident motorist. 

Although the idea seems revolutionary at first glance, further consideration 
indicates that it may be the greatest boon to motorists since the advent of traffic 
lights. Probably every motorist feels a sense of irritation and frustration on 
being stopped by a red light. Nevertheless, a motorist is glad to have the safety 
of busy intersections protected in this way. 

The average motorist already feels overburdened by charges and would un- 
doubtedly strenuously oppose any special urban tax. But what the motorist 
wants is to be able to move. Being held up in one block while the traffie light 
shifts from red to green and back again some three or four times is a costly 
pastime. 

If the deterrent of a motorist’s privilege tax were coupled with the incentives 
to shift to mass transit that might be offered by abundant fringe parking facili- 
ties at moderate rates and serviced by mass transportation to the center of the 
city, a marked reduction in the number of motorears used in the city might soon 
be evident. Such commuters and out-of-town visitors as presently bring their 
cars into the city, because suburban life necessitates starting their journey in 





§This proposal is discussed with no lack of sympathy for the motorist nor any lack 
of appreciation of his present burden on the part of the writer, who drives some 15,000 
to 20,000 miles a year and whose decision to move from New York was originally sparked 
by the realization that Manhattan and the motorear are incompatible. 
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them and there seems no presently satisfactory method of transferring from 
private car to public transportation on the outskirts of the city, would readily 
transfer. Many others who prefer to use their private cars would be influenced 
to make the shift because of the tax saving and the saving of parking and other 
charges in the city. 

Both of these groups could readily avoid the tax by utilizing the suggested 
fringe parking facilities and mass transit, and it would not therefore be a burden 
to them. If such devices were sufficient to reduce by 20 or 30 percent the 
number of cars entering the city, the motorists who continued, from necessity or 
choice, to drive their cars in the city would probably find that the value of their 
time that was thereby saved, plus the reduction in car operating costs due to 
more smoothly flowing traffic, would be far greater than the privilege tax, 

Such a tax, if utilized by a city, would, however, have to be set sufficiently high 
to constitute a deterrent. Otherwise, it would be merely a nuisance and irritg. 
tion, as is true of present New York City use tax of $5 per year on non. 
commercial vehicles of 3,500 pounds or less and $10 per year on commercial vehi- 
cles and noncommercial vehicles over 3,500 pounds. Also, it would have to be de. 
vised so that it would fall upon nonresidents as well as residents. Some com. 
bination of annual fee for residents, coupled with an entrance fee, or toll, for 
nonresidents might be the most equitable. 

Such a tax would be of financial benefit to the city in three ways: (a) by 
inducing motorists to shift to mass transit it would reverse the falling patronage 
trends of the transit lines that have resulted in heavy subsidies by many cities: 
(0) by decreasing traffic congestion in the streets the fiscal burden of coping 
with such congestion would be lessened; and, further, (c) it would provide a 
substantial amount of revenue to the central city, and like the payroll tax, it 
would extract a considerable portion of this revenue from nonresidents who as 
commuters or contact population are benefiting from the city. The alternative 
seems likely to be increasingly rigid bans upon the use of motorcars in large 
cities. Such bans would injure most the persons whose need to use their cars was 
greatest. 

RECAPITULATION 


The sources of revenue that have been discussed are not set forth as neces- 
sarily the most ideal in a theoretically ideal local government structure. Nor 
has there been any attempt to discuss every type of local tax presently being 
utilized by local governments. The large and important subject of State aid 
is likewise not covered. Rather the emphasis is on what the local governments 
can do to help themselves if they are granted sufficient taxing power by the 
States. 

The revenue methods discussed above would probably go a long way toward 
eliminating tax controversies from consideration of governmental reorganization. 
Many controversial issues would still remain and the achievement of desirable 
changes would still continue to be difficult, but if any artificial tax advantages 
to central city or suburban fringe residents can be largely eliminated, it should 
be possible to focus attention more readily on other aspects of the problem. 

The discussion has been limited to these four types of revenue because of their 
special pertinence for local governments in this transitional period when the 
established patterns of local population, trade, and industrial development are 
giving way and we cannot be quite sure of what may be just around the corner. 
We are facing a new situation and new problems of great complexity. It is 
necessary that we make a new approach to local finance problems. 

In none of its parts does this presentation represent an original proposal. It 
is rather an effort to tie toegther the more advanced thinking of the persons who 
constitute the shock battalions grappling with these problems. In this sense it 
is believed that it represents a new—perhaps some will think a radical—ap- 
proach. Wecan scarcely anticipate an ivory-tower solution of the fiscal problems 
of metropolitan regions. But throughout the country, officials and citizens are 
coming to grips with urgent problems. Much of their resultant action may be 
ill advised, much may be sheer bungling, but here, there, and elsewhere, expedi- 
ents are being devised as circumstances force action, and occasionally a work- 
able device is found. 

If those of us whose job it is to observe, record, and analyze, can manage to 
keep abreast of these innumerable developments, it may be that out of this con- 
fusion, we shall be able to see emerging new principles and new solutions—not 
the inspired discovery or creation of any One person or group of persons, but 
rather solutions achieved through slow, painful forging by the repeated hammer 
blows of actual experimentation. 
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EXHIBIT 62 
[From Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November 1957] 
TRANSPORTATION 
(By Wilfred Owen* ) 


[AssTract.—Looking backward from the city of 1982 to the late 1950's, we are 
struck by the tremendous progress that has taken place in transportation. The 
most far-reaching changes have occurred in aviation, but equally important has 
peen the changing urban environment which has provided a setting in which ease 
of mevement has at last become a reality. It is this combination of better trans- 
port and urban redevelopment and planning that has made urban life in 1982 so 
different from the blighted and congested city living in 1957.] 

The urban resident of 1982, looking back over the past quarter century has 
seen many startling changes both in transport and in urban living itself. In- 
deed, so great have these changes been that today’s urban dweller finds it 
difficult to visualize the traffic troubles that beset the urbanized areas of 1957. 
Yet history tells us that as recently as the late 1950’s cities were virtually 
strangling from congestion, and many people were suggesting a return to railroads 
and subways as the only solution. The automobile, they said, was strangling 
the city. A nation could not be urbanized and motorized at the same time. 

If the remedies then proposed seem fantastic to us today, there is no question 
that the ills they sought to cure were real. The daily journey between home and 
work had become a nightmare. People who patronized public transit vehicles 
were jammed into overcrowded electric cars or buses, forced to stand for long 
distances, and subjected to slow movement and frequent delays. Those who 
provided their own transportation in private automobiles were hardly better off. 
Many of these vehicles were equipped with as much as 20(0-horsepower engines, 
vet thousands of these road monsters could be seen each morning and evening 
lined up for miles crawling at a snail’s pace along the most antiquated public 
highways. When they finally reached their destination many of them would be 
unable to find a place to stop. Even at home the vehicle often proved too long 
and wide to squeeze inside the garage. 

There were many vain and costly attempts to combat the traffic jams of 
those early days. Equally fruitless were efforts to “modernize” public transit 
and to persuade frustrated drivers to abandon their cars and ride the bus. 
All these efforts designed to improve transport conditions were bound to fail, 
of course, because the problem was not primarily one of providing better trans- 
portation, but of building better cities. 

The basic trouble with cities in those times was that almost all available space 
was used up, and the density of both residential and working population was so 
great that no conceivable system of transportation could carry with efficiency the 
loads of passengers and freight that needed to move. Added to that, everybody 
insisted on moving to the same places at the same time. In the morning hours 
commuters would descend on the city in droves to work in the central areas they 
refused to live in. Closer areas that would have been more convenient than the 
distant suburbs were marked by blight and decay, and their lack of light and air 
and open space compelled people who could afford higher living costs to flee to 
the newer suburbs. 

Planless suburban development caused blight to spread farther into the coun- 
tryside as this outward flight continued. and the journey to work lengthened as 
a result. Before long, one sprawling metropolis was running into another. No 
longer could our transportation provide us with the means of fleeing the intoler- 
able living conditions of our cities. We were forced to stop and consider the 
basic cause of our difficulties—the thoughtless and haphazard design of our 
urban areas, their lack of beauty and open space, their disregard for the satisfac- 
tions and amenities of life that even in those days were sought by people in all 
walks of life. 

Redevelopment of the older cities and planned development of new urban land 
have erased most of the urban scars of a quarter century ago. These changes 
have been accompanied by a rapid extension of urban living. Today we see a 
very high percentage of the entire eastern half of the country “urbanized.” 





*Wilfred Owen, Washington, D.C., a senior staff member of the Brookings Institution, 


has written extensively in the field of transportation and serves as a consulting econo- 
“see and abroad. His latest book is “The Metropolitan Transportation Problem” 
v0). 
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Along the west coast the situation is the same. Cities that were once dots on the 
rural landscape are now the landscape itself. But they are not the congestegq 
urban areas of yesterday, for they are dotted with frequent farms, forests, ang 
park and recreation lands that wise people before us fought successfully to 
establish and preserve. 

The dispersed pattern of urban living that has made all this possible has jp 
turn been made feasible largely through the remarkable progress of transporta- 
tion. Industrial location is no longer dictated by the availability or lack of 
transport. Man has learned not only how to overcome time and distance by 
swift and convenient movement, but he has also learned to organize himself and 
his community to reduce to a minimum the amount of travel necessary. He has 
learned to bid an environment for both enjoyable living and the effective conduct 
of economic activity. 

In the 1950’s we never quite grasped the fact that the basic solution to problems 
of moving in urban areas was to improve the livability of the urban areas them. 
selves. We missed the obvious point that with a favorable environment the 
transport problem could almost take care of itself. We had at our disposal more 
advanced transport technology than at any previous time in history. Yet with 
all these methods of movement, however crude, it was a wonder that we were 
able to move at all. 

Today, when travel to the moon has become a commonplace, it is strange indeed 
to think that those who came before us had such trouble getting to work. But 
it must be remembered that the great technical breakthrough in transport did not 
occur until the 1960's. Only then did we begin in earnest to design and plan our 
cities in such a way as to minimize unnecessary movement yet maximize the 
opportunity to move. This combination of technological innovation and a grow- 
ing understanding of urban planning started us on the way toward the urban 
America we now enjoy. 

KEY ROLE OF AVIATION 


If one attempted to single out the most important influence on urban living 
in the past quarter century, surely it would be the progress made in aviation, 
To be sure, nuclear energy has also played a major part in the revolutionary 
changes during the fascinating 1960’s and 1970’s, but the application of this 
new source of power to transport has provided the most spectacular gains, 
These innovations actually began to be felt a quarter century ago, but it was 
much too early then to visualize the ultimate consequences for the city. 

Some of our older readers will remember that the late 1950’s saw the first 
nuclear-powered aircraft in flight and the first nuclear-powered merchant ship, 
tanker, and railroad locomotive. In the world of aviation, pioneers like Hiller, 
Kaman, and Piasecki were already at their drawing boards, dreaming of the 
safe, low-cost “flying automobile” that is now taken for granted. Direct-lift 
aircraft were also in use on a limited scale. Helicopters whirled incongruously 
over metropolitan areas with bags of mail and an occasional passenger. 

But air service was otherwise limited almost entirely to long-distance travel 
in lumbering propeller-driven airplanes that had to be “grounded” when 
airports were “closed in” by weather. These awkward vehicles required great 
distances for takeoff and landing, and therefore enormous airports that were 
generally located as far as possible from where people wanted to go. On some 
trips, passengers spent more time on the ground getting to and from the airport 
than they spent in the air. Yet many minds were already at work on vertical 
takeoff and landing, and some crude models of today’s convertiplanes were 
actually flying. 

At that time private transportation was confined almost entirely to the 
ground. In 1957 there were 55 million passenger automobiles and only 85,000 
private planes. These latter vehicles were of limited utility since they were 
not operated to and from one’s home, but were left quite inconveniently at 
an airport. Thus the inherent flexibility and convenience of private air trans- 
port were canceled by this dependence on “flying fields,” and the crude “fixed- 
wing” plane offered little of the ease and safety of travel that the popular 
helicopter models of more recent years have provided. 

Yet in the space of only a few years the safety of flying one’s own airmobile 
has far surpassed that of the automobile of the 1950’s. At that time people 
were driving cars at speeds of 60 to 80 miles per hour along the ground with 
no electronic protection and with only a few feet separating them from opposing 
trafic. The owner of today’s airmobile shudders to think of the hazards of 
travel that our parents accepted as a matter of course. 
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REVIVAL OF MASS TRANSIT 


If air transport was still in its infancy in the 1950’s, ground transport was 
largely the victim of old age. Some rail public carriers were using equipment 
40 years old. Working people were jammed into subway cars and buses in 
the morning and evening “rush” hours with resulting delays and discomforts 
that were apparently suffered without protest. Many will recall the decrepitude 
of public transportation and how people were forced to travel for long distances 
in steaming hot weather without air conditioning. 

Local public transit in the 1950’s was branded a “dying industry,” and studies 
seemed to indicate that a continuing downward trend in patronage was in- 
evitable. But all-weather local air-service has completely changed the transit 
picture. With transit in the air as well as on the ground, the condition of 
publie carriers is better than ever before. Just as the bus displaced the 
streetcar, the airbus has now relegated many a highway bus to a place in 
history. Today the heliport is as familiar to the urban resident as the bus 
stop was a generation ago. 

The big multiengine, all-weather helicopters furnish speedy and comfortable 
on-time service for up to 200 passengers on commuting runs. These air vehicles 
displaced railroad commuter service years ago, relieving both the commuter and 
the railroads. In contrast to rail lines that led to the city center like the spokes 
of a wheel, helicopter routes literally blanket the urban area. They serve a 
great number of widely separated destinations rather than dump their passen- 
gers, as the railroads did, at downtown stations generally removed from places 
were people wanted to go. 

The economy of helicopter commuting has been greatly increased by the speed 
of these vehicles which permits them to make several round trips morning and 
night. This is in contrast to the single trip to which many rail commuting 
trains were limited. The freedom of an air vehicle from fixed routes likewise 
has permitted helicopter lines to engage in other activities in offpeak hours. 
Many serve as “school buses” or are used for such offpeak operations as sight- 
seeing and recreation trips on weekends and holidays. Thus the transit indus- 
try has largely overcome the perplexing problems that resulted from the in- 
flexibility of rail lines, the congestion of the highways, and the economic burden 
of high weekday peakloads and underutilization of capacity during offpeak 
periods. 

STAGGERED HOURS AT LAST 


Not the least contribution to the health of public transit (and the sanity of 
the working population) has been the staggering of hours of work. The pos- 
sibilities of staggering hours of arrival and departure were resisted for many 
years by both employees and management. It was believed that staggered 
work hours would disrupt family life, requiring some workers to report too 
early and others to leave too late. And business offices needed to be open at the 
same hours, it was argued, to maintain necessary day-to-day contacts among 
companies. 

Since then, of course, we have learned that most businesses do not need to op- 
erate on precisely the same schedule as every other business; that the number 
of necessary contacts among industries are not as great as was supposed. More- 
over, shorter hours of work have made possible considerable staggering with- 
out requiring too early a departure from home or too late a return at night. In- 
dustries that have elected to take their added leisure time in a 5-day week of 
6-hour days have found it possible to stagger hours of arrival from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and hours of departure from 2 to5 p.m. The effect has been to reduce greatly 
the load on the transportation system. The speeding up in commuter travel has 
further reduced the total hours per day that are consumed in earning a liveli- 
hood. 

Where a 4-day week with longer working days has been adopted, there has 
been a further staggering effect. Persons employed in these industries go to 
work earlier and leave later than those on the short day. The practice of stag- 
gering the weekends has also had a salutary effect both on working day traffic 
and on weekend recreational travel. Some workers take Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday off; others prefer Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, or Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday. Thus one of the most important underlying factors in the street 
congestion of former times—the excessive peaking of traffic—has been largely 
eliminated, thanks to the increased productivity of modern industry. 


48375—60——36 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING 


While staggered hours have accomplished the objective of spreading trafic 
over time, the regional planner can take credit for two additional accompligh. 
ments. First, he has helped to eliminate a large volume of unnecessary trayg 
in urbanized areas. Second, he has helped to spread traffic over a greater area, 
thus reversing the former tendency for traffic to converge on the “central business 
district.” 

Twenty-five years ago we were doing a great deal of talking about city planning 
but very few people understood what master planning was and why the effort to 
achieve it was so important. The architect at that time confined his activities ty 
designing separate buildings generally unrelated to their surroundings. No one 
knew how to design a city, and no one was given the opportunity to try. This 
made the problem of transportation particularly difficult, for the nature of the 
city established the character of the transport problem. 

As recently as the 1950’s land-use patterns and zoning regulations of urbap 
areas had no relation whatever to the ability of the transportation system to 
move traffic. It was generally supposed that transportation problems could be 
solved simply by providing more transportation capacity. Effecting solution, of 
course, called for limiting the demand for transport as well as supplying the 
eapacity. Now we know that good transport service presupposes a balance 
between available transportation capacity and the traffic-generating uses of 
urban land. 

In the great urban renewal efforts that have taken place during the past two 
decades and in the planning of new suburban growth, we have applied these 
lessons fairly well. We know now that parks and open spaces are needed for 
recreation and beauty and to make residential areas in densely populated areas 
more livable. We also know that they tend to counterbalance the traffic gen. 
eration of build-up land. We have learned, too, that places of employment 
can be dispersed to avoid a senseless overconcentration of economic activities, 
And we have come to realize that it was the unattractiveness and lack of ameni- 
ties in urban areas that led many of us to “flee” to the suburbs, thus generating 
unnecessary travel and wasting time and energy in commuting. We have also 
learned, almost too late, that the only way to stop the sprawl of urban develop 
ment is to reserve agricultural and park lands adjacent to the urban complex 
and to direct new growth into satellite communities. 

These accomplishments of the regional planner would not have been possible 
without the assistance of new transport techniques that have furnished some of 
the most important tools with which to help fashion better urban communities, 
The history of transportation shows clearly how the radius of urban develop 
ment has continued to lengthen with each succeeding transport innovation, from 
horse and buggy to streetcar, rail line, motor vehicle, and air vehicle. More 
recently it has been the direct-lift aircraft, of course, that has exerted the 
greatest influence in dispersing industry and population in the low-density pat- 
terns now typical. Equally important, however, has been the influence of the 
highway on the changing character of urban areas. 


ROLE OF HIGHWAY TRANSPORT 


To realize the full impact of modern highway transport on our urban areas 
We must recall that 25 years ago, although 65 million motor vehicles were 
already operating in the United States, most of the streets and highways on 
which they traveled were never designed for motorized traffic. In major cities 
there were fewer than 500 miles of motorways. Limited street space was shared 
by moving vehicles, pedestrians, parked cars, and trucks loading and unloading 
across the sidewalks. The old gridiron street pattern meant countless intersec- 
tions that further impeded movement. 

Traffic conditions in the new suburban areas that spread out in every direc 
tion from the cities were hardly better. New highways were quickly lined with 
billboards, gas stations, used-car lots, and other developments that created a seri- 
ous hazard for traffic and destroyed much of the beauty of the countryside. 

Strict control of our roadsides and planned suburban satellite towns with 
their shopping centers and industrial parks have, of course, eliminated the roaé- 
side clutter we used to know. Redevelopment of the old slum-ridden cities, 
too, has replaced the plethora of inefficient streets with the present-day system 
of pedestrian esplanades with their benches and shade trees and outdoor cafes. 
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In the 1950's we saw the city moving to the country. Since then there has been 
an equally spectacular reverse movement—the atmosphere of the country has 
moved into the city to achieve a blending of rural and urban living. 

The design of roadways for motor traffic has also undergone very marked 
change to serve the dispersed character of the urban region. Not many years 
ago highway engineers stressed the need for 6- and 8-lane superhighways in urban 
areas. These great arteries, as we later learned, were not the best way to pro- 
vide free circulation. Some of them were necessary. But it soon became evident 
that high-capacity superhighways were causing traffic from a wide area to con- 
verge and thus create congestion. Getting on and off these traffic-attracting main 
routes also created heavy jams on the old street system that was supposed to feed 
traffic into the expressway and carry it off without delay. 4 

In the city of the 1980’s the remedy has been found in a reversal of the high- 
way philosophy of the 1950’s. Today we disperse traffic over an extensive net- 
work of less grandiose arteries instead of channeling it through a limited mileage 
of multilane “interstate highways.” Thus today’s urban area is covered with a 
network of two-lane, one-way controlled-access highways that serve all parts of 
the region and disperse movement rather than invite its concentration. This 
system enables feeder streets to function without being completely overwhelmed. 

“Now at last we can take advantage of the flexibility of motor transport instead 
of forcing the automobile into a straitjacket. Our penchant for building super- 
highways was apparently a throwback to the main line of the railroad. AS history 
has demonstrated, however, the branch line that caused so much financial diffi- 
culty for rail passenger service has proved to be the salvation of highway trans- 
port. 

AUTOMOBILES: THE NEW MODELS 


The automobile, too, has undergone radical changes over the past quarter 
century to match the highways. Many readers will remember the automotive 
race of the 1950's when every manufacturer was trying to outbid the other with 
greater speed, power, size, and ornamentation. Even then the automaker was 
subconsciously aware that one solution to congested traffic conditions was to get 
off the ground altogether. Advertisements in those days referred to strato- 
streak power, rocket engines, flight-sweep styling, high-swept fins, variable pitch 
dynaflows, turbo-glides, and pushbutton torque-flite. It was never clear who won 
the power race, but certainly it was not the consumer. His determination to 
await delivery of smaller European models ultimately persuaded the automobile 
industry in the United States to discontinue its emphasis on speed and to re- 
duce power and size to conform more closely to what the majority of drivers 
operating in urban areas really needed. But an equally significant industry con- 
tribution has been the combination air-ground vehicle that many now prefer for 
longer trips. 

One of the most interesting developments in local transport is the coin-activated 
car for local use when one has arrived by public transport and has no other 
means of short-run travel on the ground. The coin-activated car is in reality 
a combination of several ideas—the taxi, the rental car, and public transporta- 
tion. Today one has only to insert a coin in the small drive-it-yourself car 
parked at the curb, proceed to destination, and leave it for the next customer. 
These cars remain fairly well distributed around the various shopping areas, 
although attendants must redistribute them from time to time. Moving side- 
walks continue, however, to provide a major share of short-haul transportation 
in areas of relatively high-density development. 

The achievement of safe motor transport is also a product of the 1960’s. In 
1957 it was predicted that we would kill a million people on our streets and 
highways in the next two decades. Aviation solved its safety problems early, 
but in highway transport no one had seriously tackled the accident situation. 
But a decade later the application of electronics to both the operation of motor 
vehicles and the regulation of highway traffic introduced an entirely new 
approach to coping with this nationwide problem. We saw in quick succession 
the development of automatic radar brakes, collision-free intersections, and all 
the other aids that have saved so many tens of thousands of lives in the past 
decade and a half. 


REBIRTH OF THE PEDESTRIAN 


When the automobile became established as a standard appliance in the Ameri- 
can home, for a time it seemed that people would eventually refuse to walk 
anywhere. But as events developed, the automobile was probably the principal 
factor that directed attention to the plight of the pedestrian. 
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It all began with the suburban shopping center—a facility conceived as a 
means of accommodating business on wheels, but which actually forced the 
shopper to rely on his feet. The big shopping development excluded the auto. 
mobile from its center by the location of parking areas on the fringes. Motorists 
were then expected to walk to the store, and architects, feeling somewhat sheepigh 
about what they had done, put extra effort into making the walkways acceptable, 
They covered them to protect the pedestrian from the rain, just as the automobile 
some 40 years before had acquired a top to furnish all-weather transportation, 
And they appealed to the esthetics of the walker by planting trees and flowers 
to achieve something of the same visual excitement that Detroit had furnisheg 
the motorist with two-tone paint and chrome. 

With this experience it was relatively easy for the architect and planner to 
take the bolder step of adapting to pedestrianism downtown. Sporadic efforts 
such as Penn Center in Philadelphia and Boston’s Back Bay Center had led the 
way two decades before; and Fort Worth’s redevelopment went even further ip 
redesigning for the human being. One-third of a million people had been killeq 
trying to walk in cities in competition with the motor vehicle before it became 
evident that these two methods of getting around had to be accommodated 
separately if the slaughter was to be ended. 

The many “downtowns” of the 1980’s are a far cry, of course, from the traffic 
jammed centers of two or three decades ago. The superblock has eliminated 
many miles of unnecessary streets, and the construction of highways through 
the middle of blocks, and even through buildings, has helped to overcome the 
great waste of land for streets that never really provided the mobility we needed, 
The construction of cantilever sidewalks at second-floor level has also been a 
boon to urbanites. A pedestrian can now walk almost anywhere in the built-up 
parts of the city without being hit, and the moving rubber belt walkway has 
doubled his speed. 

THE BREAKTHROUGH IN PUBLIC POLICY 


Although the ease of movement in the urban areas of the 1980's must be as- 
cribed primarily to the combined impact of transport technology and regional 
planning, a third significant factor has been the introduction of public policies 
that have enabled us to establish the system of transport that technology has 
made possible. 

One of the most significant public policy revisions has been the organiza- 
tion of regional transport facilities under one management. For many years 
a total approach to transportation development was impossible. Each form 
of transportation was handled separately. In the period of the 1950’s and 1960's 
responsibility for transportation in a single urban area was often shared by pri- 
vate transit companies, bridge authorities, parking agencies, local highway de 
partments, State highway departments, police and traffic departments, and rail- 
road and taxi companies. There was no overall management and no consistent 
pricing policy. By dividing the transport problem into many small parts, we 
made it impossible to come up with anything like a complete answer. 

Today departments of transportation are responsible for all forms of trans- 
portation in urban regions, including the provision of highways, heliports, 
bridges and tunnels, air and surface bus lines, belt conveyor systems, air and 
surface taxis, rail freight terminals, and parking areas for autos and airmobiles. 
These transport departments operate in accordance with overall regional de 
velopment plans and exercise the utmost care to assure that locations and de 
signs conform with densities and types of land use provided for in the regional 
development program. 

The close relationship between transport planning and regional planning 
that we now accept as the only sensible approach to providing urban mobility 
is perhaps the most important of all the innovations in this field. It has helped 
us both to visualize more desirable urban development and to use transport 
facilities to implement plans for a more satisfactory urban environment. 

Another area of achievement is in the field of finance. Today, with the prob- 
lem of transport looked upon as one problem, the financial resources neces 
sary to meet transport requirements are obtained through the contributions of all 
agencies of movement under the control of the transportation department. These 
include motor vehicle and aircraft taxes, bridge and tunnel tolls, transit and taxi 
fares, parking fees, and other transport charges. This total approach to finane- 
ing transport facilities and their operation has made possible uniformly high 
standards of service. It has also eliminated the once universal tendency t0 
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neglect public transport services and to permit them to deteriorate to the point 
where their potential could no longer be realized. 

Regulatory commissions with power to control the fares charged by public car- 
riers were eliminated many years ago, and the pricing of transport services be- 
came one of the principal management tools of public transport agencies. Pric- 
ing policy is now aimed at assuring the necessary capital to keep pace with 
transport innovation in all fields and to maintain high-service standards through- 
out the system. 

A SUMMARY VIEW 


If the urban resident were to compare today’s conditions with those of 1957, he 
would be impressed with the ease of movement, yet with the speed at which 
travel is accomplished. Despite this greater speed, traffic accidents are almost 
unheard of compared to the slaughter on the highways not many years ago. 
Part of the answer lies in the many applications of electronics to both vehicle 
and road and to the removal of a large volume of traffic to the air, where there 
js more room to move and even more positive control of traffic under all-weather 
eer in ‘aati of these and many other innovations that previous generations 
would marvel to see, the most significant contribution to the vastly improved 
transport picture today comes from outside the field of transport. It is the 
redevelopment of our old cities and the bold planning of the newer urbanized 
regions. These great programs have enabled us to create an environment in 
which unnecessary movement has been minimized and necessary movement has 
been made easier and safer. Chief among the innovations of the planners has 
been the development of communities in which it is possible to walk with ease 
to work, to shop, and to play. This has been made possible by smaller self- 
contained neighborhoods with conveniently located retail shopping areas, with 
employment opportunities close at hand, and with park and recreation facilities 
readily accessible. 

In the evolution of urban communities toward an environment reflecting the 
needs of human beings, a basic goal was the reduction of population densities 
and at the same time the avoidance of sprawl. This has been accomplished by 
limiting the population and area covered by each community, and separating 
it from its neighbors by open space that performs a double duty. It provides 
nearby agricultural and recreational areas and at the same time permits ease 
of travel, on the ground or in the air, from one community to another. The 
resulting dispersed pattern of urban living makes it possible to enjoy the social, 
economic, and cultural advantages of urbanization without the crowding, con- 
gestion, ugliness, and deprivations of the planless cities of earlier times. 

It is transport technology that has made this transformation possible. And 
it is the urban planner who has applied this technology to build the kind of 
urban communities of which Americans can at last be proud. 


EXHIBIT 63 
[From University of Pennsylvania Law Review, February 1957] 
TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 
(By John Rannells*) 


Traffic congestion is as old as cities; a quiet and uncrowded marketplace is 
no proper marketplace at all. Transport within and among urban centers is 
always most valued when most heavy; a broad highway or commercial street 
that is rarely busy with traffic is just a waste of resources. 

The basic problem of traffic and transportation is always the same—to balance 
the seesaw of needs and facilities. The present difficulty in urban areas is that 
existing streets and highways and rail facilities no longer match the new demands 
created by recent population growth and new location patterns of economic 
activity. The dominant driving force in metropolitan growth is sheer increase 
in population and industrial production, but the future shape of urban areas 
is determined by the fact that nearly all of the increase occurs in the suburbs 
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and takes place mainly as a filling in of the spaces between the older suburbay 
clusterings along rail lines and main highways. 


POPULATION SHIFTS 


The general picture is much the same in all cities. More than half of the 
country’s population—59 percent in 1955—is concentrated in the standarg 
metropolitan areas and nearly all of the growth from 1950 to 1955 (97 percent) 
has occurred in these SMA’s.' Not much of this increase (only 16 percent) wag 
located in the central cities but these still dominate, with well over half of the 
total SMA population. Growth outside the central cities is divided rather evenly 
between the close-in and outer fringe areas (urban fringe, 38.5 percent; rura} 
fringe, 43.1 percent). These provide the “growing room” for the metropolitan 
areas of the future. Outside of the SMA’s, the rural population is actually de. 
creasing, although the urban population—representing the smaller, scattered 
cities—is increasing at a fair rate, more rapidly indeed than are the centra] 
cities. 

The population trends are shown in the accompanying table. Continuation to 
1975 would shift the balance further toward the SMA’s (69 percent of total popu- 
lation in 1975 compared with 59 percent in 1955), but the central cities would 
then have only 40 percent of total SMA population (compared with 53.6 percent 
in 1955). The total urban-rural balance does not change much; the great change 
is in the metropolitan fringes. 


Distribution of U.S. population, 1955, and projection to 1975, within and outside 
of standard metropolitan areas (SMA’s) 


[Numbers in millions] 






































Population 1955 Increase 1950-55 (estimate) ! Population 1975 
(civilian) ! (projected) 2 
Area eee yw oe 2 he he 
| Number | Percent | Percent Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
| of total | change | | of total | of total 
| 
= —_—.6hU3 SE eee eee Pa es — " — _ ~~ 7s = = ae ee 
Total United States_.___| 161,461 | 100.0 7.9 | 1. 100.0 | 218.000 | __ 
(= —_ Seek ——— |- ———— ——— — a = =|= 
Re cic, abcd .-| 95.304 59.0 13.7 | ” 508 | 97.4 | 150.000 | 69 
—E — — a ——EEE | - _ 
Central cities . _| i 023 | ‘31. 6 3.8 1.888 16. 0 60. 000 #8 
Urban fringe--...--.--- 28. 236 | 7.5 19.1 4. 526 38.3 50. 000 | 2B 
Rural fringe.......--- 16. 045 | 9. 9 46.5 | 5 094 | 43.1 40. 000 18 
itis eti. bilo: | 66.157| 41.0 5 319 | 2.6| 68.000; a 
RRR tees aeed rice ons 24.217 14.9 5.0 1.150 9.6] 30.000 | 14 
Rural. .--_-. 41. 940 26. 1 (—1. % (—0. 831)! (—7.0)} 38.000 | 17 
| SS | —_———__—_—_— — — = —— ed 
Recapitulation by urban and | 
rural totals: | | | | 
Total rural____-- 36.0 | 7.3 | 4. 263 | 36. 1 78.000 35 
Total urban_.......-..- 64.0 | 7.3 564 63.9 bs 140. 000 | 65 
Coenrat C8tI0S. ws os cask | 51. 023° 31. 6 3.7 1. 888 16. o| 60. 000 28 
Urban noncentral._........-- | 62.453 32.4 10.8 | 5. 676 47.9 | 80. 000 37 














1U.8. Bureau of the Census, Departme nt of Commerce, Series P-20, No. 63, ‘‘Current Population Re- 
ports: Population Characteristies’’ (1955). 

? Stanford Research Institute, ‘‘ Population Trends in the United States Through 1975’ (1955). Distribu- 
tion assumed to be in the same proportion, by type of area, as for the 1950-55 increase. The figures for 1975 
include the same deductions for noncivilians made in census estimates of the 1955 distribution. The actual 
Stanford projection for 1975 is 220,794,000. 


Source: Adapted from Architectural Forum, September 1956, p. 113. 


Against this general background, the detailed picture of population in each 
metropolitan area—shaped by local economic geography and history of develop- 
ment—is seen in terms of size, age, density, and rates of growth of the central 
city, its satellite cities, and accessory suburban areas. In some of the older 
metropolitan areas, the central city is “full up” and all of the increases will occur 
in the suburbs. In all cases, the new growth tends to be outward, at low densities, 


21 Urbanized areas, consisting of counties or groups of counties containing at least 1 city 
with 50,000 inhabitants. ‘ 
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put the total shape of future development is strongly determined by the existing 
major centers of employment and their relation to population distribution. In 
the older, larger metropolitan areas, the main business districts of the central 
city and the satellite cities are so large that they continue to dominate the picture 
even though most of the new growth is dispersed. 


TRANSPORTATION NETWORKS 


The physical framework of each metropolitan region consists of the main lines 
of transport, both highway and rail, that have developed concurrently with the 
growth of the urban centers. Lacing together the entire pattern of urban develop- 
ment is a mesh of roads and streets and minor rail lines. On a map of the region, 
the transportation problem is outlined by these connective networks, together 
with the activities served by them, seen as density distributions of people’s 
activities that make up the social and economic life of the region. Out of the 
many distributions that could be mapped, those showing population and employ- 
ment are the most pertinent to the problem of providing transportation facilities 
to meet future needs, for it is the journey to work, increasingly by private auto- 
mobile, that puts the great overload on our network of highways and arterial 
streets. The handling of goods, whether by rail or highway, is a large fraction 
of the transportation problem, but the rail networks are already fixed and truck 
movements are rather well distributed over the highway network. They are 
not a major factor in peak-hour congestion, except in limited areas. 

Until recent years the facilities for transportation have developed at a pace 
fairly commensurate with the need for them but never at an even pace. Some- 
times the facilities anticipated the need. This was frequently the case with 
mass transit—railroad commuter lines and electric interurban or streetcar lines— 
constructed into undeveloped areas which promptly boomed. Sometimes the 
needs were overfulfilled, as in the construction of a grand boulevard or the laying 
down of more streetcar lines than the traffic would support. But this was all 
before the general development of hard-surfaced highways and the almost uni- 
versal use of the private automobile which, in turn, has enforced the demand 
for a close-spaced network of paved roads and streets. 

Today, the need for improved streets and highways has far outrun existing 
capacities. The situation is particularly acute in urban areas where floods 
of automobiles have overburdened city streets that served well enough as high- 
ways a generation ago. The shift to private automobiles in recent years has 
rendered mass transit uneconomical, leading to a worsening of transit service 
and further congestion of streets. 

Highway construction in open country between cities is well in hand, its 
technical problems fully mastered by highway engineers. But provision of 
major highways and arterial streets in urban areas has fallen far behind the 
need for them, so far behind that the very institutions—units of State and local 
government—which have been providing the streets and highways, now find 
themselves unable to function effectively in a situation that has become regional 
in scope. 

In this situation an improvement program geared to present needs can never 
catch up. It is necessary to devise a highway network which will meet future 
needs, together with a flexible construction program that can be kept in pace 
with metropolitan growth. But this must be worked out for the metropolis as a 
whole and in sufficient detail to serve local needs in every part of it. The 
potential capacities of existing left to the State, concerned as it is with only 
the main skeletal network facilities, must be utilized to the full, if expenditures 
are to be kept within bounds. Such a program cannot be pieced together out 
of fragments devised by the separate units of local government, nor can it be 
of through highways. It must be worked out by an agency which is equipped 
to deal on a regional basis with all phases of the problem. 


SCOPE OF THE METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


Transportation provides vital connections between the many functioning parts 
of the metropolitan organism, parts divided by political boundaries that have 
no reference to the transportation services being performed. Solution of trans- 
portation problems on a metropolitan scale must encompass all the types of 
geographical areas that are served, with their different kinds and degrees of 


development, and all the modes of transportation that are used to provide the 
necessary services. 
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By far the most important area, most intensely developed, and generator of 
the heaviest movements of persons and very heavy movements of goods, is the 
central business district (CBD), the commercial and administrative core of the 
region.” It is the oldest part of the city, with many vestiges of its earlier develop- 
ment, including old residential areas, some surviving but most of them continually 
being converted to commercial uses, and old central manufacturing and whole. 
saling areas in a continual state of change, usually leading to blight or to renewa) 
for other types of use, commercial or residential—almost invariably high rent 
or public housing, rarely middle income. 

The CBD is the heart and headquarters of the city and the region, the major 
focus of all transportation networks, yet it is orphaned politically. Its regj. 
dent population is small, divided between wealthy and poor. Its most infiuep. 
tial citizens—business executives, professionals, industrialists—usually reside 
in the suburbs, even outside of the city altogether. 

Closely bordering the CBD (but with no clear line of demarcation) is an areg 
of relatively intense development, residential, industrial, commercial, extending 
outward in different directions from the center into more scattered areas of 
dense industrial development, small business and retail trade centers, and new 
shopping centers. These “urban dense” areas occur throughout the city ang 
nearby suburbs; they generate heavy traffic themselves and are traversed by 
traffic generated by the city center or traffic which is trying to avoid centra] 
congestion. The urban transportation problem is most intense and difficult to 
solve in these areas of high concentration, areas which often extend far beyond 
the central city into neighboring jurisdictions. 

Due to its density, the CBD is the most costly area in which to construct the 
limited-access highways that have become essential to metropoltian develop. 
ment. Costs in the densely urbanized environs of the city are also very high, 
far beyond the scale of expenditure that has been current in all but a few metro- 
politan areas. Highway programs for the outer suburban and rural areas par- 
take more of the intercity patterns, where needs are not so crucial as in the main 
centers of population and industrial and commercial activity. 

The need for superhighways in central areas is brought to the fore by the Fed- 
eral highway bill of 1956,* which allows for 90 percent of the construction cost 
of projects that form parts of the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways to be paid out of Federal funds. This Interstate System connects and 
penetrates all major cities, serving local needs as well as interstate traffic. 
Revisions to the system, designated in September 1955, provide additional ae- 
cess and bypass routes in urban areas. The entire Interstate System is to be 
brought up to the highest standards of capacity, speed, and safety, equivalent to 
the latest toll roads. These standards, backed by the high allocation of Federal 
funds, will dominate the urban transportation scene for years to come. 

Important as the Interstate System is, it does not provide the full quota of 
urban expressways that is needed, but it does give a strong impetus by provid- 
ing a substantial high-quality fraction of the complete network. And it may 
exert a powerful force toward dealing with transportation on a regional basis 
and entering on a long-range program for developing an integrated up-to-date 
system of expressways and arterial streets, which can keep pace with future 
metropolitan growth. 

Criteria established by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads for selection of urban 
portions of interstate-system routes may be used as a guide for planning all 
urban expressways. The following quotations are taken from an official listing 
of these criteria : * 

“At the approaches to cities, and particularly the larger cities, a very large 
part of the traffic on the Interstate System originates in or is destined to 
the city itself. Distributing routes within cities should be provided in addition 
to circumferential routes which serve to bypass the traffic that is not destined 
for the city. * * * 

“Routes which avoid the business centers of cities are needed to serve traffic 
bound to or from points other than the center of the city. Such routes may be 
so located as to serve both as arteries for through traffic around the city between 


2A considerably larger area than the most intensely developed commercal core of large 
buildings is covered by the CBD. In New York, for example, all of Manhattan below 
59th St. is included. 

*70 Stat. 374, 23 U.S.C.A. sec. 151 (Supp. 1956.) 

4Statement by Commissioner of Public Roads, C. D. Curtis, submitted to the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads of the Senate Committee on Public Works, Apr. 15, 1955. 
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various approach highways and as distribution routes for the movement of traf- 
fic with local origins and destinations to and from the various quarters of the 
city. * * * At many of the relatively large cities, the need is for routes completely 
encircling the city. In some of the larger cities a belt route near the central 
pusiness district may be needed in addition to an outer circumferential 
*** 

iwer terminals, both passenger and freight, wharves and docks, and air- 
ports generate large volumes of street and highway traffic associated with the 
essential interchanges between the several modes of transportation. The location 
of the Interstate System routes at cities should be so placed as to give convenient 
express service to these various major traffic-generating locations within and in 
the vicinity of cities and also to the business center of the city and main indus- 
trial areas. The location of the Interstate System should permit and encourage 
a desirable coordination of highway transportation with rail, water, and air 
transportation. * * * 

“Interstate System routes will provide for only a small portion of the move- 
ment of traffic in most cities. The routes should be located and designed to be 
an integral part of the entire urban transportation plan.” 

The above statement of criteria could apply only to a comprehensive system 
of expressways, designed to serve the whole metropolitan area. Such an ex- 
pressway network cannot function effectively, however, without adequate con- 
nections to every part of the road and street network. Design and construction 
of the expressways is generally undertaken by the State in collaboration with 
the affected units of local government, but the latter are left to deal as best they 
ean with local problems of traffic congestion. Thus in the usual organization 
of Government units there is no instrument for dealing with the whole problem 
of automotive transport on a regional basis. 

Any regional approach to transportation problems will have to take account 
of all modes: not only the use of highways and streets by truck and automobile 
and public transit, but also the terminal problem in the city center, which in- 
volves parking and local distribution and management of street traffic. Mass 
transit is particularly important in providing economical transportation of 
people; its enhancement would tend to cut expenditures for highways. Rail- 
roads must also be taken into account in relation to freight distribution (both 
direct and in combination with trucks) and commuter service (which can 
greatly relieve the need for radial expressways). 

Public appreciation of the need for a regional solution is generally lacking, 
perhaps no more so in suburban areas than in the central city. The need for 
change, however, may be more apparent in the latter where decay is increasingly 
evident. As lines of political jurisdiction are crossed, varying pressures are 
exerted, all more or lesS parochial. The “interest” groups—railroad, mass 
transit, trucking, automobile users, all more inclined to compete than co- 
operate—also have their overlapping jurisdictions in which varying degrees 
of public control are applied. In none of these areas, neither political nor tech- 
nological, is there enough drive toward a regional solution to make it effective. 
The problem defines itself in regional terms; its solution will require collabora- 
tion among all sorts of transportation agencies and political units. 


ORGANIZING FOR METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION 


Provision of transportation facilities to accommodate future requirements 
must be based on the best possible forecasts of future population and economic 
activities and the distributions of these throughout the metropolitan region. 
The facilities actually provided will affect, in turn, the relative growth of dif- 
ferent parts of the region. Indeed, the appropriateness of these facilities to 
future demands and their scale and programing may be determining factors 
in the sharpening competition among metropolitan areas. Within the next few 
years, those cities which do not have ready access to their major centers of 
activity will find themselves left behind in the race for economic growth. 

In some larger urban areas major services are supplied by public bodies—mass 
transit in Boston, New York, Cleveland, Chicago, and elsewhere; toll bridges 
and tunnels in New York outstandingly; turnpikes or toll parkways in several 
Eastern States; terminals in many cities, from parking and bus to airports and 
marine. Any of these agencies could become an important factor in the develop- 
ment of a regional system of facilities, but each of them is devoted to the enhance- 
ment of its own operation and tends to become a vested interest in its own field. 


The impetus for regional solutions of the total transportation problem will have 
to come from civic groups. 
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Our entire metropolitan population—and this includes those who have sought 
escape from city congestion in the urban fringes—is faced repeatedly with degj. 
sions which will affect the qualities and satisfactions to be achieved in every 
part of each metropolitan area. The future desirability of each metropolis wij 
depend in large measure on the goals for development which guide these decisions 
and the extent to which the well-being of the region as a whole is the guiding 
principle. 

Competent handling of urban traffic of all kinds by the existing agencies, both 
public and private, can make a considerable beginning toward healthy regiona) 
development, but the full achievement will require planning on a regional basis 
for both the facilities to be built and the land uses to be served. This conclusion 
follows the analysis of urban traffic problems by Mitchell and Rapkin at three 
levels: 

“* * * First and most immediate in every city is the regulation and control of 
traffic within given channels of movement that serve a given pattern of land use, 

“* * * The second * * * is the provision and improvement of physical chan- 
nels of movement, such as highways and public transit lines. * * * This level of 
action is both urgent and expensive. 

“* * * The third and most basic level'‘of action for a long-run solution of traffic 
problems is the planning, guidance, and control of change in the pattern of land 
uses in the interest of efficiency. * * *”° 

Work at the first level is the constant concern of officials and public alike. 
Much can be done here, by collaboration among existing agencies, to improve 
present conditions and even to postpone capital improvements for a time. But 
no long-run solution is to be expected without new construction, and work at 
this level will continue regardless of the scale of future improvements. 

Accomplishments at the second level will reveal choices made between imme- 
diate and long-range objectives—between parochial pressures or obvious needs 
of separate transportation agencies on the one hand and the desired develop 
ment of the entire metropolis on the other. These choices will never be clear 
eut, for the local or special interests are bound up with the good of the whole 
region and will infiuence any realistic development plan for the region. 

A major decision confronting the community is whether to ride along with 
the “natural” development (or decay in some instances) of transportation facil- 
ities or to devise a plan for the future and to develop an organization for putting 
it into effect. The most effective organization will be representative of govern- 
ment at all levels and will utilize existing facilities to the full. The best 
achievable comprehensive development plan will be a consensus of agreed on con- 
clusions, shared in by the various political subdivisions and transportation 
agencies of various kinds—public carriers, toll-collecting authorities and agencies 
of State and local government. 

An outstanding example of the comprehensive approach to metropolitan trans- 
portation problems may be seen in the work of Philadelphia’s Urban Traffic and 
Transportation Board, appointed early in 1954, its members deliberately selected 
to inelude responsible representatives of transportation interests—railroad, 
transit, motor club, taxicabs, trucking, mercantile, investment banking, and so 
forth. 

Early in its deliberations, the board concluded that Philadelphia’s transporta- 
tion problems extend far beyond the city’s boundaries and must be tackled ona 
regional basis, that all modes of transportation must be included and a balance 
struck between rapid transit and express highway facilities. The full conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the board are published in its “Plan and Pro- 
gram 1955” along with an extensive “Report of Staff” on which these conclusions 
are largely based. 

The capital cost of improvements proposed by the board over a 25-year peri 
is about $1.6 billion for the Philadelphia metropolitan area (five counties in 
Pennsylvania and three in New Jersey). This is an enormous sum, but even 
more startling is the current expenditure for all forms of transportation services 
in this area, amounting to $1.4 billion per year. This huge annual outlay does 
not provide good and efficient transportation service because too much is being 
spent for operation of vehicles and too little for the facilities on which effective 
and economical operation is possible. 


5 Mitchell & Rapkin, Urban Traffic—A Function of Land Use” 6-7 (1954). A fut 
ther development of the land-use approach to urban problems will be found in “Rannells, 
The Core of the City” (1956). 
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In order to develop and administer a comprehensive transportation system, 
the board recommended an early creation of a regional transportation organi- 
zation, embracing the eight counties and vested with the necessary powers. 
Such a regional agency should be directed by a council which is truly repre- 
sentative of the people and the localities of the region. A majority of this 
council’s members should be elected directly by the voters. _ EOE, BLS 4 

The establishment of such a politically responsible regional organization is 
peset with difficulties. Meanwhile Philadelphia deals with its transportation 
problems within the regular framework of city departments, but with the advice 
of a newly constituted urban traffic and transportation board made up of city 
officials and citizen members not having direct interest in transportation. ; 

The usefulness of the regional approach has been demonstrated recently in 
several cities by comprehensive surveys leading to design of major new trans- 
portation facilities. Rapid transit systems were designed for the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area and for the South Jersey area tributary to the Philadelphia- 
Camden Bridge.® Future highway development was taken into account in 
poth these studies, as well as future patterns of land use that would result 
from construction of the transit lines. Determination of expressway needs 
for the metropolitan area is the main purpose of a recent study in Detroit * and 
a current study in Chicago. In both of these, relationships between transpor- 
tation facilities and land uses are given very close study; in Chicago, a close 
analysis of the balance between transit and highway use is being undertaken 
for the first time. : 

The results of these large-scale surveys—costing sometimes a million dollars 
and more—are not to be taken on faith. Their design recommendations may 
be a reflection of past trends or they may represent a consultant’s conviction 
that only “the best” solution is with building, regardless of cost and without 
regard for economic balance between highway and mass-transit development. 
The highly developed techniques for analyzing relationships between improved 
facilities and land-use changes may crank out recommendations on the high- 
speed electronic computers which confirm undesirable patterns of land uses or 
call for expenditures beyond the economic strength of the community to support. 

The comprehensive transportation survey is a powerful tool for planning the 
future metropolis. To be effective in the long run, the results must be kept 
up to date periodically by a continuing organization which can modify develop- 
ment programs as conditions change. The idea to be kept always in mind is 
that transportation facilities can be a major force for developing the kind of 
region that its citizens wish to live in, and that the results will reflect the 
citizens’ choice of goals. 


Exnuisit 644A 
THe New HIGHWAYS: CHALLENGE TO THE METROPOLITAN REGION 


(By Wilfred Owen, based on “The Metropolitan Transportation Problem” 
published by the Brookings Institution) 


FOREWORD 
(By Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.) 


Improvement in the conditions of living and working in our heavily populated 
metropolitan areas is the concern of every thoughtful American. The Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Co., as a result of the recent decision to relocate the 
company’s headquarters, is more than ever aware of the magnitude of the grow- 
ing urban crisis and the difficulties standing in the way of solutions. 

The company is accordingly sponsoring a three-day symposium, September 
9-11, with the objective of exploring the metropolitan problem and the possibili- 
ties of constructive remedies. Many of the Nation’s leading industrial and busi- 





*“Parsons, Brinkerhoff, Hall & MacDonald, Regional Rapid Transit, A Report to the 
San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission” (1955); “Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & MacDonald, Southern New Jersey Mass Transportation Survey” (1956). The latter 
Survey was made for the Delaware River Port Authority of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

*“Michigan Sate Highway Department, Report on the Detroit Metropolitan Area Traffic 
Study” (vol. 1: “Data Summary and Interpretation” 1955; vol. 2: “Future Traffic and a 
Long-range Expressway Plan” 1956). 
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ness executives, public officials, and professional people have been inviteg to 
participate. 

The organization of a symposium at this time is prompted by the possibilities 
of capitalizing on the great new urban highway construction program bej 
undertaken jointly by Federal, State, and local Governments. This program 
will make a major and lasting imprint on the face of urban America, It is 
our belief that everything possible should be done now to assure that this 
program is directed toward the ultimate goal of achieving better metropolitan 
areas, 

The background paper that follows has been prepared for us by Wilfred Owen 
to indicate the scope and focus of the symposium. It outlines various aspects 
of the metropolitan problems and suggests some of the key questions that wi] 
have to be answered if the metropolitan region is to meet the challenge of the 
new highways. 

THE PROBLEM 


The metropolitan areas of the United States are the focal points of America’s 
life. They account for the majority of its people, industry, and intellectual and 
social accomplishments. 

In the past 5 years these areas have accommodated an astonishing 97 percent 
of the Nation’s total population growth. Today they are reaching out for 
fresh land at the rate of a million acres a year. 

But the central city is in serious trouble, and the surrounding metropolitan 
area is facing difficult problems. 

Heavy concentrations of people and industry and obsolete patterns of develop 
ment have spread blight and decay over great areas of urban land. One-third 
of the urban population is housed where miserable living conditions prevail, 
unchecked by adequate laws or proper enforcement of existing laws. For the 
masses of our people, cities have become disagreeable to live in and work in, and 
difficult to move around in. 

Open space in our explosively expanding metropolitan areas has all but disap 
peared, and with it the light and air and opportunities for recreation that a 
nation with wealth and leisure time should be able to enjoy. 

Many of our great cities are hard pressed financially. They are confronted 
with enormous problems in maintaining essential public services. 

Traffic has reached almost intolerable limits. For many people the journey 
to work has made a mockery of better working conditions and has cancelled the 
advantages of shorter hours on the job. 

Modern transportation has enabled large numbers of people to concentrate in 
cities. It has supplied the food and materials necessary to maintain the urban 
population, and has afforded mobility necessary to enjoy the economic, social, 
and cultural advantages of the metropolis. But metropolitan cities have grown 
to the point when they threaten to strangle the transportation that helped to 
make them possible, 

The escape to the fringes has been less than a complete success. Suburban 
blight is spreading into once pleasant neighborhoods from the cluttered and 
unsightly roadsides that have proved bad for traffic, bad for musiness, and bad for 
the community. It is the automobile that is transporting this blight to the 
suburbs. The natural beauty of the countryside is being jeopardized by the bull- 
dozers. Soon the attempt to flee to the unspoiled country may be thwarted as one 
unplanned metropolis runs into another. Great underlying pressures are being 
exerted by the combination of population growth and the aggravating impact of 
rapid migrations made possible by the automobile. 


THE WORSENING OUTLOOK 


Unless America acts quickly to achieve comprehensive solutions, problems 
that seem bad today are bound to become worse in the years ahead. Some cities 
are starting to show the way. But their efforts hardly begin to match the prob 
lem. By 1975 we can expect another 50 million people to be living in metropolitan 
areas. Twenty million more workers may be added to the rush-hour jam. More 
people and higher incomes will mean more transportation of all kinds. More jobs 
and more leisure will mean constantly increasing traffic. Over 100 million motor 
vehicles will be on the road. 

If these trends are superimposed on the metropolitan hodge-podge that planless 
growth makes inevitable, America will be faced with an absurd paradox. In 
spite of the world’s highest income, the majority of our people may be faced not 
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only with poorer standards of transportation, but with deteriorating sere wr 
vil Contrary to the comforting projections of a steady rise in national } 
aye foMOrTOW’S utopias may be more statistical than real. Si ae 

Today cities and suburbs are forging ahead without plans, towar a 

‘table day of reckoning. Many are in the midst of a building boom that is com- 
yee congestion where the problem has already reached crisis proportions. 
ye ; : ses, totally inadequate provision is being made for the additional trans- 
a tina and other public services that these traffic generators demand. The 
eadlong rush to build had left little time or thought for ee — 
amenities of living, or for the bold concepts of urban design dictat y 

ralleled economic growth and changing technology. 

The whole pattern of the developing metropolis ignores how people will be 
living and moving in the years ahead. On the one hand vast sums are being 
spent for motor vehicles, highways, and other means of transportation; on the 
other hand these investments are being nullified to a large extent by uncon- 
trolled urban growth that is imposing insupportable demands on transport 
capacity. The traffic problems of the metropolitan area continue to multiply 
more rapidly than transport development can meet the challenge. ‘ 

To make matters worse, greater volumes of passenger and freight transport 
are being accompanied by shifts in method of movement, from space-saving pub- 
lic carriers to travel by automobile. Overwhelming preference for automobile 
transportation has caused a sharp reduction in the patronage of mass transit 
facilities by bus and rail. Prosperity for the automobile has meant depression 
for transit. Patronage of public carriers is down to the level of 50 years ago. 
The cycle of traffic losses, rising costs, higher fares, less frequent service, and 
further loss of business has persisted. 

In the face of this worsening situation, the Congress of the United States has 
recently enacted the most spectacular aid program ever made available for 
urban areas. Under the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956, provision has been 
made for the greatest roadbuilding program in history. Altogether, the ex- 
penditure of some $100 billion of Federal, State, and local funds is probable 
over the next decade and a half. The most spectacular part of this program will 
be the construction of a 41,000-mile national system of interstate highways to 
cost some $25 billion. Approximately 6,000 miles of these expressways will be 
located in urban areas, absorbing half the total interstate highway outlay. The 
new program adds up to the most promising opporunity yet presented to attack 
the growing transportation crisis in metropolitan areas. 

But will the new highway program automatically solve the critical problems 
of traffic congestion that threaten the metropolis? And, more important, will it 
help to resolve the basic problems that underlie the plight of our cities? 


ACHIEVING A SATISFACTORY URBAN ENVIRONMENT 


There are grave doubts that the program as presently conceived can achieve 
these goals. Though the automobile reaps the full blame for urban congestion 
and decay, cities were already suffering from blight and to some extent from 
traffic troubles long before the automobile choked the highways. If the auto 
alone were the culprit, building more roads or substituting transit would solve 
the problem. 

But building new roads often attracts more traffic than the newly provided 
capacity can accommodate, and even where mass transit is highly developed, 
the results have been far from satisfactory. The difficulties of the metropolis 
are as great in New York, with its subways, as in Los Angeles with its freeways. 
And though the problem is more intense in the United States, cities all over 
the world are struggling with similar problems of urban living and moving. 

Since urban congestion has persisted no matter what the method of moving, 
there must be some other remedy than trying to build enough highways to keep 
pace with traffic growth, or attempting to persuade motorists to ride on buses. 

When the metropolitan area is analyzed, it becomes apparent that there is, in 
fact, another approach, and that it lies outside the field of transport. Transport 
as Such cannot solve its own problems, nor left to its own devices can it be the 
means of rehabilitating our cities. 

The reason is that there are two sides to the transportation problem, and to 
date attention has been directed exclusively to one of them—the supply side. 
The supply side of the problem involves the facilities to move traffic; the high- 


ways, the public transit system, the railroads, terminals, parking, and other 
related transport facilities, 
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The other side is the demand side—the traffic generated by the various useg 
of urban land. 

The transportation problem is essentially the problem of achieving a reagop. 
able balance between the two. The task is to assure that traffic generated jp 
urban areas does not place an impossible burden on available transport capacity 

The transportation problem in metropolitan areas, than, is really only half q 
transportation problem. Half the problem is building additional transport fagjj. 
ities. The other half is creating an environment in which the transportation 
system can work. 

Vertical transportation by elevator illustrates the point. It is the best example 
of a conscious effort to relate population and economic activity to movement. 
Passenger and freight elevators are designed as an integral part of office buila. 
ings and apartments. They are built to carry the loads expected from the volume 
and type of activity to be served. But if the building is subsequently converteg 
to a different type and density of use, the relationship between elevator capacity 
and traffic generated is destroyed. Congestion and disruption of service are 
the results. 

In today’s urban environment the same basic problem underlies traffic con. 
gestion: too many people and too much economic activity in relation to available 
transport capacity. 

We have failed to measure and take into account the traffic-producing potentials 
of various land uses as an index of transport needs. And conversely, we have 
ailed, despite the limitations of transport, to impose appropriate restraints on 
the types and intensities of permitted land uses as a means of avoiding insup- 
portable transport demands. 

The situation has been made worse by the excessive transportation resulting 
from haphazard arrangements or urban land uses that multiply travel require. 
ments and force large numbers of people to go the same places at the same times, 
The typical arrangement is the high-density center for working and shopping, 
with surrounding low-density residential suburbs for living. The resulting pen- 
dulum movement from home to work poses a challenge that the best conceivable 
system of transportation could never hope to meet. And now, added to this basic 
pendulum movement, is the reverse movement of traffic from close-in residential 
areas to outlying employment centers, and the criss-cross movement of people 
from one outlying area to another. 

The helter-skelter of today’s urban sprawl has us moving on a treadmill. We 
are attempting at great cost to increase the speed at which we move. At the 
same time we are constantly increasing the time we need to travel to get where 
we want to go. Modern transport technology is being nullified by the urban 
environment in which it must serve. 

The motor vehicle that should have helped to free the city has helped to 
destroy it. We have failed to adjust to the automotive age and have frequently 
surrendered to it instead. Obsolete streets are jammed with traffic and lined 
with parked cars and trucks. Pedestrians have all but lost their rights. The 
accident toll is a national disgrace. The noise and fumes of traffic have down- 
graded large areas of the city. Along the streets and highways, gas stations, 
used car lots, auto graveyards, hot dog stands, and billboards often mark the 
beginnings of uncontrolled blight. 

Even if the highway program succeeded in relieving traffic congestion, this 
result by itself would have to be considered a failure. An expressway system 
that simply moves us more expeditiously through areas of urban decay would 
miss the mark. We need better transportation, but we also want better cities. 
Whether or not we will have the vision and the courage to insist on both is 
the multibillion dollar question that the highway program poses for urban 
America. 

THE KEY: LAND-USE PLANNING 


The first step in transportation planning, then, is land use planning. The 
big hope for moving around in urban areas is to move the urban areas themselves 
around. We will have to attack the congestion of moving by overcoming the 
congestion of living. Metropolitan mobility depends on regional planning that 
creates a more orderly arrangement of urban living and working. New com- 
munities will have to be built and old ones rebuilt in a way that makes it 
possible for people who live in them to move in them. 

The highway program, combined with urban renewal, is offering us the chance. 
Transportation problems could be alleviated if cities would restore close-in 
areas and make them fit to live in. It might be possible to reduce the volume and 
concentration of home-to-work travel if residential areas and places of work 
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were made more compatible. The new highways can make feasible the establish- 
ment of new employment centers beyond the radius of maximum congestion. 
They may also help to compensate for congested living if the acquisition of 
rights-of-way can be combined with land purchase for badly needed park and 

2 ion space. 
oe caine be accomplished overnight, but it can and must be started now. 
Consider that in the next decade, with or without plans, we will be building 
and rebuilding urban facilities equivalent to 50 cities the size of Boston, simply 
to provide for urban growth and replacement. The longer we discount the 
possibilities of planning a better urban environment, the more staggering will 
pe the task when we finally realize that there is no other choice. 

There are many questions that will have to be answered. For example, should 
a community set specific limits on total population to balance growth potentials 
with acceptable standards of diving? What densities of population are to be 
permitted ? What space and locations should be devoted to residential, industrial, 
and commercial uses, and to parks, schools, and public building? What are 
the traflic-generating characteristics of these different uses of land? 

To what extent should centers of employment be moved out to reduce the 
influx of commuters and to make room for more appropriate uses of close-in 
land? What activities are most desirable for downtown locations? 

How can we accomplish and effectuate for the entire metropolitan region the 
comprehensive land use plans that are the indispensable basis for better com- 
munities and better transportation? 

Can we provide open space within the urbanized area to help balance the traffic 
generation of developed land? Would it be possible to reserve closely situated 
land for agricultural and recreational uses and at the same time to establish 
limits to urban sprawl? Is it feasible in this way to control the area of 
urbanization, to insulate one community from another, and to keep open country 
accessible for urban dwellers? 

The vastness of our country has led us to the mistaken belief that land is 
plentiful and its conservation unimportant. But will land of the desired quality 
be accessible to our predominantly urban population if metropolitan sprawl 
continues at present rates? Should nearby open space be allowed to disappear 
when it is so badly needed to break the urban monotony? 

These are questions that we know too little about, primarily because they are 
seldom asked. We must learn the answers as quickly as possible, because without 
a reasonable land use plan there can be no lasting transport solutions. Good 
transportation, as well as good housing, education, recreation, and other services, 
depend on a reasonable balance between the availability of facilities and the 
demands imposed on them. 


HIGHWAYS AND THE COMMUNITY 


Fortunately, the highway program itself can help to achieve the environment 
that is essential to its success. Highways are, in fact, one of the most potent 
tools of the planner. 

The highway system forms the skeleton of the giant metropolis. In addition 
to providing circulation, it can delineate areas of different functions, serve as 
buffers for residential neighborhoods, and consolidate areas of related land use. 
Land acquisition for new highways needs to be combined with land assembly for 
a variety of public purposes as well as for planned industrial areas and shopping 
centers. 

Highways can be landscaped to add beauty to the surrounding area instead of 
contributing to blight. Redesign of urban road systems can eliminate ineffective 
gridiron streets, making land available for more appropriate uses. Roads built 
through areas of urban decay can provide the means of clearing out obsolete 
sections of the city and razing substandard buildings. 

The new highway program, as it now stands, may wind up attacking the 
transportation problem in a vacuum. It is isolated by law from the rest of the 
transportation system and from the urban area it is designed to serve. Under 
these circumstances a multibillion-dollar investment in highways may actually 
intensify rather than alleviate the difficulties of the metropolis. The result 
may be to compound rather than relieve congestion, and to retard the develop- 
ment of better communities rather than seize upon the opportunity for real 
accomplishment. 

The controlling principle for the highway program must be an improved 
urban environment. At times this will necessitate new rights-of-way because 
there is no existing route to follow. In such cases the new route can be designed 
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to eradicate slums and blighted sections. But in many instances the alterna 
tive will be offered of rebuilding along existing roadways, and this wil] often 
be the best course from the standpoint of community development, despite highe: 
right-of-way costs. 7 

It would be a mistake to allow road costs alone to dictate highway polj 
when there are the possibilities of combining roadbuilding and renewal] . 
achieve the most economical total program. 

In some cases, then, the highway program can make a frontal attack on 
roadside blight by retaining and widening existing rights-of-way and thus elimi- 
nating unsightly development. In other cases new rights-of-way may be 
obtained through areas destined for ultimate renewal in any event. The objec. 
tive in either case would be to restore wherever possible an environment ip 
which transportation, commercial enterprises, and residential areas al] ean 
prosper. 

This attack on traffic congestion and urban blight can be accomplished through 
a joint highway-urban renewal program designed to achieve both objectives 
simultaneously. What appears to be extravagance when viewed solely ag q 
highway project may become economical in terms of transportation and urban 
renewal combined. The cost of eradicating blight is not avoided by ignoring 
the problem, but only postponed. 


LOOKING AT THE TOTAL TRANSPORT PICTURE 


But highways are only one part of the transportation system. Urban mobility 
depends on a wide variety of freight and passenger facilities including railroad 
and air transport, rail rapid transit, taxi, bus, parking, and other terminal 
facilities. 

For many car owners the principal problem is not highways but parking; and 
for millions of commuters the principal transportation problem is transit; anti- 
quated rail facilities, overcrowded buses, and substandard service. The success 
of any program of highway construction depends to an important degree on the 
adequacy of solutions in these other sectors of the transportation system. 

The fact is, however, that the isolation of highway policy from transportation 
policy has made it impossible to develop a satisfactory total transportation 
system. How are we to assure that the principal objective of carrying traffic 
through and around the metropolitan area, as part of the task of building a 
national system of highways, will at the same time contribute to the maximum 
relief of local traffic congestion? 

What steps must be taken to be certain that parking facilities and bus and 
truck terminals are provided to accommodate the increase in motor traffic that 
these new highways will create? Will they be designed and located as part 
of a total plan, or will they be left to chance? 

Can the new highways be designed to help meet the mass transit require- 
ment of the metropolitan area? What consideration will be given to rapid 
transit, by rail or bus, on the expressway system? 

What of the imbalance between heavy investment in new highways and the 
scarcity of capital for transit? What measures should be taken to modernize 
transit equipment and improve public carrier services, so that a balanced trans- 
portation system can be developed that makes the best use of both? 

What role can mass transit be expected to play in the years ahead? Why do 
people select one mode of transport rather than another? Will improvements 
in transit help to attract greater patronage? What are the technological possi- 
bilities in this area? 

Answers to these questions imply a total transportation plan to match a total 
community plan.. But today the task of keeping the metropolis on the move is 
divided so many ways that no one is responsible for the results. Metropolitan 
areas leave the task to dozens of independent highway departments, transit 
authorities, port authorities, toll authorities, railroads, and taxi companies. 
Building a transportation system under these conditions is like trying to build 
a house with the carpenters, bricklayers, and plumbers going it alone. A piece- 
meal approach has doomed the urban resident to piecemeal relief. 

Today’s approach suffers from the added fact that no unit of local government 
is big enough to encompass the problem. Local governments are attempting to 
supply the very transportation services that have rendered these governments 
obsolete. 

The fact remains that good transportation made America’s urban economy pos- 
sible—and poor transportation must not be allowed to destroy it. Without dras 
tic measures to overcome the administrative, financial, and legal bottlenecks, 
neither moving nor living in urban areas will be worth the struggle. 
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ORGANIZING TO DO THE JOB 


How can the multibillion-dollar investment made possible through the new 
highway program make the most effective contribution to better communities 
and better transportation? : : 

The previous discussion has pointed out that the two goals are inseparable, 
that effective solutions for metropolitan transportation depend on a major re- 
planning and redevelopment of the metropolis itself. But it has been noted 
at the same time that the highway program can serve as a primary tool in 
arriving at transportation and planning solutions, and that the combination can 
mean not only more satisfactory methods of moving, but more satisfactory ways 
of living. ’ ; Q 3 

One fact is obvious: that while the money is available for the highway pro- 
gram, new administrative, financial, and legal tools are needed to permit the 
full potentials of the program to be realized. x 

Metropolitan communities do not yet have the comprehensive plans that can 
furnish an urban environment in which the highway program can most effec- 
tively serve. And the highway program cannot be used to its maximum 
potential as a tool for building better communities until Federal legisaltion in- 
sists on this objective. 

How can the highway program be revised to make it an integral part of the 
total task of replanning and redeveloping metropolitan areas? Should the ur- 
ban planning and renewal provisions contained in housing legislation be ex- 
panded and strengthened? Or is new legislation needed to provide a fresh at- 
tack on the total problem with which the Federal Government now deals in 
separate and unbalanced parts? Should planning and renewal programs be 
made comparable in magnitude to the highway program? 

At the executive level Federal action in urban affairs is being administered 
in a series of vacuums. The Federal Bureau of Public Roads in the De- 
partment of Commerce is responsible for carrying out the highway program. 
It operates through the highway departments of the States. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency administers the housing program through which urban 
planning and renewal activities are carried on. Here the Federal contact is 
with the cities. There are encouraging instances of an integrated approach 
by these two groups, but many legal and administrative details stand in 
the way of a satisfactory united effort. How can the interests of the Federal 
Government in urban affairs be managed more in keeping with the realities of 
the urban problems they seek to treat? 

At the local level the problem focuses on the inability of existing govern- 
mental machinery to cope with the problems of metropolitan areas that have 
expanded far beyond the old city boundaries. 

What kind of metropolitan arrangements are needed to accomplish the land 
use planning that is basic to the solution of metropolitan problems? What role 
can the States play in this area? How could a unified approach to highway 
and transportation problems be accomplished? Should transportation be pro- 
vided through a metropolitan transport agency, or through a multiple-purpose 
regional agency? Or does the answer lie in some form of metropolitan gov- 
ernment? 

It is clear that neither Federal, State, nor local governments are organized to 
carry out an effective attack on transportation and land-use planning problems. 
A satisfactory solution is not likely to be reached short of a complete overhaul of 
the adininistrative machinery affecting the metropolis at all levels of government. 


THE PROBLEM OF FINANCE 


A program to provide satisfactory standards of urban transportation for 
today’s metropolitan areas calls for new financial devices as well as administra- 
tion innovation. Progressive thinking in the field of finance is essential to solu- 
tions that encompass the whole transport problem, that encourage the renewal 
of cities, and that assure the planning of desirable suburbs. 

The problem of financing an effective frontal attack on urban transportation 
is not going to be solved by the new highway program alone. The new road 
legislation provides only part of the total highway network needed in urban 
areas, and it takes into account none of the other transportation facilities and 
services required for a balanced transport system. 

What financial arrangements would make a concerted attack possible? Would 
it be desirable to pool motor vehicle fees, gas taxes, transit and parking revenues, 

48375—60 37 
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and other transport revenues to finance a total transportation system? Shoula 
transportation be self-supporting through user charges or supported out of 
general taxes? Could the “prices” charged for transportation—tolls, parking 
fees, transit fares, and similar charges—be used to regulate traffic and influence 
the choice of transport method ? 

How can transportation and urban renewal funds be jointly applied to achieve 
overall community objectives? 

In addition to questions of public finance, many new financial problems arise 
with respect to private facilities directly related to the highway program. One 
of these is the development of shopping centers involving joint action by many 
private owners, including questions of design and land acquisition in relation to 
new highways. The building of these facilities introduces many opportunities 
for business and government to operate as partners in an enterprise that requires 
the participation of both. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 


Important legal obstacles stand in the way of a comprehensive attack on 
metropolitan problems and prevent the use of available funds to launch such an 
attack. The objective is in many respects frustrated by the shortcomings of 
Federal legislation dealing with highways and urban planning and renewal, 

How can Federal law be strengthened to assure that roads in urban areas 
conform with local area planning and promote its realization? How can local 
planning efforts be accelerated to provide the aid that highway engineers need 
now? What changes need to be made in State highway laws to achieve more 
satisfactory understanding and consideration of urban requirements? 

Can right-of-way be acquired in connection with expressway construction to 
provide for related development of parking areas, shopping centers, industria] 
districts, recreation areas, parklands, and related facilities ? 

What are the possibilities of reserving land in metropolitan areas for agri- 
cultural and forestry, to assure a better balance between rural and urban 
development? 

These and other questions require prompt answers if the extraordinary Federal 
highway program now underway is to provide the long-awaited relief that metro- 
politan living demands. As the United States has become progressively more 
urbanized and motorized, a closer relation between transportation and urban 
development has become essential. We will have to plan transportation facil- 
ities to achieve better communities, and community planning will have to be 
designed to achieve better transportation. The new highway program, broadly 


conceived, can launch a revolutionary attack on metropolitan problems that is 
long overdue. 


EXHIBIT 64B 


A ToraL STRATEGY FoR URBAN AREAS 
[Reprinted from “Cities in the Motor Age,’’ by Wilfred Owen (1959) ] 


Note.—This is an attempt to summarize and evaluate the results of a rather 
remarkable conference held some months ago in Hartfield, Conn. The occasion, 
the dedication of one of America’s most extraordinary office buildings, was 
celebrated by a symposium on the critical problems that a rapidly growing 
urbanization poses for the United States. 

In his opening remarks at the Hartford conference, Frazar B. Wilde, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., called attention to a striking 
paradox. The United States is the most prosperous nation in the world, yet 
a high proportion of the urbanized areas where its wealth has been produced 
is blighted and unsightly, lacking in adequate facilities for living or working, 
and hardly a fit environment for realizing our social, cultural, and economic 
aspirations. 

Compared with less fortunate countries, we have the highest real income, the 
most modern farms and factories, the highest standards of public service, and 
the greatest amount of leisure time to enjoy the fruits of our productivity. 
Statistically we lead the world, whether the statistics deal with bathrooms, 
dishwashers, automobiles, or housing. Yet too many of our citizens live under 


conditions that ill become a successful country and threaten to make a negative 
impact on future generations. 
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Obviously the strength of our society does not rest on material accomplish- 
ments alone. Nevertheless, we know that much of the unrest in the world today 
arises from the fact that in vast areas material standards have been slow to 
respond to modern technological progress. We have demonstrated a capacity 
to produce goods and services to which people everywhere aspire. We have 
made tremendous progress in levels of living, but we have not yet lifted our 
housing and community standards to a universal minimum that is acceptable. 

The attack on urban problems must be made on many different fronts. We 
need to eradicate areas of blight and slums, to overcome the ugliness, noise, 
and smells of the city, to prevent overcrowding, and to combat the disregard 
for esthetics that has seen community values destroyed for selfish gain. These 
social objectives must be matched by the improvement of areas devoted to trade, 
commerce, and manufacturing, where extensive obsolescence is reducing the 
productiveness of economic activities. 

It would be absurd for a nation with all the practical knowledge that is ours 
to permit the continuing deterioration of our urban environment. We have an 
enormous task of regional rebuilding and planning that needs most urgently to 
succeed. But, like all the other achievements of our dynamic economy, this 
task will not be accomplished without the enthusiasm and understanding of 
everyoné concerned. 

Special thanks for help in the publication of the Hartford story are owed to 
Irving B. Bjork, William K. Paynter, Frazar B. Wilde, Edward T. Chase, and 
Miles L. Colean. To Robert D. Calkins, president of the Brookings Institution, 
acknowledgment is also made for permission to make use in various ways of 
materials from the Brookings book, “The Metropolitan Transportation Problem.” 


WILFRED OWEN. 


Because the United States is predominantly an urban nation, the solution 
of urban problems is very much a part of the current worldwide struggle for 
economic, scientific, and cultural leadership. The superiority of our economic 
system, our methods of government, and our way of life will have to be 
demonstrated in the cities. 

America’s successes and responsibilities have unfortunately come to be thought 
of primarily in their national rather than in their local context. We speak of 
national wealth, national production, and national problems. At times we seem 
to have forgotten that the total achievements of the United States are the sum 
of its many parts. And we have not yet fully grasped the fact that the most 
important of these parts are the Nation’s great urbanized and industrialized 
areas. They account for the majority of our people and most of the goods and 
services that America produces. They are the educational and cultural centers 
of the country, the mainsprings of new thought, and the basic sources of the 
Nation’s strength. 

America’s urban workshop is not simply the factory or the office, the classroom 
or the laboratory. It is the entire metropolitan area. The metropolis, in all 
its complexity, is the plant that has to be kept modern, that has to be torn down 
and rebuilt, that has to be adapted to changing technology, that has to be re- 
designed for better living. It is the metropolitan area that is in the forefront 
of the struggle to prove that our way of life is best. 

The Hartford conference, viewed in these terms, as indeed it has to be, issued 
a clear warning that America has a tremendous responsibility at the local level 
that is not being fulfilled. In a period that offers the extraordinary potentials 
of nuclear power, automation, supersonic transport, and even interplanetary 
travel, our cities are strangely out of step. Progress today involves a rate of 
change far greater than at any previous time in history, yet the great urban 
areas on which our future depends are not only standing still but in many ways 
retrogressing. They are offering resistance to changing technology, new methods 
of finance, new governmental mechanisms, new alliances with the suburbs to 
meet the needs of changing patterns of life. Metropolitan communities, though 
faced by the most urgent need for intergovernmental cooperation, resist coming 
together to see where their common interests lie. They would rather succumb 
individually to the disorganization around them than survive and prosper col- 
lectively. If these are in fact the economic frontiers on which we depend for 
victory, then the old ways of doing things will have to be changed. 

The verdict is practically unanimous that both city and surburb are failing to 
reflect the economic strength and moral leadership of the United States. The 
close-packed city is to a large extent obsolete. Its obsolence makes it inefficient 
as a place to work and unpleasant as a place to live. It will take far greater 
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forces of renewal than anything seen to date to reverse the trend toward further 
deterioration. The newer suburbs have repeated too many of the mistakes of the 
central cities, and have too few of their virtues. In the sprawl of subtopia the 
new-style blight of the motor age will be added to the overcrowded slums of the 
railway age. Vacant country will continue to recede as land is devoured indis. 
criminately for expansion. Failure to take a stand by holding on to open space 
may prove to have been our greatest error. 

It is obvious from the standpoint of good living and continuing economic 
growth and prosperity that we cannot afford simply to follow the trends. Pogj- 
tive steps will have to be taken. We cannot allow the old cities to die from 
neglect, or the new suburbs to undermine the advantages of an urban economy, 


THE MATTER OF BALANCE 


Federal and State governments have not distinguished themselves by the 
measures they have taken to extricate urban areas from their difficulties. Only 
the current attempt to adapt the city to the motor age through an extraordinary 
program of urban expressways could be described as a bold stroke. It has 
awakened us to the fact that in most other aspects of urban development we 
are still sound asleep. 

The fact has now been made quite clear that America can no longer afford to 
be half committed to the automotive age—committed to the vehicles, that is, 
and not to the roads. We have tried this half-commitment, and it has brought 
us close to disaster. We have jammed the obsolete city streets with an impos- 
sible traffic load, have blocked country roads with suburban clutter, and have 
killed a million people in the confusion. Seventy million motor vehicles need 
something better than roads designed for streetcars and horses. 

If there is resistance to the road program, it does not come from a feeling that 
the present roads are good enough; nor is it based on a fear that the size of the 
program exceeds the Nation’s economic capabilities. Actually, total annual 
road expenditures in the United States amount to little more than 2 percent of 
the gross national product—less proportionately than was being spent 20 years 
ago. Resistance stems rather from the fact that the highway program has not 
been matched by comparable efforts in other closely related and equally im- 
portant fields. The real problem is not that we are forging ahead too fast in 
transportation, but that we have fallen far behind in other areas just as desper- 
ately in need of attention. 

The size of the road program has knocked urban America off balance. It has 
revealed the fact that, after half a century of the automotive age, we still have 
no community plans to guide the road program or anything else. Despite the im- 
portance of new housing, better schools, slum clearance, transit modernization, 
and all the rest, there are few programs in any field, and little capital to sup 
port them. The urgent and obvious need is to step up investment in these other 
areas to match what we are spending on the expressways—not to delay the 
one project for urban renewal that is moving ahead. We need a more balanced 
program, on a higher plateau of multipurpose activity. 

The simple fact is that we have failed to develop an overall strategy for urban 
areas. As a result, our highway efforts not only threaten to be a disruptive in- 
fluence but may themselves be disrupted by the lack of action in related fields. 
Since transportation is a means to other ends, we need to have some picture of 
those ends before we can plan the sort of transportation system that will help in 
achieving them. 

The highway program alone is not the answer to the transportation problem. 
We have to look to all forms of transport, and in many cities the importance in 
the total picture of rapid transit on rails and of commuter railroads is obvious. 
Moreover, even a total plan for supplying transport capacity deals with only half 
the problem involved in carrying people and goods where they need to go. The 
other half concerns activities that govern the volume and character of the traffic 
to be served. Transportation is going to be in trouble in metropolitan areas that 
are uninformed about the transport demands of future population and industry; 
that have no plans to control the density of development or any way to exercise 
foresight in determining where people will live and where they will work. The 
transport problem will be quite different if there is to be slum clearance on a 
major scale, if there are plans for renewal and recentralization, if there is a 
program for the acquisition of open space, and if downtown is to be redesigned 
to serve the kinds of functions that belong there. 

The fact that metropolitan areas have no overall development strategy is an 
enormous defect in the Nation’s urban economy. We are called upon to establish 
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such a strategy and, in doing so, to understand the new environment in which 
we shall have to operate—that is, a nation of 200 million people with a gross na- 
tional product of three-quarters of a trillion dollars annually. Our social invest- 
ment in urban facilities and services is much too low in relation to current de- 
mands, and even lower in relation to the requirements of a rapidly expanding 
economy. Without a bold investment program for urban areas we shall very 
likely fail to achieve the rate of growth now expected for the years ahead. 
What conclusions can be reached on how to go about achieving a balanced pro- 
gram of development that will match roads with renewal, motorization with gov- 
ernmental reorganization, better ways of moving with better ways of living? 


GOALS FOR THE METROPOLIS 


The missing element in the current situation is agreed-upon goals for the 
urban community. It is clear that there is widespread dissatisfaction not only 
with the decay and congestion of the old city, but also with the monotony, con- 
formity, and absence of vitality of the mass-produced suburbs. There is general 
agreement that the purpose of all we do in urban areas must be to accommodate 
the human being who lives and works there. But little progress will be made 
toward better urban communities unless we decide what we want and express 
our goals in a way that will arouse the interest and enthusiasm of city residents. 

What we want seems to involve transplanting more of the country into the 
city and more of the opportunities for close association into the suburbs—a mix- 
ture of rural and urban. The old central city will change completely. This will 
mean a reduction of densities, partly through the introduction of open space and 
partly through a new pattern of land use designed for human beings. The new 
open type of design will make possible the breaking up of continuous urban de- 
velopment, the delineation of neighborhoods of manageable size, and the intro- 
duction of recreation, rest, and relaxation into the noise, dirt, and traffic of the 
present urban confusion. 

Slum clearance, open space, recreation areas, new housing for people of all 
incomes, new transport facilities—all these and many other physical aspects of 
the new city are involved in arriving at more open, attractive, efficient, and pro- 
ductive urban areas. In the suburbs the problem is to replace haphazard sprawl 
with new patterns of development for community life. That would mean higher 
densities in many suburbs, but more vacant land for useful purposes. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF CENTRAL CITY 


At the center we need those things of which only one is required and more of 
the things that serve the needs of the entire region. The downtown of the future 
should concentrate on official, cultural, educational, and recreational facilities— 
the theater, concert hall, library, university, museum, sports arena, the seat of 
government. There should be hotels, restaurants, professional offices, banking 
and financial establishments, passenger-transport terminals, major department 
stores, and specialized shops of all kinds. But there should also be apartments 
for close-in living and ample space for trees, grass, flowers, benches, and 
pedestrians. 

The reason that central cities, despite their geographic location, are not per- 
forming the functions of a center is that they are too cluttered with other things 
to provide room for what ought to be there. They are cluttered because they 
evolved when horses and streetcars determined the radius of the urban area and 
everything had to be close at hand. That is why the renovation of downtown 
involves a complete reshuffling of land uses. 


THE REBIRTH OF THE PEDESTRIAN 


The pedestrian may hold the key to the revival of cities in an automotive age, 
Neglect of the pedestrian in urban and suburban development has done much to 
rob the urban area of the human scale it requires. The restoration of pedestrian 
rights may help to redesign the urban area for people. 

The first effort toward this goal has been the suburban shopping center, where 
people are free to move about on foot without competing with vehicular traffic. 
The extension of this concept to residential neighborhoods will make it possible 
for children to walk to school without crossing traffic arteries. And the possi- 
bility of closing off downtown streets and redesigning whole areas “for pedes- 
trians only” will transplant the suburban shopping center into the city itself. 
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SAVING OPEN SPACE 


The Nation needs to be aroused to the problem of its vanishing open space. 
Unless steps are taken to halt the invasion of farms and forest industria] 
and housing developments, there will be no open spaces left within a reasonable 
distance of the urban population. The danger is that there will be neither scenje 
attractions nor recreational facilities for an urban population that may someday 
have time to walk and play and smell the flowers. F 

Open space can have the added function of stopping one city from growing 
into another and of preventing the endless monotony of urban development that 
results when all the land is used up. And it can provide the contact with nature 
and with the processes of growth and rural life from which city folk, and chil- 
dren especially, are becoming almost hermetically sealed. For this reason, part 
of our open space needs to be farms and dairies that can provide the necessary 
depth of contact between what is man made and what is natural. 

Federal, State, and local governments all need to engage in extensive land- 
acquisition programs, in order to provide buffer areas of green space around 
cities and to furnish the recreation area that a nation with more and more leisure 
time will need. Such a program could be carried out in conjunction with acqui- 
sition of land for new highways. From the standpoint of transportation this 
would help prevent continuity of development along the highways and thus avoid 
excessive concentration of traffic loads. 


PLANNING FOR BETTER COMMUNITIES 


There is full agreement that expressways and other public works should be 
constructed in accordance with a master plan for the metropolitan region, 
Present land uses and probable future developments must obviously be taken 
into account in determining both probable traffic demands and feasible road 
locations. In the few cases where metropolitan plans have been available, road 
programs have readily conformed to such plans. 

The trouble is that few cities and fewer metropolitan areas have imaginative 
up-to-date plans. To get such plans requires strong business leadership and a 
top professional staff, together with public enthusiasm and political support. 
These goals are made difficult by the scarcity of dedicated citizens with the 
necessary time, by the relative infancy of regional planning, and by the com- 
plexity of the problem. 

Planning objectives and methods themselves, however, are undergoing con- 
siderable revision. Clearly, master plans that attempt to visualize exactly what 
the city can and should be like in the future are attempting the impossible in 
a rapidly changing urban environment. The hope for planning lies in stripping 
it of pretentiousness, recognizing its limitations, yet granting the essential role 
it must play as an official exercise of community foresight. 


CITIZEN SUPPORT AND POLITICAL DECISION MAKING 


We are coming to understand that everything being done in the way of public 
and private development is determining the urban future—that planning must 
attempt to guide all these actions in an orderly way to a desirable overall objec- 
tive. This concept of the urban planning function introduces the important role 
of citizens’ committees and business leadership in helping to crystallize public 
thinking and underwrite the success of community plans. A metropolitan com- 
munity that does not move quickly to establish an official regional planning 
body backed by such community participation will be left behind in the quest 
for better living. And the community that divorces planning from political 
decisionmaking will find the best plans incapable of changing the urban 
environment. 

THE FEDERAL ROLE IN URBAN AREAS 


The number of Federal Government activities concerned with urban affairs 
creates an obvious need for some kind of correlation. At some point these pro- 
grams ought to be reviewed from the standpoint of their total impact on urban 
development, and their relation to one another. To accomplish this, two prin- 
cipal methods have been suggested. One is a council of urban advisers in the 
White House, similar to the present Council of Economic Advisérs. Another 
more inclusive attempt to give direction to Federal programs would be the 
restoration of a national planning agency comparable to the former National 
Resources Planning Board. 
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If machinery were available to promote more cohesive Federal action in urban 
affairs, the need and opportunity for closer relations between roads and renewal 
would be more apparent. Congressional action is needed to make Federal-aid 
highway projects conform to local plans in the same way that Federal renewal 
projects must do so. Federal legislation should also require that housing be 
provided for families displaced by highway projects, as it does in the case with 
families displaced by renewal. But more important is the fact that highway 
development is a major tool for urban renewal, and that renewal often leads to 
major transportation difficulties and solutions. Accordingly, there is obvious 
logic in the close integration of national housing, renewal, and transportation 
activities. This would also have the merit of further encouraging local planning 
and expediting the road program itself. 


METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 


As population has spilled over the boundaries of the old cities, the need for 
supplying and paying for services on a regional basis has become obvious. The 
principal difficulty in coping with this situation has been the resistance of 
established towns and suburban communities to arrangements that might erase 
their identity. Because of this resistance, neither annexation nor consolidation 
of government units in the metropolitan area has been widely favored, and the 
most hopeful solution appears to be a federation of government units. Such a 
federation would make possible the provision of services of a regional character, 
yet would leave each separate unit free to furnish facilities and services of a 
purely local nature. 

METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION 


The problem of moving people and goods locally must be solved on a metro- 
politan area basis, using all available methods of transportation. The highway 
system is the most important part of the metropolitan transportation system, 
since it accommodates not only private automobiles and taxis, but trucks and 
buses as well. But transport solutions may also involve rapid transit on rails 
and commuter railroads, and they must certainly include facilities for pedestrians 
and parking, as well as terminals for trucks, buses, railroads, and air carriers. 

Policies in one area of transport have highly important impacts elsewhere in 
the transportation system, and transport problems of the central city cannot be 
separated from those of surrounding areas. A regional transportation agency 
is needed to make possible a unified approach. Since transport policy must be 
closely tied to overall development policy, an independent authority appears less 
desirable than a transport agency forming part of a general purpose metropoli- 
tan government or municipal federation. 


MASS TRANSIT 


The big cities will have to depend on public transportation for commuter travel 
between center and suburbs during the rush hour. Most of that travel is now 
being accomplished by bus, and mostly on surface streets where heavy traffic 
volume means congestion and poor service. The new expressway systems planned 
for urban areas should be designed to alleviate congestion for transit patrons by 
providing fast highways for express buses and by siphoning traffic from congested 
surface streets. 

The question still remains whether, or to what extent, rapid transit on rails 
should be relied upon to meet future transit requirements, granting that in the 
present state of technology the cost of such a rapid-transit system could not 
be covered by fares. 

Two conclusions seemed warranted. First, where rapid-transit lines already 
exist, facilities and equipment should be preserved and modernized to meet the 
requirements of present users. Subsidies for this purpose are warranted where 
they will mean a net saving in total outlays for the transport system as a 
whole. Some additional facilities may be warranted in densely developed central 
cities, but no large-scale return to rail transit is probable in view of the highly 
dispersed pattern of metropolitan areas. 

Second, since an expressway system must be built in any event to accommodate 
weekend and holiday traffic peaks and to meet the needs of truck transport 
as well, the most practical rapid transit for many communities will be the express 
bus operating on express highways. New techniques for vertical takeoff and 


landing will make air travel an important additional factor in the regional 
transport of the future. 
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THE ULTIMATE GOAL 


As the automotive age continues to change the face and expand the area of the 
metropolis, it is easy to blame our new mobility for the unsatisfactory condj. 
tions of urban life. But transportation history indicates clearly that mobility 
will be even greater in the years ahead. As we struggle under the impacts of 
the motor age, the air age is already close at hand. The transport goal in this 
dynamic setting is to maximize our ability to move, yet minimize unnecessary 
motion. 

The only factor that will remain unchanged is the human being. It ig for 
him that we must plan the urban future, using whatever tools technology offers 
to help the job along. The motor vehicle and the highway are the most power. 
ful of these tools today. They can help to bring about the rebirth of the city 
and to avoid the downfall of the suburbs; or they can do just the reverse. It de 
pends on whether the objective is the human one of finding better ways for 
people to live and earn a living. 

The basic weakness in the attack on metropolitan areas today is that it lacks 
this central theme of what people need and what they would like to have. That 
explains how it is possible for cities to move forward, or backward, without 
community plans to guide them, and how the National Government can moye 
ahead on one front and lag on half a dozen others. The job of building citieg jg 
easy if we forget what cities are for. 

There are many signs that the metropolis is waking up to the importance of 
its role in maintaining the position of the United States in the world today, 
The awakening will touch off the biggest program of investment in the Nation’s 
history. For it will then be obvious that the road program is not too big, but only 
that slum clearance, renewal, housing, education, recreation, and community 
facilities of all kinds have lagged too far behind. The new balance, aimed at 
meeting human needs, will mean new strength and vitality for the American 
economy. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT LEVI, PRESIDENT, HECHT CO. 


The Cuarrman. We have one further witness I believe, Mr. Levi, 
een of the Hecht Co. We are very happy to have you here, sir. 

do apologize for holding you so long. 

Tam holding myself considerably longer than I had planned to. It 
is just one of those things. 

Mr. Levi. Mr. Chairman, I understand that committees don’t al- 
ways run on time. 

The Cuarrman. Weare happy to have you here. 

Mr. Levi. To you and the members of your committee I will first 
identify myself as president of the Hecht Co., Robert H. Levi. We 
operate nine department stores in the Baltimore-Washington area, 
and have additional stores under construction. 

In addition, as vice president of the May Co., I am involved in the 
operation of 46 department stores in some 10 cities throughout the 
country. I have recently served as chairman of the Downtown Com- 
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mittee of the Federal City Council, an organization which is dedi. 
cated to improve the physical development of this city through sepy. 
ice, and I am now, because of that, vice president of the Nationa] 
Capital Downtown Committee, a recently organized business groy 
with the single objective of a revitalization of the central business and 
financial area. The board of directors of the downtown committee 
include 37 leaders in business, banking, and journalism in Washing. 
ton, and obviously today I am here as a citizen businessman rather 
than a technical expert. 

I regret very much and I apologize that I cannot bring to you some. 
thing beautiful like this, which, as I listened to it, I was quite im. 
ressed with. But it sounded like a $60 million project backed 
y another project which ultimately was designed to make it very 

expensive to get to the downtown area. 

It is my understanding that mass transportation, the same as our 
committee is interested in preserving values of our city, and one of 
the methods that must be used to preserve those values, of course, is 
the movement of people. I have deep concern with the future of 
our Nation’s Capital, and my appearance today arises from my in- 
terest in this central city, with the knowledge that adequate trans- 
portation of people and vehicles to and from the central city and 
within the central city are essential to any program of revitalization 
of the heart of our community. 

Here in Washington we are far behind other cities in the United 
States, and are in the initial stages of an action programed to rejuve- 
nate and revitalize the downtown areas. Our program was announced 
first in July, and supported by all the leading business groups. The 
project has won immediate support of the District Commissioners and 
the key Federal agencies. It has involved the creation of the National 
Capital Downtown Committee, the raising of over $400,000 solely 
from the business community, and the present requirement of hiring 
a competent independent technical planning staff to work under the 
direction of the business community coordinated with all of the gov- 
ernmental agencies of the District of Columbia. 

The objective of this group is to design a double program for revi- 
talizing downtown so as to produce an action program, primarily the 
making of land available for private capital development in accord- 
ance with the needs of this community. This represents the first real 
attempt to restore 403 acres in the central city on which the rest of the 
metropolitan area depends for certain services. I have a booklet 
which I will leave with you, Mr. Chairman, which gives an outline of 
our action report. 

The CHarrMan. We will be very happy to have it, and it will be 
referred to by reference in the hearings. 

Mr. Levi. At an early point in our analysis of the downtown prob- 
lem we reached one conclusion of major importance to your commit- 
tee and to your committee’s working program. Washington’s cen- 
tral business area can only flourish insofar as it is supported by mass 
transportation connected with the entire metropolitan area. New 
mass transportation must provide adequate service between downtown 
and major points of the surrounding region. 

But even possibly more important, at the same time, there must be 
adequate transportation within the downtown area to permit the effi- 
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cient, convenient, economical movement and communication of work- 
ers and shoppers as they reach the central area. 

Obviously, the success of the downtown program depends heavily 
upon the final recommendations which emerge from the analysis of 
the mass transportation plan now being studied. Conversely, the 
effectiveness of such a plan would hinge largely on the extent to which 
it is designed to serve the downtown, and the community will benefit 
by our downtown committee’s ability to design downtown to meet the 
needs of the total metropolitan area. 

The mass transportation report shows in a typical 24-hour period of 
1955 there were 800,000 automobiles entering into the central sector 
and 390,000 transit trips, and by 1980 it is to increase by 25 percent. 
Downtown Washington uniquely accounts for 39 percent of all re- 
gional employment, and, if properly revitalized, and furnished with 
adequate mass transportation can retain this large percentage of re- 
gional employment. aM 

The major problem as I view it is to relate the freeways and mass 
transportation facilities to concentrations of employment at the desir- 
able contact points in the downtown business areas, and to do so in 
such a way as to exert the least harmful effects of land use, land values 
on downtown traffic. Iam not a technical person. 

I am not intimately familiar with all of the final mass transporta- 
tion report, and for that reason I prefer to leave these types of com- 
ments to people well qualified. 

I feoakl like to urge a few points for your committee’s consideration. 

In reaching your conclusions as to how extensive the system and a 
time schedule for its installation, let us make certain it is “do-able” 
action program. 

The CuairmaANn. It is what? I didn’t understand that word. 

Mr. Levi. A “do-able” action program. That the development of 
the system be timed to coincide with thet expected growth of trans- 
portation demand and that we make certain that it becomes an actuality 
rather than a conversation piece. That, in the development of our 
mass transportation, that we make certain that the planning is done 
with the clear objective of aiding the revitalization of the central core 
of our city as poor planning of terminus points can very easily 
destroy rather than create values in the heart of our city. 

The heart of the Washington City, 2 percent of its land area, pro- 
duces 20 percent of its taxes. Extremely close coordination between 
the downtown study and the mass transportation analysis will be 
required to develop the best both community and services. I certainly 
pledge such coordination as a prime objective from the point of view 
of the National Capital Downtown Committee, and in the develop- 
ment of Washington’s final mass transportation program, and con- 
sider this solution as one of the most vital improvements required for 
thetotal community. 

_ Thave a few other things that may be of interest. I know the time 
is late and I don’t want to burden you much longer. 

The Cuarrman. That is all right; I don’t wish to cut you off. Take 
such time as you want. 

Mr. Levi. As you look at American cities today and realize the tre- 
mendous investment in the central city, and recognize the sprawl that 
has been created as we have moved along, that the movement of people 
if we are to retain the values in the central city is absolutely essential. 
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And today in the District of Columbia we see signs of major deteriora. 
tion in the assessable base. If that assessable base decays further, our 
finance problems become even greater. 

We go from growth to maturity, and can have a slide over into 
obsolescence, and in some parts of cities we have done that. Our job 
in the downtown committee is to start the new growth phase by making 
it available, too, so that we are able to grow again by the proper use 
of our land. 

And with the District of Columbia, where only 47 percent of our 
land is available for taxation, I think that that is a responsibility of 
the business community and the citizens as well. That is all I have. 
and if there is anything else 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Levi. I think you 
have made a very businesslike analysis of the problem. I think in our 
studies thus far and the earlier studies of this metropolitan area, we 
find decay in the central city. It seems to be almost a nationwide 
disease at the present time because many of the central cities through. 
out the entire length and breadth of this land are h: aving decay in 
the central city. 1 have seen that in my various travels around the 
country. Ithink the same thing is happening here. 

I am hopeful that, by w orking with your business community, by 
working with all of the people who have been here today and who 
will come here in the next few days and who have preceded you in 
the hearings, we will be able to put something together. I will under. 
score that ‘this study—as far as I am per sonally_ concerned, I think I 
voice the sentiments of the other members of the committee—is not 
going to lie on the shelf gathering dust. I mean it is a fine study, but 
it must be implemented, and action would keynote the problem which 
we have before us. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Levi. With that, we will stand in recess 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m. Thursday, November 12,1959.) 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1959 


ConcGrEss OF THE UNITED SraTEs, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 :10 a.m., in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building, Senator Alan Bible (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Bible (chairman); Representatives McMillan 
(vice chairman), Smith, and Broyhill. 

Also present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director; Henry Bain and 
Arthur Lazarus, consultants to the committee staff; Betty Kraus, sec- 
retary. Also Robert Keith, director, Mass Transportation Survey; 
William E. Finley, director, National Capital Planning Commission; 
and Richard Kraft, director, National Capital Regional Planning 
Council, advisers to the committee. 

The CuarrMan. The hearing will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Congressman John Foley. 

We are very happy to have you with us, Congressman, at this time. 
Weare glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN R. FOLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF MARYLAND 


Representative Fotey. Thank you very much, Senator Bible. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my colleagues, I am 
privileged to appear before you this morning, and my brief statement 
is going to be in the nature of a status report. It will be directed 
solely to considerations of the present posture of the interstate regu- 
latory compact which is of such vital importance to this whole trans- 
portation scheme. 

Very briefly, House Joint Resolution 402 was introduced by myself 
on May 27, 1959, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

This is a joint resolution granting consent and approval of Congress 
for the States of Virginia and Maryland and the District of Columbia 
to enter into a compact related to the regulation of mass transit in 
Washington, D.C., of the metropolitan area, and for other purposes. 

Briefly, by way of background and review, I would like to direct 
the committee’s attention to the hearings which this committee held 
on Washington metropolitan area transportation problems on May 
22, 23, and June 10, 1958. 
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More particularly, I invite the committee’s attention to the printed | 


hearings beginning at page 11 where Commissioner Robert McLaugh. 
lin explains briefly the progress being made at that time to prepare 
and present a compact to the Congress. 

From pages 12 to 21 of the printed hearings, Mr. Harland Bartholo. 
mew gives background, going back to 1954, setting the stage for the 
legislative actions by the assembly, both of Virginia and Maryland, 

At page 49, Senator Edward S. Northrop, one of the members of the 
tripartite commission, presents his testimony. 

At page 54, Senator Charles R. Fenwick of Virginia presents his 
testimony. 

Then at page 59, the committee will find the compact provisions con. 
tained in the Virginia State legislation set out in detail. 

Finally, pages 113 to 127 contain the testimony of Jerome M. Alper, 
the special counsel to the tripartite commission for the preparation of 
the compact. 

The committee will recall that in 1958, at the time of the hearings, 
there was a rather strong feeling of urgency that the Congress in 1958 
should have granted consent to the compact passed by the Virginia 
Legislature in 1958. 

This action was recommended in advance of the action by the Mary- 
land General Assembly. However, in 1958 there was no congressional 
action. 

So House bill 34 was introduced in the Maryland General As- 
sembly by Delegate Sickles from Prince Georges County. It passed 
the general assembly and was approved by Governor Tawes on April 
28, 1958. 

Subsequent thereto I met with Commissioner McLaughlin, Mr. 
Alper, in Commissioner McLaughlin’s office, to review and study in de- 
tail the compact passed by the Virginia and Maryland Legislatures, 
with the purpose in mind of evolving language that would represent 
that portion of the approval provisions which the Congress should act 
upon. 

goa I met with counsel for the D.C. Transit company union pri- 
vately, and we discussed suggestions which he had in mind. 

Thus, the committee will find, and I am presenting to the committee 
either for the file or for the printed hearings, a copy of House Joint 
Resolution 402, which contains the provisions which we have—I 
have—submitted to the Congress granting consent and approval to 
the compact. These approval sections begin at page 50, and they num- 
ber sections 2, 3,4, and 5. 

The Cuatrman. The resolution will be adopted by reference. It 
need not be incorporated in the hearing record, but adopted by refer- 
ence. 

(The document referred to will be found in the committee files.) 

Representative Forry. On August 26, 1959, a hearing on House 
Joint Resolution 402 was held by the Honorable Edwin E. Willis, 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives. 

At that time all interested parties, insofar as anyone manifested 
interest, attended the hearing and participated. 

This was a 1-day hearing, and I am inviting the committee’s atten- 
tion, as a matter of record, to the printed hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 402 which have not been put in final form, but I have them 
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here, and which contain the testimony and the statements presented 
by the witnesses. a oe 

This sets out the proponents’ position, the opponents’ position, and 
the position of nine Federal agencies and commissions who were 
invited to express their critical views on the resolution. 

In addition, you will find in the printed hearings a memorandum 
of law and opinion prepared by the D.C. Transit System, and it is 
contained in the appendix. 

I dwell for one brief moment on the hearings that were held, the 
printed hearings held on August 26, 1959, for this reason: The com- 
mittee will find that the Interstate Commerce Commission, under date 
of August 24, 1959, informed the Honorable Emanuel Celler through 
John H. Winchell, the acting chairman, that the Commission at that 
time was preparing a written report to be submitted to the subcom- 
mittee at a later date. 

I have examined the printed hearings, and I find through oversight, 
or obviously through oversight, that the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is not included as yet in the printed copies, 
but it will eventually, and because of the importance of this report by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, bearing as it does on the im- 
mediate prospects for congressional action and adoption, I am going 
to ask the chairman if he would place or have accepted for 
the record this 22-page analysis and expression of views and recom- 
mendations by the Interstate Commerce Commission, Committee on 
Legislation, on House Joint Resolution 402, and I would like to preface 
my request by this concluding statement made by the Commission on 
page 22: 

It is the Commission’s view that if the changes recommended above are 
incorporated, the compact should be approved. The suggested changes probably 
will require the resubmittal of the matter to the States of Virginia and Maryland 
for approval of the changes. 

Now, I emphasize this particular paragraph for the reason known 
very well fully to this committee, that the effort has been to get this 
particular important first item of organization passed by the Congress, 
and the experience of the last 5 years discloses that the process through 
the State legislatures, even though there was a very large measure of 
cooperation by all interested parties, is a rather slow process, and I 
think it would provide an immediate basis for urgent consideration 
if this committee and the subcommittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee No. 3, would explore and examine carefully the 
recommendations of the Interstate Commerce Commission with the 
thought in mind that possibly some of their recommendations may not 
be necessary, and that the Congress can be in a position of going full 
speed ahead and give proper consideration at the early stages of the 
next session of this Congress to this matter. 

Of course, I need not mention that it is essential—if the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations are essential, furthermore, if it is necessary 
to refer this matter to the States of Maryland and Virginia for 
further consideration, the committee knows full well that your time- 
table for the development of the metropolitan transportation plan 
will be delayed a rather considerable period of time. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit the studies. 

48375—60-—38 
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The Cuatrman. Let me say, Congressman, I am very happy to haye 
the report as well as the statement from the Interstate Commereg 
Commission made a part of the record by reference. 

I stated the opening day it seems to me that the position of this com. 
mittee is well taken, that in these two areas of compact legislation 
we are talking about legislation which is now pending before the 
Legislative Committees of both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. 

Senator Morse, Senator Beall, and I joined in the introduction of 
the compact resolution in the Senate, on the Senate side, as you have 
indicated, and it was referred to the Judiciary Committee, and ] 
think these are arguments that should properly be made before the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Now, I think that this is something that this committee certainly 
has to consider, as we did previously and, as you have indicated, 
Maybe we can make further evidence of our interest before the 
Judiciary Committee apparent, and with the expressed hope that this 
move forward without any more delay. 

I realize that this has moved very slowly. I would hope that this 
committee did not involve itself in the arguments as to the constitu- 
tionality of the suggested changes on the congressional level over the 
language that was adopted by the respective legislatures. 

I think that is a highly technical constitutional and legal point, and 
one that is directed primarily to the Judiciary Committee rather 
than to this Joint Committee studying the metropolitan problems, 

But I think it would be helpful if this were adopted by reference. 

Before it completes its labors which, as you know, are statutory in 
nature and must be completed by March 30, I think this committee 
may well conclude to again evidence some part of its interest in this 
compact legislation before the Judiciary Committees of both the 
House and the Senate. 

(The document was subsequently printed in “District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, and Virginia Mass Transit Compact,” Hearings before 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, 86th Cong., 1st sess., on H.J. Res. 402, Aug. 26, 1959, 
serial No. 11, pp. 176-182.) 

The CratrmMan. May I ask just a question as to the status, to clear 
my own thinking ? 

On the House side it is simply in status quo, is that right? It is 
before the subcommittee, and hearings have been completed, but no 
further action has been taken ? 

Representative Fotry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

In my discussions with Mr. Willis, he indicated to me that his sub- 
committee would give very early consideration to the evidence pre- 
sented at the hearings that he held. asia 

The reason I pointed out the Interstate Commerce Commissions 
viewpoints is because as yet they do not appear in the printed hearings. 

The CuarrMan. Certainly. 

Representative Fotry. I think they will. ’ 

The Cuairman. I think they should be read in connection with 
them, and certainly the formal statement of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be read in connection with the report as presented 
and printed today. 

Representative Fotry. Mr. Chairman, I want to conclude, and I 
want to thank the committee for its consideration, by merely placing 
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in the record what has been very amply adduced before, but in a little 
different context. 

This is a historic and pioneering effort in Washington, and in the 
Washington metropolitan area, creating a two-State District of 
Columbia and Federal agency, but insofar as it applies to transporta- 
tion problems, it is a matter of first impression. 

But I would like to remind the members of the committee that it 
is not the first time the Federal Congress has taken action on a com- 

act involving the State of Maryland, involving the State of Virginia, 

ut also involving the State of Pennsylvania and the State of West 
Virginia and, of course, the committee knows I am referring to the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River basin, and it is important 
to keep this in mind, I believe, just as a matter of information. 

This is information, I know, the Judiciary subcommittee will take 
into consideration, that the type of organization created by the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River basin provides a pattern for 
what is proposed in the compact. 

The committee will recall that the Congress acted in that instance, 
in the first place, on July 11, 1940, and thereafter the compact to 
which the Congress had given its consent, was sent to the States. 

Now we find in the transportation situation that the States acted 
first in the compact on mass transit, and agreed to cede jurisdiction 
within certain limits over the transportation of persons within the 
metropolitan Washington area, and are now coming to the Congress 
for consent. 

So the Congress acted in the water pollution case in the first. instance 
back in July of 1940, and thereafter the State of Virginia ratified 
the compact November 18, 1940; Maryland on January 28, 1941; the 
District of Columbia on February 14, 1941; West Virginia on March 
31,1941; and Pennsylvania on August 11, 1945. 

I mention that for this reason, that the committee will observe, as 
will the Judiciary Committee, very strong and very compelling argu- 
ments made against this type of structure on the grounds that it is 
unconstitutional. 

In the light of what the Chairman has mentioned about the scope 
of the jurisdiction of this committee, I am not going to dwell on the 
arguments at all. But I merely direct the Commission’s attention, 
or the committee’s attention, to the Potomac River Sanitation Com- 

act itself, and the committee will find that, should we say, the grand- 

ather pattern for the type of joint Federal, State, and District co- 
operation exists in the Commission created by that compact. 

With those words, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the privi- 
lege of appearing here and giving you this brief status report. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Congressman Foley. I 
know of your intense interest and continued good work in this field. 
You are a representative of a congressional district just in the north 
of Maryland, and I want to welcome you to take full advantage of 
this committee at any time insofar as you have any suggestions. 

Representative Fotry. I will take every opportunity I can. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate your efforts. Thank you. 

Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMinian. I have nothing to say, Mr. Chairman, 
except to congratulate the gentleman on this fine statement, and some 
day if this committee is extended again, I hope he will be a member 
of the committee. 
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Representative Forry. Well, I accept the appointment from yoy 
Mr. McMillan, I should say. : 

The CHarrmAn. Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative Broyuityu. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Congressman Foley. 

Representative Fotey. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Our next witnesses will be the witnesses for the 
D.C. Transit. 

Mr. Chalk, we are very happy to have you here. 

My list of witnesses indicates that you have several other repre- 
sentatives that you wish to have join you at the witness table. 

I might say preliminarily I have not read your prepared statement, 
and I do not know exactly what it covers. I was very gratified to hear 
the response from the bus companies and the rail lines yesterday. 

It seems to me that in working out this mass transportation problem 
we have to give and we must give due consideration to the existing 
transportation facilities in this area, and I hope that during the course 
of your presentation—maybe you cover it—that you will give con- 
sideration and make some reference as to how this proposed mass 
transportation study, if effected, would affect your system and, No, 2, 
what type of a role you think you can play in solving this entire mass 
transportation problem which faces this region. 

So, if you have not done so in the course of your statement, I hope 
you will give some little attention to those points, because much of 
the highlight of the testimony of other transportation systems yes- 
terday, namely, the buses and the rails, was just that. 

I might suggest, first, after I say that we welcome you to the wit- 
ness table, that you identify those with you. 

I recognize Mr. Flanagan, Mr. een and I do not know who else 
you are going to have there at the table with you. 


STATEMENT OF 0. ROY CHALK, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AND 
PRESIDENT, D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC. 


Mr. Cuaux. Mr. Robert Nathan at my right. 

The Cuatrman. Robert Nathan at your right, very well; and Mr. 
Flanagan at your left ? 

Mr. Cuatx. That is correct. 

You have our witnesses before you. 

The Cuatrman. And is Mr. Wolf there as well? 

Mr. Cuatx. No. Mr. Nathan at my far right, Mr. Harvey Spear 
at my right; Mr. James Flanagan at my left. 

The Cuarmman. I am clear on all of them; thank you very much. 

Mr. Chalk, you may proceed. 

Mr. Cuatx. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is O. Roy Chalk. I am president and chairman of the board of 
D.C. Transit System, Inc. 

At the outset, I wish to thank this committee for the opportunity 
of appearing before you to express the views of our company on this 
most important problem of the future of mass transit in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. 

D.C. Transit has followed the development of the mass transporta- 
tion plan as best it could under the circumstances. Not until the re- 
port was released to the general public, did we have any indication as 
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to the proposals contained therein, other than the speculation which 
we, like other citizens, read inthe newspapers. 

To my knowledge, during the entire time required for its prepara- 
tion, no one consulted with D.C. Transit, the duly franchised mass 
transit carrier for the area. We were the one source from which re- 
liable past performance information and statistics and opinions could 
have been obtained upon which proper projections could have been 


mie would have been very happy to have cooperated by supplying 
any available information requested, had we been asked. I do not 
understand why this was not done, but I am not here to criticize the 
Pas you gentlemen know, on August 15, 1956, the Congress of the 
United States unanimously adopted legislation granting a franchise 
tc D.C. Transit System to operate a mass transportation system of 
passengers for hire within the District of Columbia, and between the 
District of Columbia and points within the Washington metropolitan 
area, and to plan the future for Transit in that area. 

Accordingly, in order to fulfill the terms and conditions of that 
franchise, we have had under continuous study the growth pattern of 
the Washington metropolitan area and its requirements for mass 
transportation during the period of our franchise and beyond. Based 
on actual experience and our survey, which have been tested by the 
reality of such experience, we have analyzed the proposed transporta- 
tion plan—and found it very sadly wanting. 

I intended my talk this morning to cover four basic points and I 
will just jump ahead and give them to you so that you might anticipate 
the subject matter on which I intend to speak. 

First, I intend to go into the most important subject of proposed 
Government ownership; second, I intend to discuss the subject of the 
D.C. Transit franchise which stands for private enterprise; third, I 
intend to go into the weaknesses, and there are many, believe me, 
gentlemen, of the proposed plan; and fourth, I am going to go into a 
few suggestions and some very brief ones, although very specific ones, 
on how we would improve, if permitted, the transit system for our 
Nation’s Capital. 

The CHarrMaAn. Very well. 

Mr. Cuax. I will be supported in my views by Mr. Robert Nathan, 
an economist of note, who will touch on the various aspects of the 
four points. 

I will be supported by Mr. James Flanagan, a former member of the 
Public Utility Didbalen and the present comptroller and treasurer 
of our company, who is familiar thoroughly with all the aspects of 
Transit in this particular locality. 

I shall be supported by Mr. Beni our counsel, who will discuss a 


few of the legal obstacles and problems involved in the suggested 
plan of the planners. 


The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Cuatx. First, on the subject of Government ownership which 
we claim solves nothing: 

First and foremost, Transit is shocked and amazed at the overriding 
emphasis on public ownership envisaged by the transportation plan. 
Such an approach is inconsistent with American traditions of free 
enterprise. It assumes that private industry either cannot, or will not, 
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supply the mass transit needs of this area. If reflects a complete lack | 


of faith in the ability, capacity, and ingenuity of American business, 
D.C. Transit does not subscribe to so defeatist an attitude, and submits 
that it is contrary to Congress’ settled policy of promoting and presery.- 
ing private enterprise. We are alarmed by the ease with which the 
sponsors of this plan have departed from the fundamental principles 
of our national heritage. The plan carries within itself the seed of 
destruction of all privately owned and operated mass transit com. 
panies in the metropolitan areas throughout our Nation. Such inroads 
on private property should be summarily rejected. This plan would 
be tantamount to congresisonal approval of a trend toward socialism 
which is repugnant to our very way of life. 

Congress’ attention is invited to the well-known record of munici- 
pally owned and operated mass transit systems in this count 
which is, and has been, a very unhappy one. The New York City 
and Boston systems are, for example, notorious for their ever-increas- 
ing annual deficits, and their lack of imagination, efficiency, and 
ability. 

Contrast this with the job done by private enterprise. Through- 
out the country privately owned transit facilities have been operated 
profitably, while the municipally owned systems have averaged a loss 
of 16.3 percent on their operations. Without exception, it is a matter 
of fact and record that a dollar in the hands of private enterprise will 
produce a multiple of a dollar spent by a governmental agency. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Chalk, at that point you make the statement 
that privately owned transit facilities have been operated profitably 
throughout the United States. Is that true in these large metro- 
politan areas? 

Mr. Cuarx. This is true of most of them. There are exceptions, 
but, by and large, the greater number have been operating prof- 
itably. I am not saying they have been operating with tremendous 
profits, but they could not operate at a deficit and stay in business, 

The Cuatrman. Now, it seems to me we have considerable testimony 
previously this week to the fact that the large metropolitan areas 
are places where the privately owned transportation facilities and 
the transit facilities were encountering more and more financial 
difficulties, and many of them were going into bankruptcy and out of 
business. 

I was not arguing with your principle at all. I was just wonder- 
ing factually whether it is true that throughout the country, in the 
metropolitan areas, privately owned transit facilities are operating 
profitably. I suppose the record would speak for itself, and maybe 
the staff have those figures available. 

Mr. Cuatx. I am particularly referring, sir, to the larger cities 
that are comparable with the District of Columbia. 

The CuHarmman. So am I. I think we ought to consider, as I 
recall it, something like 16 or 18 metropolitan areas throughout the 
United States that are comparable in size of Washington, D.C, 
and I think we should use those as a basis of comparison in seeing 
how their systems are working out, whether profitable or unprofitable, 

and I think it is a statistical study that the staff can do. But I just 
wanted to elicit your views on that particular factual point. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cuavx. Proof of the matter is found at our own doorstep. 
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We need not go further than our own city. However, we will be 
leased to submit other evidence of other cities. 

Transit’s experience here in the Nation’s Capital is a record of 
progress and achievement—a subject of great interest and encourage- 
ment to the industry throughout the Nation. To highlight a few of 
our accomplishments: We have arrested the trend away from mass 
transit by the riding public; we are already using today the bus 
depicted on page 6 of the transportation plan as the bus of tomorrow ; 
by April of 1960, we will have 200 of these, and I am quoting now from 

age 6 of the transportat ion plan, “quiet, well-lighted, air-conditioned, 
and attractively appointed” buses in service in addition to the 100 
placed in service during 1958; a total of 300 of the new buses of 
1980 are in town today or coming within a few months to complete 
the total of 300, with more ahead. 

More than 500 of our other buses have been repainted and re- 
furbished; and we have already instituted and are expanding express 
bus service. Contrary to the experience of our predecessor com- 
pany, our relations with organized labor and the public are excellent. 
We have undertaken a program of property modernizaton to provide 
the most up-to-date facilities for our employees, and are prepared to 
begin the construction of shelters for the convenience of the public. 
This recitation of but a few of Transit’s accomplishments here in the 
District of Columbia is not presented in a spirit of braggadocio. It 
is submitted to demonstrate the efficiency of private enterprise, not 
only here in Washington, but wherever challenging conditions con- 
front progressive management. This sort of exposition is essential 
if an informed selection is to be made as between public and private 
ownership and control. 

The committee is reminded that just over 3 years ago the question 
of public versus private ownership of transit in Washington was 
fully debated by Consivinn and Government ownership was rejected. 
Certainly, if conditions then, a time of strike and dissension, did not 
warrant governmental intervention, there can be no present justifica- 
tion for such action. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chalk, at the end of this first point that you 
are developing, I think it would be helpful if you could supply for 
the record the operating table as to your system. By that, I mean 
how many buses do you operate daily, how many you operate during 
the peak hour, what are the route lines, how many passengers have 
you carried this year as compared to last year and earlier years, and 

ow many standees do you have; and this is statistical information 
and I am not going to burden you now with supplying it for the com- 
mittee, but I am advised by our staff director that we do not have 
that information. 

In other words, what I am asking is a picture story from you as 
to the operations of the D.C. Transit System as of today; how many 
people do you, roughly, move a year now, for example, and what are 
your route lines, and how long does it take you to go from the various 
points during the rush hours, what are your peak hour problems. 

Mr. Cuarx. Mr. Chairman, I will be pleased to submit a statistical 
summary of all of the highlights of the information you request. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

There may be other very pertinent information that would be help- 
ful to the committee, and I would suggest that you might have some- 
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one in your organization confer with Mr. Gutheim on that point, ang 
you can fill out the statistical story. 

Mr. Cuatx. We will, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuatx. Now, sir, on the subject of the D.C. Transit franchise, 
lest we forget, the committee’s attention is directed to the fact that 
any mass transportation plan for the Washington metropolitan area 
is inextricably related to the act of Congress of July 24, 1956, Public 
Law 757, 84th Congress, granting to the D.C. Transit System an ex. 
clusive franchise to operate the mass transportation system in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for a minimum period of 20 years and as long thereafter 
as it continues to provide a good public transportation system. That 
franchise is a binding contract by Congress awarding certain rights 
and exacting certain obligations. We are meeting our obligations, 
The company is ahead of the scheduled conversion to an all-bus oper- 
ation required by the franchise. As of January 1, 1960, 55 percent 
of the conversion will have been accomplished. Since its inception, 
the present management has concentrated great effort and attention 
on increasing the efficiency of the service and on planning future im- 
provements to meet future demands. It has, in fact, gone well be- 
yond the basic requirements of its franchise. It will continue to do 
so. Weare prepared to submit to Congress and the appropriate reg- 
ulatory agencies plans and recommendations for providing the metro- 
politan area with improved mass transit service. The committee will 
note in the franchise act that Congress declared as a matter of legis- 
lative policy that if D.C. Transit does provide a good public trans- 
portation system, the Congress will maintain a continuing interest in 
the welfare of the company and its investors. We must rely upon 
this congressional undertaking, and on the cooperation and encour- 
agement of the regulatory agencies in realizing our objectives of better 
service under a healthy management. 

Obviously, the proposed transportation plan is legally incompat- 
ible with Transit’s franchise. We regard the latter as a binding 
contractual obligation. The operation of any mass transit in the 
Washington metropolitan area by the Government would be a breach 
of this contract. It would be confiscatory and unconstitutional. 
These factors have been completely ignored by the pending proposal. 
They constitute another weakness of the plan and raise serious ques- 
tions of law. Mr. Harvey M. Spear, special counsel to the company, 
will discuss these questions in detail in his presentation. Suffice it 
to say here that Transit’s record of service to date bespeaks good faith 
and the fulfillment of its obligations under the contract. We desire 
and intend to move forward, and we rely upon the inducements and 
protections of our franchise in doing so. 

Now, as to the weaknesses of the proposed transportation plan: In 
our opinion, and with due respect to the distinguished men who 
brought it about, we consider the total plan lacking in imagination. 
The survey appears to adopt a theory of status quo, so far as facilities 
are ocanhined. 

They are still tied to the cast-iron age. 

It merely endeavors to project existing types of transit facilities 
into the future in order to accommodate the projected population 
growth. No new technological devices or developments are incor- 


porated in the plan. The report endeavors to deal with this issue on | 
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5 by stating that “new technological devices will continue to 
appear, however, and full use should be made of them whenever this 
is advantageous.” Notwithstanding this statement, it is inescapable, 
that, contrary to long-standing American tradition, the report with 
one fast brush stroke has pushed aside all thought of progress, in- 
novation and pioneering, and has gone forward on the assumption 
that the automobile is the ultimate, most desirable means of trans- 
portation. I am certain that each of you gentlemen has observed, as 

ou ride about our city, and more particularly as you ride from the 
suburban areas into the center of Washington, that the average auto- 
mobile carries something less than two passengers per car. Clearly, 
this is not, and cannot be, mass transportation. In reality, a more 
appropriate name for the survey, the study made by the planners, 
would be “Superhighway Planning in and Around the Washington 
Metropolitan Area.” } 

Seventy-two percent of the recommended expenditures under the 
lan would go for highway construction, with a mere 28 percent being 
udgeted for all other forms of public transportation media. I agree 

with other witnesses who have appeared before the committee that the 
proposed plan places undue stress on the construction of additional 
highways. Will such a plan reduce urban congestion? Will it not 
feed more and more automobiles into the already congested bottleneck 
of downtown streets ? 

Indeed, such a plan will turn the parks, monuments, and open spaces 
of our Nation’s Capital into a maze of grotesque concrete and asphalt 
freeways and parking areas. Unless the planners find some “pie in 
the sky” on which to park these automobiles, the beauty of our city 
will become a nostalgic memory. 

Does the plan contemplate joint operation of trunk and feeder lines? 
Are the feeders to be under separate operational control? Is owner- 
ship to be split, and what of operation? Is the trunkline portion of 
the proposed system to be publicly owned and the feeder lines pri- 
vately owned? Transit finds no clear answer to these vitally impor- 
tant questions. Instead, the proposal is vacillating, indecisive, and 
uninformative. 

If the trunklines, the major unit in the system, are to be publicly 
owned, and the feeder lines are to be under private ownership, the 
latter will surely be a losing proposition. The proposal forecasts a 
deficit of $16 million per year on the express portion of the system. 
This is based on 1958 cost levels without any consideration of the 
inevitable demands of labor for an improved standard of living. Such 
a condition cannot help but infect the feeder line service. 

I am personally familiar with a close parallel which exists in the 
aviation industry where the feeder airlines are, to a large extent, 
separate from the trunklines. Unlike the situation projected by the 
transportation plan, wherein the express transit portion would operate 
at a deficit, the trunk airlines are now operating at a profit. Yet, 
notwithstanding this fact, all the feeder airlines require heavy subsidy 
support from the Government for their survival. If, under the pro- 
posed plan, a unity of ownership and operation of the mass transit 
system as a whole is not intended, the same undesirable result can be 
expected. 

While the plan portrays an operational deficit of some $16 million 
per year on its express operations, it is completely devoid of any con- 
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structive proposals for the alleviation of the deficit. The plan adoptsa 
negative approach and assumes the only solution to be a continuin 
drain on the public purse. There is no evidence of any financial plan 
to entice capital from the business community and thus ease the 
burden on the general taxpaying public. 

Mr. James H. Flanagan, vice president, comptroller and treasurer 
= = Transit System, Inc., will discuss these matters in more 

etail. 

Now, to our third phase, our alternative proposals for improvement, 
What are some of the alternatives to the proposed plan? I believe 
this is the fourth point instead of the third. 

As I have already stated, Transit’s views on the matter were not 
solicited by the planners. Had they been, we assure you they would 
have been forthcoming. Any proposal envisaging the expenditure of 
some two and a half billion of the taxpayers’ dollars, and which fore. 
casts a long-range program of deficit spending has to provoke a search 
for alternatives. How can such a massive financial burden be avoided? 
In this respect the plan was again lacking. 

The first and most obvious step is to determine whether ways and 
means exist under which present transit facilities can be made to do 
the job. Apparently, this approach has received little, if any, atten- 
tion. We contend that such ways and means do exist. They involve 
the imposition and vigorous enforcement of comprehensive traffic 
control legislation designed to exclude all but public transportation 
traffic from the central portion of the city during the rush hours of 7 
to 10 a.m. and 4 to 7 p.m., when the mass transit job must be done, 
Transit lanes consisting of entire streets and avenues for long lengths, 
half streets or single lanes, depending on traffic conditions, would 
have to be established throughout the city. Downtown street park- 
ing should be eliminated, and expanded free fringe parking facilities 
provided with commercial loading and unloading operations restricted 
to other than peak hours. _ 

Staggered hours is another area of control that could bring about 
an alleviation of our problems. 

Given such conditions, D.C. Transit could, without question, pro- 
vide really effective rapid transit throughout the metropolitan area, 
and not wait for 1980. The expense factor would be minor. Several 
varieties and combinations of express service would be provided to 
supply particular needs. Air pollution problems would be reduced, 
and the way opened to the further beautification of the city by the 
development of beautiful shopping malls and parks right in the heart 
of downtown. Indeed, the possibilities would present a fertile field 
for urban planners and the Fine Arts Commission. 

We are well aware that such a project would be far from painless. 
It would necessitate adjustment and adaptation by the public, and 
would doubtless be met by violent objections from the automotive and 
petroleum industries, their suppliers, and the automobile associations. 
In our judgment, to trade a progressive $2.5 billion expenditure and 
the certainty of endless deficit financing for the courage and intestinal 
fortitude to espouse such a program, on the part of Congress, would 
be in the best tradition of enlightened public service. In other words, 
I suggest trading $2.5 billion for some guts. 

On the other hand, if it is decided to get along with less courage 
and to invade the taxpayer’s pocketbook for the means to finance & 
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different system of mass transportation in this area, we strongly recom- 
mend the infusion of initiative, imagination, and a spirit of innova- 
tion into our thinking. This transportation plan lacks these features 
and perpetuates the old. D.C. Transit proposes for serious considera- 
tion a truly modern system of mass transportation. It is no secret 
that the experience and studies of D.C. Transit lead it to the conclu- 
sion that the only truly modern system is an attractive, safe, high-speed 
monorail. We are not talking about the monorail system investigated 
by the survey’s engineers and found to be unsuitable for Washington. 
We present instead a system which has been designed, engineered, and 
erfected by one of the Nation’s leading aircraft manufacturers, the 
ckheed Aircraft Corp. D.C. Transit is prepared, with appropriate 
Government assistance, to go forward with the installation of the 
system. With such aid, the first line could be constructed and in opera- 
tion within 2 years following the acquisition of the necessary rights-of- 
way, if such rights-of-way were deemed necessary. 

As parts of its national transportation policy, we propose that the 
Congress enact a national monorail act to provide financial assistance 
to private enterprise for the construction of monorail in a manner 
similar to that provided for the maritime industry under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C.A. 1152 and 1171). 
Alternately, Congress could encourage private investment in the con- 
struction of monorail systems by providing a program of guaranteed 
or insured loans such as are provided by the National Housing Acts, 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and Public Law 85-307 (71 Stat. 629) 
relating to air carriers. The former would entail, at most, but a frac- 
tion of the expenditure contemplated by the transportation plan, and 
the latter would involve no direct expenditure by the Government. 
With congressional assistance, the monorail system we propose can be 
a reality in the Nation’s Capital in the very near future. Its con- 
struction here would emphasize our tradition of progress. 

We have here, for the committee’s examination, a scale model of the 
Lockheed monorail. It is the type of monorail system which Lock- 
heed engineers, working in cooperation with our engineers, have deter- 
mined to be the safest, most practical type of monorail for use in the 
Washington metropolitan area. Mr. Legler Paxton, manager of Lock- 
heed’s Division of Regional Monorail Systems, is with us today to 
answer any technical questions the committee may wish to pose. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have been running a little on the lengthy 
side, and I do hope I will have an opportunity of having the other | 
members of our system present their views. 

We will try to digest them as much as possible, but it is essential 
that we present the views to this committee, and I also feel it essential 
to demonstrate the character of the monorail system that we suggest 
as illustrative of modern thinking and progressive installations. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed with your conclusion. 

Mr. Cratx. First, I would like to distribute to the members of the 
committee copies of a brochure prepared by the D.C. Transit System, 
as a matter of fact two brochures prepared by the D.C. Transit Sys- 
tem, which will save the time of this committee in analyzing the sub- 
ject of monorail. 

One had been submitted to you some time ago, and a new one has 


been prepared and is being distributed now, which brings the subject 
of monorail up to date. 
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There is also a brochure prepared by the Lockheed Aircraft Corp, 
which, likewise, describes the monorail system. 

The Cuarrman. Both brochures will be 

Mr. Cuatx. Which, I respectfully submit to the committee. 

The Cuartrman. Yes. They will be received for the record by 
reference and they may be referred to by the committee. 

(The documents referred will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Cuaux. I would also like to incorporate into the record a bro- 
chure prepared by one of the outstanding groups in France on the 
subject of monorail, which I likewise consider most progressive and 
in line with all requirements, including the aesthetics of which the 
French are so well known for, and I particularly refer, since Lockheed 
is familiar to us, I need not go into the background of that corpora- 
tion, as being a very serious well-known and responsible corporation, 

However, I must refer to page 97 of the French proposal, with par- 
ticular reference to the serious nature of the corporations that sponsor 
the monorail for France. Societe Lyonnaise with resources and capi- 
tal of 8 billion frances; Credit Lyonnaise with capital of 6 billion 
francs; the Banque Francaise with capital of 1.5 billion francs; the 
Banque de Paris with 6% billion francs; the Banque de L’Indochine 
with 4,280 million francs, and so on down a long list of at least 20 
of the most progressive and the most reputable banks in France, to- 
gether with the automotive industry, the Renault industry, the Societe 
of Alsacienne de Constructions—this would be the labor unions of 
France—and a long list of the most responsible and impressive or- 
ganizations that think most seriously of this subject. 

The Cuatrman. This brochure will be adopted by reference in the 
record. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Cuatx. With the permission of the chairman, I would refer 
you, without going into detail, to the various charts in the booklet 
entitled “Monorail Presentation Charts,” and I would quickly com- 
mend this to the study of the committee, with the notes facing the 
charts as indicative of the thinking of our organization and of what 
we would recommend for the District of Columbia and its environs, 

Much of the material requested by the chairman will be found in 
these books and charts, and rather than go into a long discussion and 
description of these charts, I would be most pleased to answer ques- 
tions in connection with the same or refer them to future comment 
which the committee might make to which we could reply. 

The Cuaimrman. Well, I understand, Mr. Chalk, in your presenta- 
tion that you plan on asking Mr. Spear, who is your special counsel, 
to make some comments on the legal phases of the problem, and that 
you will call on Mr. Nathan for some analysis of the general overall 
transportation picture from a financial viewpoint. 

Mr. Cuatx. That is correct, sir. 

The CuHatrman. How long would each of these two gentlemen 
take? Mr. Spear, will you indicate? 

Mr. Cuatx. Mr. Nathan will take about 10 or 15 minutes, I imagine; 
Mr. Flanagan about the same; and Mr. Spear about the same, about 15 
minutes apiece would be sufficient, 10 or 15 minutes apiece. 

The Cuarrman. 10 or 15 minutes for the three men 

Mr. Cuatx. Each. 
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The CuamrMan. Each; I understand, which would be 30 to 45 

i Ss. ‘ 
arate much time do you need to further develop the monorail pres- 

ion 2 
Oe Crane: My monorail sore epee nes come to a little sum- 
mary which I am going to submit of pertinent facts and costs which 
would take me another 5 minutes. F 

The CuatRMAN. Do you want to do that now and then move into 
these other presentations ? 

Mr. CHALK. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. Cuatx. I think I should do that. 

The CHarrMAN. Let us proceed on the monorail part of your pres- 
entation at this time. ; 

Mr. Cuatx. At which point I would conclude, following which I 
would conclude. , cas 

The CHAIRMAN. a we try to finish that presentation in 10 
minutes. Would that allow you sufficient time? 

Mr. Cuatx. That would be just fine, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Cuatx. The D.C. Transit System in its first brochure has sug- 

ested 116 miles of monorail covering major areas of the District and 
its environs, extending to the major airports, and proposing a system 
which is both long-range in character and very necessary at the soonest 
possible moment without waiting until 1980. 

Its estimate of the cost of this system will be approximately $250 
million. This is based upon an estimate of a rule of thumb cost of 
approximately $2 million per mile for the installation of the monorail 
system. 

* Tiabeded in our proposal would be approximately 2 miles of tunnel- 
ing through the heart of the city to avoid the necessity of having the 
monorail on the pillars in the center of the city. 

The cost of the subway construction or tunneling construction is 
estimated at somewhere from $10 million to $12 million per mile. 

Studies, of course, will have to be made by engineering experts to 
determine whether or not through the center of the city suspected 
streams would not completely eliminate the possibility of any tun- 
neling or any subways. On this point no one as yet has a clear 
answer. 

But in the event it were possible to have tunneling through the heart 
of the city we estimate its cost at $10 million to $12 million per mile. 

This, added to a cost of about $200 million, which includes, inciden- 
tally, the rolling stock, necessary stations, et cetera, would add up, 
with the tunneling, to approximately $250 million. 

We estimate that the operating costs per passenger mile, using four- 
car trains and including depreciation would be approximately 2.13 
cents per mile. 

On the long hauls, say, to Chantilly, we estimate that the costs 
might be 55 cents per mile. 

We estimate that the peakload capacity in passengers per hour 
would be 7,900 per hour on the Rockville portion, and as much as 
3,200 per hour on the Chantilly portion. Using four-car trains, with 
two-minute headways, we estimate a maximum capacity of 12,000 
passengers per hour. 
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This headway can be cut to 90 seconds and car capacity can be jp. 
creased in many manners, such as change of seats and installation of 
sliding or folding seats. 

Acceleration of cars in miles per hour per second would be 4 miles 
per hour per second; maximum speed would be 75 miles per hour, 

It is estimated that the base of the supporting column would be a 
proximately 30 inches by 30 inches. It 1s estimated that the colump 
spacing would be from 85 to 110 feet, and it is estimated and sug. 
gested that the clearance of the structure, where the structure goes 
above ground, would be approximately 1614 to 20 feet. 

It is also contemplated that the monorail can be operated through 
open cut areas, either below the level, half above the level, or com. 
pletely on the level. 

I wish to correct astatement I made. The cost of the long-haul rung, 
where I said 55 cents, I meant $0.0055, or one-half cent per passenger. 
mile. 

These are some of the highlights of the costs, which indicate to me 
that this type of transportation system can be operated profitably by 
private enterprise, and successfully, for the benefit of our community, 

I think at this particular point I would conclude by saying that the 
D.C. Transit System urges this committee to demand imagination, 
initiative, and innovation in the solution of Washington metropolitan 
area transportation problems. The proposed plan lacks these quali- 


ties. We commend to the committee’s thoughtful attention the ac. | 


complishments of free enterprise in this community and throughout 
the Nation. Such accomplishments form the cornerstone upon which 
our society has been built into a free and prosperous republic. Govern- 


ment ownership and operation of the mass transportation system in our | 
Nation’s Capital as envisaged by the transportation plan should be | 


rejected. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Chalk. 

Congressman McMillan ? 

Representative McMinxan. No questions. 

The CuHarrMAn. Congressman Smith ? 

Representative Smiru. I can think of a lot, but I’m not going to 
consume the time. 

The CuarrmMan. Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative BroyHiLi. Just one quick one here at this point. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Representative Broyntii. The problem of aesthetics, something of 
that nature—have you checked with the Fine Arts Commission on this 
system? Have you gotton their attitude? 

Mr. Cuatk. Insofar as the Fine Arts Commission is concerned, we 
have not had the opportunity of checking with them. We have only 
recently completed our study. 

This is only just a matter of 2 or 3 days from completion, and we had 
every intention, of course, of presenting the same to the Fine Arts 
commission, obtaining their views and suggestions, and I am sure they 
may have some very fine suggestions for, possibly, beautifying various 
aspects of our proposal. 

Representative Broyniti. Well, you mentioned the possibility of | 
about 2 miles of subway operation in the center of the city. 

Mr. Cuarx. If required. 
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Representative BroyHILL. If required. So apparently, even on 
that, even with the 2 miles’ projection you are contemplating some over- 
head operations in the city proper ? 

Mr. Cuatx. Not necessarily, since these can be run on the surface 
just as our trolley cars present y are. 

Representative BroyHiL. ‘T hat is all I have right now. 

Mr. Cuatx. We could show you just how this would operate, if you 
would permit me. We would show you how this looks while it is rid- 
ing on the surface. This is capable of doing everything the auto- 
mobile can do, and much better. 


STATEMENT OF LEGLER PAXTON, MANAGER, LOCKHEED DIVISION 
OF REGIONAL MONORAIL SYSTEMS 


Mr. Paxton. There is no problem about running on the surface. 
This entire track can just set directly on surface transportation, where 
right-of-ways are available, and without the necessity of purchasing 
additional new rights-of-way, so the monorail can be in the air, on the 
ground, or in the subway, with no additional difficulty of overhead 
structure. 

The cost, of course, is down when you are on the ground. The over- 
head structure is not necessary, so your foundations are less, your track 
is less; everything is more economical. 

Mr. Cuauk. I wish to identify the speaker as Mr. Paxton of the 
Lockheed Corp. 

Mr. Paxton. We have gone into the study, Lockheed has gone into 
the study of monorail because of the comparatively little development 
in mass transportation in town compared to what we have done with 
the airplane. 

We have been in the transportation business for 25 years, and there 
has been quite a change in transportation in airplanes. 

The Cuarrman. Where does Lockheed headquarter ? 

Mr. Paxton. California. 

The Cuarmman. Los Angeles? 

Mr. Paxton. Burbank, Calif. 


The Cuatrman. We have heard an awful lot about Los Angeles for 
the last 5 days. 


Are the authorities in charge taking a look at monorail ? 

Mr. Paxton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. As one of their means of 

Mr. Paxton. Yes,sir. We made a presentation to their engineering 
company, Daniel, Mann, Johnson, & Mendenhall, just a week ago. 
They are evaluating our system on monorail. 

The Cuarrman. They have not made any determination on it? 

Mr. Paxton. No, they have not. 

The Cuatrman. Is it under active consideration ? 

Mr. Paxton. I beg your pardon ? 

The Cuarrman. Is it under active consideration by the Los Angeles 
authorities ? : | 

Mr. Paxton. Yes; both the engineering authorities and NPA are 
Tk it. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any monorail operations in the United 
States excepting for the one in Disneyland and the one going into 
Seattle to feed the central part of the city and the fair? 
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First of all, I would suggest to the members of the committee that 
if there were a tendency to move with the procedural proposal of set- 
ting up the organizations proposed in this report, in anticipation of 
later decisions on the substance, I think this would be most unfortu- 
nate, because, it seems to me, impossible to disassociate the substance 
from the form, and I think, therefore, it is appropriate that this com- 
mittee be considering the merits and the substance of the proposal of 
this mass transportation survey, and it would not be proper to pro- 
ceed with the exact organizational proposal, pending consideration 
of the merits. ait 

On the basis of analyzing the plan very carefully, it is my conclu- 
sion that there are very serious deficiencies and weaknesses in this 
recommendation, and that if the proposals were executed as sug- 
gested, the results would be highly unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of benefits in relation to causes. 

I would just like to say one or two words on this question of owner- 
ship and operation. } 

As Mr. Chalk said, the survey clearly recommends public owner- 
ship, and leaves open the possible alternatives of public or private 
operation. 

I was a bit shocked earlier this week by the statement from the 
White House, which was a little bit less precise on this particular 
point, but which also seemed to indicate very clearly general public 
ownership, but then another part of the White House statement left 
open some question of the alternative of some parts of the program be- 
ing privately owned and privately financed—being privately owned 
and privately operated. 

In view of the position of the administration in recent years of 
getting the Government out of business, this seemed to be a proposal 
which I would regard as totally inconsistent with this general posi- 
tion that has been espoused and has been pressed forward with great 
vigor. 

it seems to me, from an economic point of view, that private owner- 
ship and operation of these transit facilities should continue as long 
as the private ownership meets the needs of the growing population 
and expanding economy, and private ownership can demonstrate its 
capacity to fulfill these needs efficiently. 

ow, of course, regulation by our public utilities must persist, and 
the public interest must always be safeguarded, but until there is a 
clear demonstration that private ownership is incompetent to provide 
the services needed, and do so efficiently and in the public interest, it 
is a bit surprising that without such evidence there is a general recom- 
mendation for public ownership. 

Now, as far as the proposal, of the proposals and recommendations 
and analyses of the survey itself were concerned, it starts out with a 
statement that there are three basic objectives to be attained in a 
modern mass transportation undertaking. 

One is to cut down on the amount of travel. 

wo, to make public transportation so quick and so convenient 
that more people will use it to go to work, and fewer will drive. 

Three, to create a system which will diminish the volume of demand 
traffic within the center area, and redistribute that traffic. 

These purposes are set forth in many of the working documents of 
the mass transit survey itself. 

483756039 
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Mr. Paxton. That is our proposal in Seattle. 

The Cuarrman. The Seattle monorail is a Lockheed proposal ? 

Mr. Paxton. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. What is the length of that line? 

Mr. Paxton. That line is 1 mile. 

The Cuatrman. It isa 1-mile line? 

Mr. Paxton. In other words, they are bringing the gateway of the 
fair down to the heart of the city with a monorail, and carrying trans. 
portation back and forth to the fair as part of the fair’s operation, 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other monorails in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Paxton. There is an 1,800-foot track; there is one in Dallas; 
there are other experimental models running. 

The CHamman. There is no operational monorail in any of the 
transit systems 

Mr. Paxton. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Of the United States ? 

Mr. Paxton. No, sir; the only operational monorail that we are 
aware of that has been in operation for any length of time is one in 
Wuppertal, Germany, which was installed in 1901 and has been oper. 
ating ever since. It is a little different type of monorail from the one 
we propose, but it has been successfully operating without accident. 

The Cuarrman. It is not true that with the German monorail that 
there is any great density of population, that it is carrying any great 
number of people; am I right or wrong? 

Mr. Paxton. Well, they are not carrying too many people. It is 
only a 30-mile-an-hour monorail. They do carry quite a number of 
people, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Paxton, I think what I will do, and I think 
maybe the other members of our committee and staff and our con- 
sultant, Mr. Gutheim, they may well have some questions. I think I 
have some other monorail questions, but in the interest of orderly 
procedure I think we should = you, Mr, Chalk, to make your 
presentation by calling on Mr. Spear or Mr. Nathan or Mr. Flanagan, 
whoever you indicate first, and possibly, Mr. Paxton, we will come 
back to you. 

Mr. Paxton. I want to put it back on the pedestal. 

The Cuarrman. I think it is much better the way it is. We cannot 
see our witnesses if you put it up on the elevators, and I kind of like 
to look at the people before us. 

Mr. Cuatx. May I proceed with Mr. Nathan at this point? 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 





STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. NATHAN, CONSULTING ECONOMIST, 
D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC. 


Mr. Naruan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I have prepared and submitted a full statement which I will ask be 
placed in the record, and will very briefly, in the interest of time, sum- 
marize the conclusions of the statement. 

bie CuatrMan. Your full statement will be incorporated in the 
record. 

Mr. Natuan. Thank you, Senator Bible. 
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it seems that a rather mechanistic approach was used. in the analysis 
here which led to the failure to really consider these objectives at every 
stage and to achieve some results in that direction. _ 

Another aspect that I would comment on very briefly relates to the 
general approach or the underlying approach of the general develop- 
ment plan. A ; 

In this, the general development plan, there is a statement which 
I would like to quote, and it describes the developments of our subur- 
ban life to date as: 

A formless sprawl which submerges the identity of communities, overtaxes 
circulation routes, without reserving opportunity for their widening or reloca- 
tion, and pushes the open countryside further and further beyond easy reach 
of the older built-up areas. 

Now, the report recognizes that there are certain evils which this 
brings about, but that these evils could be avoided, and there I would 
like to emphasize very importantly, the report indicates that these 
evils could be avoided by timely and effective public policies in mat- 
ters of zoning, subdivision, extension of sewage, water, other utility 
lines and, very importantly, in developing transportation facilities. 

Now, it seems, studying this survey, that by and large these—the 
developments in these—specific areas were sort of taken for granted, 
and no assumption was made that these policies could or properly 
would be developed in a constructive way to achieve objectives that 
were regarded as desirable. 

For instance, as far as 1965 is concerned, the final report indicates 
that 1965 cannot or will not likely be influenced by policy decisions 
in the interim period. As a matter of fact, the report states that, 
“Most of the public and private decisions that will influence the kind 
and location of construction in the immediate future have already been 
made.” 

Therefore, it comes to the conclusion that the plan, with respect to, 
say, 1965, objectives, cannot really do much, and that the pattern is 
set for 1965, although I think that there is some doubt about this 
ee, and that some desirable objectives could be sought and 
achieved, in the meantime. 

As a matter of fact, this report itself states that these could be 
modified only when alternative courses of development are very 
strongly desirable and where it seems practical to hope for effectuation. 

But nowhere in the report is there any indication of what these 
strongly desirable modifications of public policy are or ought to be 
in the next 5 or 6 years until 1965. 

Now, more serious in this plan is the underlying picture for 1980; 
1980 is some 20 years in front of us, and yet basically this plan assumes 
that between now and 1980, by and large, normal developments will 
shape the pattern of this area, and, by and large, normal developments 
will take place, and that fundamentally no basic policy proposals as 
to what ought to be done in these next 20 years are included in this 
report, nor do any basic policy assumptions of a changed nature—nor 
do they underlie this plan. 

In a sense, the plan assumes that the increase in population acquires 
additional land at the same rate as in the past, which has resulted in 
this suburban sprawl. It assumes that the metropolitan region will 
build up faster than the population, and that distances from the fringe 
to the center will increase in scope or in size. 
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I think it is appropriate for the committee to consider whether 
these three objectives have, in any real degree, been fulfilled. 

An analysis of the data, in my judgment, indicates that neither one 
nor the other nor the third of these objectives, none of them have beep, 
in a real sense, satisfied. 

First, as far as the amount of travel is concerned, the report clearly 
indicates that the number of trips will, per resident, increase sub. 
stantially in the coming years. 

Two, that the average trip will be substantially longer. 

Three, that total traf, therefore, will increase approximately three 
times between now and 1980, as compared with a 60 percent increase 
in population. ; 

In other words, this survey assumes a 60 percent increase in popula- 
tion, and a 200 percent increase in travel 

It seems clear, therefore, that the objectives of reducing travel jg 
hardly achieved or accomplished, will be accomplished, by these 
recommendations. 

Second, the question comes up with respect to the diversion from 
private car travel to public travel. Some aspects of the data are not 
adequate in the survey to make a complete analysis as between work 
trips and business trips, social trips,and so forth, = 

But I would say that it appears in this report to indicate that dur- 
ing the peak hour travel, some diversion 1s contemplated; that in 
1980 it is contemplated that during the ae hours there will bea 
larger proportion of total traffic by public transit as distinguished 
by private cars. But during the off-hours and in those periods, by 
the way, it is when the public transit needs the heaviest possible 
traffic to make it most economic, and in that period there 1s little, 
if any, diversion, and I would call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that in 1980 it is contemplated that 82 percent of the travel 
in the region will be by private automobiles, and 18 percent by public 
transit; whereas, in 1955, automobiles, private automobiles, account- 
ed for 80 percent and public transit for 20 percent. 

So that the basis of the survey or the survey underlying assump- 
tion is that automobiles, private automobiles, will increase in the pro- 
portion of total traffic they account for from 80 to 82 percent, and 
public transit from 20 to 18 percent. So that this second objective 
is not fulfilled. 

The third objective is that which relates to diversion of traffic from 
the downtown or center area. In this respect it seems to me also 
clear that the survey’s recommendations are inconsistent with its ob 
jective, that in a real sense there will be a substantially larger amount 
of traffic crossing the central area, passing through the central area, 
and traffic to the central area. 

So that from this point of view, again, we find a deficiency in re 
sults with respect to the objectives which are desirable. 

Now, either, I think, one must come to the conclusion that the in- 
tensive study by this commission and by its various subgroups, found 
that these goals were unrealistic or else the goals were lost sight of 
as the survey was made; and I hesitate to say this, but I think it is 
justified, that one studying these documents in successive stages, a8 
they were made by the various experts and consultants and the staff, 
must come to the conclusion that these goals were sort of forgotten or 
lost sight of as the survey 








as progress was made in the survey, and | 
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So that, in a basic sense, the planners have substantially accepted g 
continuation of past trends rather than coming to some find of con- 
clusions as to how this future can be influenced and directed. 

Now, as far as the relation between private and public transit jg 
concerned, or the private automobile and public transit, I spell out 
here in this report, and I will just summarize it briefly, to state that 
the projections really assume a continuation of car ownership and 
domination of private cars in this whole transit pattern, and this as. 
sumption of increase in private transit relative to public does not 
take into account cost in any realistic sense whatever, and I think this 
is a very important matter. 

The mass transit survey all too readily accepts the continuing 
domination and the trend in this domination of private traffic, and if 
one does not try to relate the benefits to costs in appraising what 
ought to be done, then, of course, one really does not engage in any 
imaginative or constructive or creative planning. 

The price of $214 billion seems to have been arrived at after the 
physical plan had been undertaken, and in a real planning sense | 
think one would have interrelated costs and benefits and that the plan 
itself would have been, in turn, based on cost, and not just cost based 
upon the plan, and I think that is a very fatal weakness in the whole 
plan, as a result of that. 

It was really only after completion of the final proposal that the 
engineering costs were really developed, and we find that very clear- 
ly, of course, in the report of the Institute of Public Administration, 
which was published only after the survey was made available by your 
committee, I gather, because cost or money was not available to pub- 
lish it. 

The one thing I would like to emphasize here is that the Institute 
of Public Administration did recognize that freedom to work and to 
live wherever the individual would like is certainly a positive value, 
and, in our free society, no one wants to regiment individuals and as 
to where they live or where they work. 

But in our society we have always traditionally sort of placed a 
price on decision and placed a price on one’s choice, and this 1s where 
this plan is utterly defective in the sense that regardless of the place 
of work or regardless of the nature in which traffic would move, the 
cost was not, in a real sense, related to the price in any meaningful 
way. 

Now it seems to me, if I may say this to the members of this com- 
mittee, and to the Congress, it seems to me there is a clear interrela- 
tionship between transportation and water supply and sewage facili- 
ties, and zoning, and the matter of location of Government build- 
ings, Government agencies, and the matter of hours of work and 
staggering of hours, and a wide variety of other matters; and unless 
these matters are intelligently interrelated, rather than each one being 
considered and undertaken separately without relation to the other 
matter, it is impossible to arrive at a rational, intelligent, interrelated 
plan, which truly associates benefits and costs, and truly serves the 
community in the maximum degree possible. 

I believe that it is absolutely essential that there be an undertaking 
of pulling together those various forces, these various influences, these 
various public policies, so that the transportation proposal is not un- 
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related to what can or ought to be done in these other areas of zoning, 
water supply, sewage, and other things of that nature; and, similarly, 
I believe that with respect to zoning and other matters they have to 
take into account transportation, and this is true in the matter of loca- 
tion of Government agencies. 

I believe if we are going to have intelligent planning and program- 
ing, and there is the authority within the Congress to try to achieve 
success in that direction, then it is appropriate that some kind of a 
step in that direction of integrated consideration of the various forces 
at work be undertaken. 

I believe that the proposal of your committee in its final report last 
January, calling for the formation of the National Capital Metro- 

litan Council, warrants all the sympathy and support of all of us, 
and that council ought to be established promptly. 

I believe the studies of the mass transportation study should be 

iven to this council for its study in relation to these other forces 
and influences and in only that way, gentlemen, do I believe we can 
emerge with a program and plan and development scheme for this 
area, including transportation, by the way, which will be appropriate 
for what I think is the Nation’s Capital, and the capital of the free 
world, and which warrants and justifies and calls for this kind of 
constructive and intelligent programing. 

Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Nathan, for a very 
effective presentation and statement. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Nathan follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Rospert R. NATHAN, CONSULTING ECONOMIST, ON BEHALF OF D.C. 
TRANSIT Co. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, though the initial congressional 
action to implement the recommendations of the mass transportation survey 
might conceivably be confined to organizational matters, it would be highly un- 
desirable and unsatisfactory to separate the form from the substance. No action 
should be taken to establish the proposed interstate regulatory agency and the 
Federal corporation until and unless there is general agreement and approval 
by the Congress of the basic elements of a transportation program for the Na- 
tional Capital region. 

As a result of analyzing the transportation plan and the various reports 
underlying the final proposals, it is my conclusion that there are serious deficien- 
cies and weaknesses in the recommendations of the mass transportation survey. 
I believe that this committee, as a result of these hearings and of the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the individual committee members and of the studies of its 
staff, will decide that the proposals of the mass transportation survey do not 
offer an acceptable solution and sound transportation plan for the Washington 
metropolitan region. It is my conclusion that, if the proposals were executed, 
the result would be a highly unsatisfactory relationship between the benefits to 
the public and the large outlay of public funds involved. 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


Before offering observations with respect to the survey itself, I should like to 
add a word or two about the subject of ownership and operation. The survey 
clearly recommends public ownership of most or all of the rapid transit facilities. 
It suggests possible alternatives of public or private operation. The recom- 
mendations of the White House, submitted to this committee earlier in the week, 
are less than precise on this matter of public versus private participation. At 
one point in the statement, which presumably reflects the President’s views, there 
is a recommendation of public ownership with the matter of operational responsi- 
bility left open for later determination. At another point in the White House 
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recommendation, there is a suggestion that part of the rapid transit facilities 
might be privately owned and privately operated. 

In view of the repeated policy positions and actions on the part of the present 
administration to take the Federal Government out of the area of economie 
activity, the position of the administration with respect to the subject under 
consideration is surprising to say the least. Certainly, one would have expected 
that absolute priority would have been given in the White House proposals to 
private ownership and operation and that public ownership would have been 
relied upon only as a last resort. 

Private ownership and operation of public transit facilities should continue 
as long as it meets the needs of our growing population and expanding economy 
and can demonstrate its capacity to fulfill these needs efficiently. Of course, the 
regulation of public utilities should persist and the public interest should always 
be effectively safeguarded. 

Returning to the mass transportation survey, I should like now to present 
some observations of what it proposes in relation to the desirable objectives 
and standards which a sound transportation plan would have to meet. 


OBJECTIVES OF A SOUND TRANSPORTATION PLAN 


A good definition of the most important objectives of a sound transportation 
plan for the Capital region is given in the “General Development Plan for the 
National Capital Region,” one of the basic studies on which the mass transporta- 
tion survey relied. It is stated there that “the study has accepted the precepts 
set forth in the comprehensive plan for the National Capital region and its 
environs,” that is, the plan which was prepared in 1950 by the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission. These precepts are summarized in the general 
development plan study as follows: 

1. Most basic: Cut down on the amount of travel needed, by getting home and 
work closer together. 

2. Make public transportation so quick and convenient that more people will 
use it to go to work and fewer will drive. 

38. Create a system of collector and distributor roads, both radial and circun- 
ferential in function, that will redistribute traffic through the region and diminish 
the volume demand within the central area. 

How well has the mass transportation study succeeded in developing a pro- 
gram that meets these requirements? The published reports do not permit a 
full and precise answer to this question but they do contain a fair amount of 
material which we may review in the sequence corresponding to the three 
standards. 

THE PROPOSED PLAN WOULD NOT REDUCE TRAVEL 


First, it is clear that the amount of travel needed has not been cut down and 
the proposals do not indicate any progress in getting home and work closer to- 
gether. On the contrary, the number of trips by residents of the region is ex- 
pected to increase from 1.6 daily trips per person in 1955 to 1.9 per person in 1980. 
At the same time, it is expected that trips will be longer. 

The median trip of residents living in the area that was already built up in 
1955 will increase from 3.2 miles per trip to 3.9 miles and the median trip of all 
those living in the area built up by 1980 will be 4.7 miles. The trips between work 
and home will be even longer. People driving to work in 1980 will average 6.7 
miles as against an average of 4.6 miles for those driving to work in 1956. 
Transit passengers will also have longer trips, although the survey report does 
not give any figures for them. 

As a result of the anticipated increases in the number and length of trips per 
person the daily number of person-miles is expected to be three times as large as 
in 1955 by 1980 or whatever earlier date the region’s population reaches 3 million. 
Thus, a population increase of some 60 percent would be accompanied by a travel 
increase of 200 percent. Judged by the objective of reducing travel, the pro- 
posal before us fails to promise any improvement. On the contrary, it indicates 
substantial further deterioration. 


THE PLAN WOULD NOT ACHIEVE SUFFICIENT DIVERSION TO PUBLIC TRANSIT 


The second goal mentioned above was to improve public transportation 
sufficiently to make more people use it in place of their cars. In this respect, the 
situation envisaged for 1980 is at best mixed. The traffic studies of the mass 
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transportation survey segregated trips by purpose and developed the estimate of 
1980 traffic volume on the basis of separate estimates for work trips, business 
trips, social trips, etc. But these separate estimates have not been published and 
we do not know how many work trips are projected for 1980, nor their distribu- 
tion between transit and highway facilities. ; : 

The published data, however, throw some light on the question of substituting 
public transit for operation of private cars. They clearly show that an improve- 
ment in this direction is expected for rush hour traffic to and from the central 
area of the district. In 1955, an estimated 320,000 people traveled into the 
central area during the 2 morning rush hours and left it during the 2 evening 
rush hours. About one-third used local transit and two-thirds used automobiles. 
It is expected that 380,000 trips of this kind will be made in 1980 but the number 
of people traveling by automobile will decline by 10,000 and the number traveling 
by public transit will increase by 70,000. 

Most of the rush-hour trips to and from the central area are, of course, trips 
to work. But there are also a good many trips to and from work in other areas 
and at other than rush hours. In 1955, the total number of trips to and from work 
was almost 1,100,000 a day compared to the 640,000 rush-hour trips to the 
central area in the morning and from the central area in the evening. The data 
published by the mass transportation study do not give any information about 
the trips to and from work outside of the central area. But other figures suggest 
that outside of the rush-hour traffic to the central area, very little, if any diversion 
from private automobiles to public transit can be expected from the proposed 

m. 
a for the entire volume of 1980 travel in the region assign 82 percent 
of the trips to private automobiles and 18 percent to public transit, whereas in 
1955 public transit accounted for 20 percent and private automobiles for 80 
percent. These and other data in the report suggest that the share of transit 
in all trips between home and work, which was 31 percent in 1955, is not expected 
to increase and may well show a slight decline. 


THE PLAN WOULD NOT PROVIDE SUFFICIENT TRAFFIC RELIEF FOR THE CENTER OF 
WASHINGTON 


The third purpose to be served by a transportation plan was redistribution of 
traffic so as to diminish the volume within the central area. In this respect, too, 
the proposals of the mass transportation survey fail to promise any improvement. 
Trips terminating or starting within the central area are expected to increase 
from 1,190,000 to 1,500,000 per day. 

Moreover, an additional heavy volume of travel is expected to cross the central 
area. The report states that a large proportion of all trips originating in each 
suburban area will terminate in other suburban areas and many of these suburb- 
to-suburb trips will pass through the central part of the region. 

This statement is illustrated by an example covering the trips across the 
District line from central Montgomery County. Only 25 percent of these trips 
will have downtown destinations; 50 percent will end in northeast and north- 
west Washington and fully 25 percent will end south or southeast of the downtown 
area or in Virginia. It seems that most, if not all, of these trips are expected to 
cross the central area. Other suburban areas are said to follow the same general 
pattern. 

THE TRANSPORTATION PLAN FAILS TO MEET ITS OBJECTIVES 


Thus, the transportation plan will not cut down on the amount of travel needed, 
will not make much progress in shifting travel from automobile to public transit 
and will not diminish the volume of traffic within the central area. In short, it 
will not reach the goals which, according to the statement in the general devel- 
opment plan, it was prepared to accept at the outset. Only one of two con- 
clusions could be drawn: either intensive study has proven these goals to be 
unrealistic or these goals have been lost sight of as the survey work progressed. 

An analysis of the mass transportation survey suggests that the second explana- 
tion is the correct one. It appears that the feasibility of the goals has not been 
really tested. Instead, the work has been based on a mechanistic approach which 
has disregarded these goals and has made it impossible to reach them. This 
approach is reflected in the decisions underlying both the general development 
plan and the projections of traffic derived from it. 
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AMBIGUOUS APPROACH TO THE GENERAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


The general development plan on which the mass transportation survey b 
its program was prepared by the staffs of the National Capital Planning Cop. 
mission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council under the genera 
direction of one of the mass transportation survey’s consultants, Mr. John 7 
Howard. The report describing the general development plan and its evolution 
very clearly recognizes sound planning objectives. 

As previously pointed out, it adopts the three objectives for transportatioy 
discussed above. It also acknowledges the evils of the kind of suburban growty 
that has occurred since the war and well describes them as follows: 

“A formless sprawl which submerges the identity of communities, overtaxes 
circulation routes without preserving opportunity for their widening or relocation 
and pushes the open countryside further and further beyond easy reach of the 
older built-up areas.” 

The report likewise recognizes that these evils resulting from sprawling ang 
shapeless growth can be avoided by timely and effective public policies in matters 
of zoning and subdivision, extension of sewage, water, and other utility lines, 
and, very importantly, in developing transportation facilities. 

Proceeding to the preparation of the general development plan, however, 
the planners assumed that public policies would have little effect and past 
trends would largely continue to dominate the development of the region, 


1965 CONSIDERED TOO CLOSE TO PERMIT IMPROVEMENT 


Turning first to the plan for 1965, the planners felt that there was not much that 
public policy could do to influence the course of development because most of 
the public and private decisions that will influence the kind and location of 
construction in the immediate future have already been made. In their judg. 
ment, the immediate future which no longer will be subject to change by public 
policy decision extends to 1965. Their 1965 plan, therefore, is largely a predic. 
tion of what must be exepcted to happen regardless of public policy. “The 
observable trends,” says the report, “are modified in this plan only where an 
alternative course of development is very strongly desirable and where it seems 
practical to hope for effectuation.” 

The nature and location of these modifications are not revealed and we are 
in no position to judge how significant they are. This is unfortunate because 
improvements in development policy can best be achieved by public discussion of 
the issues. Certainly the prospect of improvement before 1965 might have been 
increased if the very strongly desirable modifications of public policy which the 
planners appear to have spotted in 1956 or 1957 had been given sufficient public 
recognition. 

Even today, some, if not much, alteration of existing trends might be attained 
by 1965 if a real effort were made. The planners are probably right, however, 
in assuming that the basic trends of development in the metropolitan region 
cannot be substantially changed within the intervening years. “The consequence 
is,” as the planners say, “the reluctant acceptance of a 1965 regional land use 
pattern which embodies many of the admitted evils of the kind of suburban 
growth that has occurred since the war.” 


ADMITTEDLY UNSATISFACTORY PLAN FOR 1980 


The 1980 land use plan could be expected to present a very different picture. 
Its date, as the planners acknowledge is “far enough in the future for the in 
fluence of the regional plan to take effect.” The proposed plan therefore makes 
provision for some changes in the undesirable past trend of suburban sprawl. 
The detail of these changes need not be discussed here. The salient fact is that, 
regardless of these changes, the 1980 plan is based on land consumption rates 
similar to those reluctantly accepted for 1965. Thus, even for the more distant 
year, the planners have in very large measure adopted the view that a further 
extension of the recognized evils of the past is impossible to prevent. They 
frankly acknowledge that “this is not a bold plan” and they say “it is sincerely 
hoped that future changes in the plan may be possible.” 

Such future changes may be hoped for; but they will be very difficult to at 
tain if in the meantime the transportation system is developed along the lines 
designed to implement the very plan which the planners would like to se 
changed. As the planners recognize, “those who decide where new highways are 
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to go will also be deciding where new subdivisions and new outlying industries 
: a” 

withe 1980 plan assumes that the increase in population requires additional 
land at the same rate as has in the recent past been required by the suburban 
sprawl. This course of development would have the effect that, for the metro- 
politan region as a whole, the built-up area would increase faster than the 
population. Distances from the fringe to the center and distances to be covered 
in daily travel also would grow correspondingly. This feature of the general 
development plan is one of the most important sources of difficulty in achieving 
the necessary improvement in the transportation situation. Instead of seeking 
to reduce the distance between home and work, the planners have substantially 
accepted a continuation of past trends which inevitably lead to more travel in- 
stead of less. 


AN EXCESSIVE BURDEN ON THE TRANSFORT SYSTEM 


The difficulties encountered in developing a sound transportation system are 
further aggravated by the assumptions which have been made as a basis for de- 
yeloping the transportation program. The planners stated the most important 
of these assumptions as follows: 

“The journey to work, which is the single largest burden on the circulation 
system, should be so provided for that most workers spend no more than half 
an hour, and few more than 45 minutes on this journey. At the same time, the 
system of facilities should make it possible for every worker’s home to be within 
this range, not of all workplaces in the region, but of all kinds of workplaces, 
including the center of the city.” 

These surely are highly desirable goals. However, these goals are very 
difficult and expensive to attain in combination with a development plan under 
which the distance between newly settled residential areas and the center of the 
city would grow faster than the region’s population. Nevertheless, the mass 
transportation survey accepts the resulting demand for transportation as inevit- 
able and seeks to devise a transportation system sufficient to meet it. 

Moreover, in devising the proposed transportation system, the survey relies 
on a set of traffic projections which in turn is based on the belief that the trends 
resulting from the postwar increase in car ownership and use will continue to 
dominate the metropolitan transportation pattern. Acceptance of this belief 
is reflected in many of the assumptions made in order to estimate the 1980 
volume of travel and its distribution between private automobiles and transit 
facilities. 

One of these numerous assumptions which lead to the relative neglect of 
public transit and the heavy emphasis on freeway construction requires special 
mention. This is the assumption that out-of-pocket costs to the traveler of pri- 
vate car rides and public transportation are always equal. There is no evidence 
that this assumption has been based on any analysis of the actual out-of-pocket 
costs that are likely to be incurred by the two modes of travel. Even more 
important, however, is the fact that no analysis appears to have been made at 
all of the relationship of out-of-pocket costs to be borne by the traveler as he 
makes his trip to the costs to be borne by the taxpayer who is supposed to pro- 
vide the highway facilities and share in the cost of railway construction. 

The unmanageable volume of travel demand which the mass transportation 
survey projects thus is the result of three basic weaknesses. First, the authors 
have based their analysis on a general development plan which their own plan- 
ners consider highly unsatisfactory. Second, they have all too readily accepted 
the continuing dominance of the private automobile in city traffic. Third, they 
have failed to relate the expected benefits to the costs involved in their proposals. 


SERIOUS COST CONSIDERATION LACKING 


The mass transportation survey recognizes that the price tag of $214 billion 
will be difficult to meet. But it makes no effort at all to relate that price tag to 
the units of transportation service for which it is to provide. We are not told 
how much it costs the community as a whole to provide each worker with the 
opportunity to reach a workplace of any kind he may desire within 30 or 45 
minutes from any place of residence he may choose. Nor are we told how much 
more expensive it is to provide that worker with the privilege of using his 
Car rather than public transportation. 

Surely, no one wants to restrict by regimentation the freedom to choose the 
Dlace of work and the place of residence, but that freedom of choice must be 
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associated with the cost involved. It is not sound to consider in this connection 
only the out-of-pocket costs to the individual traveler and to neglect the costs 
which the community will have to bear. In developing the proposals of the Mass 
transportation survey, however, no consideration at all was given to Costs 
Only after completion of the final proposal was an engineering estimate of costs 
made and some attention given to the question how these costs might be met— 
but not to the question whether these costs were justified by the expected 
benefits. 

The cost analysis made after completion of the engineering proposals was pro- 
vided by the Institute of Public Administration in the preliminary financia] and 
organization report supplied to the mass transportation survey last January but 
published only in August by your committee. This report points out that the 
projection of demand for transportation facilities assumes that such facilities 
will be provided irrespective of total cost or its incidence. It “ventures to gnesg 
that population growth and job opportunities would not be greatly affected py 
somewhat less opportunity for movement than that afforded by the engineer 
plan.” 

The institute recognizes that the freedom to live anywhere in the region, re. 
gardless of place of work, is a positive value but also that it is a very costly 
one. It points out that careful planning could help shape the region so as to 
induce many people to arrange to live closer to their jobs. The institute’s report 
also is the only one of those prepared in the course of the mass transportatiop 
survey which makes explicit the fact that “increasing the motor vehicles and 
roadways will not necessarily decrease congestion ; it may instead only increase 
the amount of travel per person in the region.” 

All these considerations would be highly important even if it were not diff- 
cult to meet the $214 billion price tag computed by the engineers. In fact, how. 
ever, it will be difficult. In some measure the difficulty is recognized in the 
final report of the mass transportation survey. It is far more sharply pointed 
out, however, in the report of the Institute of Public Administration which re. 
ceived only very limited attention in the preparation of the final proposals. 

Before the governments involved and their constituencies can be asked to 
assume this financial burden, they must be given a better understanding of the 
available alternatives than has been provided by the mass transportation survey, 
Many of the seemingly technical assumptions that have determined the results 
of the survey are, in fact, basic policy decisions. In a democratic society, such 
decisions must be made by the people or their chosen representatives. But they 
cannot be made intelligently if the choices are not made explicit. 


THE REAL CHALLENGE OF REGIONAL PLANNING 


The planners have clearly recognized the fact that a wide variety of public 
policies are interrelated and interdependent. The report on the general devel- 
opment plan acknowledges that transportation, water and sewage facilities, 
zoning, and other matters under Government jurisdiction all influence the over- 
all development of the region. Having recognized these important interrela- 
tionships, the end product of the survey appears to be based on the assumption 
that there will truly be no central planning and coordination and direction. In- 
stead, the transportation proposals largely assume that past trends will persist, 
undesirable as they may be, and provide for a transportation system in accord- 
ance with these undesirable trends irrespective of cost. 

I appeal to you gentlemen of this important committee and to the Congress to 
seek ways and means of coordinating all of the various jurisdictions and gov- 
ernmental agencies in this region. They must associate themselves together 
to arrive at a set of policies and actions which will result in an intelligent and 
truly regional development program of which sound transportation plans are 
an inherent component. There is no fundamental reason why the location of 
Government departments, of water supply and sewage systems and of transpor- 
tation facilities should not be tied together in a rational way which will minimize 
costs and maximize benefits. Indeed, there is every reason that this should be 
done. In a real sense, this is a challenge to your committee and to the Congress. 
It is a mistake to try to deal with this subject piecemeal, function by function, 
or service by service, without proper and effective coordination. 

Rather than establishing a Federal corporation which would be designed to 
execute the proposals of the mass transportation survey, Congress should lose 
no time in creating a governmental organization that can deal with all the 
problems of growth in the metropolitan area, including the transportation prob- 
lem. Such an organization was proposed by your committee in your final report 
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of last January in the form of the National Capital Metropolitan Council. If 
this Council is established promptly, the studies of the mass transportation sur- 
yey can be submitted to it as part of the basis for providing a more satisfactory 
solution of the transportation problem in the framework of a unified concept for 
the development of Washington as a livable city, worthy to be the Nation’s 
Capital and the center of the free world. 


The CHarrMAN. Now, may we proceed to the next witness, gentle- 


men ¢ 
Mr. Flanagan, are you next ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. FLANAGAN, VICE PRESIDENT, COMP- 
TROLLER, AND TREASURER, D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC. 


The CHarrMAN. Weare very happy to hear from you. 

Mr. Firanacan. My name is James H. Flanagan. I am vice presi- 
dent, comptroller and treasurer of D.C. Transit System, Inc. 

Since Mr. O. Roy Chalk, president of D.C. Transit System, Inc., has 
discussed the mass transportation survey plan in all of its aspects, I 
shall, with your permission, present my views on two phase which in- 
terest me particularly ; organization and financing. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to be critical, and if some of my state- 
ments appear to be a little sharp, please bear in mind that I am here 
as a representative of private industry, and I consider that private 
industry is being threatened by this legislation. 

Under the term of “Organization,” I have attempted to analyze and 
evaluate the plan’s proposals regarding the establishment of organiza- 
tional commissions against the background of experience I gained in 
this subject as Chairman of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia over a period of 11 years, plus almost 7 years as 
an officer of a regulated transit utility. 

On page 1 of the summary of recommendations contained in the mass 
transportation survey report, three organizational steps are recom- 
mended. 

First, the establishment of an interstate compact; second, the crea- 
tion of a temporary public corporation, which I understand would 
be a Federal creation. 

Third, the creation of a second interstate compact which would 
supplant and eliminate the first two creations. 

T shall not discuss at length the merits of House Joint Resolution 402 
which is designed to authorize the District of Columbia to enter into 
the first-described compact, as this legislation is now before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Suffice it to say that we of D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., have expressed strenuous objections to the approval of 
this compact before the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, of which the Honorable Edwin E. Willis is chairman. 

It is necessary, however, to touch upon the provisions of the pro- 
posed first compact in order to point out the utter confusion that 
could exist if the proposal to also create a temporary public (Federal) 
corporation were approved. 

he Commission to be created by the proposed interstate compact 
shall have the power to prescribe fares, regulations and practices; it 
shall have the power to establish through routes and joint fares for 
transportation subject to the act, and the regulations or practices 
affecting such fares, and the terms and conditions under which such 
through routes shall be operated. 
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The Commission shall also have the authority to require any person 
subject to the act to extend any existing service or provide any add}. 
tional service over additional routes. 

Bear in mind, please, that the transportation subject to the act jg 
that conducted within the metropolitan area. Then place yourself jp 
the position of D.C. Transit System, Inc., which conducts over 9 
percent of the total transit business in this area, but whose commis. 
sion representative, if the District of Columbia member may be go 
termed, has only one vote out of three. Perhaps then you will get ap 
inkling as to why we are deeply concerned about this particular piece 
of compact legislation. 

Now let us take a look at the second agency recommended in the 
report, which is termed a “temporary public corporation.” This 
would be a Federal agency. It would have authority to acquire 
rights-of-way for transit facilities and construct them in the District 
of Columbia; but not in Maryland and Virginia unless the authorities 
in those States approved. Apparently, the Federal agency would not 
be subject to the authority of the interstate compact commission. The 
Federal agency could construct facilities that could operate in direet 
competition with the District transit system. As this agency would 
have authority to operate its own facilities, it could establish rates 
that would ruin the local system within a very short period of time, 

It has been said, and I repeat, that the principal aim of the trans- 
portation plan is public ownership. Between the two bodies I have 
just discussed, it would not take long to accomplish this end. 

However, let’s take a quick look at the third recommendation. A 
third body, identified as “a second interstate compact” would come 
along after the first two bodies had completely fouled up everything, 
and gobble up both of them. First, let me say that it appears the 
drafters of this third recommendation are aware of the fact that it 
would be many years before such an interstate compact could be estab- 
lished. In my opinion, the prospects of ever establishing such a com- 
pact commission are nonexistent. I shall mention just one reason for 
my opinion. I cannot visualize a group of States buying out or 
arranging to pay for the very expensive transit system which it is 
contemplated the proposed Federal agency will have constructed be- 
fore the last interstate compact is entered into. Such an action would 
be so contrary to nature as to be out of the question. 

In trying to think these recommendations through, I can come to only 
one conclusion—and that is, that if Congress stevie them, the year 
1980 will come and go and efforts will still be underway to get all these 
public bodies set up and functioning. 

I have said before that I do not believe in being critical unless I have 
something to offer in place of that which I criticize. In this instance, 
my recommendation is that every effort be made to establish one 
agency, if a control agency is required, to establish one agency with 
adequate powers to acquire and construct the necessary rights-of-way 
and equipment, and to provide for operation by a private firm in 
conjunction with the facilities already in existence ; and, incidentally, 
as an aid to that one ownership of all transportation facilities within 
this area would be very helpful. 

_.There is one other angle to this regulatory problem that I should 
like to explore with you. I have heard that one of the reasons given 
for the establishment of an interstate compact commission is the exist- 
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four regulatory agencies having jurisdiction over transit com- 
— this aii which would be replaced by one. We have pointed 
out in our Memora ndum to the subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary that actually, instead of replacing four existing agencies by 
one, House Joint Resolution 402, which is designed to authorize the 
District of Columbia to enter into the compact, adds a fifth regulatory 
agency to the four already in existence, leaving some of the regulatory 
authority of each of the four agencies unchanged or only partly 

ified. 

cow, let us look at the existing setup, and see whether the need 
to change anything is very pressing. ' at. 

Ican speak for my own company. We have an efficient organization 
and we furnish adequate service. The rates charged for service are 
reasonable. If demands arise for extensions of service, they are met 

romptly. We explore possibilities for reasonable extensions of serv- 
ice on our own. If the service is within the District of Columbia, we 
submit to regulation by the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In Maryland, we are regulated by the Public 
Service Commission of that State. We have plans for extensive fur- 
ther development of service in Maryland, and I confidently expect full 
cooperation from the commission in that State. Rate cases receive 
intensive study from the commissions in both jurisdictions, affording 
full protection to the riding public. 

I don’t care what form a new regulatory body may take or be given. 
It cannot possibly give the public better protection than now provided, 
nor can it supervise as adequately or with as little annoyance and 
inconvenience to the operating companies. 

I have not mentioned the Commonwealth of Virginia, because the 
only operations we conduct in Virginia consist of a small amount of 
contract work with the Government and some incidental sightseeing 
work. However, my views as to the participation of the Common- 
wealth of Virignia in the proposed interstate compact were expressed 
before Representative Willis’ subcommittee. They were not favorable. 

As for the Interstate Commerce Commission, our relations with 
that Commission are cordial, they do not consume a great deal of time 
or cause much inconvenience to D.C. Transit, and the creation of a 
new compact commission would not improve upon this situation. 

Therefore, I respectfully request the members of this committee to 
recognize that, at best, running a good transit company is a very 
difficult task, and I also ask that you keep it simple as it is today, 
from the regulatory angle. 

I would like to take not too much time in discussing the financing 
proposed. 

he mass transportation survey report wisely points out the tre- 
mendous problems which would be involved in financing the recom- 
mended transportation system. 

In my opinion, the report is not so wise in holding out any hope 
that the necessary financing could be accomplished. 

When I read of the difficulties the District of Columbia government 
encounters every year when it attempts to persuade the Federal Gov- 
ernment to live up to its obligations in this city, even to the tune of 
one or two millions of dollars, I shudder to think of the difficulties to 


be overcome in obtaining hundreds of millions of dollars for local 
improvements. 
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It is very difficult to determine from the report where the Federa} 
contribution ends and the States take up the burden. As a matter 
of fact, it is very difficult to analyze anything in this report because the 
details are lacking, and the term “broad brush” has been applied, and 
that is about what has been done in dealing with dollars. 

But it is perfectly obvious that any assumptions based upon in. 


creases in taxes for the businesses and residents of the District of | 
Columbia while the effect of the plan would be to cause greater | 


decentralization, lacks realism. 

In its summary, on page 7, the report states that the estimated cost 
of the recommended transportation system is approximately $25 
billion. Beyond that declaration, nothing seems clear. The point js 
made that about $500 million worth of the new highway system will 


not be covered by the present highway construction programs, but no | 


adequate method of taking care of this deficit is recommended. 
The summarization regarding the financing of express transit facili- 
ties is really frightening. We are told that the net annual deficit 


would amount to about $16.1 million in 1980, when conditions would | 


be at their best, for which a new source of funds would be needed, 
The intervening period, before the year 1980 is reached, would cer. 
tainly provide a nightmare for anyone charged with the responsibility 
of making ends meet. 

I would like to use just a few examples of flagrant disregard of 
economic facts of life, particularly in a study which ostensibly js 
prepared for the purpose of planning for the future. 

On page 75 of the report, this statement is found: 

Operating costs of the recommended transit system were estimated on the 
basis of 1958 prices and wage scales and the high standards of service described 
in chapter VI. 

At another point in the report I think it is also indicated that the 
costs of equipment are based upon present-day costs. 

With regard to D.C. Transit System, Inc., alone, the facts are: 

The hourly wage rate of union operators, at December 31, 1958, was 
$2.33. During the year 1959, from January 1 to October 31, this 
hourly wage rate was raised 61% cents, so that it became $2.3914 an 
hour. DG. Transit System, Inc. has just entered into a new 3-year 
contract under which 20 cents an hour additional will be granted as 
regular wage increases, and 6 cents an hour will be given as cost-of- 
living increases. Thus, from 1958 to 1962, wages will increase 3214 
cents, or roughly 1414 percent. As each cent of wage increase costs 
the company about $63,000, without considering salary adjustments, 
it will be seen that the upward adjustments in just this short period 
will amount to over $2 million. Salary adjustments for nonunion 
employees over the same period will cost at least $600,000. Pension 
costs, health and welfare, and other fringe benefits will aggregate 
another $1 million, at the very least. And it looks to me as though 
the union plans to be around between now and 1980, but the effect of 
any such increase as that is not reflected in this study. 

If present-day costs of vehicles form the basis for any of the esti- 
mates, I think it is fair to state that with the passage of the years, costs 
will increase to such an extent that the overall estimate of cost should 
be increased from $2.5 billion to a figure between $4 and $5 billion. 
Again, let me give a few illustrations to support my opinion. 
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Twenty-five years ago, the streetcars which we operate cost $17,000 
each. Fifteen years ago they cost $20,000 each. Today the price tag 
would be between $40,000 and $50,000. 

As for buses, we purchased the most modern type of equipment 20 
years ago at a cost of $11,000 a bus. Ten years ago, the cost was 
$18,000. We have just received 75 new buses that cost us $32,000 each. 

There is no reason for optimism that similar rises in costs will not 
be experienced between now and 1980. 

As a further indication of how costs get away from us, I am told 
that about 10 years ago New York City floated a bond issue of $500 
million to provide funds to construct a Second Avenue subway. By 
the time they got around to commencing construction, costs had risen 
to such an extent that the project was abandoned. 

There is a suggestion in the report relating to transit facilities that 
should make the taxpayers of this area sit up and take notice. That 
is, that 5 percent bonds be issued (I judge in the neighborhood of $500 
million) in the face of an estimate that, as I have just pointed out, the 
transit operations will have an enormous annual deficit even at maxi- 
mum use in 1980. To be blunt, I am of the opinion that, with almost 
three-quarters of a million dollars to spend, the committees that for- 
mulated this plan should have directed the services of the best brains 
in the country, which were available to them, for the purpose of pre- 
paring a sound plan of financing, starting now. My job as fiscal offi- 
cer of my company is to tell my president and directors how much 
they can spend and how payment can be made. In a proposal such as 
we are discussing, the taxpayers and the interested communities have 
a right to expect a simple presentation that will give them the same 
types of answers. 

I cannot help but wonder if the planners contemplate that the an- 
nual deficit from operations will be made up by the establishment of 
toll gates on some of the highways to be constructed. If this is in the 
minds of any of them, they owe it to all concerned to disclose it. 

Just the recital of these few facts demonstrated, to me, the imprac- 
ticality of putting into effect the recommendations contained in the 
report. 

However, if my remarks have not been convincing, I respectfully 
suggest that the members of this committee read once more the dis- 
cussion in chapter VII, “Finance and Organization,” found on pages 
73 and 74 of the report. After considering the recital of the financing 
difficulties faced, not only by the Federal Government, but by the 
District of Columbia and the State of Maryland and the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, I doubt very much that you will obtain much com- 
fort from this forthright appraisal. I did not. 

Here again I am faced with the need to recommend something to 
replace that which I have criticized. My recommendation is that pri- 
vate ownership be encouraged to expand through the granting of sub- 
sidies to make up unavoidable losses on desirable but nonproductive 
lines; and that all highway planning take into consideration such im- 
provement in the speed of transit vehicles that customers will be at- 
tracted to the service in greater numbers. In this sentence I refer par- 
ticularly to the highway planning and construction going on at this 
moment. 


_ 1 do not think adequate preparation is being made for the use of 
high-speed mass transit vehicles. 
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For example, construction of median strips in the new highways 
now being constructed will save untold millions to be spent for correc. 
tive purposes later. In this connection, I call the attention of the 


members of this committee to the fact that D.C. Transit System, Ine, | 


has 400 comfortable, high-speed streetcars that are doomed because 
of congressional action. The city of Chicago has demonstrated that 


the use of rapid rail vehicles on median strip constructed in connee. | 


tion with many-laned highways produces an increase in use of transit 
vehicles far more favorable than the increase obtained from regular 
traffic lanes adjacent thereto. 

In conclusion, I desire to express the opinion that badly planned 
financing would have the worst possible effects and might doom at the 
outset any major plans for extension of a transportation system. 

I thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Flanagan. 

Now, Mr. Spear, you are in the cleanup position here. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY SPEAR, COUNSEL, D.C. TRANSIT 
SYSTEM, INC. 


Mr. Spear. Mr. Chairman, I will do my best to be very brief. 

I do not have a prepared statement. 

I would prefer at the conclusion of my testimony to submit to the 
committee in due course a legal memorandum on such issues as the 
committee feels I have raised that require further briefing. 

We do have a legal memorandum which will be passed out, Mr. 
Chairman, on the identical legal issues that were raised in the com- 
pact resolution, House Joint Resolution 402. I will make reference 
to it, that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Just refer to it. There is need for us to go over 
that ground which is before two other independent legislative com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Spear. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, at the outset that the 
House Committee on the Judiciary is not considering or did not con- 
sider the substantive matters of the compact legislation that affected 
the internal transportation system of the District of Columbia, but 
was only concerned in the constitutional phases that the Judiciary 
Committee usually considers under compact resolutions. 

Congressman Willis, at the time, indicated specifically that he was 
not prepared to consider the debate on the substance or the form of 
that compact. 

However, that is before the other committee and we will make an 
effort to have those hearings continued, as I believe they were planned 
to be, and will be for the purpose of considering substance. 

May I point out though at the outset that not very much attention 
has been given in these hearings to the form or the legal issues raised 
by the proposed plan. 

Much has been said about the so-called Federal corporation. This 
is only step No. 2. 

As Mr. Flanagan pointed out, there are three stages proposed here: 
Compact No. 1, House Joint Resolution 402, in other words, that Mr. 


Foley spoke about this morning; Federal corporation, which is th 


subject of the proposed authority; and compact No. 2. 
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The Federal corporation is directly intended to—and there are no 
bones made about it—to be a temporary corporation. It is given 
powers to condemn, but it is known to be destined ultimately for tran- 
sition into a compact Authority. my 

We submit that if compact Authorities, be they House Joint Reso- 
lution 402, compact No. 1, or the compact that is the desired ultimate 
objective at the end of the line, compact No. 2 in 1980 or some such are 
themselves improper, illegal, unconstitutional, it is the province of this 
committee to consider that fact because if compact No. 2, the ultimate, 
js unconstitutional as an improper delegation of control over Congress’ 
ward, the District of Columbia, to a tristate commission, which we 
believe it is, that it is unconstitutional and an improper delegation, 
then the temporary corporation, the purpose of which is transitional, 
directed toward that compact No. 2, would be equally unconstitutional, 
and we are prepared to brief that subject. 

Let me then direct my attention to the legal issues raised by both 
the Federal corporation and compact No. 2. 

I would like to discuss both legal implications of form and sub- 
stance of the proposed transportation plan. 

In the first place, the franchise granted to D.C. Transit in 1956 
gives D.C. Transit an exclusive franchise for at least 20 years, and as 
long, we believe, as D.C. Transit is doing a good job. _ . 

The proposed plan makes no provision for satisfying D.C. Transit 
as to its private property rights. 

We believe then that in its present form it represents a breach of 
contract, a breach of the franchise, and hence a violation of the terms 
of the contract to which Congress is committed. 

There are Supreme Court cases on this subject where the franchise, 
which is a contract between the Congress and D.C. Transit, is breached, 
and no adequate compensation is given and no due process for com- 
pensation ; it is unconstitutional, and we have cases from the Supreme 
Court which we will submit to the committee in due course. 

The chairman will remember sitting in the conference committee 
before which Mr. Chalk and myself appeared about 3 years ago in the 
Capitol in the Senate wing on the subject of franchise at which, in 
good faith, both sides negotiated and undertook commitments for a 
period of time which the proposed plan now, with one broad sweep, 
attempts to breach and violate. 

Therefore, the proposed plan is both a breach of contract giving 
rise to a cause of action for damages in the eyes of the law, and it is 
equally unconstitutional to the extent that no adequate provision is 
made for the pursuit of adequate remedy by D.C. Transit. 

There is a major area beyond the contract, the franchise issue, 
which has not been adequately considered by any of the organizations 
or committees that have considered this, and that is the unconstitu- 
tional nature of the plan apart from the breach of the franchise. 

We believe that the Congress has a trusteeship over the District of 
Columbia which is very serious and which must be taken in all of 
the implications of trusteeships. 

The District of Columbia, in the eyes of the Constitution, in the 
Constitutional Convention, was created for the benefit of the 50 States, 
and the Supreme Court again has in several opinions held that the 
District could not or that—that the District must be operated for the 
benefit of all 50 States, not to the advantage of any one or two and, in 
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particular, that Congress could not delegate to the control of one or 
more of the States control over the District at the expense of the other 
of the 50 States. The District serves the function of the seat of the 
National Government. The transportation system is vital to the 
National Government. 


However, when the transportation plan is adopted with the interests | 


of one State particularly, be it Virginia or Maryland, beneficial or in 


preference to that of the jocal inhabitants of the District of Columbia | 


in which the Nation has a stake, it would be then unconstitutional, 

In effect, what the testimony of Virginian representatives amounted 
to yesterday, before this committee, is that Virginia does not want 
to give up any of its jurisdiction to a Federal corporation or, in fact, 
Mr. Chairman, ultimately to any compact commission. 

This is one of the problems of compact No. 1 and of No. 2. Yet it 
wants to exercise contro] over transportation within the District, 

Now, without going into an evaluation of the position of Virginia, 
which this committee will evaluate, it clearly violates the intent of 
the creation of the District of Columbia for the benefit of the 48 States 
to accept without challenge the position of the Representatives of the 
State of Virginia, because this plan is intended to include all trans. 
portation of the Greater Washington area. It is intended to include 
transportation both interstate and intrastate within the District, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

Now, Virginia, in compact No. 1, and by testimony yesterday, with- 
in the Federal corporation, and in compact No. 2, opposes any attempt 
of a Federal agency or even a tristate compact commission, made up 
of its members, to regulate intra- Virginia transportation. 

We submit that such a restriction on the operations of a tristate 
compact commission or a Federal corporation, would render that com- 
mission unconstitutional. 

I would like to direct attention to the—— 

The Cuarrman. May I ask you a question at this point? 

Mr. Spear. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. You question the constitutionality through the cor- 
poration or a compact duly entered into insofar as it relates to inter. 
state in the three areas? 

Mr. Spear. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman, if one of the signatories to 
that or one of the bodies sitting on the board of directors, if it isa 
Federal corporation, and controlling it, has not given up the same 
amount of jurisdiction or authority or sovereignty as the other two 
subjects, namely, the District and Maryland. 

This is a very serious problem, and I do not think this committee 
or the House committee has yet grappled with it to the extent that 
Virginia continues to persist in reserving sovereignty over intrastate 
matters, and I believe the Supreme Court will throw out the effort 
of all these years of work and, might I add on that point that the 
committee report and the institute report, on the proposals of the 
plan, compact No. 1, Federal corporation, compact No. 2, make it clear, 
I think, that in any event compact No. 1 is already a dead duck, because 
it serves no purpose, Mr. Chairman. It is a waste of time which cre 
ates legal complications, which will only delay the next stage, and! 
would suggest that in terms of the legality of this, if the committe 
were to take the entire project, grapple with it and come up with one | 
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solution, the legal problems raised, the unconstitutional problems, 
would be significantly diminished. 

But to create compact No. 1, just because somebody wants some 
action as a result of 5 years of study, without looking to the ultimate 
objective, which is, perhaps, compact No. 2, is a temporary expedient 
which might raise serlous questions as to its legality because of its 
interim nature. 

This point particularly pertains, I started to say, to the Federal 
corporation. = = 

The constitutionality of the Federal corporation or of Federal cor- 
porations generally, has been widely upheld. I do not argue here that 
Federal corporations are unconstitutional. That argument was made 
a hundred years ago. The Federal corporation is a valid Federal 
agency today, generally regarded as a Federal agency. But when its 
powers of condemnation, which have also been upheld, are for a tem- 
porary purpose, Mr. Chairman, this issue has not yet been tested, and 
I would submit that the cases would lead to the conclusion that a 
condemnation procedure for a Federal corporation which is interim 
in nature by itself would make the condemnation procedure unconsti- 
tutional. ieee. 

When, on top of it, the ultimate objective is a compact No. 2, the 
legality of which is dubious, the legal issue is compounded because 
of the ultimate objective. 

If the ultimate objective is illegal, all steps along the way would 
have to fall under the same challenge. 

Might I point out that the plan presently is, in effect, the equivalent 
of expanding the borders of the District of Columbia to the Greater 
Washington metropolitan area, 

I would suggest that that ought to be given serious legal considera- 
tion, because if that is not possible, if legally that is not possible, 
then doing that which accomplishes the same objective would fall 
for the same legal reasons and, of course, we are well aware that our 
neighboring States, Virginia and Maryland are not going to stand 
very long for ceding some of their territory to, in effect, the larger 
and enlarged, shall we say, District of Columbia. 

Yet, that is what, by means which purport to be legal and con- 
stitutional, this temporary Federal corporation and this compact 
commission No. 2, would purport to do, and if they cannot do it 
one way, they cannot do it another way. 

I would suggest that the committee then direct its attention to 
the possibilities, either of enlarging this District area, if that is what 
is the objective, and if it cannot 1 it, to regard the present means, 
at least, by Federal corporation condemnation and public ownership 
of the facilities, as equally invalid and illegal. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to have the particular legal issues 
raised that the committee is concerned about, summarized or, shall 
we say, highlighted by the committee, and we will attempt to brief 
them before the hearings are published. 

But we would like to point out that the committee should give 
serious attention to this three-step procedure, and in terms of the 
legality of it, the form of it, direct its attention to the final objective, 
and then work backwards and see if any of the interim steps can 
stand up under the illegality of compact commission No. 2. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Spear. You do raise some per. 
lexing, as well as intriguing, legal questions, and I am sure at 
east the chairman is not in position to comment on them at this time, 

I think it does require some further research and study. 

Thank you very much. 

Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Spear. Yes, sir. 

We will submit, with the permission of the chairman, a legal 
memorandum on the points raised. 

The CHarmrman. And after we review this I think we will try to 
highlight the points on which we would like to have you comment, 

Now, Mr. Chalk, I think there may be some questions indicated, 

Does this complete your presentation? I am going to first defer 
to the other members of the committee—let me just ask this one 
question. This issomething that keeps bothering me. 

Occasionally I ride out to Silver Spring on this speedliner at Union 
Station, which is just one block from here. I think it is an excellent 
service. It takes you 13 minutes. I think they charge you 34 cents, 
I do not know how anybody could beat that type of rapid transit 
service. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have that type of service just 
1 block from here, right out to Silver Spring—and I see the reporter 
smiling because we ride the same speedliner occasionally—and then 
it goes on up to Forest Glen, Capital View, and Kensington, Garret 
Park, and Rockville, and it is a very, very fine service, it seems to me, 
Now, we happen to have representatives who were before us yester- 
day of the B. & O. who testified something to the effect that they were 
carrying some 975,000 people per year, I think, in 1930, and it has 
dwindled down now to something like 250,000 people, off 75 percent, 

Now, my query is this: If the people now do not use that type of 
service, what makes you think they are going to use this monorail 
type of service that you are suggesting? This monorail, if it went 
right out from here to Silver Spring, would not get me out one bit 
faster than the speedliner on the B. & O. would it, faster or cheaper? 
I am just wondering what this does that the speedliner on the rail- 
road right now does notdo. What would it do? 

Mr. Cuarx. It would give you a faster ride; it would give youa 
safer ride; it would give you a modern vehicle as compared with the 
present vehicle on which you travel. It would give you, in every re- 
spect, a more comfortable ride. 

These are the improvements that monorail stands for. 

This does not mean that it will not—it will merely prove the fact 
that you are riding from point A to point B. It aneky proves that 
because the lack of service, possibly, on this commuter system, you 
have a lack of patronage, and I’m not saying, and it might well be 
worthy of exploration, to take a railroad such as you describe, with 
adequate service, that you might have substantial patronage. 

So I would not throw out that suggestion as a bad one. 

I merely say that if you do wish to have a railroad, at least let it 
be modern, let it be clean, let it be fast, let it be safe, and let it be 
beautiful. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the speedliner meets all of those. I 
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than 13 minutes from here to Silver Spring. I think you can go that 
fast in a helicopter. 

Mr. Cuarx. If you do it, however, let it be part of a unified sys- 
tem that will operate economically and in the best interests of the 

ublic on a farewise basis. 

The CuHarrMAN. My point is, if you have that service available now, 
and people are not using it—you say it is due to the fact that it is 
not modern or it is not fast enough or possibly the fares are too 
high; is that what you are indicating? 

Mr. Cuatx. That might be all right for the segment that it oper- 
ates on. We are now talking about a much larger segment, the seg- 
ment that covers areas not presently serviced by this particular run 
or spur that you are talking about. 

The CuatrMan. I think one of your monorail presentations takes 
you up almost parallel. 
~ Mr. Cuatx. That would be without interchanging to another por- 
tion of the system. As part of an integrated system, what you are 
talking about is excellent. But it does not happen to be part of an 
integrated system, and it would require a change. In other words, 
not everyone wants to terminate at the point where you terminate 
presently. There are others that wish to go beyond. 

Now, as an integrated portion of a total system operating as one, I 
would say there is merit to utilizing present facilities. I have said 
that before. I think that was one of my points. Let us not throw 
away present facilities for new ones. 

But if you must have new ones, if you want progress, if you want 
a better type of system, then let us build a new one. But, if you re- 
member, my proposal was, first, take a look and see what we have got, 
and improve that; improve it by regulation, if you will, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Thank you. 

Congressman McMillan ? 

Representative McMirxian. I would like to state, Mr. Spear, that 
this committee has a long way to go yet, and I do not think we are 
proposing anything at these hearings. 

Your statement intimated that this committee might be proposing 
some type of legislation here. 

Mr. Spear. I did not mean 

Representative McMinian. We will have our day in court later. 
We are giving you people your day in court now, and you can rest 
assured before anything comes out of this survey or study it will be 
thoroughly gone into. 

Mr. Srear. Mr. Chairman, I did not mean to imply that this com- 
mittee had made recommendations. I did want to point out that the 
House Judiciary Committee that is considering House Joint Resolu- 
tion 402 did not, during the day I was there, consider the substance 
of the matter as it affects the District of Columbia, but only that phase 
of it which represents the Judiciary Committee concern; namely, Is 
there a conflict between the different States or the 48 States on this 
particular subject? 

So we are very much concerned, and we hope both this committee 
and the House Judiciary Committee will hear ultimately the sub- 
stantive factors, considerations, not only in compact No. 2, in the Fed- 


eral corporation, which is step No. 2 we are talking about today, but 
also in compact No. 1. 
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The Cuatrman. Congressman Smith ? 

Representative Smrru. Mr, Chalk, these models of the monoraj] 
that have been presented to the committee are very intriguing, but we 
are told at the same time that one had been in operation in Germany 
for something like 50 years. 


Now, if that is the case, what is the matter with it that it has not 


progressed any further than one operation in 50 years? 

Mr. Cuarx. Well, it is just a matter of bringing it uptodate. That 
monorail is just a different version of the old railroad operating on one 
track. 

Now, here we have a completely modern illustration of what can 
be, with light metals, light materials. It is an all-aluminum body, 
This is made in such fashion that the safety factor predominates, [t 
is impossible to get this off the track. This has many modern new 
features. 

Representative Smrru. The point I am making, though, is that you 
have not gotten the scheme off the ground; you have not gotten any 
customers. . 

Mr. Cuarx. Well, that is why we are here, sir, to propose that it 
gets off the ground with the assistance of the Congress, if 1t is deemed 
necessary to go from our present system to another system, such as 
rapid transit, a rapid transit system. 

tepresentative SmirH. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions, Congressman Smith? 

Representative Smirn. No. 

The Cuatrrman. Congressman Broyhill ? 

tepresentative Broynmn. Mr. Chairman, I think all of the testi- 
mony presented here this morning was most informative and most 
interesting. 

Mr. Spear, I do not know whether you intended it or not, but you 
made some very goods points here this morning that could be used 
against home rule. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Spear. Let me say, Mr. Congressman, that many of the issues 
are not dissimilar. 

Representative Broruity. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement 
that Mr. Chalk made, that he and his organization were not con- 
sulted by these people who prepared this plan, I would like to ask that 
our staff make the same inquiry of the other operators in the area, the 
Virginia companies, which testified yesterday, and the railroad com- 
panies, to determine whether any of the operating companies here in 
the area were consulted by those planners. 

I am rather appalled to find they did not consult with the people 
who are actually experienced in the problems and difficulties of 
operating a transit system. 

The Cuatrman. I may be able to answer the question right now. 

Mr. Gutheim informs me that was one of our reasons for the in- 
vitation of those in the mass transportation field at the present time 
We felt there was a weakness in the overall mass transportation study 
in not inviting all of the various carriers in the area, because they 

were the buses and the rails and the transit system, and my under 
standing is that none of them were invited or participated in any of 
the mass transportation studies. 
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If I am in error, we have Mr. Bartholemew with us—he was here— 
but my understanding is that they did not participate in those hear- 
ings and that is the buses, the rails, and the transit system. 

[ am glad to have the record corrected if I am in error. ; 

Mr. Srear. May I add, on compact No. 1, House Joint Resolution 
402, no hearings were held in Virginia before it passed the Virginia 
Legislature; no hearings were held in Maryland before it passed 
the Maryland Legislature; and it was attempted to railroad—excuse 
me—to speed it through the House Judiciary Committee without any 
hearings on the substance of it, and there is some doubt yet whether 
there will be a hearing on the substance of it, SO there have been no 
hearings on the substance of House Joint Resolution 402, the Compact 
Commission No. 1, as to the District of Columbia. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Broyhill, I think, was questioning. 

Representative Broruity. Mr. Chalk, on page 2 of your statement, 
where you referred to the legislation which granted the franchise to 
the D.C. Transit System, you added, I think, to your prepared state- 
ment, that in addition to what you were supposed to do, you were also 
given the authority or request to plan for transportation in the met- 
ropolitan area. Did I understand you correctly ? 

Mr. Cuatk. Yes; it was implicit in the franchise. 

Representative Broyniii. It was implicit in the franchise? 

Mr. Cuatk. That is correct. 

Representative Broruiy. That you do plan for transportation fa- 
cilities elsewhere in the metropolitan area ? 

Mr. Cuatx. Within the area that was granted us under the 
franchise. 

Representative Broyuiy. I must have misunderstood you. 

Mr. Cuarx. I was only referring to that area that was described 
in the franchise, in the District of Columbia and its environs. 

Representative Broyuity. With regard to extending this monorail 
service from one end to the suburban areas, do you suggest, in your 
proposal that you extend your other operations into the suburban 
areas ? 

Mr. Cuarx. Yes; I would recommend that as the most efficient 
manner of operating it, if I were asked, I would recomemnd that the 
most efficient manner of operating it would be a unified system into 
the outlying areas. 

Representative Broyrii. Well, now, one of the objections you 
point out, insofar as a publicly owned and operated system is con- 
cerned, is that such a system would subject the privately operated 
companies to a feeder line service, which would be unprofitable. 

Now, in your proposal, are you not actually planning to go out into 
the suburban areas with express lines, and so forth, and then subject 
the local companies out there to a feeder line system which would be 
unprofitable ? 

Mr. Cuarx. No; I am suggesting that there be one system. 

Representative Broynity. One ownership? 

Mr. Cuatx. That we operate the feeder as well as the trunk. 

Representative Broyu1i.. How do you propose to get control of the 
other companies? Have you discussed this with them ? 

Mr. Cuatk. Yes, I have. 
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Representative Broynitit. What was their response ? 

Mr. Cuatk. We are ina discussion stage, sir. 

Representative Broyuiii. Have you received an impression from 
them ? 

Mr. Cuatx. We are negotiating this as an objective. 

Representative Broyniitn. The subsidy that you speak of now——~ 

Mr. Cuatx. Subject, of course, to the regulatory agencies. 

Representative Broyuitn. The subsidy that you speak of, or, pos- 
sibly, the construction of the monorail and other facilities, is that jn 
the form of—I think you did mention something about a guaranteed 
loan, something like those under the National Housing Act. 

Mr. Cuatx. I was suggesting a national monorail act if it were in- 
tended that we have more advanced types of rapid transit. 

Representative Broynm.. Would that be in the form of a loan, a 
guaranteed loan, from the Government, or a complete grant of funds? 

Mr. Cuatx. It would be a combination of private investment, that 
is, equity moneys from private sources; for example, on a $250 million 
investment that I suggested, the proporation that I would suggest 
would be about $50 million of equity moneys, about $200 million of 
mortgage funds guaranteed by the U.S. Government. 

Representative Broruii. Then it is not an outright handout, 
merely a guaranteed loan? 

Mr. Cuax. No, sir; I would be against that. 

Representative Broyuiiyi. All right. 

One more question, Mr. Chairman, and I am very happy that Mr, 
Robert Nathan was with you today. I know that he is recognized as 
a well-known economist, 1f not nationally known economist, and cer- 
tainly one with very progressive ideas and forward-looking thinking. 

Did I understand, Mr. Nathan, that you feel free enterprise can 
and should operate the public transportation system here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital ? 

Mr. Naruan. Yes; I have no question about that. I think only 
if there is definite evidence, Mr. Broyhill, that they cannot efficiently 
and effectively operate and cannot serve the need, then should any 
consideration be possibly given to public ownership, and only as an 
absolute last resort. 

Representative Broynitu. And you feel they can do it ? 

Mr. Natuan. I very strongly feel they can. 

I think there are problems of relating benefits to costs or fares to 
costs, but I think that, as I have observed the operations of D.C. 
Transit in the last 3 years, I have great confidence, frankly, Mr. Con- 
gressman, that they can do it. 

Representative Broyumx. I do not want to put words in your 
mouth. 

Mr. Narnan. No. 

Representative Broru1iL. But would you say that looking toward 


free enterprise, private enterprise, to develop and improve the trans- | 


portation system here would not be reactionary thinking? 
Mr. Natwan. Not atall. 
Representative Broyuiiy. That is all. 
The Cuarman. Was that all, Congressman Broyhill? 
Representative BrorHiu. Yes. 
The CuarrmMan. Congressman McMillan? 
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Representative McMitxan. I want to ask Mr. Flanagan one ques- 
tion. I realize, Mr. Flanagan, under this recent franchise act we 
enacted here in Congress that we are compelling you people to remove 
the streetcar tracks within a certain time. 

At the last count I made IT had over 5,000 cards and letters from 
people in the District asking that I intercede in an effort to amend this 
act, giving you people the authority to continue the streetcars. 

How do you feel about amending this act and giving you an 
opportunity to give people the right to ride the streetcars? 

Mr. Franacan. I have taken the attitude, Mr. Congressman, that 
Mr. Chalk accepted a franchise. We have been approached by many 
citizens asking that we aid them in appearing before Congress and 
having it amended. : 

We do not think that is appropriate for D.C. Transit to take that 
action in view of the acceptance of the franchise with its terms. 

Representative McMuttan. I just wanted to ask you: Are the street- 
cars paying their way? y0 soem gel 

Mr. Franacan. I will say this, as a personal opinion; I think it is 
a shame that such economic value as is still remaining in our 400 
streetcars should be thrown down the drain, and that is about what is 
now happening. 

Representative McMitian. Would you agree to extending this until 
we get this transportation problem settled ? ] 

Mr. Franacan. I’msorry, Mr. McMillan, I did not hear that. 

Representative McMinian. I say, would you agree to continuing 
the streetcars until we get this transportation problem settled or 
further along, at least ? 

Mr. Firanacan. We have a vital problem, Mr. Congressman, and 
the answer to it appears to depend upon the speed with which we 
accomplish the edict laid down by Congress. 

We want to establish here in the District the gross operating ratio 
method of determining rate of return, and the Commission has been 
very reluctant to consider it until such time as we make more progress 
in converting from streetcars to buses. 

The establishment—to us the establishment of the gross operating 
ratio method is vital. 

Mr. Chalk, as you know, has committed himself to over $9 million 
worth of new buses. Pretty soon we will be up to our necks in the 
building of a new bus-maintenance base to replace that which was con- 
demned in Southwest Washington. That will cost, with the land, at 
least $8 million, and this is no time to restrict the transit company in 
its earnings. 

If the people around here want a transit company, and we are going 
to fight very hard to persuade the Commission that now is the time 
to give us a gross operating ratio, and in support of that we want to 
be able to prove that we have converted up to the point that the Com- 
mission has indicated is necessary before they will consider giving us 
that authority. So your question is a very difficult one for me to 
answer. 

Representative McMuxan. I do not think anyone wants to restrict 
yourearnings. We want to help you, if we can. 

Mr. Franacan. Thank you, sir. 

Representative McMitian. Thank you. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Gutheim, would you care to ask a few ques. 
tions? 

Mr. Guruem. Mr. Chairman, in consideration of the lateness of 
the hour and the other obligations which the committee faces, it seems 
to me that I would do well to withhold any questions that I could very 
well obtain answers to directly from the parties concerned. 

I would, however, like to make one statement that it seems to me 
must be made in justice to the mass-transportation survey people. 

First, I would like to correct any misconception you gentlemen may 
have, or members of the public, in general, may have, that the mags. 
transportation survey plan is a product of this committee’s work. It 
isnot. It is a product of the National Capital Planning Commission 
and the Regional Planning Council. This committee has not taken g 
position on it at all. 

The second thing which I would like to say is that in April of 1958 
our committee published an evaluation of the status and prospects of 
the mass-transportation survey. This was widely reported in the 
press. It was the subject of a public document by the committee. 

At that time all elements in this community were put on notice of 
what was happening in terms of the making of the mass-transportation 
plans. 

I believe that it would be appropriate, Mr. Chalk, if you gave us 
some indication, or, Mr. Flanagan, who testified at the hearings con- 
ducted by this committee on the plan a year ago, if you gave us some 
indication of what initiative, if any, you had shown after that time in 
order to make your case, so to speak, to the planners of this city. Did 
you do anything? 

Mr. Fianacan. I did not approach any of the planners with a view 
to requesting them to permit us to participate in their determina- 
tions, Mr. Gutheim. If anybody else in the organization did, I do not 
know of it. 

Mr. GutHem. You are not altogether unknown people, and it seems 
to me you are not without admiration for the progressiveness with 
which you have operated your company; and it seems to me this is 
something that you would do well to cover in your presentation. 

Mr. Franacan. I think that is part of the answer to your question, 
though, Mr. Gutheim. 

Mr. Chalk has gone forward on his own initiative, expanding and 
improving the service and facilities which we have to offer. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman McMillan ? 

Representative McMitian. Mr. Chairman, that was the complaint 
I had when I mentioned it to Mr. Spear a while ago. 

It seemed that most of the statements that were directed at this 
committee by Mr. Chalk were with respect to this report and survey, 
and I am certain I had nothing to do with this planning report which 
has been considered by our committee this week. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. I did not direct any of my remarks at the committee, 
Mr. Congressman; I can assure you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuatx. Mr. Chairman, if I might say a word, I do want to cor- 
rect any misunderstanding that might be interpreted as a criticism by 
the D.C. Transit System of the functioning of this particular com- 
mittee. 
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Our criticism is directed purely at the outside agency that conducted 
the survey—the planning group. 

There was no implication on our part that this committee or the 
District Committee or any of the congressional Members had in any 
way been lax in not asking us for our opinion. _ 

I might also say, in response to your inquiry as to what the D.C. 
Transit System had been doing, let me say that during the past 3 years 
we have been conducting, and we expect to continue to conduct, an in- 
tensive survey of all the needs and requirements of the transit-riding 
public in the District of Columbia and its environs. 

We have a special committee that has been operating for the last 
8 years on new modes of transportation. 

‘We have a special committee on improving service. We have a 
special committee on design and engineering. 

We feel that in the last 3 years we have done a most intensive study, 
and are in a position to make recommendations for the improvement 
of service. 

We have made some of these recommendations continuously and ap- 
parently our recommendations have not been heeded. 

We refer and respectfully submit many public recommendations 
which we have made to this committee as a very definite source of 
inspiration, shall we say, to improve the transit picture in this city. 

Mr. Guruerm. In the last 18 months, Mr. Chalk, since the publica- 
tion of our committee’s report on mass transportation situation, and 
with the exception of Mr. Flanagan’s appearance before the commit- 
tee at its hearings on the mass transportation survey itself last year, 
you did nothing to take the initative with the Planning Commission 
in the making of the mass transportation survey report, except to 
publish and presumably transit to them these various independent 
studies that your company was making? 

Mr. FuanaGan. Yes, Mr. Gutheim. 

Mr. Guruerm. I think you probably should answer this question 
rather than Mr. Chalk. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Yes. 

As you will recall, when I appeared before Senator Bible’s commit- 
tee, it was on a hearing about the proposed interstate compact 
commission. 

Mr. GurHem. No, sir; that is wrong. 

Mr. Franacan. I understand that is what I was appearing on. 
That is what I directed my attention—and my entirely critical group 
of remarks was directed at the creation and the way in which the com- 
pact was entered into. 

The Cuarrman. I think the record is clear enough on this point. 
I do not think we should belabor the point any further. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate your eee here today. I think you 
made a contribution that is useful. I know that you are anxious to 
transact business, and I think it is very important that we have had 
your views and suggestions and your observations. 

If there is nothing further at this time, we will stand in recess 
until 2 o’clock. 
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(Whereupon, at 12:35 o’clock, the meeting was recessed, to recon. 
vene at 2 o’clock, p.m., the same day.) 


EXHIBIT 65 


D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, ING., 
386TH AND M StTrREETs NW., 
Washington, D.C., November 23, 1959, 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Old Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: In accordance with your request made during my testi. 
mony before the joint committee, and in furtherance of recent telephone cop. 
versations between the committee’s staff director, Dr. Frederick Gutheim, and 
members of my staff, there is transmitted herewith the following information 
relating to the operations of D.C. Transit System, Inc., in the Washington 
metropolitan area: 

1. The congressional franchise issued to D.C. Transit System, Ine., by 
the Congress of the United States. 1 

2. Certificate of public convenience and necessity issued to D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., by the Interstate Commerce Commission under docket No, 
MC 75289. 

3. Permit issued to D.C. Transit System, Inc., by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under docket No. MC 116755, sub 4. 

4. Permit issued to D.C. Transit System, Inc., by the State Corporation 
Commission of the Commonwealth of Virginia, No. CP—468. 

5. Filings made with the Public Service Commission of Maryland cover. 
ing all of the operations in the State of Maryland by D.C. Transit System, 
Inc., with route map and list of vehicles licensed in that State, attached. 

6. Certificate of public convenience and necessity issued to Montgomery 
Bus Lines, Inc., by the Interstate Commerce Commission under docket No, 
MC 77476. Montgomery Bus Lines, Inc., is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
D.C. Transit System, Inc. 

7. D.C. Transit System, Inc., guide map showing all of the routes operated 
within the District of Columbia, both bus and streetcar. Attention is called 
to the fact that car lines over routes Nos. 80 and 82, which are shown on the 
map in green, were converted to bus operations on September 7, 1958. 

8. Schedule of streetcar assignments as of September 1, 1959. 

9. Schedule of bus assignments, by divisions, as of September 4, 1959. 

10. Vehicles assigned schedule and maximum to be scheduled, by divisions, 
as of November 23, 1959. 

11. Schedule of all buses owned and operated, showing the total number 

’ of seats and their respective capacities, for non-rush-hour value, rush-hour 

value, and maximum capacity are determined in accordance with the rules 
and regulations in effect as of September 16, 1959, by the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia, The reverse side of the schedule 
gives the same information for the streetcars owned by D.C. Transit System, 
Inc. 

12. Schedule showing the total number of passengers carried by D.C. Trans- 
it System, Inc., and its predecessor companies from 1929 to 1954 at 5-year 
intervals and yearly thereafter. 

13. Consolidated balance sheet and income statement for D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., and subsidiary company (Montgomery Bus Lines, Inc.) as of 
September 30, 1959. 

14 The 1958 Annual Report for Trans-Caribbean Airways, Inc., D.C. 
Transit System, Inc., Transportation Corp. of America, and T.C.A. Investing 
Co. There is no published annual report for D.C. Transit System, Inc., be 
cause of the relationship between it and the other companies listed. The 
annual report is in the form of a consolidated report. 

15. A schedule showing the major categories of employees of D.C. Transit 
System, Inc. 

We do not, at this time, have available to us any detailed information concern- 
ing the operations of the mass transit systems in other cities having the same 
approximate population as Washington, D.C. 
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If there are any questions concerning any of the enclosed information, we shall 
be pleased to answer them upon request. ) ; . 
Answers to Mr. Gutheim’s questions contained in his letter of November 19, 
1959, are being prepared and will be submitted within the near future. 
Very truly yours, 
O. Roy CHALK, President. 


PUBLIC LAW 757—84TH CONGRESS 
AN ACT To grant a franchise to D.C. Transit System, Inc., and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I 
PART 1.—FRANCHISE PROVISIONS 


Section 1. (a) There is hereby granted to D.C. Transit System, Inc., a corpora- 
tion of the District of Columbia (referred to in this part as the “Corporation”) 
a franchise to operate a mass transportation system of passengers for hire within 
the District of Columbia and between the District of Columbia and points within 
the area (referred to in this part as the “Washington Metropolitan Area”) com- 
prising all of the District of Columbia, the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church, 
and the counties of Arlington and Fairfax in the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
the counties of Montgomery and Prince Georges in the State of Maryland, subject, 
however, to the rights to render service within the Washington Metropolitan Area - 
possessed, at the time this section takes effect, by other common carriers of 
passengers: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to exempt 
the Corporation from any law or ordinance of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
or the State of Maryland or any political subdivision of such Commonwealth or 
States, or of any rule, regulation, or order issued under the authority of any such 
law or ordinance, or from applicable provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and rules and regulations prescribed thereunder. 

(b) Wherever reference is made in this part to “D.C. Transit System, Inc.” 
or to the “Corporation”, such reference shall include the successors and assigns 
of D.C. Transit System, Inc. 

(ec) As used in this part the term “franchise” means all the provisions of this 

art 1. 
7 Sec. 2. (a) This franchise is granted for a term of twenty years: Provided, 
however, That Congress reserves the right to repeal this franchise at any time 
for its non-use. 

(b) In the event of cancellation of this franchise by Congress after seven years 
from the date this franchise takes effect for any reason other than non-use, the 
Corporation waives its claim for any damages for loss of franchise. 

Sec. 3. No competitive street railway or bus line, that is, bus or railway line 
for the transportation of passengers of the character which runs over a given 
route on a fixed schedule, shall be established to operate in the District of Colum- 
bia without the prior issuance of a certificate by the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia (referred to in this part as the “Commission”) to the 
effect that the competitive line is necessary for the convenience of the public. 

Sec. 4. It is hereby declared as a matter of legislative policy that in order to 
assure the Washington Metropolitan Area of an adequate transportation system 
operating as a private enterprise, the Corporation, in accordance with standards 
and rules prescribed by the Commission, should be afforded the opportunity of 
earning such return as to make the Corporation an attractive investment to 
private investors. As an incident thereto the Congress finds that the opportunity 
to earn a return of at least 6144 per centum net after all taxes properly chargeable 
to transportation operations, including but not limited to income taxes, on either 
the system rate base or on gross operating revenues would not be unreasonable, 
and that the Commission should encourage and facilitate the shifting to such 
gross operating revenue base as promptly as possible and as conditions warrant; 
and if conditions warrant not later than August 15, 1958. It is further declared 
as a matter of legislative policy that if the Corporation does provide the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area with a good public transportation system, with reason- 
able rates, the Congress will maintain a continuing interest in the welfare of 
the Corporation and its investors. 
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Sec. 5. The initial schedule of rates which shall be effective within the Distrig¢ 
of Columbia upon commencement of operations by the Corporation shall be the 
same as that effective for service by Capital Transit Company approved by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia pursuant to the Act of August 14 
1955 (Public Law No. 389, 84th Congress; 69 Stat. 724), in effect on the date of 
the enactment of this Act, and shall continue in effect until August 15, 1957, ang 
thereafter until superseded by a schedule of rates which becomes effective under 
this section. Whenever on or after August 15, 1957, the Corporation files with 
the Commission a new schedule of rates, such new schedule shall become effectiye 
on the tenth day after the date of such filing, unless the Commission prescribes q 
lesser time within which such new schedule shall go into effect, or unless prior to 
such tenth day the Commission suspends the operation of such new schedule, 
Such suspension shall be for a period of not to exceed one hundred twenty days 
from the date such new schedule is filed. If the Commission suspends such ney 
schedule it shall immediately give notice of a hearing upon the matter and, after 
such hearing and within such suspension period, shall determine and by order fix 
the schedule of rates to be charged by the Corporation. If the Commission does 
not enter an order, to take effect at or prior to the end of the period of suspension, 
fixing the schedule of rates to be charged by the Corporation, the suspended 
schedule filed by the Corporation may be put into effect by the end of such period, 
and shall remain in effect until the Commission has issued an appropriate orde 
based on such proceeding. 

Sec. 6. The Corporation is hereby authorized and empowered to engage ja 
special charter or sightseeing services subject to compliance with applicable 
laws, rules and regulations of the District of Columbia and of the municipalities 
or political subdivisions of the States in which such service is to be performed, 
and with applicable provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act and rules and 
regulations prescribed thereunder. 

Sec. 7. The Corporation shall be obligated to initiate and carry out a plan of 
gradual conversion of its street railway operations to bus operations within seven 
years from the date of the enactment of this Act upon terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Commission, with such regard as is reasonably possible when 
appropriate to the highway development plans of the District of Columbia and 
the economies implicit in coordinating the Corporation’s track removal program 
with such plans; except that upon good and sufficient cause shown the Commis- 
sion may in its discretion extend beyond seven years, the period for carrying out 
such conversion. All of the provisions of the full paragraph of the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Act, 1942 (55 Stat. 499, 533), under the title “Hranway 
FunpD, GASOLINE TAX AND .\.0TOR VEHICLE FEES”, subtitle “STREET IMPROVEMENTS”, 
relating to the removal of abandoned tracks, regrading of track areas, and paving 
abandoned track areas, shall be applicable to the Corporation. 

Sec. 8. (a) As of August 15, 1956, paragraph numbered 5 of section 6 of the 
Act entitled “An Act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
Government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and three, and for other purposes”, approved July 1, 1902, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 47-1701), is amended by striking out the third and 
fourth sentences and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Bach gas, electric 
lighting, and telephone company shall pay in addition to the taxes herein men 
tioned, the franchise tax imposed by the District of Columbia Income and Fran- 
chise Tax Act of 1947, and the tax imposed upon stock in trade of dealers in gen- 
eral merchandise under paragraph numbered 2 of section 6 of said Act approved 
July 1, 1902, as amended.” 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a) of this section, the Corporation shall be 
exempt from the following taxes: 

(1) The gross sales tax levied under the District of Columbia Sales Tax Act; 

(2) The compensating use tax levied under the District of Columbia Use Tax 
Act; 

(3) The excise tax upon the issuance of titles to motor vehicles and trailers 
levied under subsection (j) of section 6 of the District of Columbia Traffic Act 
of 1925, as amended (D. C. Code, sec. 40-603 (j) (4)); 

(4) The taxes imposed on tangible personal property, to the same extent that 
the Capital Transit Company was exempt from such taxes immediately prior to 


the effective date of this section under the provisions of the Act of July 1, 19 | 


as amended; and 
(5) The mileage tax imposed by subparagraph (b) of paragraph 81 of section 


7 of the Act approved July 1, 1902, as amended (D. C. Code, sec. 47-2331 (b)). | 


Sec. 9. (a) Except as hereinafter provided, the Corporation shall not, with 
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respect to motor fuel purchased on or after September 1, 1956, pay any pens at 
the motor vehicle fuel tax levied under the Act entitled An Act to provide for a 
tax on motor vehicle fuels Sold within the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes”, approved April 23, 1924, as amended (D. C. Code, title 47, chapter 19). 
(b) For the purposes of this section— if iis 
(1) the term “a 6% per centum rate of return” means a 6% per centum 
rate of return net after all taxes properly chargeable to transportation oper- 
ations, including but not limited to income taxes, on the system rate base of 
the Corporation, except that with respect to any period for which the Com- 
mission utilizes the operating ratio method to fix the rates of the Corpora- 
tion, such term shall mean a return of 6% per centum net after all taxes 
properly chargeable to transportation operations, including but not limited to 
income taxes, based on gross operating revenues; and JA 
(2) the term “full amount of the Federal income taxes and the District of 
Columbia franchise tax levied upon corporate income’ means the amount 
which would have been payable in the absence of write-offs in connection 
with the retirement of street railway property as contemplated by section 7 
of this part, but only to the extent that such write-offs are not included as an 
operating expense in determining net earnings for rate-making purposes. 

(c) As soon as practicable after the twelve-month period ending on August 31, 
1957, and as soon as practicable after the end of each subsequent twelve-month 
period ending on August 31, the Commission shall determine the Corporation s net 
operating income for such twelve-month period and the amount in dollars by 
which it exceeds or is less than a 6% per centum rate of return for such twelve- 
month period. In such determination the Commission shall include as an oper- 
ating expense the full amount of the motor vehicle fuel tax which would be due 
but for the provisions of this section on the motor fuel purchased by the Corpora- 
tion during the twelve-month period, and the full amonut of the Federal income 
taxes and the District of Columbia franchise tax levied upon corporate income. 
The Commission shall certify its determination to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or their designated agent. If the net operating income so 
certified by the Commission equals or is more than a 6% per centum rate of 
return, the Corporation shall be required to pay to such Commissioners, or their 
designated agent, the full amount of the motor vehicle fuel taxes due on the 
purchases of motor fuel made by the Corporation during such twelve-month 
period. If the net operating income so certified is less than a 6% per centum 
rate of return, the Corporation shall pay to such Commissioners, or their desig- 
nated agent, in full satisfaction of the motor vehicle fuel tax for such period an 
amount, if any, equal to the full amount of said motor vehicle fuel tax reduced 
by the amount necessary to raise the Corporation’s rate of return to 6%4 per 
centum for such period, after taking into account the effect of such reduction on 
the amount of the Federal income taxes and the District of Columbia franchise 
tax levied upon corporate income payable by the Corporation for such period. 
Within thirty days after being notified by the said Commissioners or their 
designated agent of the amount of the motor vehicle fuel tax due under this 
section, the Corporation shall pay such amount to the said Commissioners or their 
designated agent. 

(d) If not paid within the period specified in subsection (c), the motor vehicle 
fuel tax payable under this section and the penalties thereon may be collected 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia or their designated agent in the 
manner provided by law for the collection of taxes due the District of Columbia 
on personal property in force at the time of such collection; and liens for the 
motor vehicle fuel tax payable under subsection (c) and penalties thereon may be 
acquired in the same manner that liens for personal property taxes are acquired. 

(e) Where the amount of the motor vehicle fuel tax payable under subsection 
(c), or any part of such amount, is not paid on or before the time specified therein 
for such payment, there shall be collected, as part of the tax, interest upon such 
unpaid amount at the rate of one-half of 1 per centum per month or portion of a 
month. 

(f) The Commissioners of the District of Columbia or their designated agent 
are hereby authorized and directed to issue to the Corporation such certificates 
as may be necessary to exempt it from paying any importer the motor vehicle fuel 
tax imposed by such Act of April 23, 1924, as amended, or as hereafter amended. 

(g)(1) From and after the time fixed in paragraph (2) of this subsection the 
Corporation shall not be required to pay real-estate taxes upon any real estate 
owned by it in the District of Columbia and used and useful for the conduct of its 
public transportation operations to the extent that the Commission has de- 
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termined under such rules and regulations as it may issue that the Corporation’s 
net operating income in the previous year was insufficient, after giving effect to 
the tax relief provided in the preceding subsections, to afford it a 64 per centum 
rate of return. 

(2) This subsection shall take effect upon the completion of the program 
contemplated in section 7 of this part, as certified by the Commission to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, or at such earlier time as the Com. 
mission may find that the said program has been so substantially completeq 
that the taking effect of this subsection would be appropriate in the public interest 
and shall so certify to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 10. (a) The Corporation shall not be charged any part of the expenge 
of removing, sanding, salting, treating, or handling snow on the streets of the 
District of Columbia, except that the Corporation shall sweep snow from the 
streetcar tracks at its own expense so long as such tracks are in use by the 
Corporation. 

(b) The paragraph which begins “Hereafter every street railway company” 
which appears under the heading “STREETS” in the Act entitled “An Act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and thirteen, 
and for other purposes”, approved June 26, 1912 (D. C. Code, sec. 7-614), is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11. The provisions of law set forth in Title 43, sections 501 through 508 
of the District of Columbia code shall not be deemed to restrict any merger or 
consolidation of the Corporation with any other company or companies engaged 
in mass transportation in the District of Columbia or the Washington Metropolitan 
Area: Provided, however, That any such merger or consolidation shall be subject 
to the approval of the Commission. 

Sec. 12. Nothing in this part shall prevent the transfer, by or under the an- 
thority of any other Act of Congress, to any other agency of any of the functions 
which are by this part granted to or imposed upon the Commission. 

Sec. 13. (a) The Corporation is hereby authorized to issue or create loans, 
mortgages, deeds of trust, notes or other securities to any banking or other 
institution or institutions and to Capital Transit Company, with respect to the 
acquisition of assets of Capital Transit Company (including any corporation 
controlled by Capital Transit Company), provided that the interest rate thereon 
shall not exceed 5 per centum per annum, but the aggregate principal shall not 
exceed the cost of acquiring the assets of Capital Transit Company. 

(b) (1) Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act shall not be construed to 
require the approval or authorization of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of any transaction within the scope of paragraph (2) of such section 5 if the only 
parties to such transaction are the Corporation (including any corporation wholly 
controlled by the Corporation) and the Capital Transit Company (including any 
corporation wholly controlled by the Capital Transit Company). The issuance 
or creation of any securities provided for in subsection (a) shall not be subject 
to the provisions of section 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

(2) No approval of the acquisition of assets referred to in subsection (a), or 
of the issuance or creation of any securities provided for in subsection (a) in 
connection with such acquisition, shall be required from any District of Columbia 
agency or commission. 

(ce) This section shall not apply to any issuance of securities constituting a 
public offering to which the Securities Act of 1933 applies. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 409(a) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 19388— 

(1) no air carrier shall be required (because of the fact that a person 
becomes or remains an officer, director, member or stockholder holding a 
controlling interest of the Corporation, or of any common carrier controlled 
by the Corporation which is engaged in mass transportation of passengers 
for hire in the Washington Metropolitan Area, or is elected or reelected as 
an Officer or director) to secure the authorization or approval of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in order to have and retain such person as an officer 
or director, or both, of such air carrier if such person is an officer or director 
of such air carrier at the time this section takes effect ; and 

(2) no person who, at the time this section takes effect, is an officer or 
director of an air carrier shall be required to secure the approval of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in order to hold the position of officer, director, 
member or stockholder holding a controlling interest of the Corporation 
or of any common carrier controlled by the Corporation which is engaged 
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in mass transportation of passengers for hire in the Washington Metropolitan 
As Pia this subsection, the term “air carrier’ has the same meaning as when 
used in section 409(a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. ; 
(e) Notwithstanding section 20a (12) of the Interstate Commerce Act, authori- 
gation or approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall not be required 
in order to permit a person who is an officer or director of the Corporation to be 
also an Officer or director, or both, of any common carrier controlled by the 
Corporation which is engaged in mass transportation of passengers for hire in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area. 
Sec. 14. The Corporation, at the time it acquires the assets of Capital Transit 
Company, shall become subject to, and responsible for, all liabilities of Capital 
Transit Company of whatever kind or nature, known or unknown, in existence 
at the time of such acquisition, and shall submit to suit therefor as though, it 
had been originally liable, and the creditors of Capital Transit Company shall 
have as to the Corporation all rights and remedies which they would otherwise 
have had as to Capital Transit Company: Provided, however, That the Corpora- 
tion shall not be liable to any dissenting stockholder of Capital Transit Company 
for the fair value of the stock of any such stockholder who shall qualify to be 
entitled to receive payment of such fair value. No action or proceeding in law 
or in equity, or before any Federal or District of Columbia agency or commission, 
shall abate in consequence of the provisions of this section, but such action or 
proceeding may be continued in the name of the party by or against which it was 
begun, except that in the discretion of the court, agency, or commission the 
Corporation may be substituted for the Capital Transit Company. In any and 
all such actions or proceedings, the Corporation shall have, and be entitled to 
assert, any and all defenses of every kind and nature which are or would be 
available to Capital Transit Company or which Capital Transit Company would 
be entitled to assert. 


PART 2.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 21. (a) Section 14 of the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
authorize the merger of street-railway corporations operating in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes”, approved January 14, 1933 (47 Stat. 752), 
as amended (Public Law 389, Eighty-fourth Congress), is hereby repealed to the 
extent that such section repeals the charter of Capital Transit Company, without 
thereby affecting the termination of its franchise. 

(b) Upon the taking effect of part 1 of this title, Capital Transit Company 
shall not be authorized to engage in business as owner or operator of electric 
railway, passenger motor bus, public transportation of passengers, or common 
carrier of passengers within, to, or from, the Washington Metropolitan Area. 

(c) Capital Transit Company shall continue to exist as a corporation incor- 
porated under the provisions of subchapter 4 of chapter 18 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of laws for the District of Columbia”, approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended (D.C. Code, title 29, ch. 2), under its certificate of 
incorporation, as amended, and Capital Transit Company may amend its charter 
in any manner provided under the laws of the District of Columbia and may 
avail itself of the provisions of the District of Columbia Business Corporations 
Act in respect to a change of its name and may become incorporated or reincor- 
porated thereunder in any manner as therein provided. Nothing referred to in 
this title, or the sale and vesting of the assets of Capital Transit Company, 
referred to therein, shall cause or require the corporate dissolution of Capital 
Transit Company. 

Sec. 22. Nothing in this title shall be deemed to extend the franchise of Capital 
Transit Company beyond August 14, 1956, or, except as otherwise provided in this 
section, to relieve Capital Transit Company of any obligation to remove from 
the streets and highways at its own expense all of its property and facilities and 
to restore the streets and highways in accordance with the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1942 (55 Stat. 499, 533) in the event 
the Corporation fails to acquire the assets of Capital Transit Company. If part 
1 of this title takes effect, Capital Transit Company shall thereupon be relieved of 
all liability to remove from the streets and highways of the District of Columbia 
all of its properties and facilities and to restore such streets and highways. 

Sec. 23. The powers and jurisdiction of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia with respect to Capital Transit Company shall cease and be 
at anend upon the taking effect of part 1 of this title. 
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TITLE II 


Sec. 201. (a) Part 1 of title I shall take effect on August 15, 1956, but only ig 
prior thereto D.C. Transit System, Inc. (referred to in this title as the “Cop. 
poration”) has acquired the assets of Capital Transit Company and has notifieg 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia in writing that it will engage jp 
the transportation of passengers within the District of Columbia beginning op 
August 15, 1956. If the Corporation has not acquired the assets of Capita) 
Transit Company prior to August 15, 1956, but does thereafter acquire such assets 
the Corporation shall, on the date of such acquisition, give written notice thereof 
to the Commissioners, and part 1 of title I shall take effect upon such date of 
acquisition. 

(b) Part 2 of title I, and this title, shall take effect upon the date of the enaget. 
ment of this Act. 

Sec. 202. If it is determined by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
that, due to any act or omission on the part of the Corporation, the Corporation 
has not acquired the assets of Capital Transit Company and if such Commis. 
sioners approve a valid contract, ratified and approved by the required number 
of stockholders of Capital Transit Company, between Capital Transit Company 
and some other corporation providing for the acquisition of such assets and if 
such other corporation is also approved by such Commissioners as capable of 
performing the operation contemplated by the franchise provisions of part 1 of 
title I, then the terms “D. C. Transit System, Inc.” and “Corporation” as ugeq 
in this Act shall be deemed to mean such other corporation for all purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 203. If part 1 of title I of this Act does not take effect on August 15, 1956, 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may authorize (including authori- 
zation of such contractual agreements as may be necessary) such mass trans- 
portation of passengers within the District of Columbia, beginning on and after 
August 15, 1956, and until such date as part 1 of title I of this Act takes effect, 
as may be necessary for the convenience of the public. Such transportation shall 
be furnished to the public at such rates and under such terms and regulations 
as may be recommended by the Public Utilities Commission and approved by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


[Received D.C. Transit System, Inc., Oct. 1, 1956] 
C--15.1 CERTIFICATE OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY 
NO. MC 75289*—D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


At a session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 1, held at its 
office in Washington, D.C., on the 28th day of September, A. D. 1956 


After due investigation, it appearing that the above-named carrier has com- 
plied with all applicable provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, and the re 
quirements, rules, and regulations prescribed thereunder, and, therefore, is en- 
titled to receive authority from this Commission to engage in transportation in 
interstate or foreign commerce as a motor carrier; and the Commission s0 
finding ; 

It is ordered that the said carrier be, and it is hereby, granted this cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity as evidence of the authority of the 
holder to engage in transportation in interstate or foreign commerce as a com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle; subject, however, to such terms, conditions, and 
limitations as are now, or may hereafter be, attached to the exercise of the 
privileges herein granted to the said carrier. 

It is further ordered that the transportation service to be performed by the 
said carrier in interstate or foreign commerce shall be as specified below: 


REGULAR ROUTES 


Passengers and their baggage, and newspapers, in the same vehicle with 
passengers— 

Between Washington, D.C., and College Park, Md., serving the inter- 
mediate points of Mount Rainier, Brentwood, Hyattsville, and Riverdale, 
Md.: From Washington, D.C., over U.S. Highway 1 to College Park, and 
return over the same route. 


1 This certificate embraces the operating rights in the certificates superseded and canceled 
in the last ordering paragraph above, and is issued for the sole purpose of reflecting the 
substitution of the above-named corporation as owner of said operating rights. 
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Between Washington, D.C., and Four Corners, Md., serving the inter- 
mediate point of Silver Spring, Md.: From Washington, D.C., over Mary- 
land Highway 97 to junction U.S. Highway 29 at Silver Spring, Md., thence 
over U.S. Highway 29 to Four Corners, and return over the same route. 

Passengers, during the respective racing seasons— 

Between Washington, D.C., and Bowie racetrack, Md., serving no inter- 
mediate points: From Washington, D.C., over U.S. Highway 50 to Colling- 
ton, Md., thence over unnumbered highway to Bowie racetrack, and return 
over the same route. 

3etween Washington, D.C., and racetrack in Havre de Grace, Md., serv- 
ing no immediate points: From Washington, D.C., over U.S. Highway 1 to 
Baltimore, Md., thence over U.S. Highway 40 to Havre de Grace, and re- 
turn over the same route. 

Between Washington, D.C., and racetrack in Hagerstown, Md., serving 
no intermediate points: From Washington, D.C., over U.S. Highway 240 to 
Frederick, Md., thence over U.S. Highway 40 to Hagerstown, and return 
over the same route. 

Between Washington, D.C., and racetrack in Laurel, Md., serving no in. 
termediate points: From Washington, D.C., over U.S. Highway 1 to Laurel, 
and return over the same route. 

Between Washington, D.C., and Pimlico racetrack, Baltimore, Md., serv- 
ing no intermediate points: From Washington, D.C., over U.S. Highway 1 
to Baltimore, thence over city streets to Pimlico racetrack, and return over 
the same route. 

Between Washington, D.C., and racetrack in Timonium, Md., serving no 
intermediate points: From Washington, D.C., over U.S. Highway 1 to Bal- 
timore, Md., thence over U.S. Highway 111 to Timonium and return over 
the same route. 

Passengers and their baggage— 

Between Washington, D.C., and Greenbelt, Md., serving no intermediate 
points: From Washington over Rhode Island Avenue to Hyattsville, Md., 
thence over U.S. Highway 1 to junction Branchville Road, and thence over 
Branchville Road to Greenbelt, and return over the same route. 

Passengers, on round trips beginning and ending at Washinton, D.C., during 
the officially scheduled racing season— 

Between Washington, D.C., and the racetrack at Bel Air, Md., serving 
no intermediate points: From Washington over U.S. Highway 1 to the race- 
track at Bel Air and return over the same route. 

Passengers and their baggage, in special operations, restricted to operation 
during the racing season established by the Maryland State Racing Commission 
for the Laurel raceway— 

Between Washington, D.C., and the Laurel raceway, near Laurel, Md., 
serving no intermediate points: From Washington over U.S. Highway 1 or 
alternate U.S. Highway 1 to Hyattsville, Md., thence over U.S. Highway 1 
to the entrance of the Laurel raceway north of Laurel, Md., and return over 
the same route. 

IRREGULAR ROUTES 


Passengers and their baggage, restricted to traffic originating in the territory 
indicated, in charter operations: From points other than Alexandria, Va., in 
the Washington, D.C., commercial zone, as defined by the Commission, to points 
in Maryland and Virginia, and return. 

Passengers and their baggage, restricted to traffic originating and terminating 
at the same points in the territory indicated, in special operations on round- 
trip sightseeing or pleasure tours: From points other than Alexandria, Va., in 
the Washington, D.C., commercial zone as defined by the Commission, to points 
in Maryland and Virginia, within 100 miles of Washington, D.C., and return. 

It is further ordered, and is made a condition of this certificate, that the 
holder thereof shall render reasonably continuous and adequate service to the 
public in pursuance of the authority herein granted, and that failure so to do 
shall constitute sufficient grounds for suspension, change, or revocation of this 
certificate. 

And it is further ordered that this certificate shall supersede certificates Nos. 
MC 75289, MC 75289 Sub 3, MC 75289 Sub 4, and MC 75289 Sub 11, issued May 
14, 1942, February 5, 1938, July 30, 1938, and February 27, 1950, respectively, in 
the name of Capital Transit Co. (a corporation), as amended by order dated 
August 29, 1956, and that said certificates be, and they hereby are, canceled. 

By the Commission, Division 1. 

[SEAL] Harorp D. McCoy, Secretary. 
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PERMIT P-40.1 


NO. MO 116755 SUB 4—D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC., WASHINGTON, D.c. 


At a session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 1, held at its 
office in Washington, D.C., on the 13th day of October A.D. 1959 


After due investigation, it appearing that the above-named carrier has com. 
plied with all applicable provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, and the 
requirements, rules, and regulations prescribed thereunder, and, therefore, jg 
entitled to receive authority from this Commission to engage in transportation 
in interstate or foreign commerce as a motor carrier; and the Commission go 
finding ; 

It is ordered that the said carrier be, and it is hereby, granted this permit 
as evidence of the authority of the hoider to engage in transportation in inter. 
state or foreign commerce as a contract carrier by motor vehicle; subject, how. 
ever, to such terms, conditions, and limitations as are now, or may hereafter 
be, attached to the exercise of the privileges herein granted to the said carrier. 

It is further ordered that this permit shall be effective from the date hereof 
and shall remain in effect until suspended, changed, or revoked as provided ip 
the said act. 

And it is further ordered that the transportation service to be performed by 
the said carrier in interstate or foreign commerce shall be as specified below: 


IRREGULAR ROUTES 
Passengers— 
Between points in Arlington County, Va., and the District of Columbia, 
Between points in Arlington County, Va., and the District of Columbia, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, Fort George G. Meade, Md. 
Restriction: The above-described operations are limited to a transportation 
service to be performed, under a continuing contract, or contracts, with the U.S. 
Departments of Defense, the Army, or the Navy. 
By the Commission, Division 1. 


[SEAL] Harotp D. McCoy, Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, STATE CORPORATION COMMISSION 
PERMIT NO. CP—468 


D.C. Transit System, Inc., Washington, D.C., having agreed to comply with 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia and the rules and regulations of 
the State corporation commission lawfully applicable, in accordance with the 
provisions of chapter 12, title 56, Code of Virginia, is hereby issued a permit for 
the transportation of passengers by motor vehicles on the highways of the Com- 
monwealth for special or chartered party operations. 

Dated at Richmond, this 17th day of June, 1957. 


STATE CORPORATION COMMISSION, 
H. LESTER HOOKER, Commissioner. 


D.C. TRANSIT System, INc., 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1959. 
PuBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF MARYLAND, 
Munsey Building, Baltimore, Md. 
(Attention: Mr. Joseph 8. A. Giardina, director of transportation. ) 

Dear Mr. GIARDINA: We are submitting herewith form T-2 applications for 
permission to operate motor vehicles in public transportation over routes 82, 
B2, B4, B6, B8, D6, E4, E6, G4, G6, K6, K6, L6, L6, M2, T3, T4, T5, T6, T8, Y2, 
Y4, Z2, Z4, Z6, Z8, for the license year of 1959. (Map covering operations at- 
tached. ) 


Yours very truly, 


J. H. FLANAGAN, 
Vice President, Comptroller, and Treasurer. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF MARYLAND 


APPLICATION FOR PERMITS TO OPERATE MOTOR VEHICLES IN PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
OVER ROUTES LISTED BELOW 


(This form must be typewritten) 


Date: March 16, 1959 

1. Name: D.C. Transit System, Inc. 

2. Post office address : 3600 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

8, Identification of applicant: (a) If corporation, give names and addresses of 
president and secretary, date of incorporation, and name of State where 
incorporated; and if foreign corporation, name and address of resident 
agent; (b) if partnership, give names and addresses of partners; (c) if 
individual, give name and address of individual. 

(a) Incorporated in the District of Columbia July 9, 1956. O. Roy Chalk, 
president, 3600 M Street NW., Washington 7, D.C. Claire Chalk, secre- 
tary, 3600 M Street NW., Washington 7, D.C. The Corporation Trust, Inc., 
agent, 10 Light Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 

Nature of service: Passenger. 

Route (specify termini, give names or numbers of roads to be traversed and 
mileage one way). 


4. 
5. 








DOTS Route Miles 
Route No. 








MARYLAND 


District of Columbia line to Hollywood via Rhode Island Ave. (U.S. 1), Balti- 6.7 
more Boulevard (U.S. 1), Greenbelt Rd. (Md. 430), Rhode Island Ave. to 
Hollywood Rd. and counterclockwise loop via service roadway of Rhode 
Island Ave., Lackawanna St., Narraganset Parkway, 5ist Ave, Edgewood | 
Rd. to Rhode Island Ave. and return. 
g2......_....| District of Columbia line to Riverdale via Rhode Island Ave. (U.S. 1), Baltimore 
Blvd. (U.S. 1), and counterclockwise loop in Riverdale via Riverdale Rd. 
(Md. 412), Rhode Island Ave. (Md. 412), Rittenhouse St. to Baltimore Blvd. 
(U.S. 1) and return. 

Oi | District of Columbia line to Mt. Rainier via Rhode Island Ave (U.S. 1) and 
Perry St. to off-street terminal. 


to 
@ 
ee 


3 


BLADENSBURG RD. 


Oe. _..-| District of Columbia line to Mt. Rainier via 34th St. and Perry St., return via | 
Rhode Island Ave, (U.S. 1) and 34th St. 


% 


EAST RIVERDALE-CHEVERLY 





B4...........| Eastpines to Mt. Rainier via Riverdale Rd. (Md. 412), Kenilworth Ave. (Md. 4. 53 
201), Edmonston Rd. (Md. 769), Annapolis Rd. (U.S. 50), Bladensburg Rd. 
(U.S. 50), 38th Ave. (Md. 206), Rhode Island Ave. (U.S. 1), 34th St. and Perry 
St., return via Rhode Island Ave. (U.S. 1), 38th Ave. (Md. 206), ete., to River- 
dale Rd. (Md. 412), and 66th Ave., thence loop via 66th Ave., Patterson St., 
67th Ave., Oliver St., 66th Ave. to Riverdale Rd. 
DO eckaiebas Tuxedo to Mt. Rainier via 57th Ave., Beecher St., 57th Pl., Tuxedo Rd. (Md. 4.51 
459), Arbor St. (Md. 459), Cheverly Ave. (Md. 459), Landover Rd. (Md. 202), 
Annapolis Rd. (U.S. 50), Bladensburg Rd. (U.S. 50), 35th Ave. (Md. 206), 
Rhode Island Ave. (U.S. 1), 34th St. and Perry St., return via Rhode Island 
Ave. (U.S. 1) to 38th Ave. (Md. 206). 
B8...........| Tuxedo to Mt. Rainier via 57th Ave., Beecher St., 57th Pl., Tuxedo Rd. (Md. 5. 23 
459), Arbor St. (Md. 459), Cheverly Ave. (Md. 459), Landover Rd. (Md. 202), 
Hospital Rd., Prince Georges Hospital, Hospital Rd., Landover Rd. (Md. 
202), Annapolis Rd. (U.S. 50), Bladensburg Rd. (U.S. 50), 38th Ave. (Md. 
206), Rhode Island Ave. (U.S. 1), 34th St. and Perry St., return via Rhode 
Island Ave. (U.S. 1) to 38th Ave. (Md. 206). 


LOUGHBORO ROAD-CHEVY CHASE 





ix .---| District of Columbia line to Army Map Service at 6500 Brooks Lane via Mac- 95 
Arthur Blvd. and Brooks Lane. 
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DCTS 
Route No. | 


X6 (Regu- 
lar Route) 








toute 


QUEENS CHAPEL-AGER ROAD 


| District of Columbia line to University City via Queens Chapel Rd. (Md. 500), 


Ager Rd. (Md. 410), Riggs Rd. (Md. 212), University Blvd. E. (Md. 193), 
Guilford Rd., return via Drexel St. to Riggs Rd. (Md. 212). 


District of Columbia line to Lewisdale via Queens Chapel Rd. (Md. 500), Ager | 


Rd., 23d Ave. with loop via Lewisdale Dr. and Fordham St. to 23d Ave, 
and return. 

District of Columbia line to Hyattsville via Queens Chapel Rd. (Md. 500), Ager 
Rd., Hamilton St. (Md. 410), Hamilton St., 42d Ave., Farragut St., Rhode 
Island Ave. (U.S. 1), return via Gallatin St., 42d Ave., Jefferson St. (Md. 410), 
38th St. (Md. 410), to Hamilton St. (Md. 410). 


HYATTSVILLE 


Mt. Rainier to College Park via Perry St., 34th St. (Md. 208), Taylor St. (Md. 
208), 37th St. (Md. 208), Wisdom Rd. (Md. 205), 34th Ave. (Md. 208), Hamil- 
ton St., 40th Ave., Oglethorpe St., 42d Ave,, Queensbury Rd., East-West 
Highway (Md. 410), thence over roads leading to and within Prince Georges 
Plaza Shopping Center and return to East-West Highway (Md. 410), Queens 
Chapel Rd. (Md. 500), Baltimore Ave. (U.S. 1), College Ave. (Md. 203), with 
counterclockwise loop via Dartmouth Ave. (Md. 203), Calvert Rd., Columbia 
Ave. to College Ave. and return. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE.-CHILLUM RD, 


(A) Mount Rainier to District of Columbia line at Queens Chapel Rd. via Perry 
St., 34th St. (Md. 208), Rainier Ave., Upshur St., 28th Pl., Webster St., 
Russell Ave., Arundel Rd., 25th St., and Queens Chapel Rd. (Md. 500), 
return via same route to 34th St. (Md. 208) and Rhode Island Ave. (U.S, 1) 
to Mount Rainier. 

(B) District of Columbia line at Queens Chapel Rd. to District of Columbia 
line at Chillum Rd. via Queens Chapel Rd. (Md. 500), Rockwood Ave., 
LaSalle Rd., 19th Ave. and Chillum Rd. (Md. 501), and return. 

(C) District of Columbia line at New Hampshire Ave. to Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory via New Hampshire Ave. (Md. 650), Southampton Dr., 
Beacon Rd., Northampton Dr., New Hampshire Ave. (Md. 650), with 


clockwise loop via Rupart Rd., East Kelerest Dr., and Schindler Dr. to | 


New Hampshire Ave. (Md. 650), and return. 


District of Columbia line at New Hampshire Ave. to Merrimack Dr. and 14th | 


Ave. via New Hampshire Ave. (Md. 650) and Merrimack Dr., and return. 
CONNECTICUT AVENUE 


District of Columbia line to Chevy Chase Lake via Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193) 
and return. 

District of Columbia line to Kensington via Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193), Ken- 
sington Parkway, Saul Rd., Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193), Armory Ave. (Md. 


666), Howard Ave. (Md. 666), Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193), Warner St., return | 


via Armory Ave. (Md. 666), and Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193). 
District of Columbia line to Garrett Park via Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193), Ken- 
sington Parkway, Saul Rd., Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193), Armory Ave. (Md. 


666), Howard Ave. (Md. 666), Summit Ave., Garrett Park-Kensington Rd. | 


(Md. 547), Strathmore Ave. (Md. 547), with clockwise loop via Stillwater Ave. 
and Flanders Ave. to Strathmore Ave. (Md. 547) and return. 





District of Columbia line to Silver Spring via Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193), Leland | 


St., Beach Dr., East-West Highway (Md. 410), Grubb Rd., Washington Ave., 
East-West Highway (Md. 410), 16th St., Colesville Rd. (U.S. 29), Fenton St. 
with lockwise loop via Wayne Ave. and Pershing Dr. to Fenton St. and return 
over same route to Leland St. and Rolling Rd., thence via Rolling Rd., Leland 
St. and Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193). 

District of Columbia line to Wheaton via Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193), Kensing- 
ton Parkway, Saul Rd., Connecticut Ave. (Md 193), Armory Ave. (M‘1. 666), 
Howard Ave. (Md. 666), Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193), University Blvd. West 
(Md. 193), with clockwise loop via Georgia Ave. (Md. 97), Hicherson Dr., 
Elkin St., University Blvd. West (Md. 193) and return. 


MILITARY ROAD 


| 
| 


District of Columbia line to Wisconsin and Western Terminal----........-.---.- 


6,02 


9, 36 


1.81 
4.51 


6.54 


55.4 


6.30 
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pcTs Route Miles 





Route No. 

“d i so aes — penn ae 
TAKOMA 

39 T3..--------- (Carroll Ave.) District of Columbia line to Forston Dr. via Laurel Ave. (Md, | 1. 94 


| 195), Carroll Ave. (Md. 195), University Blvd East (Md. 193), Forston Dr. to 
Carroll Ave. (Md. 195) and return. 
” Pb. 1. nsense- (Flower Ave.) District of Columbia line to Hudson Ave. via Laurel Ave. (Md, 1. 79 
; a | 195), Carroll Ave. (Md. 195), Flower Ave. (Md. 194), with clockwise loop via 
Hudson Ave., Greenwood Ave., Houston Ave. to Flower Ave. (Md. 194) and 
64 } return. — iets ? ss adh = ee : 
eS aoe | (Silver Spring) District of Columbia line to Silver Spring via Laurel Ave. (Md. 3 28 
ait 195), Carroll Ave. (Md. 195), Flower Ave. (Md. 194), Wayne Ave. to cut-off 
road between Wayne Ave. and Pershing Dr. just east of Georgia Ave., return 
via Pershing Dr., Fenton St., Bonifant St., Dartmouth Ave., Wayne Ave. 
ee. | (Georgia and Eastern) District of Columbia line to Georgia and Eastern Terminal | 4. 57 
ee | via Laurel Ave. (Md. 195), Carroll Ave. (Md. 195), Flower Ave. (Md. 194), 
02 | Wayne Ave., Georgia Ave. (U.S. 29), 13th St., return via 13th St., Georgia | 
Ave. (U.S. 29), Wayne Ave., Pershing Dr., Fenton St., Bonifant St., Dart- 
mouth Ave., Wayne Ave. 


ALTA VISTA-NAVAL MEDICAL 


T5 (rush District of Columbia line to Alta Vista Terminal via Wisconsin Ave. (U.S. 240), | 5. 20 
hours). Old Georgetown Rd. (Md. 157), Center Rd. (within National Institute of 
Health grounds), circular roadway in front of clinic, Center Rd., Old George- 
town Rd. (Md. 157), Beech Ave. to terminal loop via Singleton Dr., Wyngate 

Dr., Lindale Dr., and Beech Ave. 


. 36 TE...-...---- District of Columbia line to Naval Medical via Wisconsin Ave. (U.S. 240) and 3.17 
| Naval Medical roadways. 
T6 (Regular | District of Columbia line to National Institutes of Health via Wisconsin Ave. 3.71 
Route). (U.S, 240), Old Georgetown Rd. (Md. 187), Center Rd. (within National In- 


stitutes of Health Grounds), circular roadway in front of clinic and return. 
SILVER SPRING COMMUNITY 


Git 52s... District of Columbia line to Kensington via 13th St., Georgia Ave. (U.S. 29 and 4. 90 
Md. 97), Seminary Rd. (Md. 391), Capitol View Ave. (Md. 192) Metropolitan 
Ave. (Md. 192), Plyers Mill Rd. (Md. 192), Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193), War- 
ner St., return via Armory Ave. (Md. 666), Howard Ave. (Md. 666), to Con- 
necticut Ave. (Md. 193). 
4 ead District of Columbia line to Kensington via 13th St., Georgia Ave. (U.S. 29 and 
Md. 97), Baxter Ave., Haywood Dr., Eccleston St., Brunswick Ave., Plyers 
Mill Rd. (Md. 192), Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193), Warner St., return via Ar- 
mory Ave. (Md. 666), Howard Ave. (Md. 666), to Connecticut Ave. (Md. 193). 
[ae (Wheaton) District of Columbia line to Wheaton via Georgia Ave. (U.S. 29 and 7.03 
1. $1 Md. 97), Forest Glen Rd. (Md. 192), Dallas Ave., Renfrow Rd., Proctor St., | 
Belvedere Blvd., Tenbrook Dr., Gabel Rd., University Blvd. West (Md. 193), 
4. 51 to Georgia Ave. (Md. 97) with clockwise terminal loop via Georgia Ave. (Md. 
97), Hickerson Dr., Elkin St. to University Blvd. West and return. 
Do siticecacn (Four Corners) District of Columbia line to Belvedere Blvd. and Edgewood 3. 57 
Ave. via 13th St., Georgia Ave. (U.S. 29), Colesville Rd. (U.S. 29), University 
6. 54 Blvd. West (Md. 193), Belvedere Blvd. to Edgewood Ave. ‘“‘U” turn at Edge- 
wood Ave. and return. 
iat nias (Franklin via Dale) District of Columbia line to Four Corners via 13th St., 3. 88 
Georgia Ave. (U.S. 29), Bonifant St., Dartmouth Ave., Dale Dr. (Md. 391), 
Colesville Rd. (U.S. 29), Franklin Ave. (Md. 516), University Blvd. East 
55.4 (Md. 193) to Colesville Rd. (U.S. 29). On return use Wayne Ave. between 
Dartmouth Ave. and Georgia Ave. (U.S. 29). 
ita sckncies< (Franklin Ave.) District of Columbia line to Franklin Ave. via 13th St., Bur- 3. 28 
lington Ave. (Md. 410), Woodbury Dr., Sligo Ave. (Md. 339), Piney Branch 
Rd. (Md. 320), University Blvd. East (Md. 193), Franklin Ave., ““U” turn 


‘ at Norwood Lane, return via Franklin Ave. to University Blvd. East (Md. | 
6.30 193). 


or 
ow 
P 











Note.— One-way miles is one-half of round trip miles. 


I and/or we agree to comply with all city, State and Federal ordinances, laws 
and/or statutes. 
Sign here ——-—- —_—, 
Vice President, Comptroller and Treasurer. 
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D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC., 
36TH AND M StTREEtTs NW., 
Washington 7, D.C., March 16, 1959. 


PuBLICc SERVICE COMMISSION OF MARYLAND, 
Munsey Building, Baltimore, Md. 
(Attention: Mr. Joseph S. A. Giardina, Director of Transportation). 
DearR Mr. GriarpINA: We are submitting herewith form T-3 applications for 
your consideration so that new permits may be issued for the license year 1959 
to cover D.C. Transit System, Inc.’s, motorbus operation in Maryland. 


Yours very truly, 


TRANSPORTATION PLAN FOR NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


J. H. FLANAGAN, 
Vice President, Comptroller, and Treasurer, 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF MARYLAND 


(This form must be typewritten) 


Application is hereby made to the Public Service Commission of Maryland for 
permits to operate the following motor vehicles for public use on fixed routes in 
the State of Maryland as described by the applicant of form T-2, on file with the 
Commission. 


Name: D.C. Transit System, Inc. 
Post office address : 3600 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Nature of service: Passenger, zone. 


Freight 


Date: March 16, 1959, 





To be filled in by applicant 


Not to be filled in by applicant 



































Vehicle No. Make Year Serial No. Capacity|Permit No.| Issued Remarks 

| } 

3100 _...| GMC.....] 1953 TG113102102 et be ee el 

ash bes 1953 TGH3102103 SI ia Sd a eh i set 3 

ee. eee | GMC...-- 1953 TGH3102104 Be pte a Pacha Seskieaes i 

a ic ich owe GMC.... 1953 TGH3102105 OR tc backend tc Stas cde of 

OOO cs. cae | GMC... 1953 TGH3102106 DEP sat, he uN 

BG <a cb wee | GMC.... 1953 TGH3102107 31 re ‘ 

SER | GMC...- 1953 TGH3102108 BO 5 ectabbe Be 

er kee MPR. 5 1953 TGH3102109 | Re cee 

ees oa 4 eee GMC...- 1953 TGH3102110 Bi radatadae: a al 

aes «| ee 1953 TGH3102111 Oink on ied ae 

fee: 8>4 | GMC 1953 TGH3102112 BF be icceas—euas ; 

We 8 eas | GMC..... 1953 TGH3102113 Se Mieacte2. a ss caste ks ae 

Die Save ndcuen | GMC.... 1953 TGH3102114 | hic ciccedaahgie a 

ed ae | GMC..... | 1953 TGH3102115 Bs License tab dcblinedodeahshns Deel 

Od... 3 aca Re wn. ee TGH3102116 Pl naavins tana hadabanaets 

ee 3 | GMC..... 1953 TGH3102117 es 8 ok 5s dele ksi ee : 

Stee. se | OMO.<: =. 1953 TGH3102118 OE hes... 45.054.cched bc cakarniigsth«albndeseaneae 

Wt os ccck nes | GMC.... 1953 TGH3102119 Bi cits atest at wwetet os 

Oe 3 ae | GMC 1953 T GI13102120 31 

mae x | GMC....-| 1953 TGH3102121 31 

RE: GMC..... 1953 TGH3102122 31 

= |GMC...._| 1953 TGH3102123 | 31 

eer GMC.._.__| 1953 TGH3102124 31 

Bae | GMC.....| 1953 TGH3102125 31 

SR oer GMC.....] 1953 TGH3102126 31 

Reese faded | GMC._--- 1953 TGH3102127 31 

aia GMC..... 1953 TGH3102128 31 

3127 sant Os. ~. 1953 TGH3102129 31 

8... GMC.... 1953 TGH3102130 31 

ssc nets oe | GMC.... 1953 TGH3102131 31 

3130_- GMC__..-] 1953 TGH3102132 31 

3131 | GMC. | 1953 TGH3102133 et. per ad 

3132 | GMC....- 1953 TGH3102134 Mts. ‘Reet ~ og 

3133 GMC...- 1953 TGH3102135 we fac ‘ 

3134_- GMC..... 1953 TGH3102136 7. 

3135 GMC... 1953 TGH3102137 31 

3136 | GMC...../ 1953 TGH3102138 ip 

3137 | GMC 1953 TGH3102139 31 

3138 : | GMC | 1953 TGH3102140 31 ; 

3139 | GMC. | 1953 TGH3102141 31 earee ‘ 

3140___- | GMC. 1953 TGH3102142 Se etancak : 

3141 | GMC. 1953 TGH3102143 31 scneslotasnnaene 
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3142. 
3143. 
3144. 
3145 
3146. 
3147. 
3148 
3149 
3150. 
3151 
3152 
3153 
3154 
3155 
3156 
4009 
4010 
4011 
4012 
4013 
4014 
4015 
4016 
4017 
4018 
4252 
4253 
4254 
4255 
425€ 
4257 
4258 
4259 
4260 
4261 
426% 
426: 
426: 
426: 
4266 
426; 
4268 
426: 
427( 
427) 
427: 
427: 
427: 
427 
427 
427! 
27 
4281 
428 
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To be filled in by applicant Not to be filled in by applicant 
Vehicle No. Make Year Serial No. Capacity|Permit No.| Issued Remarks 
i - _— | — 

ON cag GMC...--| 1953 TGH3102144 OF Beet BF aes 
= Eis GMC...- 1953 TGH3102145 31 CEE cates iets aniannedl 
OF ea _| GMC...-- 1953 TGH3102146 31 |-- bai minnie as pieereaets 
159 icin -_-| GMC....-| 1953 TGH3102147 BO hos ins icuekexmeceesy Ciasiaigaibiiee 

Bc cakios onmo..... 1953 TGH3102148 Be Ee oacks EES cas jatpateadin 
can GMC.. 1953 TGH3102149 SBP stes.2 3. lone ide aiemiiowpccanawees 
3148.....-------| GMC..-.-| 1953 TGH3102150 Mee Sree ack votes ksMinene et 
OS  occnai GMC....- 1953 TGH3102151 1. 3... ockswasclihnaas eo ie 
TU sc aneeien GMC.....] 1953 TGH3102152 Wi hiss ecto. ~osoeecneen ee Ses aakeeameee 
Me caakg GMC....- 1953 TGH3102153 SG 0. 2s 5. a okcsaneaepabnke een 
SME coin cacwst- GMO: => 1953 TGH3102154 Be Bina ttidacosch-swnatuadoneicene segs 
OD is nahi GMC....- 1953 TGH3102155 SE uc eesiap aietniratnntedey tkaiiavaas ce 
RO gat GMC....- 1953 TGH3102156 Oe bscittnsce. anda pi aeneaat eens 
SR GMC....-| 1953 TGH3102157 Sit. 325s laccatteds i. at 
anes GMC..._-| 1953 TGH3102158 St siege a hcphkeackee 
fo 4009...--- aed WRG. a 1939 214205 | Reine asass rae ; 
or cess be GBe cess 1939 214206 i.e Salbesa ecEae : 
$10 aS pERicccewot 1939 214207 Get. tease -m ainewitaee bauer 
do. __| 1939 214208 40 5 Bs 
do i 1939 214209 40 
do fo 1939 214210 40 . 
_.do a 1939 214211 40 ‘ 
do ee 1939 210175 40 “ 
pes 1939 218087 40 “— 
do. aaa 1939 218088 40 
| ee 1940 225542 40 
OG «esau 1940 227043 | 40 
ae a 1940 227044 40 ‘ a, ee 
-46:2....| 1 227045 40 — apis a awes ben cemuaeceee 
do 1940 227046 | 40) | 
do = 1940 227047 | 40 | 
GOe aces 1940 227048 40 | 
do. --- 1940 | 227049 40 Ba 
Ne 1940 227050 40 | mile 
do 1940 227051 | 40 | f 
Becixas 1940 227052 | 40 . | 
_do _— 1940 234978 | 40 | 7 | 
_.do ee 1940 234979 40 
do 1940 234980 | 40) 
ee cad 1940 234981 | 40 i | | 
do 1940 234982 | 40 
do : 1940 234983 40 oe | 
.do 1940 234984 | 40 es i 
_.do 1940 234985 | 40 si cei pehaeeenhdeeeiee 
_.do 1940 234986 | 40 Bicdecerdtte ie ; 
ee ces 1940 234988 40 | | 
Mani 1940 234989 40 | 
|__.do AF 1940 234990 OE ee cckic denn cecnalion EE: 
a ae 1940 234991 MG cbt occeikiell depenieersnainreslieenlh nncanihains wena 
sci 1940 234992 MN ie 8 Bes ak cea 
Scere ni 1940 234993 Y | ee eee : a tell igtigsomcgtbe ee aie 
|__.do shen 1940 234994 O14. Ctl 2d sienedrwngainenaoneeanl 
ellen wwe 1940 234995 | O64 Sees. cba ccakinamhniedeeeias 
UMN ocak 1940 234996 OT, 22, cid enuesioaed ama taia aeseiaaaieate 
a Cee 1940 234997 Ph Se eee B  . cxadhhighetnss tale Raia abi teal te 
Silas te ois 1940 234998 BT ote, nats clnsenidiadandebnpeniaditgalnicia 
le cite 1940 234999 GO Te a kik cs ckclcewedttatabcieeaeuees cea 
..do Aas 1940 235000 OF. Sica dct caccddddnen seen cndiawnane 
..-do ees 1940 235001 8 Ss ocetneninesek I scnih tetecinlacalen aon 
ee eee 1940 225002 OE Gi alicd geass akon heeaeoee 
athtonaint 1947 337318 OOF i eet Se bia 5 Seats ate eke 
“ae a 337319 Ae Tn eek | cvcdibcvedaueniateeee 
..do lie 1947 7320 O63. eta bccous Ds ccciegdhah ema athy tai Guckadiemenaal 
Ah eaty 1947 7321 G6 hac diknccuictancuswnsecsseemeaaeteneaae 
SMe 2S 1947 337322 48 b .S: .. ctl ncedabansbelenaen chee 
.-do ‘ 1947 337323 GET on ddddkucnunetanndinl adeeseeienaa eee 
Masi és 1947 337324 OF... iss ncmtbeincdoann aa" nae 
eee 1947 337325 444. ..2 Si... bin deed easeaaaes 
..do --| 1947 337326 OE. tees oP wae atakals tan aciceg eee 
a ER Se 337327 WO eek go cB iniewnienemnht aaawacsenbees 
sManiais 1947 337328 46-4... 2b s.* tele accdipdieenlnenesdeusenee 
..do wae 1947 337329 OO T. . pics. 4 éinenulivanesaaieeeennele 
eee 1947 337330 OP toaneddanenct S  wanthel ania iaicandsiniananeee 
—eaccnes) IO 337331 44 dpi nabilesouitpannhelbeataeahaeeee 
.-do weal 1947 | 337332 44 
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Vehicle No. | Make Year | Serial No. |Capacity| Permit No} Issued 

a a — | 
RRR soos _.|_-.White...| 1947 | 337333 at ae ot |---------- 
can 3 PM ks 1947 337334 ED een ns | cients 
Mai ceccandaenbe fee Zaks 1947 337335 it. cutbicawewe eer eS 
TR seis; eal do.......| 1947 337336 SS cock Lentil 
1 ae ies a antes 1947 337337 Oe 03.48. bans |------------ 
Risch came RS 1947 337338 RU Ts, Anata kcares cts oh henmne nea nites 
BR sc arexcaee do --| 1947 337339 0. hme cocks |------------ 
gee hos sone | 1947 337340 Re Bcd oas cee |------------ 
iti cccssusnasalena Go..-...| I0e7 337341 OA wsistineen. |------------ 
Denes ee ‘ 1947 337342 Bed 2 Bbteeea |------------ 
De abi teicmton ee atets 1947 337343 44 |---.--------  oeeieakns 
ea. oe Bibi 1947 337344 Me tates sade [innnismemsn 
5127 Saal income 1947 337345 44 |..-.--------  picebbetonnn 
ae eS | 1947 337346 Bre ep5585-<. | co seebeadaks 
NP akecciacnwan eo 1947 337347 PE tos sosehwnue I wes stad ieee hice 
Nocera ieetalciae ip ccsiccclic | 1947 337348 44 etait sa satagilih ion eri 
ee ee ee | 1947 337349 ass eee wouns |onaeseenees 
RR eae he do 1947 MA gies £e as 
Se netiincmi = do. 1947 eee cession 
BOMB ence anes Cn... 1947 08 Teccadehoocs. loccusiceenae 
etkacanddon pr icston 1947 44 |----------- |-+---------- 
5136 do P 1947 OE tf  viateidhadots loghdtinnnts 
ga ee BS iicoks 1947 OE fo <i ness ae 
ec ea OB chin |} 1947 337356 2 Me EES cokes ena caearents 
 cctdhaid weiss ES 1947 337357 Oe Riccnkbbaednaleuemtnowes 
MR isinoncee oaaiue OD incwunis 1947 337358 BE Ti dicishdtawnsslacscemwaces 
RR cain aania ates a | 1947 337359 G8 [a ncnsksnnn nl encenesesene 
DEE cnames dxehs iixiccka 1947 337360 $8 f.<nneiacons. prennastonds 
RM ne on caet ideo cbe 1947 337361 OE Powe iseiis |------------ 
a : ee | 1947 337362 BA dav cbt sabe |------+--=-- 
Sel ascacekanis Osten | 1947 337363 BE Tox etivenk ae ee 
kasi }..-do =| 1047 337364 ee I ecjaisie beeen 
5164__ a do --| 1947 343275 oh a can cinonaee 
_, A do oan 1947 343276 44 |------------ euaininom tele 
cca arasinath do | 1947 343277 Oe oe ee Se aidiiwes sac 
ee do |} 1947 343278 Oi icaaebheccaes Djacdibcenede 
Deceit |_..do 1947 343279 BA ho nciderscxncdoscndeianeks 
a 1947 343280 44 | 
Ng a j}..-do | 1947 343281 44 
a 8 place .-| 1947 343282 44 
eS Ser |...do 1949 367400 44 
ee ae 23 ee 1949 367401 44 
2 ee 1949 367402 44 
 SSeeeneens |___do E 1949 367403 44 
eS = 1949 367404 “Eo wo-e---2-|------------| 
racine oese |...do 1949 367405 Bet packusasces Ss nk biehamaeeel 
as. 5 1949 367406 
Ws ccs do 1949 367407 
Sa do . 1949 367408 
EA ..-do ; 1949 367409 
to |_..do .-| 1949 367410 
TS do | 1949 367411 
I |_..do a | 1949 367412 
Pe ceca ee |_..do _| 1949 367413 

| 1949 367414 

.-| 1949 367415 

1949 367416 
1949 








367417 
367418 


i 1949 367419 
1949 367458 
1949 367459 
1949 367460 
1949 367461 


-| 1949 367462 





|} 1949 367463 
1949 367464 
| 1949 367465 
| 1949 367466 
1949 367467 
1949 367469 


367470 
367471 
367472 
367473 
367479 
367480 
367481 
367482 
367483 


— 
= 
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SissSsaeoe 
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To be filled in by applicant | Not to be filled in by applicant 
sean Lalas ae eres 
Vehicle No. Make Year | Serial No. eer No.| Issued Remarks 
TE ctaearnetin) CS | - ena ee | ———— | ——_—__—_____—. 
; white...| 1949 367484 ai cecal mete: i al ai 
" d6.......1 190 367485 wares. $s 5 b pace tenn betae cds 
5 Rs at 1949 | 367486 ge Ss thls a bodacansasa lh beac ec glial 
£0...) , 1900 367487 46 hoe a5$a0 es oO ced SS cade lcsmag Ete 
ar a 1949 367488 Sees ees ae 
i a ele 1949 367489 44 |__ 5 ode cones See 
ow, “arty 1949 367490 OO tS ee Pk eee, 
IT on nt 1949 367491 EES: coca cteitach. le Sales Re Sadek : 
ne... 1949 | 367492 MOR on cashask sRimcsss atc atic 
do...- 1949 367493 at... cae tele tae 
i ay, 1949 | 367494 WO ace casntyantabeunnane Bec ae ae 
ar Siesers 1949 | 367495 44 |. sas ute hichemieniedddaae atta 
Maat 1949 | 367496 WE atta as cdes i wie wink aoa amas 3 
"aS 1949 367497 A cacencacusaliciesiewnnes ‘. 

NE ee 1949 367498 | 44 |__ Scecal Stk ain Nocee nara anee 
See 1949 367499 | WE Bitten age Loe erponatl> Dc apie ee 


It is my understanding that permits are issued to me upon condition that no transfer of same will be 
allowed by the Public Service Commission of Maryland and that no operation thereunder is to begin 
unless and unti! proper license therefor is obtained from the Department of Motor Vehicles. 

I hereby accept said permit subject to the conditions named and agree to procure license and begin 
operating within thirty (30) days from date of issuance of permit. 

And I do hereby certify that I have received and read copies of orders Nos. 12184, 15012, 17987, 18225, 
26943, and 50456 of the Public Service Commission of Maryland, and I agree to comply with the provisions 
thereof, and I understand that nothing in this order is to be construed as giving permission to operate 
without proper license from the Department of Motor Vehicles. 

I and/or we agree to comply with all city, State, and Federal ordinances, laws, and/or statutes. 

D.C. Transit System, Inc., 
Sign here_-_--_- peice ae 
Vice President, Comptroller and Treasurer. 





D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC., 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1959. 
Pusiic SERVICE COMMISSION OF MARYLAND, 
Munsey Building, Baltimore, Md. 


(Attention: Mr. Joseph 8. A. Giardina, director of transportation). 


DeaR Mr. GIARDINA: We are submitting herewith form T-8 application for 
your consideration so that new permits may be issued for the license year of 
1959, to cover Montgomery Bus Lines, Inc., motorbus operation in Maryland. 

Yours very truly, 
J. H. FLANAGAN, 
Vice President, Comptroller, and Treasurer. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF MARYLAND 
(This form must be typewritten) 


Application is hereby made to the Public Service Commission of Maryland for 
permits to operate the following motor vehicles for public use on fixed routes in 
the State of Maryland as described by the applicant of form T-2, on file with the 
Commission. 

Date: March 16, 1959. 

Name: Montgomery Bus Lines, Inc. 
Post office address : 3600 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
Nature of service: Passenger, zone. Freight 

















To be filled in by applicant | Not to be filled in by applicant 
a = a teens 2 = c a | 
| | % a a 
Vehicle No. | Make Year | Serial No. |Capacity Permit No. | Issued Remarks 
| | | | 

ae | White.....| 1941 | Ener scnnedecoccennt i dacinioasiaindi 
ce 2 ese. 0 1941 | WO is ksch ecadctncaiech pedal ciate aida 
Wi ccnaccclsccOcecact - See 40 | seine imesh dis taeda ei mien deta 
Ptsacancna ha uasiesc | 1941 | | OR tics. ecboases S ercsensice getinl wa kapdundioemathibie 
_._ —_——— 3 ee | 1941 OF Pevditecnnntmnvalaniticiencbapaaddaabenalion 
4460 Ndintionees | aoa phe 1941 | 2432f0 | OF Banieincs iecin cadence baaetanaas 
Terao oc Means 1941 | 243261 OE ccaciacisennn bitadameee eiaemianen 





D.C. Transit System, Inc., equipment owner, 
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It is my understanding that permits are issued to me upon condition that no 
transfer or same will be allowed by the Public Service Commission of Marylang 
and that no operation thereunder is to begin unless and until proper license there. 
for is obtained from the Department of Motor Vehicles. 

I hereby accept said permit subject to the conditions named and agree to Pro- 
cure license and begin operating within 30 days from date of issuance of permit, 

And I do hereby certify that I have received and read copies of orders Nog 
12184, 15012, 17987, 18225, 26943, and 50456 of the Public Service Commission of 
Maryland, and I agree to comply with the provisions thereof, and I understang 
that nothing in this order is to be construed as giving permission to operate 
without proper license from the department of motor vehicles. 

I and/or we agree to comply with all city, State, and Federal ordinances, laws 
and/or statutes. 

MONTGOMERY Bus LANEs, INo., 
Sign here: ; 
Vice President, Comptroller, and Treasurer, 








CERTIFICATE OF PuBLIC CONVENIENCE AND Necessity, C—5.1 


NO. MC 77476—MONTGOMERY BUS LINES, INC., WASHINGTON, D.O, 


At a session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, division 5, held at its 
office in Washington, D.C., on the 7th day of March, A.D., 1941 

After due investigation : 

It appearing, that a certificate has previously been issued to the above-named 
carrier in this proceeding, and that said carrier has been duly authorized to 
abandon a portion of the operating rights set forth in said certificate; 

It further appearing, that the said carrier has complied with all applicable 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act and the requirements, rules, and 
regulations prescribed thereunder, and, therefore, is entitled to receive authority 
from this Commission to engage in transportation in interstate or foreign com. 
merce as a motor carrier; and the Commission so finding ; 

It Is OrpERED, That the said carrier be, and it is hereby, granted this Certificate 
of Public Convenience and Necessity as evidence of the authority of the holder 
to engage in transportation in interstate or foreign commerce as a Common carrier 
by motor vehicle ; subject, however, to such terms, conditions, and limitations as 
are now, or may hereafter be, attached to the exercise of the privileges herein 
granted to the said carrier ; 

It Is FurTHER ORDERED, That the transportation service to be performed by the 
said carrier in interstate or foreign commerce shall be as specified below: 

Passengers and their baggage, and mail, in the same vehicle with passengers, 
over the regular route, between Washington, D.C., and Rockville, Md., from 
Washington over U.S. Highway 240 to Rockville, and return over the same route. 

All intermediate points. 

It Is FurTHER ORDERED, and is made a condition of this certificate that the 
holder thereof shall render reasonably continuous and adequate service to the 
public in pursuance of the authority herein granted, and that failure so to do 
shall constitute sufficient grounds for suspension, change, or revocation of this 
certificate. 

Anp It Is FurTHER ORDERED, That this certificate shall supersede the certificate 
issued herein on October 31, 1939, which is hereby canceled. 

By the Commission Division 5. 


W. P. Barret, Secretary. 
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TRANSPORTATION PLAN FOR 


D. C. Transit System, Inc., 
ASSIGNMENT OF STREETCARS, SEPT. 1 
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NAVY YARD—continued 
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D.C. Transit System, Inc., mechanical department—Continued 


STREETCARS SOLD BUT STILL ON PROPERTY 
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D.C. Transit System, Inc. 


Vehicles assigned, schedule and mazimum to be scheduled by divisions, as of 


Schedule & Traffic Dept. 
o-4-99 = 















































Nov. 28, 1959 
Neen EEE IEEEIIEET tEnnEnEEEEEEEET te 
Maximum Scheduled 
Division Assign- Se eee cia 
ment to be 
scheculed A.M. P.M. Base 
CAR 
ah a atta = S - 84 41 
i Aes Neesesspelsianiones 8 7 78 39 
a ciccicrasnotnnooes 115 104 97 103 55 
Total active cars. --..--------------- 299 274 249 265 135 
Inactive cars. ----------------------------- 130 |------------|------------|------------]------------ 
Total cars...------------------------| 429 |------------|------------|------------|------------ 
= 213 92 pan 
acai 1 184 178 56 
— ee a ised 1174 156 138 137 33 
oats aiemrsnhinlintcichei 2 147 132 |34115-+2+4 100 30 
aces 166 150 148 137 44 
A A 56 180+7 6 162+5 6 135+5 135+5 6 41+1 
Total active buses......-- siibaiiaaiiebiiiad 6 880-+7 6 792+5 |634720-+11 6 687+5 # 204+1 
Snselive DOEeR....._...-....---+------~+--- 123 |.-.---------|------------|------------|------------ 
Total buses.-..-.-------------------------- i $1, 008+7 | nes en re en ne ee et eae ee ae aay 
A HNN oo ai cnienindioanines ¢1,432+7 | €1,066+5 |634960411 | 6952+5/| 6339-41 
1 Active assignment includes 2 parlor coaches. 
2 Active assignment includes 8 parlor coaches. 
8 Denotes military contract buses. 
4 Denotes school contract buses. 
6 Active assignment includes 7 parlor coaches. 
¢ Denotes Montgomery buses. 
D.C. TRANSIr SYSTEM, INC. AND PREDECESSOR COMPANIES 
Total passengers carried 
Year: Total passengers 
Ec: ishathidssncsnasinneioedihihcdnisiahuylinlbceipetinmmmtidadmmnilaeets 180, 144, 333 
al etic a hw ih cnt tpn etl acl cts niga lactis aI! 181, 593, 617 
hk Dali ih cela igi lashes dla dets ested nmaaltaal 231, 942, 984 
Iii tahiti dicate ecient asaapcanineiiastaaiaiaaen inane a 525, 495, 867 
I ea ica sinned dbnipesindondsgeanaibapadiedobacan 395, 496, 482 
cited ila aa la mama 217, 886, 936 
I hsb mc ec citi yi a eagle * 168, 733, 103 
ih thntuscitts dak: ahiteasinincsiihbasideiumisiagaliasteabnulanecincadeieisbaeaiinal 177, 386, 829 
sittin steiner vessel ines inihcsipa ancl tcsaiadbeiaa dada 177, 429, 286 
Seiichi hip pnieininbitesiatycheeanlacdinlihiaapadcsneladie 176, 185, 069 


1 Strike July 1, 1955, to Aug. 21, 1955. 
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D.C. 


Consolidated balance sheet 





ASSETS 

Current : 
Cash “a 
Accounts r¢ ible, regular _- : ‘ 
Accounts receivable, aftiliated companies--. 
Material and supplies—at average cost or less 
Prepayments_- 


assets: 


7215 


+ 


Total current assets 
U.S. Government 25%-perce nt bonds. 
Pennsylvania 344-percent bonds 


Property, plant, and equipment: 
Road and equipment, at original cost___- eo 
Less: Accumulated depreciation... ba 


Road and equipment, 
Miscellaneous physic: 


net. 


il property, at cost, less depreciation 


Property, plant, and equipment, net > 


Total_. 


LIABILITIES 

Current liabilities: 

Accounts payable, regular __- 

Accounts payable, affiliated com panie R< 

Salaries and wages payable : 

Interest payable- 

Vacation accruals 

Income taxes - - 

Other taxes_ 

Fare tokens outstanding __- 

Equipment purchase obligations, due in 1 year _ 


Total current liabilities_. 
Equipment purchase obligations, due after 1 year... 
Reserve for injuries and damages 
Reserve for moving and relocating--—---- 
Reserve for track removal and repaving - - 
Excess of net original cost of properties recorded by prec decessor 
over cost to present owner. ; 


owner 


Capital stock and surplus: 
Capital stock—authorized 100,000 shares, $100 par value, issued and 
outstanding 5,000 shares_-_-. f 
Earned surplus-- 
Total capital stock and surplus__- 


OLS fi2.008 








48, 389, 
30, 


503, 983. 


4, 812 


), 112. 


2, 148. 








>. 87 


O79 « 
5, 288. 


250, 101. 5 


, 683. ¢ 


2, 187. 
24, 854. 7 
15, 293. 62 


54, 618. ¢ 
781, 802. 


’ 438. § 
456. 
, 689. 
, 997. § 
25, 000. 

, 201. 


, 249. 5 


, 000. 
28, OSY. 


3, O89. 


7, 683. ; 


TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC., AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 


65 


. 84 
. 53 
7. 80 
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sept. 30, 1959 
$2, 859, 942. 2) 


241, 693. 49 
65, 744. 55 
774, 507. 98 
241, 420. 56 
, 183, 308. 79 
149, 503. 13 
20, 306. 69 


oo 


, 431, 864. 09 
, 655, 342. 39 
, 776, 521. 79 
362, 821. 89 


, 139, 343. 6) 


, 492, 462. 13 


813, 895. 70 

59, 967. 08 

501, 214. % 

948, 525. 21 
633, 002. 81 
£5, 959. 00 
118, 853. 26 
934, 648. 00 


056, 066. 01 
765, 158.00 
868, 760. 23 
325, 000. 00 
3, 216, 286. 06 


— hl 


7, 108, 090. 82 


500, 000. 00 
2, 653, 101. 01 






3, 153, 101. 01 
22, 492, 462 13 
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ANNUAL REPorT 1958 TRANS CARIBBEAN AIRWAYS, INC., 160 CENTRAL PARK, New 
York, N.Y., AND D.C, TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC., MARCH 26, 1959 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS: Submitted herewith is the 14th annual consolidateg 
report of Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc., and its subsidiaries for the year endeq 
December 31, 1958. 

The year 1958 was both a difficult and successful one—difficult from the point 
of view of causes beyond its control, and successful in having expanded your 
company’s financial picture. It was the second successive year that your com. 
pany’s earnings from both regular and nonrecurring sources after depreciation 


and taxes, exceeded $1 million. Although the problems of the year were many, 


the final results were satisfactory. During the first 6 months of the year, opera. 
tions of both the transit division and the airline, as well as the other divisions, 
faced severe weather conditions. In addition to this physical impediment, the 
first 6 months of 1958 faced the height of the so-called recession. Accomplish. 
ments, during the year were many, and the following represent some of the 
highlights: 

(a) After having practically suspended all flight operations between January 
1 and April 1, 1958, in order to set up and prepare to operate its newly authorized 
scheduled routes between New York and San Juan, Puerto Rico, your company 
expanded its airline personnel by 200 percent and its budgetary requirements by 
400 percent in order to sustain a program of up to three round-trip flights per day 
between New York and San Juan. 


(6) Your company concluded the necessary financial arrangements, taking | 


delivery of the balance of three new Douglas DC-6A/B aircraft from the Douglas 
Aircraft Corp., plus engines, spare parts and other miscellaneous equipment, 
aggregating a total capital investment of approximately $5 million. 


(c) Your company concluded the flotation of a convertible subordinated de 


benture issue, registered with the Securities and Exchange Commission, in the 
sum of $1,100,000. 

(d@) On October 1, 1958, we prepaid to the Chase Manhattan Bank approxi- 
mately 3% years prior to maturity of the final payment, a sum in excess of 
$2 million of long term debt, representing the entire balance of the original $9 
million loans, incurred at the time of the acquisition of the transit system of the 
District of Columbia. 

(e) Your company accepted delivery of approximately $3 million of new bus 
equipment for operation in the District of Columbia, and in addition spent ap 
proximately the sum of $500,000 on other capital expenditures. 

(f) Your company committed itself to the purchase of additional modern, air- 
conditioned bus equipment for delivery, in 1959, aggregating another sum of 
approximately $3,200,000. 

(g) Under its distributorship division of the Transportation Corp. of America, 
your company embarked on an expanded sales program for the sale of White 
Motor Co. trucks and parts, Cummins engines, parts, and miscellaneous aute 
motive supplies, as well as marine equipment, Rolls-Royce marine engines, ete. 

Taking into consideration the foregoing major undertakings your company 
concluded the year with a great measure of success. As your company con- 
mences the new year of 1959, it feels inclined to count its accomplishments and 
to forget the obstacles, feeling content that the year 1958 was but a stepping: 
stone to the greater year of 1959—which already appears filled with promises of 
expanded success and solid accomplishment. 

We trust that the following financial items will prove of great interest and 
encouragement to our stockholders: 


FINANCIAL 


1. Total assets.—After deducting depreciation for the year 1958 in the sum of 
$2,513,401, total assets rose to $28,880,815. 

2. Current assets —After prepayment of in excess of $2 million to the Chase 
Manhattan Bank of long-term debt, not completely due until 1961, cash and 
other current assets aggregated the sum of $5,503,651, of which sum approxi 
mately $3 million was cash on hand. It is to be noted that, had the prepay: 
ment to Chase bank not been made, cash and other current assets would have 
exceeded that of the previous year. 

3. Fired assets.—After accumulated depreciation and obsolescence, including 
more than $2,500,000 of depreciation deducted during the year 1958, operating 
property and equipment net rose from $19,430,779 to $22,418,789, a gain of 
approximately $3 million, net. 
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4, Liabilities Total current and long-term liabilities aggregated approxi- 
mately $13,025,000. Reserves and excess of original cost aggregated approxi- 
mately $12,210,000. In addition to the foregoing, current and long-term lia- 
pilities are more fully described in the annexed balance sheet, to which your 
attention is directed. 

5. Revenucs.—Gross operating revenues increased to more than $31,300,000, 
an increase of approximately 15 percent. Your company’s profit from both regu- 
lar and nonrecurring sources, before provision for depreciation and Federal 
income taxes, during the year 1958, was in the sum of $4,157,077. After pro- 
vision for depreciation and Federal income tax in the aggregate sum of $3,097,479, 
your company’s net earnings were in the sum of $1,059,598. 

In order that you might fully appraise the financial trend and growth of your 
company, salient highlight figures have been set up on a 5-year comparative basis, 
to which your attention is respectively directed on page 16. 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


The class A stock of Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc., is traded on the American 
Stock Exchange. The class B stock is not registered for trading on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange. The class A stock opened on January 2, 1958, at $9.75 
and closed on December 31, 1958, at $20. Total outstanding class A common 
stock as of December 31, 1958, was 488,217 shares. Total outstanding class B 
common stock as of December 31, 1958, was 862,649 shares. Total class A shares 
traded during the year 1958 were 126,600 shares. Total number of stockholders 
as of December 31, 1958, was 1,105. High of the year was $20; low was $9.50. 


DIVIDENDS 


Thirty consecutive quarterly cash dividends have been paid on the class A 
stock of the company since 1951, and a 31st quarterly dividend of 7% cents a 
share was declared on the class A stock during the month of March 1959. In 
addition to the cash dividends, the company has paid during the same period, 
seven stock dividends of 5 percent each, on both the class A and class B shares. 
On January 15, 1957, and again on January 26, 1959, the company distributed a 
25 percent stock split on the class A and class B shares. The January 26, 1959, 
distribution was made to stockholders of record as of January 9, 1959, the 
ex-dividend date was January 6, 1959. Since this date the high was 19% and 
the low was 13%. 

INVESTMENTS 


1. D.C. Transit System, Inc. (Delaware). 
2. D.C. Transit System, Inc. (District of Columbia). 
8. Transportation Corp. of America: 
(a) Automotive Distributorship Division. 
(b) Construction Division. 
4, T.C.A. Broadcasting Corp. 
Your company’s investments in the above corporations should give stockholders 
cause for optimism, not only during the year 1959, but also during the years 
ahead. 


D.C. Transit System, Inc. (Delaware) (the new name since Mar. 12, 1959, of 
T.C.A. Investing Corp.) 


This subsidiary company owns all of the outstanding issued stock of D.C. 
Transit System, Inc. (District of Columbia), which, under the franchise granted 
by Congress in 1956, operates the transit system in Washington, D.C., and its 
environs. On March 12, 1959, this company changed its capitalization so as to 
reclassify its stock, both authorized and issued. Par value was reclassified to 
20 cents per share. The authorized capital stock was reclassified into two 
classes, class A common stock and class B common stock. The 200 shares of old 
capital stock of no par value then outstanding (stated value of $500,000) were 
reclassified and exchanged for 500,000 shares of new class A common stock and 
2 million shares of new class B common stock. At the same time the total 
authorized capital stock was increased from the 500,000 shares of class A com- 
mon stock to 2,500,000 shares and from the 2 million shares of class B common 
stock to 10 million shares. 

The record of cash dividends on the class A common stock of this subsidiary 
company during 1958, restated to give effect to the reclassification effected on 
March 12, 1959, was 80 cents per share. 
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On March 23, 1959, this subsidiary company filed a registration statement wit, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission for the sale of 350,000 shares of jt, 
class A common stock. When this registration statement is cleared by the §pe 
a copy of the prospectus will be mailed to each stockholder. F 


D.C. Transit System, Inc. (District of Columbia) 


The D.C. Transit System, Inc. (District of Columbia) concluded a successfy 
year during 1958. Highlights of its operations are as follows: 

(a) Financial: Revenues increased by more than $700,000. Although operat. 
ing expenses increased by approximately $1 million, operating income before 
depreciation, taxes, and special provisions decreased by only $300,000, and ne 
profits after provision for income taxes decreased approximately $75,000. 

(b) Effective September 1, 1958, by order dated August 28, 1958, the Public 


Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia granted to D.C. Transit the | 


first increase in fares for the metropolitan transit system in Washington singe 


August 1955. The Public Utilities Commission estimated that the new fare | 


schedule would provide an additional $743,000 of gross revenues per year. 

(c) During the year 1958 D.C. Transit applied for authority from the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, and during the year 1959 received said authority, 
to Operate over irregular routes as a “contract” carrier of passengers by motor 
vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce, between various points in Virginia, 
the District of Columbia, and Maryland, under contract to the U.S. Department 
of Defense, the Army, and the Navy. 

(@) During the year 1958 D.C. Transit applied to the Interstate Commerre 
Commission for authority to operate a regularly scheduled, daily express limon. 
sine service between Washington, D.C., and New York City, and their respective 
airports. On March 17, 1959, the report of the examiner was issued, recommend- 
ing that D.C. Transit be authorized to operate as a common carrier, a new type 
of limousine service as a scheduled operation between New York and Washing. 
ton. 

(e) During the year 1958, as part of a long-range program of leasing out its 
excess Office and garage space, D.C. Transit leased one of its former bus garages 
to the U.S. Government for a period of 5 years, commencing September 15, 1958, 
subject to renewal for an additional 5 years at the option of the U.S. Gover. 
ment, at an annual rental of $97,786. A portion of the third floor of the execy. 
tive office building has also been leased for a period of 2 years, with further 
terms as may be agreeable to both parties at the same terms, at an annual rental 
of $23,900. 

(f) Of special interest and importance, during the latter part of 1958, your 
company contracted under the threat of condemnation, for the sale of one of its 
properties, which sale was concluded on January 16, 1959. The properties, 
which included the Southwest bus maintenance shop and southern carhouse 
were sold to the U.S. Government for a purchase price of $3,320,000. Of this 
amount $2,181,363 represented gain on the sale. D.C. Transit believes that under 
existing Federal income tax laws, no taxable gain or loss will result from the 
involuntary conversion of these properties, if they are replaced by similar or 
related properties within the limitations as to time and cost of replacement as 
prescribed by law. The gain of $2,181,363 was not reflected in the 1958 financial 
statement, since the sale was not completed until January 16, 1959. 

(g) The D.C. Transit System also has pending before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board applications seeking authorization to engage in helicopter service, within, 
to and from the Washington metropolitan area. These applications are being 
opposed by Chesapeake & Potomac Airways, Ine., who now operate such a 
service. 


Transportation Corp. of America 


1. Automotive distribution division: The automotive distribution division of 
Transportation Corp. of America achieved its goals for 1958. It had set out to 
do business at the rate of approximately $1 million per annum in the sale and 
distribution of White Motor Co. trucks, various automotive supplies, marine 
parts and equipment, Rolls-Royce marine engines, ete. This goal was attained 
in 1958, and it is believed will be exceeded during the year 1959. 
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2, Construction division: During the latter part of the year 1958, your Trans- 
portation Corp. of America Set up to engage in the road construction business. 
The ways and structures division of the D.C. Transit System has for years been 
concerned with the road work of the transit system, and under the franchise 
granted by Congress, has the obligation to convert the street railways to bus 
operations. In connection with such conversion programs, D.C. Transit has the 
obligation to remove abandoned tracks and regrade and repave abandoned track 
areas. During 1958 D.C. Transit undertook a certain amount of road work, relat- 
ing to the conversion program. Following the successful conclusion of such 
work, early in 1959, your company, Transportation Corp. of America, com- 
menced to bid on road work contracts solicited by the District of Columbia, and 
was successful in being awarded two out of three contracts upon which it bid. 
These two contracts, which were awarded in January and March, respectively, 
aggregate approximately $2,200,000. 


7.C.A. Broadcasting Corp. 


7.C.A. Broadcasting Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary of Trans Caribbean 
Airways, Inc., was incorporated under the laws of the State of Maryland on 
October 14, 1957. On January 8, 1958, it filed with the Federal Communications 
Commission application for authority to operate a standard radio broadcasting 
station in College Park, Md., on a frequency of 1150 kilocycles. Three competing 
applications have been filed for this frequency. The ease to date has been heard 
by an examiner, and all required evidence has been introduced. 


SCHEDULED AIRLINE OPERATIONS, NEW YORK TO SAN JUAN, P.R. 


Considering the fact that this is your company’s first year of operations as 
a scheduled airline, its achievements during the year were outstanding. In 
addition to the highlights set forth in the earlier part of this report, the follow- 
ing details are significant : 

(a) Starting with service of 3 days a week during April 1958, it has stepped 
up its flight frequency to daily service, with as many as three round trips per day 
on weekends. 

(b) It is significant to note that for the month of December 1958 Trans Carib- 
bean was third in the number of originating passengers carried in international 
and overseas destinations. For the calendar year 1958, the accompanying sum- 
mary indicates that Trans Caribbean’s 83.3 percent load factor was the highest 
of all U.S. international and overseas air carriers. 

(c) In view of the fact that since the commencement of operations, other 
airlines have shifted to jet operations, and because of the tremendous popular 
acceptance of this mode of flight, your company has decided to accelerate its 
jet program. Accordingly, the following changes in operations are contemplated : 

1. Of the three new DC-6A/B aircraft acquired from Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Ine., only one will be kept in use by your company. The other two have been 
leased to an agency of the U.S. Government, the details of which are described 
in note 2B of the financial statement. 

2. Your company is presently conducting negotiations for the purchase of a 
jet aircraft for delivery during the year 1959. In the opinion of management, 
the leasing of the aforementioned two aircraft will aid materially in the acquisi- 
tion by the company of the new jet aircraft. 

3. Pending delivery of the new jet aircraft, it is the intention of your com- 
pany to temporarily fill the gap of the two leased aircraft by short-term charter 
or lease of similar DC-6A/B aircraft, presently available in the market from 
other airlines. 

4. In conclusion, your company believes that it has established a strong air- 
line organization and operation during the year 1958. It believes that the 
year 1959 will be the transitional period from piston-driven aircraft to jet air- 
craft, and it is hoped that by late 1959 or early 1960 your company will have 
entered the jet age, fully established as a potent factor in the long-range future 
of transportation between the continental United States and Puerto Rico. 

Respectfully submitted. 


O. Roy CHALK, President. 
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ADDENDUM TO PARAGRAPH (F) UNDER “INVESTMENTS” 


The accounting treatment of the proceeds of the sale by D.C. Transit of the 
Southwest bus maintenance shop and southern carhouse sold on January 16 
1959, for $3,320,000 is subject to the approval of the Public Utilities Commis. 
sion of the District of Columbia. Since this annual report went to press, the 
P.U.C. has raised certain questions about the accounting treatment of the §2. 
181,363 as gain on that sale, and D.C. Transit is presently negotiating with 
the P.U.C. concerning the accounting treatment thereof. 


Consolidated balance sheet Dec. 31, 1958 





ASSETS 
Current assets: 
I ea leniaenpsl einai sain an mcaninnuireanemeieies: El 2, 928, 17 
Cash coll: .teral ROOUNG (RENO Sy SO) oxen eescetns vitae sins 369, 394 
Accounts receivable: U.S. Government._-----~-------~------- = 23, 757 
Other notes and accounts receivable (due within 1 year) ~------_- 751, 477 
Materials parts and supplies (at cost) _----_---------------~--~-- Ae 011, 647 
Eeaer OF peGit: (aae WHRIn 1 FORr)....2 4 en sn nck. 116, 680 
Pe re ack he deat bik dolasetron 297, 108 
Mortgage installments receivable (due within 1 year) ~------~-~- 5, 409 
Srna OUI: NN i i acca Screen eee eine mniermaus eee 5, 503, 651 
U.S. Treasury bonds, 25 percent, at cost, deposited with insurance 
companies (maturity value $150,000) _-----------------~---~.-- 149, 508 





Operating property and equipment: 
Operating property and equipment (at original cost) (notes 5,9) ~ 58, 759, 533 





Deduct accumulated depreciation and obsolescence (note 6)-_--- 31, 440, 744 
Operating property and equipment (net) ---------------~---- 22, 318, 789 
CE, AD TE CRN Rn a ee 100, 000 
Total operating property and equipment_______--__---_----___ 22, 418, 789 
Deterread Charges and deposits (hete 7)... 5-2 ek 356, 920 


Other assets: 
Mortgage receivable (due after 1 year) _-_______-_______-_-_---- 156, 320 


Notes and accounts receivable (due after 1 year) (note Syaiaces 295, 632 
SR UCIT one ee 451, 952 
SERIE RET oe cn Ae kt YA. Sek Ee ee eee 28, 880, 815 

LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
Current liabilities : . 

PIN IN iii eae er entmieniecie cena nenenmnactere met $1, 286, 907 

Notes payable (due within 1 year) (notes 4, 5, 9)------------- 1, 908, 820 

elewien Oh WASOs DATONG ces seer eccenenesnnweennowanae 571, 567 

NS NR ceca on Eerie cages ro aeoeoren en pecnipmnnpseescnan tian renee 965, 808 

Unearned transportation revenue and customers deposits._.--- 291, 806 

ENN TIE DOT eccnnnamcendienndecnasaasnmmime 508, 223 

I RE | EI iis thinners adipp ie Gating tees naiipianinnes 244, 377 


SPE CRU IIAG , PARR iho ice anes comcsieeein sl nidpe- ele epinindneceteaninioatnteenetia 5, 777, 508 
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Consolidated balance sheet Dec. 31, 1958—Continued 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY—Ccontinued 


Long-term liabilities: 
Notes payable (due after 1 year) (note 9)____._._... $6, 159, 674 




















GRCREOS HEFANTS COO FY on nin i ncpececeaiemnninne 1, 088, 000 
otal long-Gorin Aen ee 7, 247, 674 
Deferred Federal income taxes (note 10)_--_._.__.__._...._. 206, 909 
Deferred profit on installment sale-___.-------__.----__----____ 74, 283 
Reserves : ; 
Reserve for track removal and repaving (note 11)_______..____ 2, 467, 230 
Reserve for injuries and damages (note 12)___.__.... 1, 859, 342 
I OI iis st aoc sean rica canis bie cs eras pas abc 493 
BOON TONNE innit iicin sick bie ceinnbieniiamstiniiniaadile 4, 327, 065 
Excess of net original cost of properties recorded by predecessor 
owner over cost to present owner (note 6)_---.____-_____ 7, 883, 519 
Stockholders’ equity : 
Capital stock (1,350,866 shares) (note 13)_........._-_. 135, 087 
Pe Be Ns cs cscs isan plaiinn cies enihcneaeteeiadaioen smemummiaaaaiss 46, 340 
es SIND COND Bp Sac dinimersiicics eoentacomncatisaenneadidintainadaua 2, 105, 207 
ee I CON Fra een sititichiniesshidtg nein Bel ch ee 1, 077, 223 
3, 228, 770 
Sn, UNG I ni cis isttntecicthcinceainmnndaeaenins 3, 363, 857 
Commitments and contingent liabilities (note 17)----------e 
I isis irene ities eit 28, 880, 815 


Nots.—Reference is made to the accompanying notes which are an integral part of this 
statement. 
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Consolidated statement of income for the year ended Dec. 31, 1958 


A iin a iceccnannem 
Operating costs and expenses: 
Transportation operations and costs____-__----- 
DEO IOGRNOC ii tsi ein ietininncicinbin 
POSSONSES SOTVICS. 5nc cccacecsvesosccnsminscen 
Salem And AG Ver ce centeniairniwetencnietrn 
General and administrative__...._.._.._...---- 
Employees’ health, insurance and retirement____-__ 
Provision for injuries and damages (note 12)______- 


Total operating costs and expenses______---- 


NN laa as ads ek cals nates sessile ootconaeaaaceh 
Depreciation and obsolescence (notes 6, 10)-------- 
Provision for taxes other than Federal income taxes_ 
Provision for track removal and repaving (note 11)-_ 
Amortization of net original cost of properties re- 

corded by predecessor Owner Over cost to present 
rn CU OF nhac eee ecaecs 


pematineg tariie 255s tease eens 
Additions to income: 

Gain on sale of operating equipment (note 5) _- 

RENO ans ono sits Sis ee and aachaloniinben 


Total deductions from income_____--_------- 


Net income before Federal income taxes... 
Provision for Federal income taxes— 
a Ne cick etree eine 


SOC CES FD i necktie icin 


Net income—to retained earnings__________-_~_.. 


$17, 565, 244 


4, 355, 944 
150, 735 
985, 837 

1, 806, 918 
857, 970 

1, 221, 512 


2, 513, 401 
672, 322 


1, 044, 196 


(1, 033, 904) 


1, 003, 144 
35, 442 
5, 353 


496, 856 
67, 450 


377, 169 
206, 909 


$31, 304, 219 


26, 944, 169 





4, 360, 058 


3, 196, 015 
1, 164, 43 





1, 043, 939 





2, 207, 982 


564, 306 
1, 643, 676 





584, 078 
1, 059, 598 


Reference is made to the accompanying notes which are an integral part of 
this statement. 











i, 218 
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Consolidated statement of surplus for the year ended Dec. 31, 1958 





en 
Total | Paid-in Capital Retained 
surplus surplus | earnings 
_—_—eororr gece os . a 7 ” ; } a ae a = aap Set 
alongs — Jats. 1, 1908... nccumsisns-s2005- cae aiee | $2,268,914 | $34, 502 $776,557 | $1, 457,855 
itions: ; vee oy te 
eo" income for the year ended Dec. 31, 1958__.----_| 1,059, 598 |........-.- ef ----| 1,059, 598 
Excess over 10 cents per share par value of 1,088 | | | 
“shares of class A stock arising out of the conver- | | 
sion of $12,000 of debentures at $11 per share Be ee ee 


11, 838 | 11,838 |___- 
Excess of market value per share over 10 cents per 
share par value of 60,688 shares of stock issued as — me 
stock dividends on Jan. 15, 1958 615,983 |...___- eineee 
Excess of market value per share over 10 cents per | 
share par value of 63,841 shares of stock issued as 














| 
stock dividends on July 15, 1958 695, 867 |___-- ee, 695, 867 |-....- 
Adjustment for capital stock issued as development | 
~ costs toh pts aet eae ‘ cts MNO Fn. wea <iswce 6 OO nccscoes 
Proceeds of 20,000 warrants issued to underwriters 
of 54% percent debentures___------------------ 2, 000 |. os : SOOO Fotecscncun 
itions ‘ 86 | 8 328, 650 , 059, 598 
Total additions---..-.----- pnkaadbtdimgesdie |_ tcieni ented = a ane Je | a be 
a “1 | 9 5 ® 517. 45: 
TU 6 cnc cecsn ein cece wecsnnsecnenwacerenesoes Looe I - Soe) 3 at =. a 453 
Deductions: Das | a 
Ee ee ae ee 115, 927 |--------- ii ie ain , 115, 927 
Dividends in stock. ---------- AS w-o---| 1,508, MS |... ia : 1, 324, 303 
GNU nchnctin ates dcvaanseddcdeasoee | 1,440,200 |.....-....- iti anatoeh 1, 440, 230 
| a —— | = = —— — = 
Balance— Dec. 31, 1958_-.------ . 7 ones 3, 228, 770 46, 340 2, 105, 207 1, 077, 223 








Reference is made to accompanying notes which are an integral part of this statement. 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1958 


1. At a special joint meeting on March 10, 1959, the stockholders and directors 
of T.C.A. Investment Corp. voted to change the name of the corporation to “D.C. 
Transit System, Inc.” (“D.C. Transit [Delaware]”). It was also voted to re- 
classify and exchange the 200 shares of old capital stock of no par value then 
outstanding (stated value of $500,000) for 500,000 shares of new class A common 
stock ($0.20 par value) and 2 million shares of new class B common stock 
($0.20 par value) and, coincident therewith, to increase the newly authorized 
capital stock from 500,000 shares of new class A common stock to 2,500,000 
shares of new class A common stock and from 2 million shares of new class B 
common stock to 10 million shares of new class B common stock. On March 12, 
1959, a certificate of amendment to the certificate of incorporation providing for 
such changes was filed with the secretary of state of the State of Delaware and 
thereafter on the same date, the 200 shares of old capital stock were exchanged 
for the 500,000 shares of new class A common stock and the 2 million shares 
of new class B common stock. 

All new shares have equal voting rights and share equally in event of 
liquidation of the corporation. The class A common stock has preference in 
payment of cash dividends up to $1 per share in any one calender year. There- 
after, cash dividends are shared ratably by the class A and class B common stock 
outstanding. The preference of class A common stock as to cash dividends is 
noncumulative. The board of directors may declare and pay dividends in 
class A common stock upon the class A common stock or declare and pay divi- 
dens in class B common stock upon the class B common stock without reference- 
to the foregoing preferential dividend. 


48375—60——43 
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Class B common stock is convertible into class A common stock only op 
February 1 of each year commencing in 1964 at the rate of not more than 200,009 
shares per year. 

2. (a) On January 16, 1959, D.C. Transit System, Inc., sold, under threat of 
condemnation, land and buildings located in southwest Washington known ag 
Fourth Street Shops and Southern Car House to District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency for a total consideration of $3,320,000. 

The properties were leased back to the company for the period January 16, 
1959, to March 1, 1961 (with option to extend beyond 1951) at a monthly renta) 
of $8,500 commencing March 1, 1959. The net proceeds ($3,316,243) from the 
sale of the properties together with a further amount of $161,507 were applied 
to the retirement of notes payable to American Security and Trust Co., trustee, 
in the principal amount of $3,477,750. The notes had been secured by a first deed 
of trust covering all lands and buildings, acquired from the predecessor owner, 
Such deed of trust was accordingly released upon payment. 

Under existing Federal income tax laws, no gain or loss will result from the 
involuntary conversion of these properties if they are replaced by similar or 
related properties within the limitation as to the time and cost of replacement 
as prescribed by Federal income tax law. 

(0) On February 20, 1959, Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc., entered into an 
agreement with the U.S. Department of Commerce leasing to that Department 
two DC-6A-B aircraft. The aircraft will be equipped by the Government for 
weather research. 

The term of the lease for the first aircraft is from February 20, 1959, to 
August 15, 1959, and for the second aircraft from April 15, 1959, to August 
15, 1959. The lessee has various renewal options on both aircraft extending 
the potential term of the lease to June 30, 1962. 

Included in the lease agreement are certain periodic options to the lessee for 
the purchase of the aircraft. 

(c) During 1958, Transportation Corp. of America (refer note 3a) entered 
the road construction business and in February and March 1959 received road 
widening and paving contracts from the District of Columbia in the approxi- 
mate amount of $2,200,000. 

3. (a) Transportation Corp. of America, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc. was incorporated in the State of Delaware in 
November 1956 to engage in the transportation business and in related forms 
of business. 

On January 14, 1958, Transportation Corp. of America acquired a distributor- 
ship of the White Motor Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, through the acquisition of its 
Washingon, D.C. branch. The distributorship covers not only Washington, 
D.C. but also five counties in Maryland, five counties in Virginia, as well as 
the city of Alexandria. The distributorship includes sales and service of White 
trucks, Autocar trucks, Sterling trucks, Reo trucks, and Cummins diesel engines, 

Also, on September 2, 1958, Transportation Corp. of America signed an 
agreement with Rolls-Royce of Canada, Ltd., appointing the company as exclu- 
sive distributor for Rolls-Royce marine diesel engines and parts within the 
United States of America and any possession, territory, or dependency thereof. 
It also has an agreement with Firma G. de Vries Lentsch of Holland for the 
sale of boats, yachts, and power cruisers. 

(b) T.C.A. Broadcasting Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary of T.C.A. Invest- 
ing Corp., was incorporated October 14, 1957, under the laws of the State of 
Maryland. On January 8, 1958, it filed with the Federal Communications 
Sommission an application for authority to operate a standard radio broad- 
casting station in College Park, Md., on a frequency of 1150 kilocycles. Three 
competing applications have been filed for this frequency. Hearings were held 
during 1958 but no determination has as yet been made by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

4. Cash collateral account, $369,394. 

Represents cash in Chase Manhattan Bank as collateral for payment of notes 

payable (refer note 9). 
5. (a) On January 15, 1958, Trans Carib sold aircraft No. 75416 and leased 
it back for 5 years commencing January 15, 1958. On April 15, 1958, Trans 
Carib sold aircraft No. 1220V and No. 1221V. These transactions resulted in 
a gain on the sale of operating equipment in the amount of $1,003,144. 

(b) On January 31, 1958, Trans Carib received delivery of a new DC-6A-B 
aircraft No. 6540C. On October 6, 1958, Trans Carib received delivery of a 
new DC-6A-B aircraft No. 6541C. These aircraft had been ordered on Jan- 
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uary 20, 1956, from Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. Trans Carib had previously taken 
delivery of a new DC-6A-B aircraft No. 6539C on November 20, 1957. a 

(c) D.C. Transit System, Inc. has entered _into commitments of approxi- 

mately $3,200,000 in respect of purchase of 105 new buses to be delivered in 
ond 

ma) Deposit on aircraft in the amount of $100,000 represents deposit on Jet 
aircraft under an agreement with Douglas Aircraft Co. dated December 2%, 
1957, which expired on February 28, 1959, renewal of which or substitution 
with other manufacturers is now in negotiation. T he agreement with Douglas 
Aireraft provided that in the event of termination $25,000 shall be retained 
by Douglas as consideration for the right of Trans Carib to terminate. The 
palance of $75,000 shall be refunded or applied against payment due to Douglas. 

In the event that Trans Carib does not purchase the aircraft or some other 
aircraft it will be liable for Federal income taxes of $150,000 on the gain of 
$600,000 arising out of the involuntary conversion in 1956 of aircraft No. 56010. 
" 6. Provision for depreciation was made by D.C. Transit System, Ine. at 
annual rates prescribed by the Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia applied to various property classifiactions. I he aggregate amount 
of depreciation provided for 1958 is equal to the application of composite rate 
of 4.5 percent on the original cost of properties. . ok: 

By order of the Public Utilities Commission dated November 27, 1957, the 
company is required to amortize by credit to income account over a 10-year 
period from August 15, 1956, the amount of $10,339,041 representing the excess 
of the net original cost of properties recorded by the predecessor owner over cost 
to D.C. Transit System, Inc. The annual credits to income account are regarded 
as reductions of depreciation provisions which are computed on original cost of 
properties. 


Deeereened | GUBUEOR G5 oid ects bdanhinodduneibememened $356, 920 
ARTIC OT (INGO isa sii sini tits ncind obacaciaa airtel nial eee innalis 1, O88, 000 


On October 29, 1958, under an indenture dated October 1, 1958, between Trans 
Caribbean Airways, Inc., and Federation Bank & Trust Co., trustee, Trans Carib 
issued $1,100,000 of 514 percent convertible subordinated debentures, due October 
1, 1968, at a price of 94 percent of the principal amount plus accrued interest 
from October 1, 1958. The debentures are convertible into class A common stock 
at a conversion price of $11 per share if converted before October 1, 1961, $12 per 
share if converted thereafter and before October 1, 1964, and $13 if converted 
thereafter and on or before October 1, 1968. The conversion price is subject to 
adjustment in certain events described in the indentures. 

The indebtedness evidenced by the debentures is subordinate in right of pay- 
ment to all senior indebtedness of the company. 

Reference is made to the indenture for details regarding redemption, sinking 
fund, and purchase fund relating to these debentures as well as purchases of 
stock of the company or its subsidiaries. 

During 1958, $12,000 of debentures were converted into common stock. 

Included in deferred charges are unamortized discount and finance costs in 
the amount of $188,368 relating to this issue. 

In connection with this debenture issue, Trans Carib sold to the underwriters 
20,000 warrants at the price of 10 cents per warrant, entitling the holder of each 
warrant to purchase one share of class A stock of Trans Carib at $12 per share, 
such warrants to be exercisable on and after 1 year and not to exceed 5 years 
from October 29, 1958. The $2,000 received for these warrants was credited to 
capital surplus. 


8. Notes and accounts receivable (due after 1 year)___-_-________ $295, 632 


(a) Includes notes receivable in the amount of $280,000 due on the sale of 
aircraft No. 1220V and No. 1221V sold on April 15, 1958 (refer note 5). 

(b) Notes receivable are stated net of notes receiveable sold with recourse to 
banks. The notes resulted from sales of trucks under title retaining contracts by 
Transportation Corp. of America during the normal course of its business. The 
discounted notes are due as follows: 


I ee $12, 144 
Due after 1 year________ ria ai sa ai iniba ss petaeteinaoacre Sakae ae 21, 941 
9, Notes PRYGUIG COGG WIRHIN 1 VORP on oi 1, 908, 820 
Notes payable (due after 1 year)____._._____.......____________ 6, 159, 674 
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A summary of notes payable follows: 


es 


Installments | Installments 
due within due after Total 














1 year 1 year 
eye — ee - | ii Ge 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 5 percent-...............-...-..------ $1, 098, 918 $1, 282, 091 | (a) $2, 381, on 
Riggs National Bank, 5 percent_______-- b SRG S oaeetecse 80, 000 60, 000 (b) 140, 09) 
American Security & Trust Co., trustee, 5 percent 200, 000 3, 277, 750 | (c) 3,477, 7) 
Equipment purchase obligations._...............------ iat 414, 372 1, 484, 833 | (d) 1, 899, 
4 | a ar | f pte Dn 

Other... connennnnnnnnnnnnecennsnesenneseeneseneseesess |___115,580 | __"_ 85.000 | (¢) 170 

ORB . Ditis sca dcdnl sid idciaeitndeenenaeiied ae eeerl 1, 908, 820 | 6, 159, 674 | 8, 068, 494 
ee ee ee eee i 


(a) Represents liability due to Chase Manhattan Bank pursuant to a credit 
agreement, dated June 21, 1955, as amended and supplemented, under which 
Trans Carib is entitled to borrow from time to time up to an aggregate maximun 
amount of $3 million with interest at the rate of 5 percent per annum. The 
notes are secured by a chattel mortgage on substantially all of the aircraft ang 
parts owned by Trans Carib, by the assignment of certain leases on aircraft ang 
by the assignment of the purchase contract for new aircraft between Trans Carih 
and Dougias (refer notes 4, 5). 

The credit agreement, as amended and suppiemented, contains certain require 
ments for working capital and cash and certain restrictions on the creation of 
debt and on the payment of cash dividends on the stock of Trans Carib and q 
requirement for Trans Carib to obtain not less than $1 million from subordinateq 
notes, bonds, or debentures of Trans Carib, or from the sale of capital stock of 
Trans Carib, a condition that the company has complied with by issuance of 


$1,100,000 of convertible subordinated debentures in October 1958 (refer note 7), | 
Cash dividend payments are restricted to earnings since January 1, 1957, and | 


may not exceed $300,000 per year computed as follows: 
From earnings of Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc., dividends not exceeding 
$150,000, if earned in that year ; 
From dividends received from subsidiaries, dividends not exceeding 
$150,000. 

(b) Represents loan by Transportation Corp. of America, made on January 
7, 1958, in the amount of $200,000 payable in quarterly installments of $20,00 
each, beginning on April 20, 1958, together with interest at the rate of 5 percent 
per annum on the unpaid balance. The loan was paid in full in January 1959, 

On January 19, 1959, Transportation Corp. of America borrowed $200,000 from 
the National Bank of Washington, payable in quarterly installments of $10,000 
each, beginning on April 20, 1959, together with interest at 5 percent per annum 
on the unpaid balance. The unpaid balance is due January 19, 1960. The note 
is guaranteed by T.C.A. Investing Corp. 

(c) Reference is made to note 2(a) regarding the payment of notes payable 
in the aggregate amount of $3,477,750 to American Security & Trust Co., trustee, 
on January 16, 1959. 

(d@) Equipment purchase obligations aggregating $2,071,860 were incurred by 
D.C. Transit System, Inc., in July 1958 as part of the consideration given for the 
purchase of 100 new buses. The obligations are payable in 60 monthly install- 
ments of $34,531 each, commencing in August 1958 with final payments due in 
July 1963. ‘Title to the buses passes to D.C. Transit upon final payment. None 
of the above notes or equipment purchase obligations are guaranteed by D.C. 
Transit’s parent company, T.C.A. Investing Corp., or its parent company, Trans 
Caribbean Airways, Inc. 

(e) Other notes payable include notes and mortgage on equipment in the 
amount of $145,530 including $90,530 of installments due within 1 year and 
$55,000 due after 1 year. 


$2, 
cal 
act 
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(f) Notes payable to Chase Manhattan Bank in the aggregate amount of 
$2 625,000 were paid during 1958. A chattel mortgage, under which all street- 
cars, certain buses and certain accessory work equipment had been pledged, was 
accordingly released upon final payment. 

10. Depreciation for book and statement purposes was recorded by Trans 
Caribbean on a straight line basis. However, for Federal income tax purposes, 
accelerated depreciation was used. 

Deferred Federal income taxes in the amount of $206,909 represents provision 
for Federal income taxes which may be required to be paid in future years 
arising from the use in 1958 of accelerated depreciation methods for income 
tax purposes. ; ; 

11. In its order of November 27, 1957, the Public Utilities Commission recog- 
nized the need by D.C. Transit System, Inc. of providing for anticipated track 
removal and repaving costs which are expected to result from compliance with 
the requirements of section 7 of the company’s franchise which states, in part: 

“The corporation shall be obligated to initiate and carry out a plan of gradual 
conversion of its street railway operations to bus operations within 7 years from 
the date of the enactment of this act upon terms and conditions prescribed by 
the Commission, with such regard as is reasonably possible when appropriate 
to the highway development plans of the District of Columbia and the economies 
implicit in coordinating the corporation’s track removal program with such 
plans; except that upon good and sufficient cause shown the Commission may in 
its discretion extent beyond 7 years, the period for carrying out such conversion.” 

Accordingly, the Commission directed the company to provide a reserve of 
$10,441,958 over 10 years from August 15, 1956, to cover the estimated cost of 
such removal and repaving. 

12. D.C. Transit System’s provision for injuries and damages is based upon 
experience in final settlement of claims. The amount charged to income in 1957 
and through August 31, 1958, was computed at the rate of 4.75 percent of total 
operating revenue. Effective September 1, 1958, pursuant to order by the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, the rate was reduced to 4.25 
percent of the total operating revenue. 

13. (a) Effective October 17, 1958, the authorized shares of class A stock were 
inereased from 1,500,000 to 2,500,000 shares and the total authorized shares of 
class A and B stock were increased from 2,500,000 to 3,500,000. 

Effective December 30, 1958, the authorized shares of class B stock were 
increased from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 shares and the total authorized shares of 
class A and B stock were increased from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000. 

Of the total authorized shares of class A stock as of December 31, 1958, 862,649 
shares have been reserved for issuance on the conversion of the class B stock, 
98,909 shares have been reserved for issuance upon the conversion of the deben- 
tures, 20,000 shares have been reserved for issuance upon the exercise of the 
class A stock purchase warrants issued in connection with the sales of the 
debentures (refer note 7), and 100,000 shares have been reserved for issuance 
upon the exercise of the restricted stock option granted to O. Roy Chalk. 

On September 29, 1958, Trans Carib entered into an agreement with Mr. Chalk 
to modify and extend his employment agreement with Trans Carib through 1963. 
In this agreement Trans Carib granted Mr. Chalk the right and option at any 
time on or before September 28, 1963, to purchase all or any part of 100,000 
shares of class A stock at a price of $12 per share, which was not less than 
110 percent of the market value on the date of the grant of the option. 

(b) At a meeting of the board of directors of Trans Caribbean Airway, Inc., 
held on December 1, 1958, the board of directors approved a split of the com- 
pany’s stock whereby each stockholder of both class A and class B stock, 
respectively, received on January 26, 1959, one additional share for each four 
shares of the class of stock held at the close of business on January 9, 1959. 
In lieu of issuing fractional shares, stockholders received in cash the value of 
such fraction, which was based upon the last sale upon the American Stock 
Exchange on January 9, 1959, of class A stock; or, if no sale took place on said 
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exchange on that day, then the last recorded bid price for such class A Stock 
on said exchange on that date. 

The board of directors also declared a regular quarterly dividend of seven ang 
one-half cents per share on the class A stock of the company, payable on January 
26, 1959, to stockholders of record at the close of business on January 9, 1959 

(c) A reconciliation of the capital stock account for 1958 follows: 























ae — a 
| Class A ClassB_ | Total 
ey ee eee ne ee eee, ae oe RE I i 
Number of shares— | | 
Autorized as of Jan. 1, 1958 al oe ts 1, 500, 000 1,000, 000 | 2, 500. On 
Newly authorized shares as of Oct. 17, 1958 __- | 1, 000, 000 |... - 1, 000, 009 
Newly authorized shares as of Dec. 30, 1958 _ _ - ; ie 500, 000 500, 000 
Total authorized shares as of Dec. 31, 1958___---.- “ 2, 500, 000 | 1, 500, 000 | 4, 000, 000 
— = — = = — = = | — =—=—=—=—== 
Authorized as of Jan. 1, 1958____.___- ee ata te see «- 1, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 
WMS MG FOL. 8; BO0G oss ssc ea oo asa 1, 059, 208 217, 543 1, 276, 731 
rere OKT pee a ae 
Issued and outstanding at Jan. 1, 1958__.....__-- os s 440, 792 782, 457 1, 223, 249 
, aes SS —— = : =——— 
Capital stock at 10 cents per share par value at Jan. 1, 1958 $44, 079. 20 $78, 245. 70 $122, 324.» 
es ——— 
Number of shares issued Jan. 15, 1958, as a result of 5 percent | 
stock dividend ) : : 21, 570 | 39, 118 60, 68 
Number of shares issued Apr. 18, 1958, as development costs- 2, 000 ee | 2.000 
Number of shares issued July 15, 1958, as a result of 5 percent 
stock dividend : 22, 767 41, 074 | 63, 841 
Number of shares issued upon conversion of debentures (refer 
BE Foie ene ceca eae sts Ss eee 1,088 |-- ea 1,08 
Issued and outstanding at Dec. 31, 1958. _._._.._..--- : 488, 217 862, 649 | 1, 350, 888 
EE << — ——————— | 
Capital stock at 10 cents per share par value at Dee. 31, 1958 _- $48, 821. 70 $86, 264. 90 $135, 086. 6 
Number of shares issued Jan. 26, 1959, as a result of 25 percent 
stock split. __- ee ee ee oe 121, 669 215, 657 | 337, 3% 
Issued and outstanding at Jan. 26, 1959__.__._....__.__.__----- 609, 886 1, 078, 306 1, 688, 192 
Capital stock at 10 cents per share par value at Jan. 26, 1959_. $60, 988. 60 $107, 830. 60 $168, 819.9 











Owners of class B stock of Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc., have agreed in 
writing with the company that they will not convert 500,000 of such shares 
of class A stock prior to June 1, 1960. 

14. (a) Under the terms of the purchase agreement, D.C. Transit System, 
Ine., assumed all income tax liabilities of the predecessor company as of August 
15, 1956, subject, however, to the right to have losses or other deductions sus- 
tained on or before August 15, 1956, first offset against past income of the pred- 
ecessor company to the extent and in the manner: provided by the income tar 
laws. On February 28, 1957, the Internal Revenue Service issue a notice 
to the predecessor company proposing adjustments which would result in de 
ficiencies in income tax in the amount of $1,698,527, relating to the years 1933, 


1954, and 1955. Inasmuch as the predecessor company sustained a loss on the | 


sale of its assets, D.C. Transit System, Inc., is entitled under the terms of the 


purchase agreement to have such loss offset against the proposed assessments | 
relating to 1954 and 1955, which aggregate $542,448. As to the remaining | 











——- a Se 
RS EE 


$1,156,084, and also the $542,443, the company is contesting these adjustments | 


proposed by the Internal Revenue Service and believes that its position will be 
sustained. No provision has been made in the accounts with respect to this 
proposed assessment. 


(b) Federal income tax returns of Trans Carib for 1953 and 1954 are being | 


examined by the Internal Revenue Service but a final determination has not as 
yet been made. 

15. Under the terms of its franchise, D.C. Transit System, Inc., is not sub 
ject to District of Columbia motor vehicle fuel taxes unless its rate of retnm 
on the system rate base or on gross operating revenue base equals or exceeds 
614 percent as determined by the Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia. For the 12-month period ended August 31, 1958, the company’s rate 
of return was determined by the Public Utilities Commission to be less than 64 
percent on the system rate base and the Commission, accordingly, issued al 
order on November 13, 1958, exempting the company from motor vehicle fuel 
taxes for that period, which would otherwise have amounted to approximately 
$360,000. The company does not believe it will be subject to the motor vehicle 


fuel taxes for the period ended December 31, 1958, and has made no provisit® | 


therefore in its accounts. 
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16. No provision has been made in these statements for aircraft and engine 
overhaul reserves. It is the policy of Tran Carib to enter these expense items 
on the books when the overhaul work is done. This method is consistent with 
the preparation of Federal income tax returns for this company. Lease pro- 
visions of aircraft leased to other carriers provide that the lessee is to pay for 
aircraft and engine overhaul. tlie : ’ 

17. Summary of commitments and contingent liabilities. Notes receivable dis- 
counted (note 8), purchase commitment (note 5), track removal and repaving 
(note 11), income taxes (notes 2, 5, 14), motor vehicle fuel taxes (note 15). 


NEw YorK, N.Y., Warch 19, 1959. 
To the Board of Directors and Stockholders, Trans Caribbean Airways, Ince.: 

I have examined the accompanying consolidated balance sheet of Tran Carib- 
pean Airways, Inc., and consolidated wholly owned subsidiaries at December 
31, 1958, and the related statements of income and surplus for the year then 
ended. 

With respect to D.C. Transit System, Inc., and its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Montgomery Bus Lines, Inc., the accounts and statements of these companies 
have been examined and certified to by Price Waterhouse & Co. and have been 
included in the accompanying consolidated statements as shown by their report 
for the year ended December 31, 1958. With respect to Trans Caribbean Air- 
ways, Inc., and its other wholly owned subsidiaries, my examination of their 
accounts and financial statements, included in the accompanying consolidated 
statements, was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
and, accordingly, included such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as I considered necessary in the circumstances. It was 
not practicable to confirm receivables from the U.S. Government, as to which 
I have satisfied myself by means of other auditing procedures. 

In my opinion, the above-described financial statements, supplemented by the 
notes thereto, present fairly the consolidated financial position of Trans Carib- 
bean Airways, Inc., and consolidated wholly owned subsidiaries at December 
$1, 1958, and the results of their operations for the period then ended, in con- 
formity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis con- 
sistent with that of the preceding year. 

Respectfully submitted. 


ADOLPH B. LEWSOoN, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


TRANS CARIBBEAN AIRWAYS, INC., AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


Highlights at a glance—A record of growth 





| 1958 | 1987 1956 =| 1955 | 1954 





} | 
} | } | 
Gross operating revenues. -__.....-......--|$31, 304, 218 |$27, 180, 529 |$12, 067,599 | $2, 841.775 | $1,833,178 





Profit from regular and nonrecurring | | aot, 


sources before depreciation and taxes____| 4, 157,077 4, 259, 871 1, 629,028 | 1,363,812 | 
i 











784, 778 

Provision for depreciation and Federal | a 
ID a fe instlicciniies hveid dion Mpiennsse cage | 3,097, 479 | 3, 043, 328 | 1,037,882 | 659, 279 774, 355 
ON a eel | 1,059,598 | 1,216,543} 591,146 | 704, 633 | 10,438 
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D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC., SCHEDULE AND TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Carrying value, buses, Sept. 16, 1959 
a te f sia 
| Number of Seats and 
Bus Nos. buses nonrush 

value 


1 and 2. 2 
3 to 12.... : z 
3 d 
iis 17 


Rush Maximum’ 
value ! capacity _ 





13 to 15... 
16 and 17. 
3100 to 3156__. 
3160 to 3176__- 
4009 to 4026__- 
4028 
4033 and 4034_- 
4211 to 4271_.__- 
4273 to 4287... ‘ 
4293 to 4296... 
4298 and 4299____ 
4413 to 4461_.__- 
4500 to 4557.......-- J 
ea 
4601 to 4620... 
4623 to 4635__. 
37 to 4639... 
4642__ 


== 4 





4647 and 4648_ 
4650. __- mae 
4800 to 4874__._- 
4900 to 4915__. 
4920 to 4944___ 
5000 to 5019__. 
5100 to 5160... 
5162 to 5199... 
5200 to 5267... 
5269 to 5304... 
5400 to 5486__. 
5488 to 5496... 
5500 to 5549__. 
5600 to 5666__. 
5700 to 5774_.. 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
51 
51 
51 
51 


44, 625 62, 245 71, 


1 Use rush values: Weekdays, 6 to 9:30 a.m. and 3 to 7 p.m.; Saturdays, 6 to 9:30 a.m. and 12 to7 p.m, : 
NOTE.—4920 to 4944 (25) on order for fall delivery. 
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Carrying value, cars, Sept. 16, 1959 
nen retlsepnnethlsetensmenbennentms 


Number of Seats and Rush 
cars nonrush value ! 
value 





eee 

iio? to iii... Ras 

1112....----------------- 

1113 to 1117----- --- 

1119 to 1195 

1196 to 1238--- -- 

CRE ea 
1293 and 1294.......-.------- 

ames to 1200... ...---------- 


1370 and 1371..--. 
1874 to 1379- - - - - -- 

ccc ccundceasssrensnces 
1991 and 1392....-.--.--- 
1304 to 1306... _.-- 

1398 and 1399....-- 
1400 to 1410... ---- 

1412 to 1431- -._- 
Bo. .:.-- -- 

1450 and 1451.... 
Ticiaancs< ea 


eis... .-- 
ies-.---- 
1465 to 1499. . - 
1500 to 1541. _- 
1548 to 1589... 


eel.....- 


~ ike 
SOR eee mH Ser wwe eH wanea 


8 


1 Use rush values: Weekdays, 6 to 9:30 a.m. and 3 to 7 p.m.; Saturdays, 6 to 9:30 a.m. and 12 to 7 p.m. 
Schedule of personnel of D.C. Transit System, Inc., Nov. 23, 1959 


Operators 
Maintenance personnel 
Office and supervisory 


ExHIBIT 66 
{From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Oct. 19, 1959] 


Experts CLarimM ONE-TRAcCK TRAINS Cost Too MucH To Carry Too Few— 
Monorart Is FICKLE CHARMER, Two TRANSPORT MEN SAy 


(By Morton Mintz) 


The artists who sketch Miss Monorail as the glamor girl of mass transit put 
all her curves in the right places under her tight aluminum sheath. She has 
slim shapely legs. She seems to be inviting you to come up and see her sometime. 

A California engineer with an anti-one-track mind, W. H. Holden, says that 
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if you must rendezvous with Miss Monorail, do it in Disneyland. His theory 
is that no amusement park should be without some of these rides. 

He has peeked into her diary and found that she has been extending amoroys 
invitations for a century or so. 


ONE HUNDRED MILES PER HOUR IN 1887? 


In Los Angeles, for example, she whispered back in 1887, “Come with me ang 
we'll go 100 miles an hour together.” Even 72 years ago, Holden comments, 
“monorail promoters were making exaggerated and improper claims.” 

He checks up on Miss Monorail everywhere. He can tell you why she was 
embraced in Wuppertal and Tokyo, why she was spurned in Sao Paulo and aboy 
her current flirtation with Washington. 

Holden is secretary of the Transit Research Foundation of Los Angeles, which 
is incorporated in California as a nonprofit organization. He is author and editor 
of the 71-page “A Report on Monorail Systems” that the TRF issued last May, 
He also puts out TRFE’s monthly City & Suburban Travel. 

The District Public Utilities Commission has the report under study, along 
with other monorail surveys, both pro and con. The immediate reason, is, of 
course, O. Roy Chalk’s suggestion for a 116-mile, 60-mile-an-hour monorail systey 
that his D.C. Transit System would build. 

Chalk billed his monorail proposal as an answer to the mass transportation 
survey report, which called for, among other things, a 33-mile electric train sys. 
tem, about half of it in subways. He thus left hanging the question whether 
monorail is a practical alternative. 

The TRF view is that rapid transit is a necessity but that monorail is not, 
on the basis of present knowledge, the means to provide it in any metropolitan 
community. 

Chalk has not yet presented a detailed plan, so the following objections raised 
by Holden are based on the general proposal : 

The proposal put 4.738 miles in open cut and subway. Either method costs 
more (Holden estimates $2 million more per mile for open cut) than for standard 
rail cars because of monorail’s greater height. 

It would carry the elevated structure within a short distance of central Wash- 
ington. “It is inconceivable that D.C. Transit would have supposed that this 
would be tolerated.” 

It asserts a belief that a single monorail route can handle “as much traffic 
as a 24-lane superhighway.” Twelve lanes carry 27,000 passengers an hour in 
1 direction (1.5 passengers per car, 1,500 cars per lane). “It would be impos. 
sible to move this number of passengers with [Chalk’s proposed] 4-car trains 
carrying 400 [persons] on each, as this would require more than 60 trains per 
hour.” 

“The entire text of the proposal * * * is a series of extravagant claims * * * 
and abounds in nonsequiturs in nearly every paragraph.” This is one of the 
examples Holden cites: 

“Fluorescent lights, pastel-colored plastic paneling, aluminum trim, comfort- 
able reclining seats, power heating, and complete air conditioning will provide 
passengers with comfert obtainable in no other form of transportation yet 
devised.” 

FEATURES NOT EXCLUSIVE 


Holden terms this statement “nonsense if it seeks to imply that any of the items 
listed are exclusively obtainable in a monorail system. The fact is that any or 
all of these can be secured in modern rapid transit cars.” Some of them are in 
Chalk’s new buses. 

It is a key Holden argument that some monorail proposals may incorporate good 
ideas, but “we have yet to see any that were inherent properties of the uncon- 
ventional approach.” This is why he concludes, “No one has supplied any very 
plausible reason for the use of monorail.” 

Chalk said yesterday that he will reply to these and other criticisms when he 
has received and examined a number of detailed proposals being prepared for 
D.C. Transit by domestic and foreign concerns. 

He said a surprise starter, a French firm building a suspended monorail 8 
miles from Paris, has solved the switching problem and generally has a most 
impressive design. 
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SUSPENSION A BASIC TYPE 


that is, the train straddles and rides ona beam. ; Key objections to both types are 
raised in the TRF report by Holden and, in an issue of C ity & Suburban Travel, 
py Henry K. Norton, a former member of the New York City Transit Authority 
and a former chairman of the New York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad. 

The artists depict suspended monorails as ethereal structures—“trolley wires 
strung on lampposts,” in Norton Ss words. , : 
~ Actually, he says, a train capable of carrying a full commuter load would 
weigh about 500 tons, requiring a structure so massive that it would make the 
old “L’s” look like decorations. ; 

On this point, one of the mass transportation survey’s consultants, Charles 
E. De Leuw, notes that the stresses would be applied at considerable distances 
from the foundations ; ; 

« * * * the leverage would be twice that of a conventional elevated railroad. 
All structures, therefore, would have to be somewhat larger and stronger. The 
cost of construction for monorail, therefore, would be greater than fora standard 
elevated railroad to support a train of comparable specifications and operating 
characteristics.” : 

The pylons, those slim, shapely legs in the drawings, would need awfully big 
feet (about 20 feet square, De Leuw estimates) anchored in the ground. 

Other objections that Holden and Norton raise: 

Standard elevated trains can be brought down to surface level in area where 
land costs are low and for service and storage. Monorail cannot—another ad- 
verse cost factor. 

Suspended monorail is inherently unable to reverse the direction of travel, 
except by turning in a loop or Y (this is not true of the so-called split rail 
yersion ). 

Monorail is completely incompatible with existing rail lines. In Holden’s 
opinion, some of these lines “must eventually be integrated into a rapid transit 
system.” 

A single line does not make a rapid transit system. There must be a network, 
switches, turnoffs. 

The minimum time asserted to be necessary for switching—which involves the 
movement of massive track spans—is 90 seconds for suspended monorail and 24 
for the supported type. 


The suspended system is one basic type of monorail. The other is supported ; 


CAPACITY REDUCED 


The effect is to cut headway, the time between trains. When headway is cut, 
the passenger capacity of a line is cut. 

Norton says a suspended monorail reduces capacity to half that of a supported 
railroad. He says, therefore, that 2 miles of suspended monorail are required to 
equal the passenger capacity of 1 mile of conventional rail line. 

What happens if there is an emergency? Holden says: “Existing elevated and 
subway lines have catwalks in most cases, and passengers can get out to the 
street by emergency exists or by walking to stations. They can also reach the 
end of a train by walking through cars if bulkhead doors are opened. 

“But if a monorail train * * * is immobilized between stations, it would re- 
quite the services of the fire department to enable the passengers to escape.” He 
notes that the Tokyo monorail, which is an experiment in a publie park, has an 
emergency escape chute at the bottom of each ear. 


SWINGING AND SWAYING 


However much suspended monorail swings and sways, it must be in register 
when it pulls into a station. Norton believes this requires something not shown 
in the artists’ sketches, “shoehorns” extending 400 feet on each side of a platform. 

The writers note that the Detroit Rapid Transit Commission and others have 
cited as a monorail success story the 60-year-old, 8.3-mile suspended monorail at 
Wupperthal, Germany. 

The critics say it was built because of a special problem (space available only 
over a sharply winding river), and has narrow (7-foot) cars, a 25-mile-an-hour 
speed limit, and a peak hourly capacity of 3,840 passengers (less than a busline). 
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It did cost less per mile to build than the elevateds of its day. But it cost aboy | 


2% times as much per mile in terms of passenger capacity. 
Norton’s conclusion: “It is not beautiful. It is not efficient. It is not rapig 
transit.” 


ExHrstT 67 


[From the New Orleans Times Picayune] 


PLANNING BOARD OPPOSES ORDINANCE FOR MONORAIL—FIVE COUNCIL VOTES Negpm | 


FoR APPROVAL 


The votes of at least five city council members in favor of the monorail frap. 
chise ordinance will be required in order to pass it. 

This became evident Tuesday when the city planning commission recon. 
mended to the council that it disapprove the ordinance granting to Monorail of 
Louisiana, Inc. a 50-year franchise to operate a monorail system of overhead 
transit between Moisant International Airport and the central business district, 

The council is scheduled to hold a public hearing in the council chamber of 
city hall at 9 a.m. Thursday on the monorail proposal. 

Following the hearing the council may take a vote on the ordinance or post. 
pone action on it. The monorail plan has the active backing of Mayor de 
Lesseps S. Morrison and Councilman Victor H. Schiro. 

Councilman James E. Fitzmorris, Jr., a bitter opponent of the monorail pro 
posal submitted by the Monorail of Louisiana of which Thomas J. Lupo is pregj- 
dent, has announced that he will seek to have the ordinance killed at Thursday's 
meeting. 

DELAY REQUESTED 


City Chief Administrative Officer David R. McGuire, Jr., Sunday issuea a 
statement urging that the council postpone a decision on the monorail plan for 
6 months pending further study. 

Under the city charter a vote of five of the seven members of the council 
would be required to override the city planning commission’s recommendation, 

In recommending to the council that the monorail ordinance be disapproved, 
the city planning commission gave its reasons as follows: 

“1. Insufficient information is furnished relative to effects of monorail on 
existing transit and transportation. 

“2. Monorail would seriously impair the esthetic values characteristic of 
Canal Street and constitute an incompatible land use in the residential areas. 

“3. Monorail would generate vehicular traffic conditions detrimental to the 
general welfare. 

“4. The monorail structure would create congestion adversely affecting ac 
tivities of the retail shopping area. 

“5. The proposal contains no provisions for parking facilities.” 

The planning commission also recommended that further study, substantiated 
by adequate data and acceptable to the proper agencies and departments of the 
city, should be made with regard to a system of rapid transit which would not 
contain the basic objections set forth in this report. 

The commission added that it is not disapproving the concept of monorail 
and that it looks with favor upon any system which will provide for the mass 
rapid transit needs of the metropolitan area without being in conflict with 
sound planning principles. 

CONFLICT WITH PLAN 


The commission said that the monorail route recommended in the report of 
the company’s consultant, Col. Sidney H. Bingham, in New York, which includes 
the entire length of Canal Street and part of Canal Boulevard, “is in conflict 
with the comprehensive plan [of the city] on three points: (1) The major street 
plan, (2) existing land uses, and (3) effect on transit facilities.” 

With regard to the points of conflict with the major street plan the commis 
sion said: 

“Utilization of the Canal Street neutral ground from City Park Avenue to 
Eads Plaza by the monorail facility will bring about the replacement of the 
existing streetcar line by buslines using the Canal Street roadways. A possible 
scheme to retain use of the neutral ground areas for bus service lanes in the 
future would be precluded in that the neutral strip would be no longer available. 
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“Replacement of the Canal Street streetcars with buses would require the im- 
mediate widening of Canal Street roadways for which funds are not available 
in the capital budget nor are they programed in the present 5-year capital pro- 
gram extending through 1963. 

“From the viewpoint of funds alone, not considering other objections listed 
along Canal Street, it is looked upon with disfavor by the commission. There 
js an additional eonflict with the major street plan wherein the consultant’s 
proposed route along Poydras Street does not conform to street requirements 
for this major street.” 

LAND USE EFFECT 


With regard to the effect of the monorail route on land use, the commission 


Si should be pointed out that St. Charles, Carrollton, and Napoleon Avenues, 
Elysian Fields and Canal Street form a modified system of urban parkways 
through residential areas of which the city can justly be proud. A monorail 
facility should not be considered for the franchise route on Canal Street because 
of the permanent detrimental effect on Canal Street as a boulevard from an 
esthetic point of view. 

“The residential value of Canal Street between Anthony and Solomon Streets 
and between Scott and Lopez Streets would be adversely affected by the pro- 
posed route. This concept is substantiated by the Bingham report. * * * with 
references to invasions of residential areas along the original franchise route. 

“With reference to a residential route as opposed to a commercial or indus- 
trial route, the commission considered this point in the previous studies. The 
commission is of the opinion that as a land use the monorail facility is not gen- 
erally compatible with residential uses.” 


EXISTING TRANSIT 


In discussing the monorail’s probable effect on existing transit facilities, the 
commission said that: “The expectation is abvious from the report of the con- 
sultant that considerable patronage would be induced to abandon the present 
transit facilities in favor of proposed monorail facilities. 

“It is impossible to determine the degree and effect of such conversion of 
usage. New Orleans has been successful in the retention of transit use into the 
central business district. A decline in usage because of lack or reduction of local 
transit service could adversely affect central business district sales and stability. 
Here it is well to remember that the success or failure of transit plans in New 
Orleans is in part a direct responsibility of the city planning commission as set 
forth in the Louisiana Revised Statutes.” 

The commission said that before making its recommendations to the council 
it had considered factors in the Bingham report pertaining to (1) the need for 
the facility, (2) traffic, and (3) parking. 


MASS RAPID TRANSIT 


“That there exists a limited need for rapid mass transit between the growth 
areas of Metropolitan New Orleans and the central business district of Orleans 
Parish is well recognized,” the commission conceded. “This was clearly estab- 
lished in previous commission considerations of monorail when the commission 
recommended as a prerequisite an Overall transit study and finally agreed to 
support the monorail study as one phase of such an overall study. It is obvious 
that as growth continues in the metropolitan area, there will be an increasing 
need for mass rapid transit. 

“But the need for a specific type of facility such as monorail has not been 
determined nor has it been determined that such a facility would be superior 
to express bus service along the interstate route serving the same general area. 
This latter type of service has been demonstrated to be feasible and is in use 
in many places which have already bulk expressways, either independently or as 
portions of the Interstate System, such as Connecticut, Massachusetts, and so 
forth, all of which serve larger and denser concentrations of populations than 
exist in the New Orleans area. 

“The monorail route as now proposed in Calendar No. 1878 would establish a 
station at Canal Boulevard and Canal Street in the vicinity of City Park Avenue, 
which by testimony of the consultants for monorail would not be served by 
walk-in transit riders or transfer passengers from local service, but would serve 
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some 7,000 passengers daily most of whom would reach the station by auto. 
mobile. The projected increase of automobile traffic at this already congesteq 
intersection would be disasterous. 


ANOTHER BUSLINE 


“The monorail route as now proposed would force the abandonment of the 
existing streetcar line on Canal Street thereby introducing still another busline 
into the already congested retail shopping area of the street. In addition to the 
increased vehicular competitor for limited space, still greater congestion wonlq 
be created by the placement of a monorail station in the neutral ground betweep 
Baronne and Carondelet Streets. 

“The obstacles thus placed in the way of free-flowing traffic would approach 
intolerable levels. It is logical to assume that a significant number of patrons 
leaving the monorail cars at the station mentioned would seek to secure a tay; 
or other means Of additional transportation to continue to some other point, 
In the absence of space of taxi loading and unloading, the improved traffic flow 
secured by the recent improvements to Canal Street roadways would be negated 
and traffic would be blocked, particularly upon arrival of a monorail car and the 
discharge of passengers. 

“With further reference to the station—which is intended to serve the core 
area—it is now well established that the distribution point for the Canal Street 
shopping district would be at a station adjacent to but not within the core area, 
An adjunct to successful and efficient terminal operation would be space for taxi 
loading and discharging of passengers, plus the handling of whatever baggage 
there may be. It is axiomatic that true mass rapid transit facilities do not and 
cannot approximate door-to-door delivery of passengers. 


WOULD AFFECT VALUES 


“Quite apart from the matter of congestion resulting from the proposed sta- 
tions, its important to note that the entire monorail structure proposed to be 
erected on Canal Street would permanently detract from the appearance of the 
boulevard and undoubtedly would adversely affect real estate values. Adumit- 
tedly, utility poles are unsightly as stated in the Bingham report but these are 
not permanent and the services can be placed underground. 

“Finally, the planning commission is also charged by State law with the re 
sponsibility for making adequate provisions for parking. The monorail pro- 
posal at this time contemplates station parking in commercial centers adjacent 
to such monorail stations. It should be pointed out that this is not at this time 
a requirement of the present proposal. 

“Further, in almost all of the commercial areas in Orleans Parish which 
would be adjacent to such stations, that is City Park Avenue, Carrollton 
Avenue and Broad Street, the existing parking facilities for present commercial 
uses are inadequate.” 

(Further references to monorail in New Orleans will be found in the Times 
Picayune for: Aug. 17, 1959, “McGuire Urges Monorail Wait,’ pp. 1 and 3, 
sec. 1; Aug. 18, 1959, “Move To Kill Monorail Set,” pp. 1 and 5, see. 1; Aug. 
21, 1959, “Council Rejects Plan for Monorail System,” pp. 1 and 2, sec. 1; Aug. 
21, 1959, editorial, ‘Monorail Derail,” p. 8, sec. 1.) 


ExHIBIT 68 
[From the Architectural Forum, January 1959] 
Sick TRANSIT: THE ClITy’s No. 1 PROBLEM 
(By Lawrence Lessing) 


Building for the Community: Modernizing the Faltering Urban Transportation 
System is the Biggest Technical Challenge to Civic Building 


The greatest single challenge to civic building in the next decade, and the 
largest potential area for vital construction revolves around urban transporta- 
tion. To the still-mounting problems created by the automobile, still largely 
unsolved, is now added, almost as corollary, a mounting crisis in rapid transit 
and commuter services. Indeed, the crisis in mass transportation, foreseen 
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some time ago (Forum, June coe ), is suddenly reaching a fever peak. Some 
; ; ; and pronouncements : 

eto all annad passenger service by 1970, if traffic receipts continue 
a Jong decline under the attrition of the automobiles, bus, and airline, was 
redicted in a 70-page report by Interstate Commerce Commission Examiner 
4 ward Hosmer. He gave railway commuter services only slightly longer to 
E sate a prediction that soon looked optimistic. 4 ' 

ao We are approaching collapse of commuter service in the next 5 years,” said 
solomon J. Flink, Rutgers University consultant on transportation to the New 
Jersey State Legislature. He and others proposed that the deficit-ridden com- 
muter services of 8 New Jersey railroads, carrying some 75,000 commuters 
daily to Manhattan, be turned over, in lieu of consolidation or some more economic 
solution, to the Port of New York Authority. 

In Boston, all commuter service was halted 1 day on the money-losing Oid 
Colony line of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, serving 37 
suburban communities. soston and the stricken towns: hastily raised $900,000 
to continue the service until next July, when, unless firmer support is found, 
the line will be wholly abandoned. 

In Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania and Reading Railroads accepted $160,000 
from the city to subsidize lower commuter fares for a period in an experiment 
to determine whether lower fares will lure more riders and revenues into com- 
muter services, lessen the jam of private autos in the center city. 

In New York, the Lehigh Valley Railroad, serving a 3-State area on its 
147-mile line between Manhattan and Buffalo, N.Y., petitioned to drop all 
passenger and commuter services immediately, while the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad proposed to drop commuter service into New York within 
a year unless losses could be cut. 


SCOPE OF A SOLUTION 


The one salutary effect of these events, still only symptoms of graver crises to 
come, was to make cities face suddenly the specter of a day when the trains 
might stop running. The chaos of present traffic jams would then pale by com- 
parison. The proudly built “civic centers” would become not centers but dead 
ends. The great new business office complexes, the new downtown shopping 
malls, the whole urban renewal ideal and the city itself would approach strangu- 
lation. For, without effective mass circulation, modern metropolises, already 
struggling in the toils of anarchic private traffic, could not survive. Merely to 
park the cars, if everyone drove into town, would require, it is estimated, three 
out of four buildings to be devoted to parking, equivalent, on Manhattan’s seale, 
to everything below 60th Street. 

So far, to be sure, most of the symptoms of transit paralysis are endemic in 
the crowded Northeast. And some of the symptoms are transparently being put 
on by the railroads to wring tax concessions or equalization with other forms 
of transportation. But passenger traffic is everywhere in deep and real trouble, 
as ICC ‘Examiner Hosmer’s report makes clear, and this is soon bound to affect 
many more cities than the major commuting centers of the Northeast. Indeed, 
the modern city is faced everywhere with the growing frustrations, inefficiencies, 
and breakdowns of transportation. If this major problem in the technology of 
cities is to be solved, a new and Cynamic balance must be struck between rapid 
transit, automobile, and pedestrian traffic. 

Obviously, the measures so far taken are mere stopgaps. Moreover, a con- 
tinuation of piecemeal subsidies and patching of present transit systems is not 
likely to increase their traffic or solve the basic problem. How big is this prob 
lem? Transportation experts estimate that some form of rapid transit is needed 
by all metropolitan areas over 750,000 population, which means that some 20 
U.S. communities are or should be in the market for modernized rapid transit. 
Taking in terminals, stations, and other facilities, this means construction of a 
very large order. One economist and expert on municipal bonds, Harry L. Sever- 
son, predicts that with cities about scraping bottom in the deterioration of mass 
transit, with little or no replacement, there will be a major upturn soon in 
borrowing for modernized systems, starting in 2 or 3 years at about $500 million 
a year and rising in the late sixties to about $3 billion annually, which is a 
little more than half the rate of current highway construction. This may well 
be a conservative estimate. 

For the underlying fact about the present crisis is that railway transit services, 
except for some streamlining and other improvements, are still basieally 19th 
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century mechanisms, laid down to serve the growth patterns of 50 to 100 years 
ago. While newer forms of transportation zoomed up with the glamour of greate 
speed or convenience, the railroads fell far behind in development. To pull rail 
services up into the late 20th century, therefore, will require a very great effort— 
one in which, unfortunately, private capital largely has lost interest and the 
means of public financing are not yet clear. Suppose, however, that all the 
dazzling technology of the present, which is about to carry vehicles to the moo, 
in shorter time than many trips are accomplished on earth, were to be applied 
somehow to the commuter problem. Only by thus raising the speed, frequency, 
glamour, and convenience of rapid transit is it likely to regain its attraction, 


FLIGHT ON A RAIL 


The most persistently proposed new transit system, and thus far, the mog 
radical, is monorail. Paradoxically, of course, and typical of the lag in surface 
transit, monorail is neither very new nor wholly radical, having been first byijt 
in Germany some 50 years ago, where it has been running continuously eye, 
since, and introduced in the United States over a decade ago, where it has haj 
almost no success as yet in finding a market. But the adaptation of light metals 
and aircraft construction to the lightly suspended cars and superstructure, g 


big advance over the ponderous design of earlier models, make this system q | 


distinct prospect for the future. 

The largest of recent monorail proposals was put forth only last summer by 
Detroit’s Rapid Transit Commission, which, in an exhaustive traffic survey anj 
report, recommended a 54-mile, $250 million monorail system, with a later, 249 
mile extension into the suburbs, to relieve congestion and link sprawling suburbs 
with the motor capital’s hub and new civic center. The reasons for the choice 
were approximately the same as those which have induced similar recommends. 
tions for San Francisco, Boston, New Orleans, and other areas in recent years 
Monorail is lighter, faster, less obstructive of right-of-way, light, and air, and 
cheaper (cost: $4 to $5 million per mile) than subways ($12 to $15 million per 
mile), rails on expressway malls ($8 to $9 million per mile), or modern elevateids 
($6 million per mile). With top speeds of 80 miles per hour and average trip 
speeds of 30 to 40 miles per hour, monorail would be three to four times faster, 
by survey, than Detroit’s present bus service, and up to twice as fast as private 
automobiles. Finally, it was felt, in this silent, gliding form of travel, whid 
riders have called the closest thing to flight on rails, there was the spark to 
restore rapid transit to public favor. 

In Detroit, as elsewhere, the monorail scheme has no immediate prospects of 
realization. “Until a transportation crisis reaches mountainous proportions,” 
the transit commission observes, there is little likelihood of building anything as 
unconventional as monorail. Monorail, Inc., of Houston, Tex., which was set wp 
in 1955 and in the following year built a 1,600-foot pilot line on the Texas State 
Fairgrounds at Dallas that has since carried some 600,000 passengers, has had 
hard sledding. Recently, controlling interest was bought in the company by Axed 
Wenner-Gren, international financier and transit magnate, and, in a battle that 
ensued, the original founders pulled out to form a new company. In addition 
to the cities previously mentioned, monorail lines are under study for Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Miami, and Upper Darby to Media, Pa. One short monorail system 
of a new German design will be built this year at cost of about $1 million in 
California’s Disneyland. One or another of the shorter lines may soon be cor- 
tracted, and as the transit crisis deepens monorail may well get a major break. 

Meanwhile, developments in more conventional commuter systems have not 
been lacking, though they are only slightly more successful in sales than mono 
rail. In many instances, due to local conservatism or the necessity of fitting 
new services to present lines, plans for improving rapid transit have followed 
conventional railroad practice, meaning surface express systems, modern ele 
vateds, and even, despite their cost, subways. Washington, D.C., for instance, 
is contemplating a major subway installation. The Budd Co. and other rail 
road-car builders are pressing commuter versions of their lightweight passenger 
ears. And the General Electric Co., which has been conducting a wide con- 
munity campaign for rapid transit with an obvious interest in electric-tractio 
equipment, foresees, by simple extension of present technology and automatic 
controls, a highly efficient transit service at top speeds beyond 100 miles per 
hour and average speeds of about 50, or about triple the speed of the presett 
rapid transit system at peak hours. 
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city’s entire traffic would be towering. Ultimately, however, the facilities are 


- In nearly all earnest civic studies of the traffic and transit problem, however, 
‘ail it has been found that present rapid transit lines, grown up as appendages of 
a | the railroads, often mixed with other services, are for the most part in the wrong 
the | locations in the wrong patterns to fit the metropolitan growth of today. Hence, 
the if rapid transit is to be financially feasible and serve the future, the cities are 
O0n faced with the problem of building new transit systems, specialized for really 
ied rapid service, from the ground up, a situation hardly met with in a half a 
acy, | century. 
OR GARAGE THE CITY 
The extreme alternative to all this is to bring in all commuters by private 
\ automobile or bus, building sufficient expressways, garages, and parking areas to 
nost accomplish it with maximum freedom of flow. The most radical proposal in 
face | this direction comes, naturally, from the vicinity of Los Angeles, the city built 
uilt | around the automobile, which already has gone further in this direction than 
aver any other city of the world. How far it has gone was recently summed up 
had by Los Angeles’ traffic manager 8. S. Taylor, who noted that two-thirds of down- 
tals town Los Angeles already was given over to freeways, streets, and parking 
, a | areas. Yet, Los Angeles’ traffic situation grows steadily worse, and the inability 
mi a of streets and parking facilities to carry increasing loads, he said, “threatens 
to choke off the economic breath of our metropolitan area.” 
r by To remedy this, an independent engineer and inventor of an ingenious warped- 
and floor, multilevel type of parking garage, E. M. Khoury, of Canoga Park, Calif,., 
249. has proposed to meetings of city officials, realtors, and businessmen a super- 
urbs plan that would “go all the way for the automobile.” Noting that the trouble 
ice | plainly stemmed from the freeways emptying their heavy loads into narrow 
nda- downtown streets, never built for such traffic, Khoury proposed that the free- 
DATs, ways be “knifed through” the downtown area on elevated highways at selected, 
and blockwide intervals over the present street grid, and that these new elevated 
| per extensions of the freeway system be fed directly into combination, multilevel 
teds garage and office structures, built around the elevated highways. The effect 
trip would be to create a second independent traffic system over the existing one, 
ster and, if necessary, a third and fourth above that. Whole blocks (mostly deteri- 
vate orated area) would have to be razed to accommodate the plan. Freeway cars 
‘hich would enter the garage-office structures at the fourth-floor level, the eighth-floor 
kk to level, and so on—‘deskside parking” Khoury calls it—and never or rarely ever 
descend to the street. Ultimately, the street would be left entirely to the 
ts of pedestrian. ‘ , : . : - 
ons.” The plan at least has the virtue of carrying things to their ultimate conclusion, 
1g as remaking the city entirely in the image of the automobile. No one knows how 
ot w much it would cost altogether. Khoury thinks there would be no trouble in 
State privately financing the freeway office-garage structures as lucrative investments, 
: had but the freeway approaches and elevated roads would have to be borne by public 
Axel highway funds. And these alone would probably run well beyond the express- 
“that way average of some $8.5 million per mile. A long-term program in New York, 
‘ition already well under way, for arterial expressways over and around Manhattan, 
attie new bridges, levels, and approaches will come to some $2 billion, and cost as much 
stem as $35 million per mile. By any calculation the additional costs of garaging a 
ae } financed, it is the motorist who pays, and unless he figures tolls, advanced taxes, 
reak and other hidden charges into his expenses he has no realistic idea of the costs . 
e not of running into town. : 
nono Actually, the building of parking garages is already a trend, and double-level 
itting streets are on the way, so far only adding to the congestion because they are not 
lowed integrated into separate traffic systems. Unless some way is found to divert, in 
n ele part, the motorist from his uncontrolled desire to plunge his space-consuming 
rance, vehicle into the maelstrom of center city, these problems will mount and the 
- rail: tiered, clamorous, more than slightly monstrous Babylonian auto-city is not far 
enget | oft. 
com | THE FUTURE TRAFFIC BLEND 
a Thus the argument comes back again full circle to rapid transit as the only 
sper means, and the most economical in the end, for lessening or leavening the urban 
onst transportation problem. Los Angeles itself, for the first time, is seriously 


exploring a rapid transit system. Los Angeles, like all other metropolitan areas, 
is faced not with a static traffic problem at the present level of automobile popu- 
48375—60——_44 
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lation but with one that is still dynamically growing, and one which, in the ney 
decade or so, with the expected doubling of population, the continuing suburbay 
explosion, and the still centrifugal force of urban concentration, will find space 
crowded and at a premium. Here the rationale of rapid transit is clear. 
Against the ability of a single lane of highway to move 2,000 people per hour, 
and of buses on the same lane to move up to around 3,000 per hour, a single rapjiq 
transit line can move up to 40,000 people per hour. To move the same volume of 
people per hour, highways would have to be at least 20 lanes wide. 

Of course, no single form of transportation actually can solve, except by 
unwanted dictatorship, the complex problems of movement in the inc reasingly 
crowded, urbanized world of the future. Outside of aircraft, jet, and rocket 
travel, which undoubtedly will preempt all long-range transjortation, the future 
forms of urban travel will be a blend of three: rapid transit of a new order for 
all short-haul travel, carrying the bulk of commuter traffic; automobile, with de 
velopments in double-level highways and parking garages to relieve congestion, 
for freedom and interurban movement; and pedestrian the oldest and most nee. 
essary form of all. 

The movement to shut off certain downtown shopping areas, cultural centers, 
and even whole downtown districts to all but foot traffic is an idea gaining favor 
both here and abroad, and it may yet play a role in reducing the overdominance 
of the automobile, while increasing rapid transit loads. But this is a complex, 
controversial matter, and one that cannot move far until there are adequate 
transit services to take up the load. At that point, covered pedestrian malls, 
downtown shopping centers, and other interesting developments may be forth- 
coming to return parts of the city to the human scale. 

Most significantly, the idea is gaining ground that, instead of the various 
forms of transportation fighting one another, there should be a new coordination, 
balance, and unity in transportation policy as a whole. Even the truckers are 
sounding this note. “I believe,’ said Guy W. Rutland, Jr., president of the 
American Trucking Association, recently, ‘that the time is coming when all the 
wheels—the railroad wheels, the truck wheels, the airliner wheels, and the wheels 
in the pilot houses—will be moving in closer concert.” VPhiladelphia’s able Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth calls for a comprehensive study of national transportation 
policy to integrate and coordinate its disparate parts, and strong bids will be 
made in the next Congress to rejuvenate railroads and rapid transit. In the 
pendulum swing of events, rapid transit may yet be considered as important as 
highways. 


EXHIBIT 69 
[From Mass Transportation, January 1957] 
Is MONORAIL THE ANSWER? 


(About the author: Early in his life Henry K. Norton, author of this article, 
developed an urge to travel and an interest in many flelds. Born in Chicago, 
he got his engineering degree at Dartmouth and did his graduate work in 
California, where he was admitted to the bar in 1908. Since then his travels 
have taken him to China and South America. And his interests and occupa- 
tions have included immigration work, newspaperwork and bookwriting, lec- 
turing on history and economics, teaching, executive effort in radio for NBC 
and RCA, running railroads and directing dozens of companies in such varied 
lines as tool manufacturing, construction, and banking. He retired last spring 
as chairman of the board of the New York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad 
Co. where he early (1940) attacked the commuter problem by the operation 
of rail motorcars (which became prototypes for the new famous Budd RDC 
cars). By cutting the travel time from Paterson, N.J.. to Times Square, New 
York, from an hour and 5 minutes to 40 minutes, he took some 4,000 passengers 
a day off rubber in a limited traffic area despite an additional fare for a con- 
necting bus trip. “This,” says Norton, “was not good modern transit but it 
shows that people will use the rails, even at additional expense, where they 
make a substantial saving in time by doing so.” This operation attracted the 


interest of a group of engineers from the vehicle, electrical, and concrete 
industries, who, along with transit and transportation executives and others, 
took part in discussions from which came the concept of aerial transit (see 
Mass Transportation, January 1955) in which Norton is now interested.) 
Monorail is the “Prince Charming” of the transit world. It is hardly possible 
to discuss the problems of traffic congestion and rapid transit with any group of 
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erage citizens for more than 5 minutes without somebody suggesting that a 
are ce il system would solve the whole difficulty. 
er iahamerable occasions of this kind I have ventured to question the one who 

eae suggestion as to his reasons for thinking that monorail would serve 
or spose. Almost invariably I find that such people still cherish the early 
a oad the artists who depicted the monorail as a graceful and ethereal 
eure consisting of what looked like elongated lamp posts about 35 feet 
rig from which projected, on each side, dainty brackets from the ends of —— 
were suspended, along the street, what looked like trolley wires. Along these 
trolley wires were speeding trains, consisting of three or four cigar-shape d cars. 

This concept presented a very attractive picture and, if it were posaitile of 
realization, it might offer a most acceptable solution to the transit problem. So 
strong was the impression created by this picture that even the group of hard- 
boiled engineers and transportation executives which finally evolved the pro- 
posal for aerial transit were bemused by the possibilities of monorail. While 
it was realized from the start that any structure which would support Speeding 
trains must be as large (or larger) if it were above the trains as if it were 
pelow, this group originally started out to explore the possibilities of designing 
a modern monorail. They were faced by the fact that anything more than a 
few blocks of subway in the central area of a metropolis would be practically 
impossible to finance and that anything approaching rapid transit on the street 
level was impossible. The tearing down of old elevated structures seemed to 
exclude the elevated as a solution so that altogether monorail seemed to be 
the one possible answer. Thus, even this group came under the spell of this 
transit “Prince Charming.” 

All monorail patents were studied. All available scientific reports on the 
Wupperthal operation and many analyses of other monorail proposals were 
studied. Some of the group had ridden on the Wupperthal monorail and were 
personally familiar with it. 


PRINCE CHARMING IS NOT SO CHARMING 


The farther we went into the subject and the better acquainted we became 
with this “Prince,” however, the less charming he proved to be. One engineering 
problem after another was encountered for which charm was no solution. You 
just can’t run trains on trolley wires—an@ dainty brackets will not support 
trains nor will lampposts hold up a railroad. 

An enumeration of some of the unsolved problems which they found in mono- 
rail may be helpful in appraising the value of the monorail proposal. Except 
where specific distinction appears, the term “monorail” is used to include some 
recent proposals which are actually “duorails” in that they call for two rails 
with the car suspended from the axles of a two-wheel truck. 
rail” to avoid the awkward term “suspended railway.” 

Our discussions had hardly started before the most obvious objection to mono- 
rail was pointed out. This is the necessity for constructing an overhead structure 
for the entire length of the line, including yards and repair tracks. As it is the 


I am using “mono- 


primary purpose of a metropolitan transit system to reach out into the suburban 
and even the surrounding rural areas to accommodate and encourage transit 
use, the tracks of a supported railway can, at some points, be brought down to 
ground level and roads carried across it at far less expense than the structure 
can be continued out toward the periphery of the system. Their yards and 
service and repair facilities can be at ground level. Outlying stations can be 
at ground level and the cost of extending the lines of such a system, as the 
metropolis grows, is at a minimum. While it might be possible, under similar 
circumstances, to reduce the height of the monorail structure, it still has to be 
constructed for every foot of line and for every foot of extension. 

For this reason, “costs per mile’ figures comparing the costs of monorail with 
the costs of a supported railroad are of little value, unless the layout of the 
lines is known and allowance can be made for the cost of monorail structure in 
the outlying areas as against the cost of ground-level operation on a private 
right-of-way. 

AESTHETICS AND ENGINEERING 


A minor consideration, which is perhaps one of aesthetics rather than enginee: - 
ing, was the fact that a single track monorail is too expensive to build. A 
structure capable of supporting trains at a height of 35 feet above street level 
must be heavier and stronger than a structure carrying trains 18 feet above 
street level. If this high monorail structure is built, it is economically necessary 
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to provide a track on each side. This requires both inbound and outbound lines 
to be on one street and eliminates the possibility of looping the lines, placing the 
inbound on one street and the outbound on another, so as to minimize the strye. 
ture on one thoroughfare. There is, of course, some difference in cost for Single 
lines even in a lower structure but the increase there is trifling compared With 
duplicating the monorail structure. 

With the two lines on one street, it is necessary to have them in the center 
of the street so that both inbound and outbound stations can be reached fro 
the adjoining sidewalks. This requires either additional supports in the street, 
or very heavy trusses to support the boarding platforms and the passages to the 
sidewalk. Many students of the transit problem are now convinced that Single 
transit lines, supported at the edge of the sidewalk, thus making it possible ty 
use the loop system are preferable to any type of structure in the street centers 
(except, of course, where a center mall may be available). The monorail restric. 
tion in this respect is more readily appreciated when it is realized that the mono. 
rail structure contemplates a longitudinal boxing of the rails and trusses which 
would be 5 feet 6 inches square for each rail and that these boxes would rp 
the entire length of the rail line. As the centers of these structures are 19 feet 
apart, this means an ungainly mass of 24 feet 6 inches wide and 5 feet 6 inches 
high supported on heavy columns above the center of the street. Where stations 
are located, their bulk must be added to that of the lines themselves, while the 
necessity for supporting structures adds still more. The massive structures 
actually required to handle monorail trains is thus a far cry from the delicate 
lamppost and trolley wire conception which still lingers in many people’s minds, 

This problem, as I have stated, is aesthetic rather than a problem in engineer. 
ing. The next problem, however, is one in engineering and operating efficiency, 
This is the problem of switching. Switching has never received the emphasis 
it should have in monorail plans. The Wupperthal monorail is a single line go 
that no switching is involved except beyond the terminals when no passengers 
are aboard. The monorail experiment in Houston, Tex., is similarly a single 
line involving no switching, as was the monorail line proposed for Los Angeles 
and dealt with in the Coverdale and Colpitts report. The problem of switching, 
therefore, does not arise in any of these cases. 


SINGLE LINE NOT A TRANSIT SYSTEM 


A single line, however, is not a transit system. If we have learned any- 
thing in the last 20 years of transit deterioration in this country, it is the 
fact that transit, to be successful, must offer reasonable competition with the 
private motorear. It is obvious that a single transit line in any metropolitan 
area cannot do this. There must be a system and that system must be so 
designed that it offers reasonably prompt access to the passenger’s place of resi- 
dence at one end of his trip and to his place of business at the other. Other. 
wise, he will use his motorcar. While this entails the establishment of a transit 
network rather than a single line, it appears that the more expensive network 
is more likely to pay for itself than a less expensive single line. The analogy 
of a telephone system may illustrate this. Let us suppose one telephone line 
between two houses and that each house calls the other twice each day. We 
have two stations and four calls. If now we add a third house to the line, with 
two calls to and from each of the others each day, we have 3 stations and 12 
calls. We have added 50 percent to the cost and 200 percent to the traffic. 
While this particular ratio is for illustration only, there appears to be little 
question that the traffic grows at a greater rate than the increasing construc 
tion cost. Economy in limiting the service area of a transit system may mean 
gross extravagance in its operation while a broader view of the initial require 
ments may mean real economy in the end. 


SWITCHING IS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


If then we contemplate a transit network to complete our goal of service 
competitive with the motorear, switching becomes a very important factor. 
Most of us, even without railroad experience, have played with model trains. 
We know, therefore, that on a railroad supported from beneath, it is necessary 
only to move the switch points to turn a train from one track to another. This 
is done on full-size railroads by automatic switches in something less than a 
second. The switch can readily be thrown either way in far less time than the 
safe headway between trains and offers no delay to trains moving under mini- 
mum headways. 
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With monorail, we have quite a different problem. Here the track is sup- 
ported from above and all of it, even down to the switch points, must be sup- 
ported every moment or the train will fall. This means that the entire sup- 
porting structure must be moved whenever it is desired to throw a switch. 
Monorail proposals—where switching has been considered at all—involve a sort 
of traveling crane which moves an entire double section of the structure, one 
part of which would contain the straightaway tracks, the other that part of the 
track constituting the turnout of the switch. It is claimed that this whole op- 
eration can now be completed in 90 seconds. Let us accept this figure for the 
purpose of analysis. The headway between trains on a rapid transit track used 
to capacity is at most 90 seconds, or 40 trains an hour. If there is a switch 
on that track which requires 90 seconds to operate, it is necessary to cut out 
one train for every train that makes the switch. In the usual transit setup, 
where alternate trains take alternate routes, this would cut the capacity of the 
main track to 20 trains an hour or just half of the capacity of a supported track. 
So, to gett maximum capacity under these circumstances, it would be necessary 
to have two lines of monorail for each line of supported rail. 

Some of the most difficult problems of monorail, however, grow out of the as- 
sumption that it can travel at high speeds. About the same time that the lamp- 
post monorail design was offered to the public, a legend arose that monorail 
trains could travel at “200 miles an hour.” This legend undoubtedly added much 
to the charm of the monorail conception but the legend, so far at least, is with- 
out realization. The Wupperthal monorail instead of traveling at 200 miles an 
hour actually travels 22 miles an hour. The most recent report on it states 
that there is a speed limitation on its operation for fear that when the brakes 
are set on a train traveling at higher speed, the entire structure will collapse 
endwise. 

While a modern structure could undoubtedly be built of sufficient strength 
to avoid such a catastrophe, speeds of anything like 200 miles an hour are out 
of the question from both the operating and the cost point of view so far as sub- 
urban transit is concerned; 70 to 80 miles an hour appears to be the optimum 
considering both convenience and cost. 

But no one knows what a monorail train will do traveling at a speed of 70 
miles an hour. One of the assumed graces of monorail is that going around 
curves, the car will adjust automatically to the proper angle so that passengers 
will not have to brace themselves against the side-throw. This might be true 
of a single car but it becomes more complicated for a train. Suppose we have 
a train of six cars making a right angle turn from north to west. When the 
two lead cars are on the westbound track and the trailing cars are still on the 
northbound track, it is difficult to see how the two middle cars are going to 
make this graceful self-banking adjustment without disrupting the train. When 
the train is at any other point on the curve, the same limitations on side-sway 
would be felt, though in lesser degree. 

But this side-sway presented another problem. Those who travel on planes 
are familiar with the fact that the air can be very “bumpy.” A monorail train 
so built to allow for automatic side-sway, and traveling at 70 miles an hour 
even with no wind to contend with, would come in contact with the same 
“bumps” in the air. The result would be that the train would begin swaying 
from side to side as it traveled, a motion not conducive to the comfort of pas- 
sengers—except possibly those who desired to sleep. With a strong side wind, 
this pendulum motion would be increased to the point where it might disturb 
even those who desired to sleep. 

It is now claimed that this side-sway can be limited to 12 degrees from the 
vertical. This would help considerably but even a swing of 24 degrees as the 
train swings back and forth would be noticeably uncomfortable to some and 
perhaps terrifying to others. Such factors are to be considered not solely 
from the point of view of passenger comfort but also that of passenger revenue. 
The more things prospective customers have to dislike, the more prospective 
customers will be turned back to using their motorcars. 


WHY TURN A RAILROAD UPSIDE DOWN? 


Another problem in connection with the side-sway is presented when the mono- 
rail train approaches a station. Here it must be aligned so that the body of 
the car will be 2 or 3 inches—no more and no less—from the station plat- 
form, which would, under present requirements, be stationary and not built to 
sway with the approaching train. It has been suggested that monorail can 
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solve this problem by means of rollers on the lower side of the car and the cop. 
struction of a species of trough which at its outer end is wide enough to include 
all allowable side-sway and at its inner end brings the train into alignment 
with the platform. This trough, I take it, would be shaped something like , 
shoehorn. In order to handle trains traveling at the contemplated speeds fo, 
transit purposes, it would have to extend some 300 or 400 feet beyond the enq 
of the station platform. No artist’s renderings of such a station has yet come 
to my attention. 

Disappointingly enough, the monorail sample at Houston, Tex., so far throws 
no light on any of these problems arising from the use of high speeds on mono. 
rail structures. The length of the structure is not sufficient so that it is pos 
sible to approach the speed at which the problems arise. Such a sample wil! 
merely mean that the car will move from one end of the sample structure ty 
the other at low speed and with apparent ease. An assumption that becange 
it handles nicely at low speed it will do equally well at speeds required fo 
rapid transit, may well be erroneous. 

The proposed duorail facility modifies the problems of side-sway. It stil] 
involves the overhead suspension of trains but instead of a single track with q 
hook type of suspension from the outside of the truck to the top of the car, it 
would have two rails with a four wheel truck and the car suspension would le 
from the axles between the wheels. This later concept presents awkward engip- 
eering problems but none which are not soluble with increased weight and ex. 
pense. It makes possible a rigid frame support for the vehicles and thus praeti- 
cally does away with the side-sway and the problem of alinement at station plat. 
forms. It would, of course, at the same time do away with the automatic bank. 
ing on curves and substitute for it track banking such as is used on standard 
railroads. When this is done, we have in effect a narrow gage railroad with 
suspended instead of supported rails. The question naturally arises—why go ty 
the trouble of turning a railroad upside down when there is not the slightest eyi. 
dence that it will operate any better that way than right side up? The problem 
of switching certainly is not simplified, even if it is not further complicated, 


THE PROBLEM OF CAPACITY 


While the rigid duorail structure would thus have some advantage over the 
original monorail idea, it still leaves the greatest problem of all unsolved. That 
is the problem of capacity. The peak hour capacity required for adequate transit 
in a modern metropolis runs to very large figures. The building of a transit 
system, or even a transit line, is a large investment for any city and it should be 
built for a useful life of not less than 50 years. To build a line now of less tha 
the full capacity available with present facilities and operating knowledge woul 
be poor economy indeed. The saving in construction costs would be minor and the 
later construction of additional facilities would have to be accomplished at a cost 
out of all proportion to the cost of building a capacity line to begin with. The 
metropolitan areas in this country are growing much more rapidly than the com- 
try as a whole. A transit system which will serve its purpose to begin with 
must be prepared for an increasing density of traffic during its lifetime. 

As an example, let us look for a moment at Los Angeles. The monorail de 
signed for the Los Angeles Metropolitan Rapid Transit Commission and described 
in the Coverdale and Colpitts report contemplates 8-car trains with 67 seats per 
ear. With 40 trains per hour, this means a maximum capacity of 21,440 seats 
per track per hour. The New York subway does not pretend to offer seats to more 
than a small fraction of its passengers and, with its oversize cars, manages’ 
peak hour capacity of 132,000 people—not seats—per hour per track. No city 
should consider in 1957 building any rapid transit line with a capacity unde 
55,000 seats per hour per track. This capacity is attainable on a supported rail 
road. Anything substantially less than this would be a token system and ™ 
metropolis can afford to build a token transit system. 

A monorail system can be built to handle 55,000 seats per hour per track, but 
it would be a far different facility from those even recently proposed. It woull 
be far larger, far heavier, and far more expensive. It would cover the streets 
it traversed with a structure beside which the New York and Chicago elevateis 
might be considered decorative. Both on this account and because the cost woull 
bring it far into the realm of subsidy, it would seem most unlikely to receifé 
public approval, 

The reasons for this cumbersome structure are inherent in the monorail ide 
It is true not only that it requires as much structure to carry the weight of! 
suspended train as of a supported train but this requirement is magnified in the 
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ease of the monorail. Whereas a train running above the rails can be supported 
py a structure directly under the center of gravity of the train, the center of 
oravity of the monorail train is supported by an arm at a distance of 9 or 10 feet 
from the center of the supporting column. A 1,000-foot train loaded to capacity 
with passengers would weigh in the neighborhood of 900 tons. Actual figures 
would add little to the realization of what the momentum of 500 tons traveling at 
a rate of 70 miles an hour would be. Add to this a leverage of approximately 10 
feet in distance from the center of the sppporting column and ones does not have 
to be an engineer to realize that either the lamp post columns or even light con- 
erete or steel supports would be utterly indaquate to sustain the torque of this 
terrific momentum when the brakes were applied. To make matters worse, the 
structure has to be adequate to resist the twisting action produced by the braking 
force on the momentum of two trains—one in each direction—at the same time. 

Engineers offer two alternatives for a structure which would be necessary to 
withstand such tests with an adequate factor of safety. One alternative is to 
cross-brace the two monorail tracks for their entire length with steel trusses of 
the same depth (5 feet 6 inches) as the rectangular tubes; or have the supporting 
columns reinforced structures 5 feet wide and 12 feet long. Such columns, ap- 
proximately every 50 feet in the center of the metropolitan streets, could hardly 
be tolerated. 

THREE IMPORTANT CONCLUSIONS 


With such considerations in mind, we seem to be driven to several conclusions : 

(1) There are problems in connection with building a monorail adequate to 
meet the demands of modern urban and interurban transit which would take 
years of study and millions of dollars to solve. 


(2) If after the expenditure of these years of study and millions of dollars 


all the problems were satisfactorily resolved, we would still be solving the transit 
problem the hard way. 

(3) There are other methods of transit for simpler, far safer, far less ob- 
structive of city streets, far more economical to operate and far less costly to 
construct than monorail. 

Is monorail the answer? 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. The hearing will come to order minus the modern 
conveniences to which we have all become so accustomed. We have 
probably had one of our first lessons in transportation here in the 
last 30 minutes, going back probably to the oldest of all forms. 

Most of you have reached your destination, and I think we will 
move forward. We have Mr. Davis here from the Virginia Bus Co., 
and I did agree at the conclusion of Mr, Chalk’s testimony this morn- 
ing to ask the bus people, they have some little initial statement they 
want to make that was brought about by virtue of something that 


Mr. Chalk said. 


STATEMENT OF MANUEL J. DAVIS (Resumed) 


Mr. Davis. My name is Manuel J. Davis. I appeared here and 
testified yesterday in behalf of the two Virginia companies, the A.B. 
& W. Transit Co. and the W.V. & M. Coach Co. or the W.V. & M. 
Coach Co., Inc. I have been authorized and instructed by the presi- 
dents of both companies who were present in the hearing room this 
morning to request permission of this committee to be heard with 
respect to a statement which I desire to make, and I want to thank the 
chairman and the committee for that opportunity in behalf of the 
companies that I represent. 

_ During the course of the closing testimony of Mr. Chalk this morn- 
ing, he stated in response to a question from the Chair that he had been 
negotiating and was negotiating with all of the companies in the 
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metropolitan area with respect to purchasing and consolidating the 
companies with his own. 

We do not know that Mr. Chalk actually meant to include our two 
Virginia companies. It is stated in and about the industry that there 
has been some negotiation between Mr. Chalk and the Maryland con. 
panies, although we have no knowledge of that other than what Mr, 
Chalk inferred himself this morning. 

But I want to make it quite clear to this committee that neither 
of the two Virginia companies, both of which have been in the fami. 
lies of the respective owners since the year 1921 and 1926, respectively, 
have any desire to sell or dispose of their interests in either or both 
of the companies. 

They intend to remain as independent companies, operate as such, 
and have not and do not desire to negotiate with Mr. Chalk with 
respect to the sale of either or both of their properties. 

The Cuarman. I am very happy to have that statement for the 
record. 

Thank you very much. 

This represents the views of both companies that appeared yester. 
day ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. Our first witness today will be Under Secretary 
Allen. 

We are very happy to welcome you back to Capitol Hill, Congress. 
man. 

I think the transportation system has fallen down a bit since you 
left. Would you like to have any of your people up with you? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, if I may have Mr. Armstrong, the Com. 
missioner of Public Roads and Mr. Marple, who worked in the detail of 
reviewing this plan, is here for any additional information the con- 
mittee might wish. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR., UNDER SECRETARY 0? 
COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION, ACCOMPANIED BY ELLIS L. 
ARMSTRONG, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC ROADS; AND GARLANDE. 
MARPLE, CHIEF, PLANNING OPERATIONS BRANCH, DIVISION OF 
HIGHWAY PLANNING, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


The CuatrMan. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. We do not only not have any 
elevator conveniences. The sound is out and so we will have to ke 
unusually quiet. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to present the views of the 
Department of Commerce with relation to this question. It isa privi- 


lege to appear before you today to discuss the transportation plan for | 


the National Capital region. 

Without the farseeing and persistent efforts of many Members of 
the Congress this transportation plan would never have been conceived | 
and completed. 

The continued interest of the Congress will be essential for the 
carrying out of the plan with all it means for the future of this metro | 
politan center, symbolic of our Nation’s greatness. 
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My own interest in this plan stems officially from the inevitable role 
of the Department of Commerce in assisting with the ee plan- 
ning and financing through the Bureau of Public Roads, and through 
our general responsibility for a coordinated national transportation 
policy to meet the needs of our Nation for effective and economical 
transportation. _ Hoey 

Personally my interest is heightened by my past membership on the 
District of Columbia Committee of the House of Representatives and 
from being a citizen and representative of another great metropolitan 
center with similar weigh co ation problems. 

Any of us with an urban background know that community plan- 
ning and city life are just two ways of saying the same thing. Urban 
life is impossible without planning, and it is only by planning on a 
metropolitan scale that the full benefits of urban living can be realized. 

The metropolitan region is a product of modern transportation and 
its health can be sustained only if transportation planning becomes the 
basis of all planning. 

That is what we have done in the Washington metropolitan region. 

By concentrating on transportation needs and relating them to 
anticipated land uses, the able planners have succeeded in getting the 
consent of the separate governments to creating a common plan. 

They have, moreover, succeeded in getting the consent of the two 
sovereign States involved to pool their powers with that of the 
District of Columbia to continue a common program of transport 
planning and regulation. 

The Department of Commerce urges that the Congress follow the 
good example of the two neighboring States and also ratify the com- 
pact in behalf of the District of Columbia. 

So far the transportation plan is an outstanding accomplishment in 
intergovernmental relations, An act of the Congress can now make 
it a landmark in metropolitan regional government; a system of com- 
mon planning and administration will be created among three inde- 
pendent jurisdictions and the Federal Government itself. 

It could well become a pattern for other great urbanized regions 
now struggling in a tangled web of many governments. 

Its intergovernmental accomplishments alone justify the adoption 
of the plan, even if the substantive content of the plan were of ordi- 
nary merit. 

But the National Capital regional transportation plan is an out- 
standing example of the art of city planning, a worthy successor 
to L’Enfant and the other great plans that have shaped the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The plan is predicated on the anticipated growth of population in 
the metropolitan area from 1.8 million in 1955 to 3 million in 1980. 

The land use and transportation arteries necessary to accommodate 
this anticipated population were projected, and the costs estimated. 
Altogether $2.5 billion will be required to meet the region’s transport 
needs in the period 1960-80. 

Highways constitute the main part of the cost of the plan—$1.8 
billion or 72 percent of the total. It is in this phase that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is most directly affected through its Federal-aid 
highway program administered by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
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It is not inappropriate that the Commisisoner of Public Roads 
is a member of the National Capital Planning Commission, because of 
the great significance of the Federal-aid highway program in any 
type of urban master plan for the Nation’s Capital. 

The Bureau, supported by the Department, stands ready to assist 
also with any special work that may come about through direct 
grants to the National Capital. 

The plan estimated that by 1980, the official plan year, about 80 
percent of all travel in the metropolitan region will be by highway, 
The plan projections show clearly that lateral movements in that 
future period will be of much greater significance in the total trang. 
portation patterns, and it is in this type of movement that highway 
transportation is uniquely serviceable. 

Anyway you look at the highway phase of the plan it is a large 
undertaking, considering both the volume of construction and the 
financial requirements. 

An outstanding feature of the plan is the proposal for a rapid 
transit system of 33 miles of double track electric railroad, about 
half of which will be in subways in the downtown area and the 
remainder radiating outward in four routes, utilizing the median 
strips of expressways. 

Express buses, other transit, and parking lot locations will be 
coordinated with the location of the rapid transit service. 

This rapid transit system will cost $564 million or 22 percent of 
the total plan. 

The rapid transit system is the boldest conception yet advanced 
cfficially for solving the Washington commuting problem, yet the 
plan is based on convincing analysis, demonstrating both economies 
to the community and need in terms of movement of people in the 
years tocome. Antic ipated traffic flow in 1980 will still show a heavy 
volume of passengers moving inward and outward along radial routes, 
While this percentage will be a smaller part of the total in 1980 than 
it is now, due to the growth of lateral movements, there will be a 
great absolute increase in radial movement. Most of this movement 
will be the home-work type, concentrated in a few hours of the day. 

Because of the great increase in passenger movement toward the 
center and because of the special character of it, it is incumbent upon 
the community to provide for it in the most economical way possible. 

Rapid transit provides a large part of this answer and should be 
given priority of development w herever feasible. 

Rapid transit cannot be a success, however, unless the community 
unites to make it so. Its patronage is concentrated in a few hours 
of the day, a fact which defies the economics of most business enter- 
prises and throws some of the cost on the community generally. 

The community must furthermore cooperate by encouraging rapid 
transit use by coordinating traffic regulation, other transit operations, 
parking facilities, and in some instances zoning. 

The plan represents as large a highway program as any ever con- 
ceived for the Capital region. Some say that highways play too 
large a role. Actually the boldest feature of the plan is its rapid 
transit features which would provide this means of moving the com- 
muting traffic into the downtown area, affecting highway development 
and traffic regulation. 
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On balance we can say that the plan is based on the requirements 
for urban living in this half of the 20th century, given the desires 
of the people and the resources we can afford to spend. 

Any city plan has two related purposes. First, it 1s an instru- 
ment of government, a necessary procedural step in the initiation of 
regional development in the National Capital area. 

Second, the plan serves as a substantive guide to a work program 
or series of work programs. As such it must be based on sound 
premises and be susceptible of phasing in accordance with available 
financing and relative urgencies. It must. also contain in it the 
basis of its own revision in the light of changing needs, and here again 
it becomes an instrument of government. 

If the plan succeeds in establishing an orderly process of govern- 
ment designed to solve this region’s transportation problems, its suc- 
cess will have been spectacular. That success alone would be suffi- 
cient justification for its creation. 

That the plan is a sound and workable guide to construction and 
community development programs is attested in part by the distin- 
guished record of its participants. We have had some of the Nation’s 
most prominent and able planning consultants to assist in the formu- 
lation of this plan. 

These planning consultants have been engaged in their technical 
labors for 4 years. They have dealt thoroughly with each subject, 
and they have been comprehensive in covering all the needs of the 
metropolitan area, including the basic land-use pattern as it might 
be affected by the transport development which they propose. 

At all times in their labors they have been guided by representatives 
of the governing bodies concerned, so that the plan is a genuine com- 
munity instrument. 

This approach is pleasing to this Department and its most affected 
agency, the Bureau of Public Roads. In our national program we 
seek the guidance of the communities affected by our work, we work 
closely with 52 independent jurisdictions and over a period of 40 
years we have found that intergovernmental relations can be 
successful. 

The next step in this process is the integration of the metropolitan 
areas through transportation plans, a process that will be advanced 
considerably by a successful experience with the plan for the National 
Capital region. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I think 
that there was one thing that was brought forth rather forcefully in 
the last few days of our hearings, something which you or those with 
you might care to make a comment on. It was the fact that the criti- 
cism of the plan generally seems to be in the plan that is now before 
us, this transportation plan of the National Capital region, put too 
much emphasis on highways. 

_T realize that the Bureau of Public Roads is under your jurisdic- 
tion and you have with you able men in that field. I wonder if you 
have any comment on that. The general feeling was, on the part of 
many of our witnesses, that we are overemphasizing the highway pro- 
gram, putting all this emphasis on a highway dominant program and 
we will end up with something like the Los Angeles situation which 
they point to as a horrible example. 
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I don’t know whether it is or isn’t. They say that you have ¢op. 
crete masses coming in all over the city that actually adds to the cop, 
gestion rather than ‘relieves the congestion. 

This is a point of view that has been expressed before the commit. 
tee, and I would solicit any comments that you might care to make 
directed toward that. 

Mr. Auxen. I would like to make a short comment and then agk | 
Mr. Armstrong to comment further. From the standpoint of the 
Department, we have no preference for any transportation method, 
It is our objective to try to aid then in the promotion of those trang. 
portation facilities which best serve the need for which they are made 
available. 

Now with regard to whether this plan is in balance as to highways 
and other methods of transportation, I would leave that to those who | 
made the rather detailed study for us, Mr. Armstrong or Mr. Marple, | 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Armstrong, we will be happy to hear from 
you on this point. You have served for some period of time as high- 
way director. 

Mr. Armstrong. I think that we need here to discuss some very 
basic concepts as to what we are trying to do, and that is resolve the 
problem of moving people from where they are to where they want 
to go, and, in that planning we in the highway field have been up 
against the very real problem of trying to do that in a w ay that will 
solve the problem, that is, it is one of trying to provide what people 

want. 

Now our automobile age that we have has introduced something, 
I think, into the American w ay of life that all of us like quite well, 
and that is the freedom of movement of the individual. It is some. 
thing that is very basic to our whole thinking. And if we would pro- 
v ide facilities that people won’t use, it doesn’t solve our problem. So 
in this plan the approach has been to try to realistically analyze what 
we are up against, what we think people will do if they have facilities, 
what their choice might be. And I don’t think that we are going to, | 
by any means, end up ‘witha big sea of concrete. 

There is the problem of getting the optimum development of high- 
ways as compared to other means of travel. I think there is a reason- 
able balance in this proposed program. I think the approach has been 
quite sound, approaching it from the standpoint of first the travel 
that is done in automobiles by folks who will not be living within any 
reasonable distance of a mass transit system, they would still have to 
drive considerable distances in their automobiles, and they would prob- 
ably prefer after they start, to come on downtown, if there are reason- 
able facilities available. 

Then we have those who utilize their automobiles during the day. | 
Use their cars in their operations, such as salesmen and those folk 
that have quite a bit of travel about the city during the daytime. Then 
the remainder was analyzed on the basis of a choice between driving an 
automobile and riding the rapid transit. 

Generally if the out-of-pocket expense, and that is the direct ex- | 


pense involved, is about equal, the choice may be the facility that will 
save time, and that was taken into consideration in assigning traffic to 
the various ways of getting downtown. 
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I think it is a realistic approach. There is no magic in this thing. 

You can’t say here is a aa way to do it for the downtown area, and 
people automatica o agree. _ 

oe are fuité independent, I think, in our individual thinking, and 

the growth of the automobile use in America has resulted because of 

that. So I think this is a realistic approach and one that is in the 

realm of a solution to the problem. 

Would you care to add anything to that, Mr. Marple? 

Mr. Marpte. I don’t think I have anything significant to add except 
to say that Public Roads has no formula or factual basis for suggesting 
improved methods in making these forecasts over those used by the 
consultants that prepared the study. 

The report shows that the estimated volume that would be handled 
by mass transit coming to the downtown area in the peak hour will in- 
crease considerably between 1955 and 1980. That is somewhat con- 
trary tothe trend that we have experienced before. 

I would think that we might well expect a lower percentage of traf- 
fic to be handled by mass transit in the Washington area than in some 
of the other cities because of the nature of the proposed land utiliza- 
tion. So it would seem to me that the estimates are as realistic as we 

ld expect. 
The abies Thank you. Congressman McMillan. 

Representative McMiiian. I have no questions except that I con- 
gratulate Mr. Allen upon his statement. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

The CuarrMaAn. Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative BroyHILL. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. I first 
of all want to associate myself with the remarks made by the chairman 
and also Mr. MeMillan in expressing my delight in seeing our dis- 
tinguished friend back up here on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. is 

Representative BroyniLy. And I also express my appreciation for 
the testimony he has presented. 

Mr. Armstrong, a large portion of the highway plan that is pre- 
sented in this survey is already programed; is that correct ? 

Mr. Armstronc. A good share of it. There is some additional. 
Ihave forgotten the exact percentage. 

Representative Broyniiy. Are you experiencing any problem right 
now in the progress that is being made let’s say on the circumferential 
highway, the Cabin John Bridge, and the various other aspects of 
transportation here, insofar as available Federal funds, cooperation 
with the State, and so forth are concerned ? 

Mr. Armstrone. There is always the normal amount of problems in 
any highway relocation work, as you well know, and there is the 
problem of financing. 

That is one of our big problems now, sufficient financing to com- 
plete the Interstate System, and that was under considerable study at 
the last session of Congress. 

Representative Broryuiiu. My question is this: 

Ididn’t mean to make it technical. Is it moving along with normal 
progress ? 
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Mr. Armsrrona. I would say so, generally there are some aspeets 
of the program in Washington that may be lagging behind some of 
the States, but we have very special problems here in Washingtoy 
with the large number of people and entities that become involved jy 
working out these location problems. 

It is a larger number, certainly, than we have in most States and 
it takes time to get these things done. 

Representative Broyuiy. I don’t know whether this question jg 
out of order or not. If you aren’t able to comment at this time I wil] 
understand. One of the examples of the problem you do have is the 
one you are experiencing on Shirley Highway right now. 

Have you arrived at any agreement with the State of Virginia which 
would permit you to proceed with that program ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Not as yet. We have considered several proposals 
back and forth but we haven’t got to a meeting of the minds as yet, 
Representative Broyuitt. Do you expect to in the near future? 

Mr. Armstrone. Weare hopeful that we will. 

Representative Broyuiti. You don’t need any further Federal leg. 
islation or any further action on the part of Congress to go ahead with | 
Shirley Highway if you could work out this present problem. 

Mr. Armstrona. If we could work out our present problem, includ- 
ing certain Federal legislation needed for improvement of the Penta- 
gon network and its transfer to Virginia, why it would be taken car 
of in the regular legislation covering our Federal-aid procedures and 
that is what we are working toward. 

tepresentative McMitian. Will the gentlemen yield ? 

Representative Broyuii. Yes. 

Representative McMizan. Mr. Armstrong, the Bureau of Public 
Roads is not planning on building one of these superhighways into 
the District of Columbia, are they ? 

Mr. ArmstronG. We are not as we're not the building agency. | 

The District of Columbia have plans for these radial routes and 
circumferential routes. 

Representative McMitian. It seems to me when we had this great 
debate last year on how to get more funds to continue the highway 
system, that we found out that the reason it is so expensive is because 
some of the States that are building these superhighways are building 
them through the center cities. It seems to me that superhighways 
should certainly bypass the cities. | 

Mr. ArmstronG. That isn’t quite the problem. I think that what 
we are trying to do is resolve the problem as I mentioned of providing 
the facility for the movement of people, and on our highways ve 
find that most of the origins and destinations of our travelers is within 
the metropolitan area, and we can’t very well just bring them up to the 
edge of the area and tell them to fend for themselves on their own. 

We need to get them down to the destination if we are going 10 | 
resolve the problem of congestion that we have in our metropolita 
area, and that is what we are attempting to do. 

Representative McMitian. At Tenley Circle near Friends Schoo | 
into the city, that route would certainly cost many millions to construe. | 

Mr. Armsrrona. That is true, and that is under considerable study | 
as you know. 

The Cuairrman. Mr. Gutheim? 
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Mr. GurHemm. Thank you, Mr. Armstrong, I refer you to page 81 
of your report. Mr. Barnett, who was your representative on the 
survey—appended a statement ? 

Mr. ArMsTRONG. Yes. 

Mr. Guruetm. In which there is the following sentence: 

It’s not unreasonable to face the possibility that not all the highways necessary 
to serve the future plans can or will be constructed. 

Mr. ArmstTroNG. Yes. 

Mr. Gutuetm. Do you contemplate that in such a case that some 
regulation of the highway usage will be necessary to prevent loss of 
capacity due to overcongestion ¢ — a 

Mtr. ArmstronG. You have in mind some limitation on the use of 
the highway ; is that it? | 

Mr. Guruetm. I want to see if you have it in mind, sir. 

Mr. ArmstroncG. Was that your question ? 

Mr. Guruerm. Yes, sir; do you contemplate some limit on overcon- 
gestion in the event that, as Mr. Barnett has anticipated, not all of 
these highways can or will be built ? 

Mr. ArmsrroneG. Well, it is a problem there certainly if you can’t 
build all the highways, you will get, as traffic demands build up, a 
congested condition on even probably the best highways you build. 

Mr. Gurueimm. Yes. Then in that case I would like to pursue this 
matter just a bit further in the light of some of the testimony the 
committee has previously received. If Federal and State funds are 
not adequate to build the needed highways, do you feel that the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act might be amended to allow the imposition of 
tolls at least in rush hours and just in the obviously central city portions 
of the system to which you are referring in answer to Representative 
MeMillan’s question ? 

Mr. Armstrronc. As a way of reducing the amount of travel? 

Mr. Gurnerm. Yes. I think the basic objective here would be to 
reduce the volume of peak hour traffic, in view of the extremely high 
cost of meeting these peak needs that you have referred to in your 
testimony. 

Mr. Armsrronc. Well, that certainly has been discussed by a lot 
of people. If we could resolve the practical problems of just how 
to set these tolls up, and how to operate them in an equitable way, and 
get people to agree with the approach, why perhaps this has some 
possibility if there are adequate mass transit facilities available. 

Mr. Gurnetm. The committee has received some testimony to this 
effect, and I think that at this point without pressing the matter too 
hard, our primary emphasis is in now knowing whether over a long- 
range period, such as between now and 1980, and in view of the diffi- 
culties which people like Mr. Barnett are now today groping with on 
the west coast and in Detroit, that the committee should contemplate 
things of this kind as being a development that has some merit that 
we should consider. 

Mr. Armstrrona. I think possibly that is true. I don’t think that 
any plan should be considered as hard and fast from here on out. It 
Is going to be considered continually, and some planning no doubt 
will be altered to fit conditions as they actually develop, as opposed 
to what we have anticipated when the plan was made. 
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Mr. Guruemm. You recognize of course from your familiarity with 
this plan that much of the facilities that are provided and much of 
the urgency that the plan involves is not due to getting people from 
where they are to where they want to be over a 24-hour period in 
day, but due to the unusual intensity of these peak loads, loads which 
don t result in a demand for highway capacity in other hours of the 
day ? 

Mr. Armstrona. Surely, that is one of the big problems. 

Mr. Gutuem. This is what previous testimony has identified as 
the nub of the problem. 

Mr. Armstrona. The Bureau hasn’t taken the position that we 
would propose putting a toll for that, to obtain a reduction in the 
travel. 

Mr. Gutuerm. It is the policy of the Bureau ? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, it is not. 

Mr. Guruetm. It is not the policy ? 

Mr. Armstrone. We have not taken the position that that would 
be our policy. 

Mr. GurHem. But you don’t exclude it as a possibility ? 

Mr. Armstrona. That’s right. I was merely remarking that that 
has been considered by many people. 

Mr. GurHeim. Yes. 

Mr. Armstrone. And many people have discussed it at great length, 

Mr. Guruetm. This is a way of pricing the service, so to speak, 
wee the highway offers. What other ways of regulating would you 

ave! 

Mr. Armstronea. It would be a matter of perhaps controlling some 
of the access points to a limited access highway. 

Mr. Gutuem. You would close certain ramps? 

Mr. Armstrona. Perhaps, and that has been tried in some instances 
with varying degrees of success, not too extensive. 

Mr. GurHem. The committee has had submitted in its record a 
paper with which I think you may be familiar that Mr. Barnett pre- 
pared for the American Society of Civil Engineers on the possibility 
of increasing the efficiency of highways by limitations of this kind! 

(Exhibit 39.) 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes. 

Mr. Gutuerm. And I think that all of us who have had experience 
in places where throughways have become part of the urban scene, Los 
Angeles, for example, have been aware of the extent to which over- 
congestion has tended to compromise their usefulness. 

Mr. Armstronea. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Atten. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Our next witness is Mr. Horsky, president of the 
Washington Housing Association. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. HORSKY, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Horsxy. I do. It has been submitted to you earlier. I have 
some more copies if you would like to have them. 

The CuarrMAN. Thank you, Mr. Horsky. 

Mr. Horsxy. Mr. Chairman, I will try to be brief. I know that 
you are hearing a great many people. The Washington Housing As- 
sociation is a private, citizens organization which has been working 
for more than a quarter of a century to improve housing conditions 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

Through those years we have come to realize that housing cannot 
be isolated and treated as if it were an independent problem, sus- 
ceptible of independent solutions. ; 

Housing is a part of neighborhoods which are in turn a part of the 
total community fabric. This, in turn, is vitally affected by major 
planning decisions, or the lack of them. In every community, and 
particularly in Washington, transportation planning is basic to sound 
community development. 

Because of this, we have devoted a considerable time to a study of 
the findings and recommendations of the mass transportation survey 
report. 

Ag a result of that study, we have concluded that the report deals 
realistically with the staggering transportation problems which we 
face here in the next two decades—and thereafter. 

We approve of the report as representative of the kind of thinking 
and planning that must be made if our community is to grow—or, 
perhaps even to survive—as the type of community we want. 

We understand that this occasion is not appropriate for a discussion 
of the details of the report. There are details with which we disagree. 
Our brief comments today deal with larger questions. 

1. We are disturbed—if that is the right word—that the planning 
for mass transportation appears to neglect the principle to which I 
referred a moment ago—that no facet of community development can 
be treated in isolation. We find, in other words, a tendency to isolate 
the mass transportation planning from overall city planning. The 
report seems to rely too much on highway engineering, and to accept 
too readily predictions based substantially on mathematical projections 
of present travel and growth patterns, without due consideration of 
the potentialities of city planning techniques. 

Conscious and immediate utilization of techniques such as zoning, 
relocation of employment centers and subcenters, the establishment of 
an effective parking authority, to mention but a few, might well not 
only help channel future travel into more desirable patterns, but, more 
importantly, might help us to develop a pattern of community develop- 
ment far more to our liking than simple urban sprawl. 

483756045 
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Let me add, in fairness, that we do not assert that the basic findingy 
and recommendations of the report are inconsistent with sound cit 
planning. What we wish to emphasize is that no mass transportation 
plan should be accepted in detail without careful consideration of 
overall city planning objectives and the techniques, of which mag 
transit is one, but only one, for attaining those objectives. 

2. We fully support the idea of a balanced transportation system 
using rapid rail transit, express buses, and a freeway system. We 
question, however, w hether the report gives enough emphasis to the 

rapid rail transit system. 

In particular we urgently recommend that the present plans for the 
freeway system promptly be revised to include adequate median strips 
which will be available for rapid rail transit when needed. 

This will be a relatively inexpensive insurance policy for the future, 
We also recommend further study of the proposed radial freeways 
which would parallel, or at least compete directly with, proposed rail 
transit lines. We think further thought should be given to increasing 
the role of rail rapid transit in the ultimate plans. 

3. While we agree with the report in rejecting the so-called auto. 
dominant transportation system, we believe the report is basically 
correct in proposing to complete and adapt the current highway pro- 
crams to meet future needs. 

The highway proposals can only be considered against the fact of a 
comprehensive highway system which is currently projected not only 
in the District of C olumbia, but also in Maryland and Vi irginia, and 
which will be largely in existence by 1965 whether any plan is adopted 
or not. 

We emphasize the desirability of completing this program, and par- 
ticularly the concentric loops which are now well under construction, 
since it appears that if this is done, the proposed freeway system may 
well prove adequate well beyond 1980. 

After all, there must be accommodations for people who will con- 
tinue to rely on automobiles for trips other than to and from the cen- 
tral city. Asthe population grows, if their needs are not met by free- 
ways, the alternative will be the w idening of many major streets to the 
far greater detriment of residential areas. Improved landscaping and 
design techniques can make freeways much more compatible with 
urban living than heavy traffic in residential streets. 

4. Finally we urge upon Congress the approval of the joint resolu- 
tions which would authorize the creation of the W ashington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Commission—the proposal already approved by 
Maryland and Virginia. That is a small first step, but an important 
one. Beyond that, we are pleased to know from earlier testimony here 
that the Federal Government will prepare and present. a bill creating 
a Federal corporation which can begin the job of fleshing out the basic 
recommendations in the report. 

That is a truly monumental task, and one that can’t begin too soon. 
We hope that Congress will likewise take action on that bill at its 
next session. 

The CuHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Horsky. 

Congressman McMillan ? 

Representative McMirtan. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Broyhill? Mr. Gutheim ? 
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Thank you very much for your attendance here today. 

Mr. Horsxy. Thank you, sir. ti 

The CHAIRMAN. Our next witness is Senator Edward S. Northrop, 
State senator from Montgomery County, Md. Glad to see you here, 


sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARDS. NORTHROP, STATE SENATOR FROM 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. Norruropr. I don’t know if you have a copy of my statement or 


not. , . . 
The CuatrMan. Yes. I think they are being handed out right now, 


Senator. L 

Mr. Norruror. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the com- 
mittee for the opportunity of my appearing here today. My name is 
Edward S. Northrop. I represent Montgomery County in the Mary- 
Jand State Senate and serve that body as majority floor leader and 
chairman of the Finance Committee. I am also vice chairman of the 
Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference. te 

The Governors of Virginia and Maryland, recognizing the im- 
portance of the recommendations of the National Capital Planning 
Commission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council to 
their States, have each appointed members to a joint State group 
to consider the possible legislation prepared, or to be prepared, 
in connection with those recommendations. 

I might say that this group met on October 31 and there were 
present Judge Dillon of the State of Virginia; Delegate Omer L. 
Hirst, of Virginia, who is here today, who was taking the place of 
Senator Fenwick at that time who could not be present; myself and 
Mr. Stedman Prescott, deputy attorney general of Maryland; 
Mr. Wilson B. Stringer of the Public Service Commission of Mary- 
land, who is here today; Mr. Sumner Myers, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, New York City; Mr. Howard Mantel, legislative re- 
search drafting fund of Columbia University; Jerome Alper, Fred- 
erick L. Zimmerman, consultants of New York City; and Stuart 
Urbach who is here in Washington with the Council of State 
Governments. 

This joint body met in the offices of the Council of State Govern- 
ments on October 31,1959. At this meeting they heard a preliminary 
discussion of the legislative proposals prepared by the staff of the 
Institute of Public Administration and the Columbia Legislative 
Drafting Research Fund. 

At this time no copy of the institute proposals were available to 
State officials. 

The group strongly urges the immediate passage by Congress for 
the District of Columbia the so-called regulatory compact which has 
been enacted by Virginia and Maryland as the basic first step toward 
meeting the complex area transit problem in the metropolitan area. 

The failure of Congress to take such action would be a major set- 
back to the entire effort as a certain degree of regulation is essen- 
tial at the present time. : 

As an important step to further progress, the group urges the es- 
tablishment of a joint drafting committee through appointment 
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of Federal membership to the States’ group to consider the tentative 
drafts of legislation and to formulate intergovernmental measures 
to carry out the recommendations contained in the transportation 
plan, National Capital Region. 

The proposals to be considered by this intergovernmental commit. 
tee would relate to the creation of a Federal corporation and/or an 
interstate compact agency as recommended in the transportation plan, 

One of the interesting features of the action taken to attack the 
transportation problem in the Washington metropolitan area has been 
the close cooperation between the many governmental bodies having 
an interest in the area. 

Unlike most metropolitan areas which include a core city and 
numerous suburban communities within one State, the Washington 
metropolitan area includes parts of two States and its core city, the 
District of Columbia. 

It is a difficult enough task to get sufficient cooperation for a metro- 
politanwide attack on important problems when the whole metro- 
politan area lies within one State, but when such area spreads over 
more than one sovereign State, the difficulty greatly increases. 

The fact that this metropolitan area includes the District of Colum- 
bia will require the Federal Government to assume certain responsi- 
bilities which it would otherwise not be in a position to assume. 

The intergovernmental cooperation that has developed in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area has produced many concrete results since 
the initiation of the planning study authorized by the National Capital 
Planning Act of 1952. 

The transportation plan published last spring furnishes the blue- 
print for the physical facilities that will be needed in the near future 
to provide adequate transportation for residents of the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

The cooperation has also produced the transit regulatory compact 
which has been ratified by both Virginia and Maryland. 

Its implementation awaits congressional approval. These steps 
while important are not enough, and the area must come to grips with 
the problem of creating an interstate mass transit agency. 

The transportation plan states the order of organizational steps to 
be followed in achieving a solution to the transit problem in Metro- 
politan Washington. 

The first step is the creation of an interstate agency to permit ef- 
fective regulation of existing mass transit and automotive transit 
facilities. The second step—a temporary one—recommended was the 
creation of a Federal authority or corporation to make a start toward 
the implementation of the physical aspects of the plan. 

It is assumed in the institute’s proposal and recommended in the 
transportation plan that this authority or corporation will eventually 
merge into an agency created by compact among Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 

With the assistance of the Legislative Research Drafting Fund of 
Columbia University, the Institute of Public Administration has pre- 
sented tentative suggested legislation for the creation of a Federal 
corporation as envisioned by the transportation plan. 

The proposal should permit a great saving of time and work on the 
part of Federal, State, District, and local officials as they come to 
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grips with the problem of creating an agency to implement the transit 
lan. le es 

The institute’s proposal indicates that it is only a suggested plan 
which should be considered by those most closely concerned with the 

roblem. b+: 

It is the feeling of both Maryland and Virginia that the institute’s 

roposal will furnish an excellent starting place for the suggested 
intergovernmental drafting group. 

It should be pointed out that such an intergovernmental group 
would be a continuation of the close souperies Wns has existed 
among the various governmental units in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area. j bi : 

I want to add further, Senator, that this proposition is that any 
legislation that is proposed in this area,, and this is the highlight of 
it, should be scrutinized by this intergovernmental drafting group, so 
that we can iron out all differences of opinion, and any proposals 
which might be of course felt not to be in the interests of the States 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

That is what we came up with, and we hope that this committee 
will consider that in the Sacthanenae of the cooperation that has 
existed among the governmental units in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area. 

We did not, as we said, have a chance to go over and closely go over 
the proposed suggested draft which is that one that you had printed 
up and circulated. I can see by glancing at it that there are some 
areas which I know will cause differences of opinion as far as Mary- 
land and Virginia are concerned. 

We feel that by initiating this particular step at this time that we 
can carry on and get to the bottom of this without creating—let’s say 
some Congressman did put an act in and then Virginia and Mary- 
land did not like it and then we would have to battle back and forth 
and change it and amend it on the floor, and so forth. 

I think a much better instrument and a much more suitable instru- 
ment would be worked out in this manner that I have outlined. 

The Cuarrman. I think there is considerable wisdom and soundness 
in what you are saying, Senator Northrop. I think this does require 
constant close liaison among these various groups as we go forward 
with this problem. Of course, this document that was released just a 
matter of a week or 10 days ago as it was well labeled was for 
discussion only. 

We recognize it has a lot of problem areas, but it was a development 
that apparently will provoke considerable discussion and there will 
certainly be a lot of differences of opinion. 

But it did give those interested in this field something to work on. 
I think it accomplishes that purpose at this time if nothing else. 

Mr. Norruropr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I know of your continuing interest in this field, 
the fine work as vice chairman of the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference that you have done, and you have been helpful 
and we certainly wouldn’t hesitate to call on you again as the occasion 
arises as we keep moving along with this study. 


Mr. Norruror. Thank you. I will be glad to help in any way I 
can. 
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The Cuatrman. Congressman McMillan ? 

Representative McMinian. Senator, were you present yesterday 
when Senator Fenwick made his statement ? 

Mr. Norruror. No; I was not, but I understand that, as a matter 
of fact I had a call from two or three people, and it was not as it was 
reported in the press. In other words, I know that Senator Fenwick 
endorses this particular idea I have advanced today, and I know that 
he is for a Federal corporation, provided that it has the complete 
scrutiny and action and is worked over by both Virginia and Maryland, 

Representative McMitian. The Senator made some remarks con- 
cerning this staff’s report, and I was wondering whether he was in 
agreement with the remarks? 

Mr. Norruropr. I don’t recall specifically. 

Representative McMitian. There is a good many. 

Mr. Norturor. A good many. 

Mr. Guruetm. He had 8 or 10 recommendations on the proposal, 

Mr. Norrnrop. I know as a general rule both Senator Fenwick and 
I are in agreement and in those areas where we have disagreed we 
have worked it out. I might point as an example of the close co- 
operation of the two States that in the committee which worked on 
the interstate compact, the regulatory compact, it took us about 3 to4 
years to work that up, and we ironed out a great many difficulties, 
and I am sure that this area of cooperation between the two States will 
continue to exist. As you know, Governor Almond and Governor 
Tawes were here in Washington just last Thursday in connection with 
the Potomac River compact. 

Representative McMixan. It is your opinion that Maryland and 
Virginia could get together on it, sir? 

Mr. Norrnurop. Oh, yes. I think there is no question about it, and 
I think of course they should have the opportunity along with the 
District of Columbia to jointly draft this, and actually feeling that 
it is a correct proposal, the States are prepared to form, such a com- 
mittee with the Attorney General and the Public Service Commission 
and the proper legislative authorities, and are awaiting the action 
of the Federal Government and the Bureau of the Budget or whoever 
intends to work on it so far as the Federal Government is concerned 
to propose a meeting and sitting down and going over these various 
proposals. 

I think in that way we can arrive at a conclusion that is compatible 
to everybody much quicker and everyone will be informed. Our 
citizens demand information and the more we give them and the more 
conversant we are with the various problems, I think the easier these 
things are to implement and get going. 

The Cnatrman. Congressman Broyhill ? 

Representative Broyniti. Senator Northrop, I would also like to 
join in, in complimenting you on the magnificent contribution that you 
are making in helping us to solve some of these metropolitan area 
problems. 

As I understand it, you feel, and I certainly agree, that the Con- 
gress should not take any action, any formal action on legislation 
toward an interstate compact or an authority or Federal corporation 
without the consultation, advice, and opinions of this intermetropolitan 
area group of which you are a member. 
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Mr. Norrurop. That’s right. 

Representative BroyuiLu. You are not suggesting, however, that 
we go so far as to have ratification of the State legislatures prior to 
theaction of Congress,areyouf 

Mr. Norruror. No; I don’t think it would be necessary in connec- 
tio with the Federal authority. Now No. 1, I say this: That the 
Interstate Compact Regulatory Authority should be ratified, and 
ratified immediately by Congress. As you know, Congressman Willis 
hada hearing on that just before adjournment. : 

Representative Broruiti. That has already passed the legislatures. 

Mr. Norrnror. That has passed both legislatures. Congressman 
Foley’s bill is amended to some degree and those amendments I think 
would have to be withdrawn or they would probably have to go back 
if it went through as Congressman Foley has drafted it. sh t 

However, Senator Bible and Senator Beall introduced legislation 
over here that is similar to what the States have already passed and 
it is perfectly acceptable without being returned to the States. The 
next thing that I propose, and that we discussed at this meeting of 
the Council of State Governments of Virginia and Maryland and its 
representatives, representing the Governors there, was that an inter- 
state drafting committee be formed and that we take as a basis this 
work by the Institute of Public Affairs, the Columbia University 
group, and meet with proper officials from the Federal Government 
as a group and draft legislation which would be submitted in turn by 
Congress, to Congress and introduced by yourself, Senator Bible or 
whoever happens to desire to introduce it. nel 

In that way then you would have a piece of legislation that had 
received the approval of the States and of the District of Columbia 
and of the Federal Government, and under which all of them could 
live. 

If it is done any other way, I am afraid that it is just going to 
cause a wrangle and dispute and probably delay this, which of course 
all of us desire not to happen. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Northrop. The next witness 
will be Mrs. Werner, president of the Montgomery County Council. 

Weare very happy to have you here, Mrs. Werner. 

I’m sorry that we had to use the flights of stairs rather than the 
elevators. It is simply one of those things. 


STATEMENT OF STELLA B. WERNER, PRESIDENT, MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


Mrs. Werner. I am glad I made it, Senator Bible. I walked up 
—— of stairs after the lights came on. I didn’t try it in the 

ark. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate your attendance. 

Mrs. Werner. Senator Bible and other members of the Senate and 
House Committee on the Washington Metropolitan Problems, I would 
like to introduce myself. 

Tam Stella B. Werner, president of the Montgomery County Coun- 
cil, the elected governing body of Montgomery Count y. 

We have the council management form of government. The coun- 
cil is elected every 4 years. I am presently serving my 9th year. 
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I am also on the steering committee of the Washington Metropolitay 
Conference, and on the Water Supply Stream Abatement Committe 
of the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference and the trang. 
portation committee of this conference. 

I think it is well for you to understand my activities on the regional | 
basis as an individual representing the county council. 

I have also been authorized to speak for J. Newton Brewer, why 
is the chairman of our Montgomery County Planning Board. 

The Montgomery County Planning Board is a board that serya 
jointly with the Prince Georges County Planning Board to form th 
eeelsad. Washington National Capital Park and Planning Con, | 
mission. 

I want to make it clear that our planning board is not in any way | 
going contrary to the county council in this very important subject | 
that is before us. 

I have a written statement which the county council has agreed upo 
unanimously, which I would like to read for the record. 

I will not read all the whereases. 

IT will just read the summation of the resolution itself. 


The House Joint Resolution wishes to reiterate its support of the Hous: | 


Joint Resolution 402 and authorizes me to come and appear before you as thei 
representative. 


Population estimates contained in the mass transportation survey are acceptej 


as minimum limits of projected growth for Montgomery County, Md., as indicate | 
by recent reports which now show a rate of growth exceeding those predicte | 


in the survey. 

The council concurs that the District of Columbia will continue to be th 
dominant employment center of the region, retaining the major traffic flow ¢ 
downtown from the suburbs in the mornings and the reverse in the evenings. 

However, the continued growth of Montgomery County, the increasing numbe 
of employment centers within the county, including commercial and industria) | 
centers as well as Government installations, it is reasonable to expect that 
transportation facilities will have to be enlarged and improved within the county 
itself. 

The county council concurs in the findings of the survey that it would kk 
neither practical nor possible to provide the transportation facilities by the 


t 


construction of more and more highways but only through the development ¢ | 


mass transit and rapid transit regulated to serve the needs of the entire metre | 
politan area can traffic strangulation be averted. 

The county council agrees that the first step must be the ratification by the 
Congress of the United States, the interstate compact establishing an interstate 
agency to regulate transit in the metropolitan area, a compact that already has | 
been ratified by the State of Maryland and the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Only through such regulation can the immediate improvements be made. 

The county council is not prepared at this time to comment upon the creation 
of a temporary publie corporation which would be empowered to acquire rights 
of-way, construct and operate transit facilities, and to review highway plans 
or to comment upon the second proposed compact which would create a nev | 
interstate agency to succeed the transit regulatory body and the proposed ten: 
porary public corporation taking over functions of both proposed agencies. The 
county council is willing to consider the second and third phases when mor 
definite proposals have been offered. 

The county council is willing to cooperate with all of the affected politic 
jurisdictions in arriving at ultimate solutions to all of these problems brought 
about by the growth of the area. 


I think it is very important to bring to your attention that we, asi | 
county, our government is a government entity in itself. 

We have jurisdiction over we have much control. For the purpos 
of the record so that those not present and those who will draft res 
lutions and bills which will be passed, I think it important that som 
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fundamental knowledge be in this record about Montgomery County, 
because I do not think any governmental agency in the whole metro- 
litan area will be more directly affected than our county. 

We have now an assessable base of over $1.1 billion. 

We give to the State in sales tax over $5 million each year. 

Our State income tax collected in 1958 was over $8 million. 

We gave to the Federal Government in income tax approximately 
$125 million last year. 

Our estimated population runs between 350,000 to 360,000. 

The number of our apartment dwellings is now 650. We have 
around 13,000 units. We have single-family dwellings of around 
75,000, and our assessed value of the single-family dwellings is over 
$800 million. 

Weare essentially a county of single-family homes. 

However, we now have regional shopping centers within our own 
area that can take care of all local shopping needs. 

We have around 1,000 acres in commercial development, with an 
assessed value of over $88 million. 

To give an example, the new Wheaton Plaza, which is not included 
in this, will have 72 acres, with parking space for around five to six 
thousand cars. 

Our industrially zoned area now runs over 2,000 acres, with an 
assessed valuation of over $15 million. 

Our county budget for the year was $65 million-plus. 

Our debt limit is $110 million, and we now have a debt on the 
county of $72,775,000. 

We have special taxing areas for different tax purposes in our 
county—State, school, county, suburban, metropolitan, regional—for 
planning purposes, a sanitary district tax, a fire tax, and a recreation 
tax. 

These various taxing areas give us now a tax of $3-plus un every 
$100 of an assessable base. 

I think it is most important in considering any legislation for this 
area that Montgomery County be considered as a governmental unit 
where, regardless of the sources of revenue, it is the local government 
that administers those revenues. 

The local government must see the entire picture of the com- 
munity, its development in relation to land use, in correlation with 
its fiscal policy, its development in needs for education, health, wel- 
fare, police, and all the other services that go into making a 
community. 

So we ask that when you consider any legislation that you know 
Montgomery County and that you consult Montgomery County. 

We also would like to bring to your attention that the present and 
the future are involved in transportation problems. 

As we analyze this mass transportation report, it deals mainly with 
the future. It even projects 20 years from now. 

Senator Bible, we need relief now. We need it badly. 

The Cuarrman. How do you propose that we give it ? 

Mrs. Werner. Well, we do think that if immediate passage of the 
bill which would give us a regulatory body, occurs, 1t can give us 
express buses, can give us more buses, can work out where we can have 
large public parking areas in the county, where people can come and 
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get the express buses, where a regulatory body could have buges 
going in and out of the subdivisions, not just on the main highways, 

Our public transportation system is not as good as when I moyed 
into the county 30 years ago. With real study—and it has never beey 
given real study—with the facilities that we have now, the refore, we 
urge the passage of that compact act which we think will be a help 
in the present situation. 

Then, in planning for the future, be sure to remember the plans 
that are already prepared by the State roads commission, which are 
8 years behind in ac tually carrying them out, that we already have 
a State with authority coming into our county, and we want to be 
sure that we, as a county governing body, are very carefully con. 
sidered in any legislation that would involve our county. 

Finally, I would like to say that we have found a pattern of 
operating on a regional basis through the Washington Metropolitan 
Region: al Sanit: ry ; Board. 

I do not know whether anybody has given you this as an example of 
how far it can go in solving on a regional basis, on what we have now 
in solving regional problems. 

The W ater Supply and Stream Abatement Committee has worked— 
nothing is ever going to be accomplished unless we work at it. We 
have actually ores ated a Washington Metropolitan Regional Sanitary 
Board that has 22 agencies on it. 

It meets meat Rel It is now in the process of working out a 
regional sewer system and we, through this sanitary board, wish to 
call to your attention a pilot project now underway for examination 
as a way in which regional problems can be solved. 

I think that the county council, in its last statement, says that we 
have worked before on a regional basis: we have offered complete co- 
opel ration with other governmental agencies, and we are ready to con- 
tinue to work. 

We are like you, only in a miniature fashion. We must know all 
the facts involved. We must hear the public before we can make 
any concrete recommendations on legislation. 

I am sure the findings of your committee will help us in making 
specific recommendations on ‘the type of legislation that should be 
passed by Congress to bring about a solution of this problem of mass 
transportation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Werner. I certainly 
want to compliment you and commend you, first, for your statement 
and, secondly, to again express my appreciation for your continuing 
interest in the solution of some of these many, many regional 
problems. 

Mrs. Werner. Thank you very much. 

I have the statement of the council to enter into the record, a 
statement of the general description of Montgomery County, and a 
statement of the resolution that was presented to the hearing on Reso- 
lution 402, and a charter for the regional sanitary board, if that may 
go into the record. 

The CuatrmMan. Each of the documents you refer to will be in- 
corporated in the record. 

Mrs. WERNER. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Congressman McMillan ? 

Representative McMinian. No questions. 
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The CuarrMan. Congressman Broyhill ? 
Representative Broyuitn. No questions. 

The CrairMAN. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Werner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
(The documents previously referred to follow :) 


ResoLuTion No. + 1027 rE TRANSPORTATION HEARINGS BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON WASHINGTON PROBLEMS 


Whereas the Congress of the United States in 1955 authorized and directed an 
exhaustive study of transportation facilities and needs in the National Capital 
region including in Maryland, Montgomery County, and further provided funds 
for such a study ; and . ; ; 

Whereas on July 1, 1959, results of this study were transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States who in turn on July 10, 1959, transmitted for the 
consideration of the U.S. Congress the mass transportation survey of the 
Washington region ; and - 

Whereas the County Council for Montgomery County is the elected governing 
pody repreesnting all of the citizens of Montgomery County ; and 

Whereas the population estimates of the survey indicate that the greatest 
growth in any municipality will occur in Montgomery County ; and 

Whereas the population estimates of today exceed the anticipated growth 
reported in the survey ; and ; 

Whereas on April 28, 1959, House bill 34, enacted by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, was approved to take effect June 1, 1959, being Chapter 613—Laws of 
Maryland 1959; and 

Whereas said bill authorizes and directs the Governor to execute on behalf of 
the State of Maryland a compact with the District of Columbia and the Common- 
wealth of Virginia for the purpose of regulating and planning for mass transit 
by a single agency in the metropolitan area of the District of Columbia and for 
other matters incident thereto; and 

Whereas the County Council for Montgomery County, Md., recognizes the need 
for the alleviation of existing transit and traffic problems in the metropolitan 
area, and that such mutual problems can be solved only by joint action: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the County Council for Montgomery County, Md., That the county 
council hereby reiterates its support of House Joint Resolution 402 and author- 
izes Mrs. Stella B. Werner, president of the county council, to appear at the 
hearings before the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems to 
present the following statement on the proposals contained in the mass transpor- 
tation survey report: 

Population estimates contained in the mass transportation survey are accepted 
as minimum limits of projected growth for Montgomery County, Md., as indi- 
cated by recent reports which show a rate of growth exceeding that predicted in 
the survey. The council concurs that the District of Columbia will continue to 
be the dominant employment center of the region, retaining the major traffic flow 
of downtown from the suburbs in the mornings and the reverse in the evenings. 
However, with the continued growth of Montgomery County, the increasing 
unmber of employment centers within the county, including commercial and in- 
dustrial centers as well as Government installations, it is reasonable to expect 
that transportation facilities will have to be enlarged and improved within the 
county itself. 

The county council concurs in the findings of the survey that it weuld be 
neither practical nor possible to provide the transportation facilities by the 
construction of more and more highways but only through the development of 
mass transit and rapid transit regulated to serve the needs of the entire metro- 
politan area can traffic strangulation be averted. The county council agrees that 
the first step must be the ratification by the Congress of the United States, the 
interstate compact establishing an interstate agency to regulate transit in the 
metropolitan area, a compact that already has been ratified by the State of 
Maryland and the Commonwealth of Virginia. Only through such regulation can 
the immediate improvements be made. 

The county council is not prepared at this time to comment upon the creation 
of a temporary public corporation which would be empowered to acquire rights 
of way, construct and operate transit facilities, and to review highway plans, or 
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to comment upon the second proposed compact which would create a new inter. 
state agency to succeed the transit regulatory body and the proposed temporary 
public corporation taking over the functions of both proposed agencies. The 
county council is willing to consider these second and third phases when more 
definite proposals have been offered. 

The county council is willing to cooperate with all of the affected politica) 
jurisdictions in arriving at ultimate solutions to all of these problems brought 
about by the growth of the area. 

A true copy. 

Attest : 

[SEAL ] LAWRENCE BK. SPEELMAN, 

Clerk, County Council for Montgomery County, Md, 

NOVEMBER 10, 1959. 


RESOLUTION No. 4-728 RE: House Jornt RESOLUTION 402, MAss TRANSIT Regvy- 
LATION IN WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Whereas on April 28, 1959, House bill 34, enacted by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, was approved to take effect June 1, 1959, being Chapter 613—Laws of 
Maryland 1959; and 

Whereas said bill authorizes and directs the Governor to execute on behalf of 
the State of Maryland a compact with the District of Columbia and the Common. 
wealth of Virginia for the purpose of the regulation of and planning for mass 
transit by a single agency in the metropolitan area of the District of Columbia 
and for other matters incident thereto; and 

Whereas the County Council for Montgomery County, Md., recognizes the need 
for the alleviation of existing transit and traffic problems in the metropolitan 
area; and 

Whereas there is now before the Congress, House Joint Resolution 402, en- 
titled, “A joint resolution granting the consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the District of Columbia to enter into a 
compact related to the regulation of mass transit in the Washington District of 
Columbia metropolitan area and for other purposes,” to which the Commis 
sioners for the District of Columbia have proposed several amendments, upon 
which resolution a hearing is scheduled before the House Judiciary Committee on 
August 26, 1959; and 

Whereas the County Council for Montgomery County believes it essential that 
any such resolution passed by the Congress conform to the compact as adopted 
by the Maryland and Virginia Legislature; and 

Whereas the county council is of the opinion that House Joint Resolution 402 
with the amendments proposed by the District of Columbia Commissioners, being 
similar in content to Senate Joint Resolution 1385, conforms to the aforesaid 
compact: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the County Council for Montgomery County, Md., That the county 
council hereby goes on record as indicating its support of House Joint Resolution 
402 with the amendments as proposed by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and authorizes Mrs. Stella B. Werner, president of the county council, 
to appear at the hearing before the House Judiciary Committee on August 26, 
1959, for the purpose of urging the passage of said joint resolution, as amended, 
on behalf of the Montgomery County Council. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

[SEAL] LAWRENCE E. SPeELMAN, 

Clerk, County Council for Montgomery County, Md. 

August 25, 1959. 


CHARTER FOR REGIONAL SANITARY BOARD 
GENERAL 


1. In order to promote coordination of the water supply and sewerage activities 
of the designated jurisdictions and agencies of the Washington metropolitan 
region a Washington Metropolitan Regional Sanitary Board is established as an 
advisory body to the National Capital Regional Planning Council and shall 
correlate its plans and proposals with such land use plans as may be adopted by 
the National Capital Regional Planning Council. The Regional Sanitary Board 
is subordinated to the Washington Metropolitan Conference and its plans shall 
not become effective until approved by the Metropolitan Regional Conference. 
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9, The designated jurisdictions and agencies of the Washington metropolitan 
region, herein referred to are as follows an 

Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. 

Washington Aqueduct. — 

The District of Columbia. 

Alexandria, Va. : 

Alexandria Sewer Authority. 

Arlington County, Va. 

Fairfax County, Va. 

Fairfax County Water Authority. 

Loudoun County, Va. 

Prince William County, Va. 

Falls Church, Va. 

Montgomery County, Md. 

Prince Georges County, Md. 

Charles County, Md. 

FUNCTIONS 


1. The Board is charged with the following functions in connection with the 
sanitary engineering activities of the jurisdictions and the water supply and 
sewerage agencies designated above. 

(a) To promote coordinated planning, operation, and construction of 
sanitary facilities of regional significance. 

(b) To comment on proposed contracts for services to be supplied by 
any of the designated jurisdictions or agencies to any other such jurisdiction 
or agency. 

(c) To review for adequacy all proposed regional projects. 

2. For the region embraced by the sanitary engineering activities of the desig- 
nated jurisdictions or agencies, the Board shall: 

(a) Initiate proposals for regional sanitary engineering projects to such 
an extent and in such a manner as will not overlap the functions of the 
designated agencies. 

(b) Review the plans for water supply and sewage disposal of any Fed- 
eral agency desiring to construct a major installation or to make a major 
addition to an existing installation to be situated beyond the limits of 
territory within which adequate facilities for water supply and sewage 
disposal are available. 

3. The Board shall maintain liaison with sanitary engineering agencies and 
developments in areas contiguous to the area in which the Board operates. 


MEMBERSHIP 


1, The Board shall consist of the following members: 
(a) Chairman and Chief Engineer of the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission. 
(b) The National Capital Regional Planning Council. 
(c) District engineer, Washington district, Corps of Engineers. 
(ad) District of Columbia, two representatives. 
(e) Water Control Board of Virginia. 
(f) Water Pollution Control Commission of Maryland. 
(g) City of Alexandria, Va. 
(h) Alexandria Sewer Authority. 
(i) Arlington County, Va. 
(j) Fairfax County, Va. 
(k) City of Falls Church, Va. 
(1) Montgomery County, Md. 
(m) Prince Georges County, Md. 
(n) Loudoun County, Va. 
(0) Charles County, Md. 
(p) Prince William County, Va. 
(q) Fairfax County Water Authority. 
(r) U.S. Public Health Service. 
(8) State health departments of Maryland, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. 
2. The Board will elect its own officers. 


3. Any member jurisdiction or agency may designate alternate representatives 
to the Board. 
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TYPICAL PROJECTS OF REGIONAL SIGNIFICANCE FOR CONSIDERATION (BUT TO WHIcH 
THE BOARD WILL NOT BE LIMITED) 


1. Water impoundment on the Potomac River. 

2. Sanitary trunk sewers along the Potomac River. 

3. Enlargement of the District of Columbia sewage treatment plant and ¢op. 
struction of other supplementary regional disposal plants. 

4. Possible enlargement of water treatment plant at Dalecarlia for regiong) 
service and construction of additional water transmission and treatment fag). 
ities. 

5. Separation of combined sewers within the District of Columbia and else 
where in the metropolitan region. 

6. Improvement of existing sewerage systems and sewage treatment plants 
in the metropolitan region. 

7. Control of erosion in connection with the siltation problem in the Poto. 
mac River. 

METHOD OF OPERATION 


1. The Board shall keep current a record of sewage and water facilities and 
plans of a regional nature. 

2. The Board shall take the lead in proposing sanitary engineering projects 
of a regional nature. Under normal circumstances detailed engineering for 
such projects will be accomplished by the member agencies. 

3. Designated jurisdictions and agencies shall submit to the Board their 
general plans for sanitary engineering projects of a regional nature. The Board 
shall examine the plans for general adequacy and promptly inform the submit- 
ting agency of its findings and recommendations. 

4. The Board shall similarly examine for adequacy the plans for water supply 
and sewage disposal of any Federal agency desiring to construct a major 
installation or to make a major addition to an existing installation if situated 
beyond the limits of territory within which adequate facilities for water supply 
and sewage disposal are available. 

5. To the extent deemed necessary, for regional coordination, the Board shall 
request reports from the designated agencies to cover such items as construction 
schedules and programs, and operation schedules. 

6. Although the findings and recommendations of the Board are only advisory, 
it is anticipated that in practice the Board will acquire such prestige and 
standing that its views will be respected. 


VOTING 


1. Each member shall have one vote. 
2. Decisions within the Board shall be decided by majority vote. 


STAFF AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


1. The Board shall create its own staff, headed by a Director. 
2. Financial support for technical studies made by the Board will be secured 


from any available sources. 


MEMORANDUM 


Date: November 10, 1959. 
To: Mrs. Stella B. Werner, president, Montgomery County Council. 
From: M. A. Butcher, director of public works. 

Listed below is the information which you requested concerning the county. 

1. 1959 assessable base, $1,103,270,000. 

2. State sales tax collected, 1958 : $5,104,000 

3. State income tax collected, 1958: $8,150,000; Federal income tax collected, 
1958, approximately $125 million. 

4. Estimated present population : 350,000 to 360,000. 

5. Number of apartment buildings, 650; number of units, 13,243; land zoned 
for apartments, 957 acres; percent land developed, 85; assessed value land and 
improvements, $70,100,000. 

6. Single-family dwellings, 75,5¢ 

7. Area zoned commercial, 1,31 
value, $88,759,000. 


32; assessed value, $821,955,000. 
3 aeres; percent area developed, 90; assessed 
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g, Wheaton Plaza: 42 Acres ; 29 acres zoned, commercial; open in spring 1960 ; 
5,000 to 6,000 offstreet parking spaces; 60 stores under construction ; estimated 
eros volume $75 million per year; assessed value 1959, $310,000; anticipated 
assessed value, 1960, $4,500,000. 

“i Area zoned, industrial, 2,976 acres; percent area developed, 20; assessed 
value land and improvements, $15,593,000. 

10. Transit in Montgomery County : 


—— . 


D.C. Transit | Intercounty Total 
System, Ine. buslines 


2 15 

Routes t j : 
Bu es in use per day 35 2 r 
; - : 9, 186 3 156 1a an 
Daily bus-miles- | } 


Annual number passenger trips 9, 000, 000 


11. County budget for 1959-60 : $65,984,582. 
12. Debt limit : $110,327,000. 


13. Bonded debt : $72,775,064. 
14. Typical 1959 suburban area tax rate (per $100 assessed valuation) : 


State__------------------------------- 
OS ine ee a sw ec es ce ee Sie a Se i ee ene ce ile oe : 
County _----------------------~---+--~-+~ +--+ ~~~ +--+ - + + + +++ 2 
at cps i wip iin in each en cle cs cbncapscg cp inate ag tip ear .10 
Metropolitan (parks) —~--------- ; 
Regional (planning) ~--~-------~~~- aa . 04 
Sanitary__--- ei el dwn bee a OE ee oo ee | 
aa ee ee SS ee ee Oe .10 
ian os ae i wt ahaa es liad iigainlainadgs ga seat i ge aia a ai ata . 04 


I sda i ca i cn ec wt as a ye nas cg ce a eg es eden ane 3. 0892 


The Cuamman. Our next witness is Mr, Reichelt of Prince Georges 
County. 
Did I pronounce that name correctly or not ? 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT W. REICHELT, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 


Mr. Reicneit. Yes, sir; you did, Senator. 

Senator Bible, Mr. MeMillan, Mr. Broyhill, Mr. Gutheim, I think 
we have forwarded a statement to you. 

The Cuarrman. We have your prepared statement, thank you. 

Mr. Retcueir. Senator Bible, for the record, I am Herbert W. 
Reichelt, president of the Board of County Commissioners for Prince 
Georges County, and I wish to present our statement on behalf of 
the Board of County Commissioners and the Prince Georges Coun- 
ty Planning Board to which Mrs. Stella Werner referred in her state- 
ment, which comprises partially or rather comprises the joint board 
for Montgomery and Prince Georges County. 

Senator Bible and committee members, we are grateful for the op- 
portunity to appear before you to express our opinions on certain 
of the findings contained in the mass transportation survey for the 
National Capital region. It is our hope that the comments we offer 
will be of some assistance to this committee in its deliberations. 


*Includes $9,323,894 not applied against debt limit. 
‘Includes $48,474,930 for schools. 
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Population estimates contained in the mass transportation survey 
report are the most authoritative information on this subject avail. 
able and are accepted by the county commissioners as minimum limits 
of projected growth for the Prince Georges County portion of the 
National Capital region. 

We concur in the findings of the report that the trend of the pag 
several decades—the phenomenon of accelerated growth in subulia 
communities as compared to nominal population expansion withip 
the boundaries of the District of Columbia—will be accentuated jp 
the next 20 years. This will result in 90 percent of the total 1 mj}. 
lion new residents of the region living in suburban communities, 

These factors, coupled with the inescapable conclusion that the 
District of Columbia will continue to be the seat of National Gov. 
ernment containing the preponderance of Federal buildings and 
employment centers, indicate that the traffic patterns of today—that 
is, the rush hour flows downtown from the suburbs in the mornings 
and the reverse pattern in the evenings—will continue to intensify, 


We concur in the findings of the survey in that it would be in. | 


practical, if not impossible, to meet the coming crisis in transporte. 


tion in the National Capital region solely by planning bigger an | 


more expensive highways. Even if such planning could meet the | 


needs of the future, the allied problem of supplying the required 
parking spaces to meet future demands would turn the central city 
into asingle, gigantic parking garage. . 

The recommendation that future transportation requirements in the 
region are met by a combined system of expressways and rapid transit 
facilities is, therefore, endorsed as the most realistic solution, Hoy. 
ever, we wish to express our grave concern over what appear to be 
inadequacies in the portions of the suggested transportation plan 
affecting Prince Georges County. Our concern stems from the accept- 
ance of the population estimates contained in the report which clearly 
indicate that Prince Georges County is now, and will continue to be, 


the largest of the suburban communities in the region in terms of popv- | 


lation. Thus, while accepting the recommendation of the report in 
principle—that is, that a combined highway and rapid transit system 
must be provided—the Prince Georges County commissioners are w- 
able to agree with the suggested corridors of rapid transit and ex- 
pressway facilities as they relate to our county. 

We concur in the finding of the report that development of rapid 
transit and expressway facilities needed in the National Capital 


region to serve future population and employment centers is impossible | 


of attainment under the present organization of governmental fune- | 


tions in the region. The division of transit regulation authority 
among two States and the District of Columbia is the biggest single 
stumbling block in the path of implementing the transportation plan 
We, therefore, recommend early ratification of a compact agreement 
by Congress which would enable the District of Columbia to partic 
pate with Maryland and Virginia authorities in the creation of 4 
transit authority capable of more effective and efficient regulation of 
service in the region. The legislative bodies of both Maryland ant 
Virginia have already approved such a compact authority, an indict- 
tion of the willingness and determination of these two States and 
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their immediately affected local jurisdiction to cooperate in the solu- 
tion of existing and future transportation problems. 

Cooperation of the affected political jurisdictions in such a compact 
should furnish much needed experience upon which to build recom- 
mendations for future governmental action at all levels—local, State, 
and Federal—in order to provide the machinery and financial re- 
sources needed to implement the transportation plan. We, therefore, 
refrain from speculative thought on these aspects of the report until 
such time as this needed experience is obtained through actual coopera- 
tion in a transit regulation compact. It would seem reasonable to 
assume, however, that the Federal Government, as the dominant 
employer in the National Capital region, should assume its full 
obligation in creating the machinery and furnishing resources needed 
toimplement the plan. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Reichelt. 

Ithink I have no questions. 

Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMititan. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative Broyum1. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for your attendance today. 

Mr. Rercuerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY BoaRD or CouNTY SUPERVISORS, FarrrFax County, Va. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 
Staff Director, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. GUTHEIM: While we realize the hearings of the Joint Committee 
on the Mass Transportation Survey plan report have been concluded, our 
board of county supervisors would like to offer the enclosed resolution for the 
record. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLTON C. MASSEY, County Executive. 


At a regular meeting of the Board of County Supervisors of Fairfax County, 
Va., held in the board room in the county office building at Fairfax, Va., on 
Wednesday, November 18, 1959, at which meeting a quorum was present and 
voting, the following resolution was adopted : 

Whereas a mass transportation system of the kind recommended by the mass 
transportation survey, including some rapid transit lines, is essential to the 
future welfare of the Washington metropolitan area; and 

Whereas in order to effectuate such a system some instrument of govern- 
ment must be set up: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board recommend that: 

(a) The interim Interstate Compact Regulatory Agency, which has already 
been approved by both Maryland and Virginia, be approved by the Congress 
without delay ; 

(b) That immediately thereafter a Federal corporation be set up by Congress 
to proceed with the detailed planning and financing of a metropolitan area 
mass transportation system; that this agency have adequate Federal financing 
to plan the system and to acquire facilities and rights-of-way to further the 
project ; 

(c) That work be begun on an ultimate interstate compact agency to operate 
the system. 

A copy—teste: 

[Seay] Epna A. BICKSLER, 

Clerk of Said Board. 


48375—60—46 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED By C. C. Ropinson, DIkEcToR, NORTHERN Virgin, 
REGIONAL PLANNING AND EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED By C. C. ROBINSON, DIRECTOR 


NOVEMBER 17, 1959, 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Biste: I regret my inability to testify in person before your 
Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems during this past week 
regarding the mass transportation study. The Northern Virginia Regiong) 
Planning and Economic Development Commission, representing for regiona] 
planning four counties and two cities, unanimously instructed me to inform 
your committee that it was heartily in favor of some form of rapid transit, 

It was the feeling of the commission that we cannot continue to construct 
a sufficient number of major highways and expressways to accommodate the 
increasingly crushing burden of rush hour traffic. 

The commission therefore felt that a combination of mass transit and a 
reasonable number of limited access highways seems for the foreseeable future 
the answer to our problems. Obviously if mass transit takes the form of mono. 
rail or elevated structures or even rapid transit vehicles on their own rights. 
of-way, substantial financial assistance must come from somewhere other than 
the local or State jurisdictions. The commission was unwilling, because of its 
unfamiliarity on account of lack of time for study, to put itself on record 
regarding any given financing proposal. 

Route 66 which will traverse Fairfax and Arlington Counties seems not sus- 
ceptible to a center medial strip for either rapid bus transportation or train, 
trolley, or monorail. It seems to us therefore that whatever is done in the 
way of mass transit will have to be done on separate and distinct rights-of-way, 
and again, may I say that it seems highly unlikely that either private industry 
or the local jurisdictions would be in a position financially to supply even 
this right-of-way let alone the rolling stock necessary to make it function. 

If separate express lanes were provided for busses, I believe that the several 
presently operating bus companies could undertake at least a portion of 
this job. 

Naturally, this matter of getting the suburbanite down into the central busi- 
ness district rapidly and conveniently is a coin with two sides, There are those 
in the District of Columbia who feel that the commuter should pay a lion's 
share of all these convenient facilities. Their feeling is that any mass transit 
solution would benefit only the commuter. On the other hand, without these 
commuters the central business district could well decay and die so that I 
think much is to be said on both sides. I know that a number of our people in 
Virginia are very concerned that they will be asked to pay for the most expensive 
portion of any mass transit solution, that in the District of Columbia. 

I am looking forward with great interest to further discussion and points 
of view on this very serious problem as they develop in your committee delibera- 
tions and in the Congress. 

Cordially, 
C. C. Rosrnson, 
Director, Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Development 
Commission. 


The CuatmrmMan. Our next witness is Victor Gruen, of Los Angeles. 
I think we made the flight up here together. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR GRUEN, ARCHITECT 


Mr. Gruen. Yes. 

Senator Bible, distinguished members of this committee. I am 
Victor Gruen. I am a member of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, a planning consultant and architect, with offices in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and New York. j 

I have been asked to comment specifically with regard to the in- 
fluence which metropolitan planning, and transportation planning, 
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has on the Washington downtown area. Inasmuch as the downtown 
area constitutes the heart of the entire metropolitan region, the state 
of its health is of decisive importance, not only for its own functioning 
but for the development of surrounding communities and surrounding 
areas in the entire metropolitan region. 

As an action report for Washington downtown expresses it, “As 
downtown goes, so goes the city.” _ 

I have studied the transportation plan for the National Capital 
region, which I assume has been discussed here by others. This re- 

ort considers various alternates for transportation within the region, 
and it recommends that the transportation needs of the region be 
taken care of by a mixed system of rapid transit, buses, and private 
automobiles. I do not wish to discuess the merits of the transporta- 
tion plan as far as the metropolitan region is concerned. Obviously, 
in one form or another, the three alternate types of transportation will 
prevail there. eh heat 

As far as the heavily built-up core area or downtown district is 
concerned, however, I am convinced that alternate choices exist to a 
much smaller degree. 

One of the previous witnesses stated convincingly before our liking 
of the automobile because it gives us freedom of movement in an in- 
dividual fashion. That is fine with me. But we do restrict general 
freedom of movement. If any individual, for example, chooses to 
move without permission of the owner into somebody else’s living 
room, and by means of a hatchet demolishes the furnishings, he will 
be apprehended. : 

Automobiles moving into the living rooms of our cities accomplish 
the same destructive effect as our burglar. In a healthy suatnemibiiie 
area, the downtown core is the main point of destination toward which 
people travel from hundreds of points of origin. Forecasts show that 
the population of the metropolitan region is expected to grow within 
the next 20 years by about 50 percent. If the downtown area is to 
retain its importance, its productive facilities should grow in the 
same ratio. ‘Thus, building area for additional office space for Fed- 
eral and private employment, additional space for institutions, addi- 
tional space for hotels, additional space for retail facilities, services of 
all types, and dwellings will have to be made available without giving 
up space for green areas, parks, and other open spaces. 

A downtown area is effective only if it retains a true urban char- 
acter. Inherent in this concept of urbanity is the ease of human 
communications and, thus compactness becomes essential. The aim, 
therefore, should not be to spread the downtown area geographically 
over wider stretches of land, but to aim for greatest concentration of 
productive or dwelling activities within the narrowest and most com- 
pact pattern obtainable without, of course, reducing open spaces 
beyond the desirable minimum. 

The core area of the city should be utilized because it represents the 
land of highest value for the qualitatively highest purposes. All 
overly space-consuming uses with comparatively low productivity per 
square foot of ground area should be excluded. Thus, warehousing, 
manufacturing, freight yards, and similar high space-consuming land 
uses do not belong in the core area of a city. 

A space user of characteristically high land use is the private auto- 
mobile. It requires space not only for moving but also for storing 
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and for the services to be rendered for it which are taken care of 
facilities like service stations, repair shops, car-washing enterprises 
et cetera. t 

You know that, generally speaking, all downtown core areas in the 
United States have retrogressed in their economic importance durin 
the last 20 to 30 years. This retrogression has taken place in spite 
of a general and dynamic growth of population within their metro. 
politan areas. 

There is no doubt that this paradoxical phenomenon of downtown 
decay in the light of general urban growth is directly ascribable to 
the increasing role which private automobile traffic plays in oyr 
overall transportation system. In certain cities like the one I mep. 
tioned before, Los Angeles, in which private automobile traffic was 
promoted throughout the metropolitan area most radically, the ef. 
fects on downtown have been extremely serious. Los Angeles down. 
town has lost the urban characteristics of compactness to the degree 
that two-thirds of the central district land area are now occupied by 
roads, highways, parking lots and garages. The Pennsylvania Raji. 
road’s exhibit has described this. In Manhattan, as a comparison, 
about one-third of the land area is occupied by transportation areas, 

But even old, established downtown cores like the Chicago Loop 
area and Manhattan have suffered. Manhattan was entered on 4 
typical business day in 1956 by 171,000 more people coming by auto- 
mobile than in 1948, yet 350,000 fewer people altogether entered 
Manhattan daily in 1956 than in 1948. Half a million people have 
been lost in those 8 years as passengers of public transportation. 
Thus, an increase of 36 percent daily in the volume of motor vehicles 
entering the business and shopping district of Manhattan has been 
accompanied by a decline of about 12 percent of the total of people 
who come into the hub area of New York. 

In Chicago, the Loop area was entered in 1958 by 55 percent more 
people by automobile than in 1954. Business of State Street depart- 
ment stores dropped during that time by 16.3 percent, and the nun- 
ber of people entering by public transportation by 13.2 percent. 

Thus, it can be stated generally but with certainty that the more 
automobiles that enter any given downtown area, the less will be the 
total number of people entering that downtown area and the more 
the overall economics of that city core will decline. 

Wilfred Owen, of the Brookings Institution in Washington, one 
of the most knowledgeable men in the transportation and traffic field, 
has put the problem into a nutshell by stating, “We cannot be both 
motorized and urbanized.” If the steady decline of our downtown 
core areas is generally a serious phenomenon, often characterized by 
the term “urban blight,” its effects could take on a nearly catastrophic 
dimension with regard to Washington, D.C. Here the biggest 
employer is the Federal Government, and an ill-functioning, declin- 
ing downtown core endangers the functioning of the Government of 
our country. : 4 : : 

Thus, alternatives of transportation systems which might exist for 
the rest of the metropolitan — do not, as I stated in the begin- 
ning, exist for downtown Washington. Within this core area, pri- 


vate automobile transportation cannot be regarded as a feasible 
means of transportation. Because of the insatiable space hunger 
and the low performance figure, as far as passengers transported 
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per square foot of needed space is concerned, the private automobile 
js an unusable and inappropriate vehicle within the core area of 
any metropolis. Mass transportation fulfills an essential need for 
any flourishing and functioning city core. It can be handled only 
by highly efficient public transportation carriers. 

The truth of this statement has been recognized by forward-look- 
ing city planners and city administrations throughout the Nation 
and the Western World. 

The revitalization plan for the city of Fort Worth, Tex., as 
developed by my office in 1955, has established a pattern which, in 
principle, has formed the planning philosophy on which the master 
planning for about 80 American cities is based. 

The basic features of these plans are the following: 

1. Establish the space needs for all types of land uses which, by 
their characteristics, belong in a downtown area, projecting these 
needs in accordance with population and other statistics about 20 

ears ahead. 

9. Define the land area needed for the listed land uses and thus 
establish the boundaries of the area to be regarded as the metropolitan 


re. 

3. Establish along the boundaries of the city core a distributing 
system of loop roads into which radial roads from all directions 
terminate. 

4, Construct immediately adjoining this loop road system on the 
inner or outer side, or both, of the loop road storage facilities for 
private automobiles in the form of underground or above-ground 
multilevel garages. 

5. Establish within the core area a number of pedestrian islands 
interconnected by pedestrian bridges and establish between these 
pedestrian islands rights-of-way for ge and semipublic trans- 
portation, like buses, streetcars, taxicabs, and rapid transit. 

6. Where the size of the individual pedestrian islands and the 
size of the entire downtown core warrants this, introduce under- 
ground public transportation with station stops located at strategic 
points. 

7. Establish a system of service roads either underground, above 
ground, or as dead end loop roads reaching into the pedestrian islands 
without cutting them into disconnected pieces in such manner that 
deliveries, vehicles for construction or maintenance, garbage and 
trash collection can approach all building blocks. In some cases, 
in order to save cost, service traffic is permitted on certain streets, 
but restricted to certain hours of the day. 

8. Improve the environmental qualities of the downtown area 
generally and the pedestrian islands specifically by landscaping, 
ountains, rest benches, shaded sidewalks, and other amenities. 

The beneficial effects of these plans are manifold: 

1. A large amount of land suitable for the construction of produc- 
tive buildings is gained. This gain is partially achieved by the fact 
that land presently occupied by structures serving the private auto- 
mobile (like parking lots, garages, gas stations, repair shops) 
becomes free and by the fact that land occupied by streets within 
pedestrian areas can be made partially available for new structures. 

2. The greater compactness resulting from a more intensive use of 
the downtown land for productive buildings has an invigorating 
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influence on the entire economic life of the downtown core, stimulates 
new building activity, and increases taxable property values, 

3. Environmental improvements, the banishment of noise and dap. 
ger within the pedestrian areas and increased convenience reestah- 
lish downtown as a powerful magnet with the result that more people 
are attracted to the downtown area in order to do their shoppin 
to participate in cultural, artistic, and recreational events, and that 
a large number of people find downtown again a desirable residentia] 
area; in contrast to today’s conditions, where people go downtown 
only when they get paid for it, which means because they are 
employed there. 

4. The greater compactness and convenience brings about a better 
functioning with regard to all activities, and time, up to now wasted 
in stalled traffic, in looking for parking spaces, in waiting to crogs 
streets, can be productively used. | 

5. Public transportation which, having been treated as the step- 
child in relationship to private automobile transportation and ex. 
periencing therefore economically a dangerous downward spiral, gets 
a healthy shot in the arm by the monopoly position in the downtown 
area, by the greater speed which is attainable on roads emptied of 
private automobiles, and can serve effectively, efliciently, and con- 
veniently and also profitably its customers. 

In the specific case of Washington downtown, the general national 
trends of economic deterioration are clearly discernible. Department 
store sales downtown have steadily decreased if measured as percen- 
tage of the metropolitan area (58 percent in 1954, 47 percent in 1958), 
and also in gross dollar amounts ($122 million in 1954; $118 million 
in 1958). This decline in dollar amounts is much more serious than 
it may appear at first sight, as prices during the 1954-58 period have 
continuously risen. It is to be assumed that other store sales have 
suffered even more severely. 

Downtown Washington real estate values have steadily gone down. 
In a particular case, one downtown property was sold for $30,000, 
though it was taxed on the basis of a $140,000 assessment. This is sig- 
nificant in light of the fact that Washington downtown property 
assessment does not appear to be out of line with reasonable estimates 
of their value. During the same period in which downtown depart- 
ment store sales have steadily decreased, suburban department store 
sales have increased from $211 million in 1954 to $251 million in 1958. 
Here again an additional factor for price rises during this time 
period should be taken into consideration. ‘Thus, it is obvious that in 
spite of spectacular population increase of the metropolitan area, the 
downtown area is economically regressive. Because its urban fabric 


has been dangerously loosened by the space demands of the auto- | 


mobile, because traffic congestion has made downtown inconvenient 
and undesirable, its lifeblood is sucked away by suburban develop- 
ment in the fields of retail shopping, office buildings, administration 
buildings (even as far as Federal Administration is concerned) and 
residential development. 

The basic planning concepts which I discussed before can, easily 
and without major physical destruction, be applied to the Washington 
downtown area. A cursory examination of the existing downtown 
pattern reveals a number of specialized use areas which could form 
the basis for the establishment of pedestrian islands. There is def- 
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nitely discernible a central retail core, a financial district, a central 
institutional-commercial-office district, a central institutional-commer- 
cial-office district, a central medical district, the Connecticut Avenue 
retail district, and the general Federal administration district. On 
the basis of exacting research it will be possible to establish the land 
needs for compatible downtown uses for each one of these specific use 
areas and project them to approximately the year 1980. In establish- 
ing the land uses, noncompatible uses would be excluded and, through 
proper zoning regulations, gradually eliminated from these areas. 
One of these noncompatible uses would, of course, be the areas needed 
for direct or indirect utilization by private automobiles. The loo 
road system ringing the general downtown area would have to be 
carefully planned and integrated with the general transportation 
plan as far as automobile roads are concerned for the metropolitan 
region. Subway lines for rapid transportation would have to be laid 
out in such manner as to serve each of the individually to-be-estab- 
lished pedestrian areas in the most efficient manner. 

A rapid transit system to be useful to the downtown core area must 
have certain characteristics. It should be subsurface with certain 
crossing lanes located at lower levels than others. ! It should not be 
just a crossing of lines, as shown in the report, arriving like hurried 
visitors from suburbia. 

Within the heavily utilized core area, additional radial and con- 
centric ring lines must be constructed. Not only must the various 
portions of downtown be accessible from the outer region, but inter- 
communication for the people within downtown, with itself, for shop- 
ping, residing and working, must be convenient. 

Although I have stated in the beginning that I will concentrate on 
discussing transportation as it affects downtown, I feel I should say 
a few words concerning transportation planning for the outer region 
exactly because it does affect downtown. 

If too much emphasis would be put in the metropolitan area on 
promoting private car traffic, especially with regard to radial high- 
ways aiming at the core, then the core will be hurt, and badly. 

So it sometimes may appear that freeway construction within su- 
burbia, with its lower land costs, is cheaper than the construction of 
rapid transit lines, but whatever savings are achieved out there will 
be more than offset by expenditures necessary to take care of the thus 
created automobile flood as it reaches the high land cost core where 
the reservoirs to absorb and store the swollen waters of rushing 
traffic streams have to be constructed. 

If traffic flood levels become too high, this task may become super- 
human, technically too difficult, and economically not feasible. 

Washington, D.C., has, besides its permanent population, a migrant 
one of 6 to 7 million tourists per year. This brings not only impor- 
tant economic benefits to the metropolis, but is of great political sig- 
nificance to the Nation. 

Tourists coming to Washington are not just funseekers. They 
come here to learn about history, our political system, our institu- 
tions. They carry back with them a new appreciation of a society 
based on freedom and individual liberty. 

Thus, planning for a flourishing future of this city assumes im- 
portance far beyond practical considerations on a local level. 
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It is important to safeguard our ideas and the ones of the rest of 
the free world. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gruen, for your very 
thorough analysis of this problem. 

I do want to thank you for your kindness in staying over to pre. 
sent your views. I know it was at some personal sacrifice that you 
stayed over for a day, and I appreciate that. 

Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMittan. I do not believe I have any questions, 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative Broyui. I do not have any. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gruen. 

Mr. Gruen. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Lyle C. Fitch, of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE C. FITCH, INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINIS. 
TRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY SUMNER MYERS, STAFF MEMBER; 
AND HOWARD MANTEL, LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING AND Rb. 
SEARCH FUND, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Firen. Mr. Chairman, I have with me two colleagues whom I 
would like to have here with me. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. 

You are reading from prepared text? You might introduce those 
with you, Mr. Fitch, and identify them in this project, but identify 
yourself first, and tell us who your associates are. . 

Mr. Frrcen. For the record, Mr. Chairman, my name is Lyle Fitch. 

The Cuarrman. I think you do tell us. 

Mr. Frircu. I am appearing here representing the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration of New York. 

I have with me Mr. Sumner Myers, on my left, of the institute staff; 
and on my right, Mr. Howard Mantel, who is an attorney on the staff 
of Columbia University’s legislative drafting research fund. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to file the writ- 
ten statement which has been submitted for the record, and then I 
think I can save some of the hot afternoon for the committee, if you 
will permit me just to comment briefly on some of the points here made. 

The Cnarrman. It may be understood that your complete state- 
ment will be incorporated in full in the record as though given, and if 
you will then just highlight your statement for the committee. 

Mr. Frron. Thank you, sir. 

I think it is pretty common knowledge, by now, that the Institute 
of Public Administration which served as a consultant to the mass 
transportation survey committee made certain recommendations to 
that committee which were, in part, reprinted in a document which 
has been printed by this committee. 

Now, following the work which we did for the mass transportation 
committee, we suggested that it would be useful to have concrete legis- 
lative drafts of the setting up of two of the organization’s proposed— 
that is to say, the Federal corporation, of which we have heard a good 
deal already, and an interstate compact organization which would 
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serve as the means of getting the transportation study underway, that 
is to say, it would carry out the substantive parts of the plan. 

I would like to say that the work of drafting this preliminary legis- 
Jation was undertaken specifically for the purpose of providing dis- 
cussion material and of focusing the attention of those interested here 
in the National Capital region on the problems of setting up these 
organizations. a F 

We are not yet through with that work. We have a preliminary 
draft which has been discussed at some length already, of the Federal 
corporate authority device, and we will have, early in 1960, another 
draft of possible legislation setting up the interstate compact agency 
device. 

In that connection, by the time we get through with the second 
organization we hope to have thoroughly researched the various con- 
stitutional and other questions which have already been raised before 
this committee. 

The CuatrmMan. Right at that point, you, of course, heard the 
testimony of Mr. Spear this morning throwing rather severe doubts 
on the constitutionality of either the present compact that is before 
the Congress or of the Federal corporation which you mention in this 
study here or of the ultimate compact. 

Mr. Frircen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. As I understood the major part of his argument 
it was that they all were unconstitutional, and I do not know. In 
developing this Federal corporation, your legal staff, in your dis- 
cussions, have you satisfied yourself that the document which you 
have before us Is a constitutional document that is enacted ? 

Mr. Fircu. We have the advice of very competent legal authority 
on this point, Mr. Chairman, and we certainly have no intention of 
submitting anything which could not be defended as constitutional. 

The CuarrmMan. I amsure that would be true. 

Mr. Frrcn. Now, let me say only a word about this Federal cor- 
porate device because it has been commented upon at some length, 
and, in particular, I should like to correct the mistaken impression 
that this sets up a een ezar for the reason, actually what we 
have tried to do is to build into this Federal corporation authority 
machinery insuring that the action it takes will have the specific sanc- 
tion of the States of Maryland and Virginia. 

Furthermore we have tried to make sure that it will work in close 
cooperation with the other agencies which are engaged in transporta- 
tion and other planning in the region. 

This corporation, of course, is subject to all of the controls which 
are imposed by the Government Corporation Control Act, and I think 
it goes, as far as our imagination could take us, in representing a 
cooperative mechanism for the region rather than being, as some 
people fear, I believe, a transportation czar or dictator. 

Now, in conclusion let me say that the institute thoroughly endorses 
the work which is going on here, already mentioned by Senator Nor- 
throp, to review the draft of the legislation which we have already 
submitted—and we think that is a very constructive step—and we will 
be happy to confer with this group or with this committee or with any 
other group at any time we can be helpful. 
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In conclusion, let me say only this, that it seems to me that the 
mass transportation study would be a waste of effort if all that comes 
out of the work done so far is still another study. 

I think, and I suggest very strongly to the committee, that the 
study does provide firm ground to justify the establishment of g 
public agency to move forward now, to do further study and also 
to act. 

One thing I believe we all agree on, and that is, the longer action 
is delayed the worse the transportation situation will become and the 
more difficult it will be to get a real solution. 

The Cuatmman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fircn. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the committee has any questions 
to address to me or to my colleagues, we will be very happy to answer 
them. 

The Cuatrman. Frankly, I do not at this time—I must confess— 
I must confess that I have not had the opportunity of reading this 
in the detail that I would like to have read it prior to this very hear. 
ing because you are here. 

I have no doubt, after I have read this document and your sug: 
ested draft of the National Capital Transportation Authority, the 
‘ederal corporation, that it no doubt will elicit a number of questions 

on my part. 

I have, unfortunately, not had the time to completely digest, this, 

I am happy that you are available for the future use of the com- 
mittee as we keep probing into the solutions to this particular 
problem. 

Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMitian. I have no questions. 

The Cuatrman. Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative Broyuiy. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gutheim? 

Mr. Gurnerm. If I may say a word, sir. 

t seems to me that I would be very remiss in my obligations to Mr, 
Fitch or the Institute of Public Administration if I did not acknowl- 
edge once again the great advantage which I believe, as staff director 
of this committee, we have received as the result of the study which 

rou have been able to give this problem, a study which, I might say, 
a been made with resources beyond those available to our com- 
mittee, and which consequently can do nothing more than strengthen 
the effort we are making. 

I hope we will be able to continue this close cooperation in the 
future not only in such revisions and amendments of the proposed 
legislation for the Federal Transportation Corporation that have 
already been prepared, but in your further studies of what in the 
report is described as the ultimate form of organization, the type 
created by the second of the two interstate compacts that are proposed. 

It would seem to me desirable from the standpoint of scheduling 
further work of the committee, that we have some indication of how 
your own studies are progressing and when you might expect to have 
a preliminary draft of the second type of interstate compact agency. 

Further, I think, we would like to know if Mr. Mantel, Mr. Myers, 
and, possibly, yourself, in the interstices of what I recognize as 4 
uniquely busy life, would be able to work with the committee as it 
progresses further in its own study of what the chairman, in his 
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initial remarks at the hearing, described as the immediate objective 
of the committee, which is what type of action can be recommended 
to Congress when it comes back in January. 

The CHaiRMAN. I concur in the observation which our staff di- 
rector has made. 

I know of the invaluable service you have rendered to this commit- 
tee. I understand you to say, if I heard you correctly, that the next 
draft of this ultimate compact legislation would be ready around the 
first of the year; did I understand you to say that? Or maybe you 
said early in 1960? 

Mr. Fircu. Yes, early in 1960; that is sometime during January 
of 1960, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Pardon that interjection. 

Then I would like to have your response to Mr. Gutheim’s question 
of future availability. 

Mr. Gururim. Excuse me, sir. I think also it may be very well to 
have spread upon the record, so to speak, the fact that in addition 
to your long previous association with this effort, that the institute 
and your immediate staff present here today, working with the Coun- 
cil of State Governments and with Senator Northrop and other local 
representatives, are very much involved in all of these intergovern- 
mental activities that have been sketched by the witnesses before the 
committee as desirable. 

I feel that a unique degree of close cooperation and communication 
has been established among all the parties here that should give the 
committee great confidence in the results that will be issuing from 
these labors. 

Mr. Frren. Thank you, Mr. Gutheim. 

Now, in answer to your second question, the institute certainly will 
be happy to continue cooperating and lending whatever assistance 
we can to the work of this committee and to the other groups in the 
region. 

Mr. Manet. If I may say, Senator, on behalf of the legislative 
drafting research fund 

The Cuarrman. You are Mr. Mantel? 

Mr. Mantev. Yes, sir, of the university; we will be very happy to 
cooperate both with the institute and with the joint committee di- 
rectly in any way we can on the drafting of this legislation. Any- 
thing we can do we will be very glad to do. 

The Cuarrman. I appreciate that, and I just want to restate what 
was said earlier. We certainly do appreciate your cooperation and 
assistance and your help to date. I have no further questions, 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Fitch follows :) 





STATEMENT OF LYLE C. FitcH, INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Lyle Fitch. I appear here today representing the 
Institute of Public Administration of New York City. Accompanying me are 
Mr. Sumner Myers of the institute staff, and Mr. Howard Mantel, an attorney 
on the staff of Columbia University’s Legislative Drafting Research Fund. 

Dr. Luther Gulick, president of the Institute of Public Administration, testi- 
fied before this joint committee on June 10, 1958. He would have liked very 
much to participate in this week’s hearings, but a trip to India on a special 
mission for the World Health Organization prevents his appearance here. 
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The Institute of Public Administration is a nonprofit, endowed, educationg] 
research institute, established more than 50 years ago under the name of New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research. The institute is engaged in a nationwide 
study of the administrative and governmental problems of metropolitan aregg 
Commencing in October 1956, the institute participated in the Washington met. 
ropolitan area mass transportation survey as a consultant to the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission. 

As part of its work, the institute prepared a memorandum for the Survey 
committee entitled “Preliminary Financial and Organizational Report Regard. 
ing Metropolitan Transportation.” This report was printed in August of this 
year by the joint committee as a committee print. 

A thoroughgoing program of transportation improvement in the Washingtoy 
region requires a minimum of two levels of authority: (1) Authority to regulate 
and coordinate the operations of private transit companies; and (2) authority 
to do the positive substantive things required to create a modern coordinateg 
transportation system. 

To exercise the first level of authority, the survey report has recommended 
a regulatory agency established by interstate compact, with power to regulate 
private transit in the Washington region. Such a compact already has beep 
approved by the Maryland and Virginia Legislatures and is pending before Cop. 
gress. The institute’s present opinion is that this agency is highly necessary 
and desirable since the function must be performed as long as any substantia) 
part of the Washington regional transit is owned and operated by private firms, 

The positive substantive side of the mass transportation program requires 
another public agency—a regional transportation authority. For the immediate 
future, it is proposed that this authority take the form of a Federal corporation, 
For the permanent organization, a second interstate compact agency is recom. 
mended. The interstate compact agency should supersede the Federal corpora- 
tion as soon as it can be developed and approved by the State legislatures involved 
and by the Congress. 

The reason for starting with a Federal corporation lies in the assumption that 
this organizational form, which requires only congressional action, can be in- 
stituted more quickly than can an interstate compact organization. Otherwise, 
there is no reason for not beginning with an interstate compact authority. 

Ideally, such an organization should have broad powers, always subject to 
controls exercised by the Congress and by the State and local governments 
concerned. It should have the following attributes: 

1. Flexibility: The organization should be capable of coping with changing 
new technology, and evolving concepts of public administration. 

2. Comprehensiveness: The organization should have sufficient power and 
authority to deal with the total problem of moving persons within the National 
Capital region; this includes mass transit as well as vehicular traffic, and the 
pervasive problem of parking. Moreover, the organization should be capable 
of coordinating its activities with regional land use and economic development 
programs. 

8. Responsiveness: Management of transportation should be accountable to 
the public at large and, in the Washington region, to the Nation. 

4. Financial adequacy and ability to promote equity: The organization should 
be provided with means of financing any program or project which it may be 
ealled upon to carry out, and should be capable of assessing costs on the basis 
of realistic appraisals of benefits. 

5. Feasibility: The organization should be based on familiar and established 
principles and employ generally accepted techniques of administration. 

There are two main differences between a Federal authority and an inter- 
state compact authority. First, the interstate compact agency is in part a 
creature of the sovereign States and more nearly resembles a local government 
in concept. This difference is likely to be more apparent than real; we find 
that in practice interstate compact organizations often are not any more re 
sponsive to local desires and needs than are Federal corporations. The second 
difference is that the interstate compact agency can be endowed with taxing 
power. The ability to impose moderate taxes may be a key factor in building 
and efficiently operating a modern rail transit system. 

What would a regional transportation authority do? In simplest terms, it 
would carry out the regional transportation plan. More specifically it would— 

Prepare the final transportation plan, which persumably will follow generally 
the recommendations of the transportation survey. 
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Proceed to implement the transportation plan. This may involve such meas- 


1 Work with the State and District Highway Departments, and the Bureau 
of Public Roads, in coordinating highway plans and fitting them to the overall 
transportation plan. ; sia. ifs : 

9, Arrange for median strips for transit facilities in projected highways, as- 
semble land needed for transit facilities and station area parking space. 

3, Develop an express bus system, utilizing existing routes and new routes 
as they become available. This may be done either directly or by agreements 
with private firms. ; ; ; 

4, Regulate the use of private motor vehicles where necessary to avoid exces- 
sive congestion. (Such regulation would involve cooperative arrangements with 
existing local governments.) _ L ; : 

5. Undertake the engineering and construction of a rail transit system. 

Make continuing transportation studies, by itself or in cooperation with other 
Government agencies, taking in account trends of land use, economic develop- 
ment, volume of transportation requirements, and other pertinent factors. 

Once the general principles of organizing for mass transportation develop- 
ment had emerged, it became clear that a draft of legislation to create the 
required governmental machinery was needed. We at the institute felt, and 
the Transportation Survey Committee agreed, that specific legislative proposals 
would help develop thinking and promote discussion. Another reason for pro- 
ceeding with the work of preliminary drafting was that there were no specific 
precedents to follow. s 

The institute therefore secured a grant from the Ford Foundation to finance 
this work and engaged the Columbia University Legislative Drafting Research 
Fund for the work of research and drafting legislation for the two types of 
transportation authority—Federal corporation and interstate compact agency. 
This project is still underway and will be completed early in 1960. 

Work has been completed on the second revised discussion draft of legislation 
for the proposed Federal corporation. We felt that our work at this stage 
would be of some use to the committee, and therefore agreed to the request 
of your staff director, Mr. Gutheim, to have this draft and the accompanying 
analysis printed by the joint committee. This print is entitled “National Capital 
Transportation Authority—Preliminary Draft for Discussion Purposes.” 

The most important feature of the draft legislation is the flexibility built 
into the transportation authority. It can plan, it can condemn land and develop 
bus or rail facilities for private operation, it can work in cooperation with 
private firms, or it can build, develop, and operate its own system. A major 
first job of the corporation would be planning the proposed rail system. We 
would expect the digging and operating phases of this effort to be done by the 
interstate compact agency when it comes into being. But should there be any 
delay on the start of this compact agency, or should it prove feasible to begin 
some of the digging and operating phases during the life of the corporation, the 
flexible language used here would allow the corporation to do the job. 

Essentially, the legislation to create the corporation is similar in structure 
to the law creating the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. The 
Corporation would be run by an Administrator appointed by the President with 
Senate confirmation. There would also be a five-man advisory board to assist 
the Administrator in the formulation of policy. A novel feature of the legisla- 
tion calls for creation of an intergovernmental coordinating committee within 
the framework of the Corporation which, it is hoped, will be able to establish 
a working liaison between the Corporation and other Federal, State, and local 
governmental units. The provision on this committee would allow participation 
of nongovernmental organizations engaged in regional planning. We have 
specifically in mind the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference. 

The Administrator of the Corporation is given sufficient authority to enable 
him to carry out the functions of management without being hamstrung by 
unnecessary redtape. But I should like to correct one mistaken impression that 
the legislation sets up a transportation czar for the region. The Administrator 
could not move to acquire any land in Virginia or Maryland without approval 
of the respective State Governors. He could not seek to control parking on 
streets in the central business district or take over existing publicly owned park- 
ing facilities without specific agreements with Government agencies involved. 
The same is true with respect to control of traffic flows on arterial facilities. 
The Corporation is subject to the general direction of the President or a 
Cabinet officer. No program could be initiated by the Administrator unless it 
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had been included in the annual budget program of the Corporation. This 
quires submission of the program to the Bureau of the Budget and its inclusion 
in the President’s annual budget message. Programs are subject to such restric. 
tions as Congress may see fit to impose, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Government Corporation Control Act and to full auditing of the accounts of 
the Corporation. Finally, the Corporation is subject to the legislative Oversight 
of Congress. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that I think the mass transportation 
survey will be a waste of effort if all that comes out of it is another study, 
There are no doubt gaps in the survey report. But there is firm ground tp 
justify the establishment of a public agency to move forward, to study, yes, 
but also to act. One thing is certain, the longer action is delayed the worse 
the transportation situation will become and the more difficult it will be to get 
a real solution. 

The CuarrMan. Do we have any in the room who are scheduled 
for appearance today who are waiting to be heard ? 

Mr. Sterert. Iwas. George Siefert is my name. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. I understand you must go tomorrow, g 
we will certainly hear your testimony right now. 

This statement will be incorporated in full in the record, Mr, 
Siefert. You might just—it seems rather short. Why don’t you 


read it from the beginning to the end. 
STATEMENT OF GEORGE SIEFERT 


Mr. Sierert. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is George 
Siefert. I teach Latin and Greek at the Catholic University of 
America. I respectfully ask permission to make before this commit- 
tee the following statement on my own behalf as a property owner 
in the District and as a resident of almost 25 years’ standing, who 
would like to live here for the rest of his life, but also on behalf of 
my friends and neighbors of the Mount Pleasant Citizens’ Association, 
in which I serve as chairman of the committee on parks and highways, 

1. The proposed freeways would obliterate thousands of homes and 


remove large areas of valuable property from the taxrolls of the | 


District. 

2. As eyesores and as a source of noise and glare and noxious fumes 
by day and by night, they would cause a rapid depreciation in value 
of still larger areas of taxable property in their vicinity, and, by 
rendering the contiguous neighborhoods undesirable as places of resi- 
dence, drive a still larger number of taxpayers and responsible citizens 
out of the District into the suburbs. 

3. One of the proposed freeways (the so-called Cross-Park Free- 
way) would for the same reasons adversely affect at least one hos- 
pital (the Home for Incurables) and several schools (the Phoebe 
Hearst Elementary School, Sidwell Friends, and Dunbarton College), 
as well as the House of Mercy on the east side of the park, seriously 
impairing the efficiency of certain of them, and probably requiring 
the destruction and relocation of others, in a city in which available 
sites for such purposes are becoming fewer year by year. 

4. The part of Rock Creek Park that would be marred, if not 
ruined, by the last-named of the proposed freeways is in the very 
center of the finest stretch of this valley, which has by act of Con- 
gress been set aside in perpetuity for the recreation and delight of 


the people of the District and of the Nation. Responsible officials | 
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are on record as opposing even transverse cuts through the part of 
Rock Creek Park that hes within Maryland (see editorial in the 
Washington Post, May 12,1959). Any such objections should apply 
with much greater force to the part of the park that lies within the 
District, its greater value being in direct proportion to the ever- 
increasing congestion of the city around it. Such natural beauty in 
the very midst of a city of such size is a rare thing in the world, and 
certainly constitutes one of the chief charms of Washington; it is 
an asset which once destroyed could never, absolutely never, be 
restored. 

5. Such freeways and “inner loops,” with their monstrous many- 
Jeveled interchanges and clover-leaf approaches, would superimpose 
upon the plan of the city as it was conceived by L’Enfant, approved 
by the Founding Fathers, and painstakingly advanced toward realiza- 
tion by the labors of a century and a half, a stultifying pattern that 
could not be brought into any satisfactory relationship with the 
existing streets and avenues, and that would in effect destroy a chief 
partofthe beauty of thisCapital. 

6. All of this raises the overriding question whether those in 
charge of planning for the District of Columbia are so to administer 
their trust that the city shall remain at one level a pleasant place for 
its residents to live in, and at another, a worthy Capital of our Nation, 
to be a source of joy and pride to Americans from every part of the 
country, and to represent us with dignity in the eyes of visitors from 
abroad, or whether all of this is to be irreparably sacrificed for the 

utative benefit of suburbanites who pay no taxes here, and who have 
ineffect abandoned the District. 

I would like to interpose at this point, sir, just a very brief per- 
sonal note. 

During the 23 years that I have lived in Washington, I have, like 
other Washingtonians, had occasion to serve as guide to relatives 
and friends from all parts of the country and sometimes to visitors 
from Europe, and tiring though this has often been, it seemed to 
me like an important patriotic work along the lines that Mr. Gruen 
spoke of a few minutes ago. 

This Capital means a great deal to people who come here from all 
parts of the country, and it represents us in the eyes of Europeans. 

Their reaction in the past has generally been that the city is too 
good to be true. They often have said this, and what they admired 
were the parks and gardens of the city, the tree-lined streets and 
avenues, and the great vistas along the Mall and the Potomac 
esplanades. 

This chief asset of the city, its incomparable verdure, is being wan- 
tonly squandered, both passively by failure to give adequate support 
to the Tree Division of the District Government and its program of 
removing dead and diseased trees, and replacing them with others, 
and actively by the removal of thousands of trees to widen traffic 
arteries that were already among the widest in the country. 

Among particular points of interest in the city, the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, in all the spaciousness and nobility of its setting along the 
Potomac, is the one that could hold its own among the finest that the 
capitals of Europe have to offer, and in its very different way, if I 
ment mention this, the old waterfront along Maine Avenue, with its 
little wharves, fish markets and eating places, its houseboats and yacht 
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clubs, past which one could stroll on a hot summer evening and watch 
the sailboats on the inlet, with the great monuments rising austere] 

in the background over this picturesque confusion, had a charm like 
that which San Francisco cherishes in its Fisherman’s Wharf, every 
bit as beautiful to my eye, a charm such as Americans rush by the 
millions to Europe to see. 

The Lincoln Memorial is about to be marred in its setting by the 
new bridge and its many-leveled clover-leaf approaches, which haye 
been called by responsible authorities “the most flagrant example” of 
the misuse of park property that they have ever come upon. (See D. 
B1, Washington Post, Oct. 15, 1959.) 

And the old waterfront is to be destroyed to make way for an 
elevated freeway which will completely dehumanize it. 

As a citizen of Washington, and as an American who loves the beauty 
of the Capital City of his country, I should like to ask those who 
propose this system of radial freeways and inner-loops and inter- 
changes what they propose to leave us? 

7. There is the further fact, attested by the experience of a grow- 
ing number of cities (in Los Angeles, to name only one, the matter 
has become a standing joke), that such freeways do not really solve 
the overall traffic problem. At the cost of enormous expenditures 
for construction, and at an even more enormous cost of destruction 
of values estimable and inestimable, it is made easier for certain per- 
sons to get from one place to another, chiefly during the morning and 
evening rush hours. But the local circulation of traffic within the 
areas traversed by these freeways is hampered, and other problems 
of street congestion and of essentially insatiable demands for park- 
ing space mushroom at their termini and along roads of access. It 
would be a great tragedy if the Nation’s Capital, in response to an 
unthinking, not to say selfish, clamor from the suburbs, or in order 
to obtain a greater allocation of Federal funds, or for any other 
reason whatsoever, should be irreparably defaced, just at a time 
when there was a hope (as evidenced by the rejection of an analogous 
proposal by the citizens of San Francisco during this past winter) 
that the American people were at last awakening to the intolerable 
threat that such freeways are leveling against the livability of their 
finest cities, and coming finally to see that the real solution to the 
problem must lie in some other direction—as, for instance, in the 
construction of an adequate high-speed rail transit system, which, 
despite the generalizations made in the misnamed “Mass Transpor- 
tation Survey Report” of the current year, would clearly be the most 
economical way of providing transit for a really massive urban 
population. 

We are not alone in so perceiving the situation. An eminent 
sociologist of New York University, Ernest van den Haag, writes in 
an article entitled “Creating Cities for Human Beings,” in the cur- 
rent number of the “American Scholar” (pp. 428-429) : 

New measures to relieve traffic congestion—ever more expensive—are inces- 
santly taken. These measures are responsible more than anything else for the 
destruction of neighborhoods, and for the deadly dullness of the streets from 
which people have been driven by traffic. Yet the elaborate traffic arteries and 
superhighways are doomed to failure for the simple reason that the very build- 
ing of new roads, thruways, et cetera, that are to facilitate traffic, encourages 


the use and ownership of automobiles. Hence, the more and better roads, the 
more automobiles; congestion, if anything, gets worse because increases il 
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traffic accommodations within a very short time produce more additional traffic 
than they accommodate. 

And an editorial appearing in the Washington Post as recently as 
November 5, tellingly entitled “See It Whole,” calls the traffic jam 
that has developed at Rosslyn Circle a— 


dramatic illustration of the effect of new freeways, with their enormous traffic- 
generating potential * * * 


and goes on to conclude that 


highway departments of the area have an extra warning to check and recheck 
the impact on local streets, parking, and other facilities of the projected inner 
loop freeway and the various radial freeways now envisaged for the area. The 
evolving transportation picture needs to be looked at whole, lest high-speed, 
high-volume parkways and freeways create more problems than they solve. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sterert. I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. 

The CuarrMan. I appreciate your patience in staying this long to 
give us this statement, and we will give it due consideration. 

Mr. Sterert. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gurnem. Mr. Chairman, may I insert in the record at this 
time the information requested earlier cone erning the cities with a 
population of 1 million or over and their metropolitan areas having 
publicly or privately owned transit facilities. 

Those with publicly owned facilities are Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, New York, Clevel and, and with the 
special eX eption in the case of Philadelphia where privately owned 
companies lease publicly owned facilities. 

Privately owned transit facilities are operating in Washington, 
Baltimore, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. 

The CuatmrmMan. Thank you very much. 

We will be in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. If there is 
any question as to the scheduling of witnesses, I suggest you see Mr. 
Gutheim. There are several people whom we stopped - from getting to 
today because we just ran out of time, and they were very patient and 
considerate, and they will appear first tomorrow morning. 

We shall stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., the meeting was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Friday, November 1 13, 1959.) 
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WASHINGTON MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY PLAN 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1959 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
JoIntT COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN PRoBLeMs, 


Washington, D.C. 


The joint committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building, Senator Alan Bible (chairman) 
presiding. . ’ 

Present: Senator Bible; Representatives McMillan (vice chair- 
man) and Broyhill. 

Also present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director; Henry Bain and 
Arthur Lazarus, consultants to the committee staff; Betty Kraus, sec- 
retary. Also Robert Keith, director, mass transportation survey, ad- 
viser to the committee. 

The CuatrMan. The hearing will come to order. 

This morning our first witness will be Mr. Weston, a hearing ex- 
aminer of the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. Weston, I am sorry, at the outset, that we were unable to get 
to you yesterday afternoon, but we had a few power problems of our 
own, and, as you can recognize we just could not complete our wit- 
nesses. I know that you were slated for yesterday afternoon, and I 
appreciate your indulgence in coming back again this morning. 

We have your prepared statement before us, and you may proceed 
in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. WESTON 


Mr. Weston. Senator, I appear here in my capacity as a draftsman 
of the first authority act which was ever proposed for Washington. 

I have, as you mentioned, filed a written statement which I will use 
as a point of departure, and I would ask that the first page of that 
statement, which is largely background, be incorporated in the record 
as though read. 

The Cuarrman. The entire statement will be incorporated in full 
in the record as though given, and you may then highlight the state- 
ment or go page by page or paragraph by paragraph, as you desire. 

Mr. Weston. I would like to highlight in connection with the mat- 
ters on which the old Public Utilities Commission was not consulted, 
the fact that none of the Public Utilities Commission members were 
given a chance to speak about the franchise which was granted to 
D.C. Transit Co., or some of the provisions thereof which, I believe, are 
going to stultify the work of this committee exceedingly at the present 
time, 
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Also I would say that we were not consulted about the makeup of 
this half million dollar mass transit survey at all, which we tended to 
regard, at least General Lane and I tended to regard, as a waste of 
precious time because we were aware at that time that action was what 
was demanded and not further study. 

Now, in connection with my prepared statement I would point out 
that the initial steps of any organization are getting the money and 
setting up the organization. 

In ordinary business and here the method of financing will dictate 
the ultimate form of organization. The person who puts up the 
money ordinarily runs the show. 

I would point out that the mass transportation survey is very, very 
vague on this crucial point of how we are going to get the money, 
That seems to be deleted. 

Some of the projections made by the mass transportation study are 
very useful, but they do not proceed from the basis of solid financing, 

I suggest that it is quite clear that the Federal Government is not 
going to appropriate the money necessary for this system or any part 
thereof on a long-term basis, whether by way of appropriation, sub- 
sidy, or grants. 

Now, there is a well-recognized conventional method of financing 
these projects so long as they are revenue producing. 

Back in 1956 it was already a well-established method of financing. 
At that time, unfortunately, the sense of the community had not ar- 
rived at the point of where a privately financed authority was well- 
recognized in thiscommunity. Asa matter of fact, it was then termed 
socialism, and I was one of the many who suffered on account of the 
idea that privately financed authorities were socialistic in nature. 

Insofar as we plan here Government financing I would say that 
as a matter of degree that certainly is socialistic, and I would say 
that our privately financed authority, which is subject to the safe- 
guards of good business, which are imposed on our investment bank- 
ers who act as trustee for the bondholders, make the thing like a pri- 

rate enterprise. 

In 1951, the local board of trade was told by Col. Sidney Bingham 
that the authority form of organization is the new type of govern- 
ment business entity. 

I might state it was relatively new then. “It combines,” Colonel 
Bingham continued, “the best features of private and public en- 
terprise.” 

Now, the aim of any authority is to become completely self-sup- 
porting. That aim has been achieved in Chicago and Cleveland. If 
you go to Cleveland you will find service going on those lines night 
and day, Saturday and Sunday, weekdays, off hours, and so on be- 
cause they are able to plow back the money that they pick up there 
into new and extended service. 

They are always out there to attract the riders. They are not look- 
ing to save money because they do not have to save money. They 
have got enough money laid by so that they can continually extend 
service, which is in sharp contrast, to put it mildly, to the Washing- 
ton situation, 

Now, how do you get private financing of this kind? It comes 
through consultation with investment bankers specializing in privately 
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financed authority bonds. That consultation will result in a sound 
roject for the public offering of securities. 

I think that the committee staff should immediately commence 
such consultation with experienced investment bankers. 

Now, in addition to my prepared statement—that is all I have to 
say about financing except to add this point, we have got to get a 
bankable project, as I see it. We have got to get a bankable project 
either with the U.S. Treasury or with private investment bankers. 

In order to get a bankable project, I am quite sure now, as I was 
quite sure back in 1956, that you cannot lay down these lines on top 
of existing carriers. 

The committee, of course, is in a bind as a result of the franchise 

es 4 ry bs . . 
granted D.C. Transit. There are possible ways out of that bind, which 
I do not propose to discuss here, but perhaps will discuss with your 
committee members later. 

The CuairMan. Well, if we are in a bind, I would be very happy 
to hear your suggestions as to how we get out of it. I mean, if you 
do not care to do it now then you can give it to the staff. I am not 
trying to labor the point right now. We realize we have our prob- 
lems, and if you have the solution I hope it is forthcoming, if not now 
then possibly you can give it to Mr. Gutheim after you make your 

resentation. 

Mr. Weston. Well, in general 

The Cuatrman. The suggestion was made to me that possibly the 
reason you did not want to give the solution right now was that you 
were worried about the time you had available. 

Mr. Weston. Well, it is both time and detail, but I will suggest 
the general line. 

The CuairMANn. You might do that now, because I think if this list 
of witnesses looks correct to me we will probably get back on schedule 
by noon today, at least I hope so. So [ think you have some little 
time. 

Mr. Weston. The ordinary method of takeover by an authority is 
a negotiated purchase of existing facilities. 

I have here a letter which I only received last night. Perhaps it 
is just as well that my appearance went over. This comes from per- 
haps, the most experienced investment banker in this particular field, 
who was associated with Blyth & Co., and the letter says, among other 
things: 





Since talking with you last week I have been of the opinion that the only 
way to make a transit authority successful is to take over all or substantially 
all of the existing properties. Throughout the United States many operating 
properties are for sale, but no one seems to be interested in paying the price 
that the owners want. Acquisition of property must be at a realistic price, 
one that must be supported by reasonable fares and have a good opportunity 
to continue to serve the public adequately with good equipment. 

I have not had an opportunity to review the proceedings going on before the 
Bible committee. The proposed bill should be reviewed to see that it adequately 
authorizes construction and operation of parking facilities such as lots, decks 
and multiple level facilities. 

I mention this because it has become more important all the time that adequate 
large parking facilities be coordinated with any rapid transit, and it should 
provide that fees for parking should be very low in order to encourage the 
motorist to park and ride, thus leaving his auto closer to him. This is ad- 
vantageous for rapid transit because such a program relieves congestion. 
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Chicago Transit Authority has developed a very interesting article for par; 
and ride garages and a copy is being sent to you under separate cover. 

Now, to come back, back in 1956 or late 1955, after it became per- 
fectly evident that an unsubsidized private operation was not going 
to be obtainable for the District of Columbia, I started work, intensive 
work, on the creation of a sound public authority to take over this 
existing then Capital Transit Co. 

The project was fully worked out, based on a cold appraisal of the 
facts. 

I picked investment bankers to consult with about it and got up a 
bankable project. 

Now, once again here even though we are somewhat in a worsened 
position, we can still, in my estimation, get up a bankable project. 

I go on to my second point. My second point is that at the present 
time planning and thinking is scattered over at least three different 
proposed organizations for regulation and for operations. 

I would emphasize that the project is being thought of in steps, 
Now, these steps, as I see it, are completely unnecessary. The first 
step is highly delusive. 

Yesterday I heard a very experienced witness tell about how we 
were going to get more through service, we were going to get more 
fringe parking by the adoption of the regulatory compact. 

Anyone here who is experienced in the field knows that all of the 
financially paying off through service is already rendered. There is 
nothing that the regulatory authority can or will do to improve 
through service. 

As I say, the enactment of this first step is delusive because the 
public is going to assume that something concrete is going to come 
out of it. 

Furthermore, the adoption of this step device merely postpones the 
day of decision about the setup of an operating authority, and the 
postponement is bad in a continually deteriorating situation. 

I will refer to and not read the conclusion that I have here, which 
I might say follows the thoughts of many other witnesses and, perhaps, 
summarizes those thoughts more succinctly than they did. 

I do not believe that we are involved here with a $214 billion project. 
I think we are involved here with a project for today, next year, the 
year after next, the foreseeable future. 

We are not going to crystallize right here the whole pattern for 
1980; it would be completely absurd; and I want to add to the con- 
clusion that I have in my statement a further conclusion. 

In the District of Columbia ever since Governor Shepherd ran the 
District, we have been in need of leadership. We have been in need 
of leadership on this transit situation for a long time, and for the 
first time since I have been here in over 25 years I am hopeful that 
through your committee, Senator Bible, and the dedicated and highly 
expert staff that you have assembled, we will have the leadership on 
this transit situation to meet the crisis. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Weston. 

Did you have any questions ? 

Representative Broyutti. Could I ask just one question ? 

The Cuarrman. I appreciate your sentiments. I hope we can ac- 
complish something as the result of the deliberations of our committee. 
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Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative Broyuimu. I might say, Mr. Weston, philosophically 
I support your concept of a privately financed authority. _ ich 

What, in your opinion, can a privately financed authority do in im- 

roving the transportation situation over and beyond what the private 
owners can now do? } antt t 

Mr. Weston. Well, the privately owned authority is not subject to 
the taxes that a private ownership is subject to. It tends not to throw 
off so much money. 

We get the most expert managers for salaries on the order of 
$35,000 to $50,000 a year. 

There are no dividends to be paid to stockholders. That money is 
turned back into service—service to the community. 

In my estimation, your private authority combines the best features 
of private and public ownership because it does not have the burden 
of dividends and interest which cannot—or, I beg your pardon, it 
does have interest but it has interest at low Government rates. 

Interest at high corporate rates and dividends, as I see it, cannot 
be adequately thrown off in an industry which is widely recognized 
and universally recognized to bea sick industry. 

Representative BroyHtLL. Of course, for the taxes and things of 
that sort that an authority would be exempted from, we could make 
the same concessions, could we not, to the private owners ? 

Mr. Weston. No—— 

Representative Broynim., We do now to D.C. Transit in regard 
to the motor fuel tax. 

Mr. Weston. Insofar as that is done, I regard it as an encroach- 
ment on the American system. 

We have here a competing use of the streets by rapid transit and 
ordinary mass transit, and by private automobiles. 

I do not think that for the subsidization of private enterprise that 
your automobile riders or others are going to want to give up the ad- 
vantages that they will give up to a public authority. 

Representative Broyuiti. Well now, you indicated that this pri- 
vate authority could be self-financed, self-sustaining. 

Mr. Weston. Yes, sir. 

Representative Broyuitt, Apparently, then, the main difference 
between free enterprise from a private ownership point of view and 
this private authority is the difference between profit and the plow- 
ing of the profits back into the operation ? 

Mr. Wesron. Profit, tax advantages, advantages in terms of sal- 
aries—I would say, operating expenses, generally, and the interest 
rate on the bonds. Al 

Representative Broyuitt. You apparently are suggesting that 

the private authority would extend their transit operations, enlarge 
their transit operations and, possibly, provide some service that would 
not py as much. 
_ Mr. Weston. That is very definitely true. That has been done 
in both Chicago and Cleveland continually, and I might say that the 
extension is always, of course, on consent, but I am quite sure that 
the Virginia riders and the Maryland riders will consent to this kind 
of improvement of service, and we will not have any political reper- 
cussions that we will find that some people feel we will have. 
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Representative Broruit. Mr. Weston, I like the idea, the thought 
of the private authority, but I am not too optimistic about the response 
or the acceptance it will get from the business people of this area. 

With regard to the problem to which you made reference, back jp | 
1956, as you know, you could not get the bankers or the leading bugi. | 
ness people of this area to go along with doing something with the 
old Capital Transit situation, and someone actually, with all dy 
respect to him, had to come in from outside, with approximately $500. 
000, and take over the operation of our transit system. 

What happened to our local community-spirited people then? 

Mr. Weston. I am aware of that, but I do think there has been some 
educational process going on in the interim. There were a few mem. 
bers of the Board of Trade back then who were pretty well awar 
of the situation. 

Representative Broyniy. Mr. Weston, there was talk about edv- 
cational process going on between the time Mr. Wolfson acquired the 
Capital Transit and the time that Mr. Chalk acquired it. 

Mr. Weston. I might say that Mr. Wolfson, to give him his due, 
was the first one who suggested a public authority for the city of 
Washington, D.C. 

Representative Broyniiu. Incidentally, Mr. Weston, what you pro- 
posed at that time was an authority to take over the whole Capital 
Transit Co. ? 

Mr. Weston. Yes, sir; by condemnation. 

Representative BroyHiLu. By condemnation ? 

Mr. Weston. The condemnation provision, I might say, in all can. 
dor, was only inserted in order that we could negotiate a reasonable 
price. 

Representative Broyui.. Well, now, is Mr. Chalk not doing pretty 
much what you had planned for this authority to do? Did you plan | 
for the authority to do a great deal more than what Mr. Chalk has 
done? : 

Mr. Weston. Mr. Chalk is unable to do all that the authority could | 
do because he simply has too many stockholders and too much other | 
obligation to fulfill, with an industry which does not throw off 64 
percent, as the Senate bill tried to legislate economics by saying it 
does, but which nationwide throws off 1 percent, 2 percent, around in 
there. He does not have enough money to make the kind of improve. 
ments that a public authority privately financed could. 

Representative Broyum.. I do not want to belabor this, Mr. Chair- 
man, but what more, in your opinion, would the authority have done 
since 1956 had it taken over the Capital Transit Co. ? 

Mr. Weston. Well, for one thing, they would have kept service up 
and probably put on service which, from a private enterprise stand- 
point, is uneconomic. 

If you go up 11th Street any day, and especially any weekday, you 
will find hundreds of people waiting for cars there, who would not 
be waiting there under private authority; especially, they would not 
be waiting in Cleveland. That is one thing. 

I am not an operating technician, so I do not know all of the | 
ramifications. 

By this time, in 3 years, I am relatively certain that the authority 
would have conceived plans along the line of your survey which woul 
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have included for the very near future center lane rapid transit, the 
same thing they have in Chicago, and probably be in a shape by plow- 
ing back of reserves and so on to make some reasonable attempt to get 
there. e a 

Representative BrRoYHILL. T hank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. Guruermm. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Weston, for your 
contribution. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Weston follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rospert M. WESTON 


My name is Robert M. Weston, 421 Tower Building, Washington, D.C. I was 
a member of the District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission from 1953 
to 1956, and, as a member of that Commission, I had primary responsibility 
in planning and drafting the Washington Metropolitan Transit Act, which passed 
the Senate May 9, 1956, as 8. 3073 (Report No. 1791). In this, and related con- 
nections, I made a thorough study of— 

(1) the merits of organization under interstate compact in comparison 
with organizations under a Federal corporation (authority) ; 

(2) the merits of U.S. Treasury financing in comparison with private 
financing by revenue bonds; 

(3) proposals for an area regulatory commission ; and 

(4) the ability of private operators to provide the funds necessary for 
capital requirements of an adequate transit system. 

As some members of this committee will remember, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission exhausted the possibilities for unsubsidized operation of mass transit 
in the District by private operators, and in January 1956, recommended that 
a privately financed authority be created to take over the old Capital Transit 
Co. To clear the record, neither I nor the other members of the Public Utilities 
Commission at that time (Chairman Hayes, General Lane) were ever consulted 
about or involved in—the termination of the old Capital Transit Co.’s franchise, 
the representations made to Members of Congress that adequate transit facili- 
ties could be provided by a private operator without subsidy, or the takeover 
of local operations by D.C. Transit. 

The consensus of the witnesses who have preceded me is in favor of some 
type of Federal authority. I thought so in 1956, and I think so today. Assum- 
ing agreement on the broad principle, we must get down to the mechanics of 
how to go about it. 

The initial steps are how to get the money, and the makeup of the organiza- 
tion. I will confine my testimony to a short statement on these two points. 


1. FINANCING 


The mass transportation survey, and staff reports thereon, are somewhat 
vague on the crucial problem of raising the necessary capital. At several points, 
a “line of credit” with the U.S. Treasury is mentioned in reports to the com- 
mittee, which I take to mean subsidy by the Federal Government, possibly with 
repayment contemplated. Now it is clear from experience with Congress, and 
confirmed by the recent Budget Bureau testimony, that whatever administration 
or party may be in office, there will not be Federal Government funds of the 
suggested magnitude for Metropolitan Washington purposes, whether by way 
of appropriation or of loans. Government financing is, therefore, not the practi- 
cal solution. In my opinion, government financing is not the desirable solution. 

Private capital is the best way and the only way to finance this project. The 
revenue-producing transit and highway components of the new system, at least 
in large part, can be financed with revenue bonds sold to private investors by 
the proposed new Federal authority, starting with bonds for the transit system. 

This method has worked successfully wherever tried, notably in Cleveland 
and Chicago. It is the method provided in the bill which we drafted for Con- 
gress in 1956, S. 3073. It is the method which for many years has been advo- 
cated for Washington by responsible interests. As long ago as December 18, 
1951, Col. Sidney Bingham, then chairman of the New York City Transit System, 
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in a speech to the local board of trade, suggested a metropolitan transit gy 
thority for Washington, financed with privately owned bonds issued by the 
authority. He spoke of this as a new type of Government business entity, It 
combines the best features of private and public enterprise. 


In the privately financed public authority, control is vested in businessme, | 


not subject to political pressures. A career staff, organized on corporate line 
conducts operations and planning. The authority is self-supporting, and subject 
to proper budgetary control. The trustee for the private bondholders constantly 
checks to insure businesslike operations, , 

The successfulness of the privately financed authority form of organization 
to meet transportation needs is well established by the practical experience of 


other metropolitan areas. The literature on the subject is extensive, and prop. | 


ably well-known to the committee’s staff. Some of the material used in thp 
survey comes directly from releases of the Chicago authority, which is, fo 
instance, extending center lane rail rights-of-way. 

How do we get private financing? It comes through consultation with inyeg. 


ment bankers specializing in privately financed authority bonds, resulting in q | 


sound project for a public offering of securities. I think the committee's stag 
should immediately commence such consultations with experienced investment 
bankers. 

2, UNNECESSARILY COMPLICATED ORGANIZATION 


Present planning and thinking seems to be scattered over at least three differ. 


ent proposed organizations for regulation and for operations. Only one of theg | 


organizations—the Federal authority—will work to alleviate the transit-trans. 
portation problems discussed in the survey. Congressional attention, therefore 
should be focused on the specific organization for financing and operations— 
the authority—to the exclusion of the regulatory and operating compa¢ 
commissions. 

In the organization of the authority, responsibility and control should be 
centralized in persons answerable to the Federal Government, which is doing 
the planning and will have to put up the money to get started. Division of con- 
trol with the States who will benefit from authority operation is legally unne. 
essary and conducive to conflict on such matters as location and extent of 
service. Because time is so important, and need for action so great, discussion 
of an ultimate compact commission for operations should be tabled for the 


present, and possibly until funds for the project may be provided by Virginia | 


and Maryland. Suburban development of the Greater Washington area is s0 
important to both Virginia and Maryland that their cooperation with the Fed- 
eral authority in the interim can be confidently expected. 


CONCLUSION 


The only certainty in transit-transportation is, the certainty of change 
change in technology, change in demand. Privately financed public authorities 
provide facilities and service that will pay out over the life of a given bond 
issue, and meet future requirements step by step. By raising funds as needed 
they avoid the crystallization of plans and patterns inherent in Government 
financing, and they retain flexibility to meet changes in the transit technology 
and traffic patterns of the future. The Chicago authority, with centerlane rapid 
transit, odorless propane buses, and sound private financing, may well be use 
as a model for present thinking, as it was used for our thinking in the winte 
of 1955-56. 

At that time, the need for an operating transit authority was clear, and the 


time for commencing operations was at hand. The loss to the community since | 


that time, due to delay, can be accurately estimated, and amounts to many 
millions of dollars. Now, in 1959-60, it is imperative that Congress create 
a privately financed Federal authority, on conventional lines, to carry out the 
necessary but unstated implications, as well as the direct recommendations of 
the survey, and starting with transit operations. 

The Cyatrman. The next witness will be Mr. Cushman, attorney 
for the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees. 

Mr. Cushman, this appears at first glance to be a rather imposing 
document. It has 24 pages plus appendixes. 
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It may be understood that it will be incorporated in full in the 
record, and I would hope that in the interest of time you might be able 
to highlight it, if that would not disturb your presentation too much. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD CUSHMAN, COUNSEL, DIVISION 689, 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
& MOTOR COACH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Cusuman. Yes, I am going to try to do that. 

The staff of the committee put me on notice last night that you 
might be under some time pressure, and I will try to refer to portions 
of this statement and give the gist of what I would like to say with- 
out reading the statement in its entirety. 

I would appreciate having the statement in its entirety made a 

art of the record. 

The Cuarrman. It will. If you can highlight without detriment 
to the total document I wish you would do it. I do not want to pre- 
clude you at all from making a full presentation. 

Mr. CusuMan. All right, sir; I will try to expedite it. 

As you know, I am counsel for Division 689 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, AFL-CIO. 

Division 689 represents the operating and maintenance employees 
of D.C. Transit System, Inc. Our organization was chartered in 
1916, and has been representing employees of the Washington transit 
system since that time. 

‘We are, of course, very much interested in plans for the future of 
mass transportation in the National Capital region. Our member- 
ship is concerned not only as employees of the major mass transporta- 
tion system in the area, but also as citizens and residents of the com- 
munities which make up the area. 

There are still too few who recognize that our mass transportation 
system is a community asset. Too few understand that a larger role 
for mass transportation must be an integral part of any sound plan 
for the growth and development of the National Capital region. 

Too few have been willing to acknowledge that too much emphasis 
has been placed by city planners on the automobile as a method of 
transporting people, and too little on maintaining, improving, pro- 
moting, and extending our mass transportation system. 

The mass transportation plan before your committee does recognize 
that what it calls the “autodominant system” is not for the future 
a practical approach to our transportation problems, and is not a de- 
sirable system from the standpoint of sound regional development. We 
believe this to be a finding which has solid support in the evidence, and 
one we can endorse. 

We are not today, however, going to discuss the engineering or cost 
aspects of the plan. Nor are we going to approve or disapprove its 
recommendations as to the creation of a Federal corporation to imple- 
ment its recommendations. 

We will, in the main, discuss rather the omissions and failures from 
a labor relations standpoint of the preliminary draft of the bill 
designed to implement the recommendations of the plant. 
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Before that point is reached, however, we want to set the record 
straight on one point. That is the recommendation in the plan that 
a compact creating a regulatory agency in the form of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission, and which has been approved 
by Maryland and Virginia, be immediately approved by the Congress, 

It was my understanding that this recommendation was not to be 
discussed, at least at any length at this time. 

We are, therefore, really going to state our position for the record, 

I do want to say, however, that we find it disconcerting never to 
be able to get a full hearing on the compact. 

The Cuarrman. Let me get the record straight right at that point 
because I have read all the balance of the paragraph, and I want to 
make it abundantly clear now, as I did at the start of this hearing 
that the reason for that is that this particular resolution is now 
pending before a legislative committee that has the jurisdiction over 
this particular compact legislation. 

This resolution, as I have said repeatedly during the hearings, was 
introduced by Senator Morse, Senator Beall, and myself, and it is now 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee, and the only purpose for my 
making this statement is that I believe that your case is properly ad- 
dressed to the Judiciary Committee rather than to this joint com- 
mittee, which has no legislative powers as such. Certainly, I will 
agree with the statement that you follow through with in the balance 
of that paragraph, that you should be entitled to a public hearing; and 
I am sure you will be, and have the benefit of a full public hearing 
before the proper legislative committee. I just wanted to nail that 
down because that is my sentiment and that is my thinking on it. 

Mr. CusuMan. I am sure that would be the case. I was not here at 
the opening of the hearings nor have I been present except for yester- 
day afternoon during the hearings. I had assumed that because it 
would be before the Senate Judiciary Committee that we would get a 
crack at it at that particular time. 

I would merely state, as the statement indicates, that we do ap- 
prove H.J. Res. 402, the Foley bill, on the compact, although we en- 
tertain some doubts as to its efficacy in the light of the broader prob- 
lems of fares and problems of service which are so small a part 
thereof. 

We have some amendments in language that we would like to see 
made to the Foley bill. 

Since, however, the plan itself contained the recommendation with- 
out suggestions for any changes at all insofar as congressional ratifi- 
cation of the compact is concerned, we wanted to say that we could 
not go along with a naked recommendation if the compact be adopted 
in exactly the same form by which it was adopted by the two States. 

I would like then to turn to the draft bill itself. 

The difficulty we find with the draft bill is that it does not contain 
provisions to protect the employees of existing transit systems or 
those that will be employed in the future by whatever transit system 
or systems are developed. 

If the operations—and I am interpolating at this point—if the 





operations were to be conducted, of course, by the present private 
companies, these labor relations problems would presumably not 
arise insofar as the bill is concerned. But since the bill would author- 
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ize the National Capital Transportation Authority, among other 
things, to operate all or part of the mass transportation system en- 
visaged by the plan, we were surprised to learn that the draft legisla- 
tion ignored (1) the labor policy of the United States; (2) the collec- 
tive bargaining history of transit in this city; and (3) the experience 
of other cities and communities, by failing to provide for collective 
bargaining between the employees and the proposed transit authority, 
and for arbitration of any unsettled disputes. | 

The experiences in collective bargaining and in strikes which took 
place during the operation of the Capital Transit Co. by the Wolfson 
interests, I am sure, are fresh in the minds of the committee. There 
is no need for me to rehearse them here. But we want to point out, 
with the lessons of that experience bright in our mind, and in the 
minds of the community, when Mr. Chalk took over the local transit 
system our union insisted upon writing into the contract a clear and 
all-inclusive requirement of arbitration of any unsettled disputes be- 
tween the parties. 

Both Mr. Chalk and the union have regarded this clause as a guar- 
antee of uninterrupted service to this community. There have been 
no strikes or threats of strikes since this cause was adopted. 

Now, turning to the question of any potential public operation of 
our mass transportation system, I would like to state that you will not 
escape labor problems by establishing public operations on some or all 
of the mass transportation system in the National Capital region. 

Experience in many areas where cities or political subdivisions of a 
State have taken over the operation of a transit system has shown 
this repeatedly. 

It follows, therefore, that any legislation which contemplates the 
possibility of partial or complete operation of a transit system should 
be predicated upon a sound labor policy with procedures that will 
insure continuous operation and efficient service, and that will also 
protect the wages and working conditions of the employees. 

The national labor policy is based upon collective bargaining as its 
foundation. That is true in the Taft-Hartley Act, and it is likewise 
true in the labor, the Railway Labor Act. 

The development of collective bargaining and arbitration in the 
transit industry is no accident. That development has been respon- 
sive to the special needs of the industry. Transit is an industry which 
provides an essential public service. Orderly procedures are neces- 
sary, therefore, in the same fashion as they are necessary in railroad 
and airline transportation where the Federal Government has estab- 
lished a special system for collective bargaining, mediation, and 
arbitration. 

Moreover, when it comes to public operation, we do not write on a 
clean slate. A substantial number of our larger cities today operate 
publicly owned transit systems either directly or through an authority 
established for that purpose. 

In nearly all of the cities collective bargaining and arbitration in 
some form or other have been accepted as the best method for resolv- 
as disputes. 

erhaps, the most successful of these procedures have been those 
used in Chicago and Boston. These cities took over public operation 
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of their transit system in 1947. There have been no transit strikes 
since they started public operation. 

Their problems have been resolved either in negotiations or in arbi. 
tration. They have recognized that when private operation becomes 
public operation the systems of collective bargaining and arbitration, 
developed during private operation, must be continued. 

The lessons of experience have been drawn upon in the adoption of 
the most recent State statute which deals with public operation of 
transit systems. 

Governor Lawrence of Pennsylvania, on October 8, 1959, signed 
into law House bill No. 1297, which contemplates the public operation 
of mass transportation systems in counties of the second class in that 
State. That will have particular application to the Allegheny County 
area which includes, of course, Pittsburgh, which is the largest city, 

You will note when and if you look at that statute that collective 
bargaining and binding arbitration are the foundations of the labor 
relations policies of the State of Pennsylvania for those transit 
systems. 

The authority is required to assume the obligations of existing 
collective bargaining agreements, to deal with the union, or unions, 
which represent the employees, to take steps to have existing pension 
trust funds transferred to a trust fund to be established and adminis- 
tered jointly by the authority and the participating employees where 
that is presently the case, and other benefits, such as employees’ sen- 
iority, and other rights are protected. 

Where public ownership or operation has not been accompanied 
by provisions for collective bargaining and arbitration, the results 
have been serious and unfortunate. 

As has been previously stated, labor relations problems in this 


complicated industry do not cease when the Government takes over | 


the transit system. 

Now, we are not completely devoid of some legislative attention to 
this problem. I am sure both Senator Bible and Congressman Broy- 
hill will remember in 1956, when Mr. Weston was just recalling to 
mind the situation when, after the franchise of Capital Transit Co. 


had been revoked upon 1 year’s notice, the question was what will we | 


do about the transit system effective August 14, 1956. 

We did wind up with the franchise, which has now been granted 
to the D.C. Transit System, Inc., but at that time the Senate bill, S. 
3073, would have established a transit authority, and we were heard, 
and on the question of what the labor provisions ought to be. 


As that bill passed the Senate it did provide for collective bargain- | 


ing and arbitration. It did he for the protection of seniority 
rights and pensions and other benefits. 


It provided for the taking over of such employees of the operating, | 


maintenance divisions of the acquired transit system as might 
necessary for the operation of the system. 

It preserved existing retirement and pension benefits, and required 
the authority to establish a sound pension and retirement system. 

I will not mention some of the other aspects that you have before 
you, but I do want to mention that the bill continued the protection of 
the employees under the Social Security Act, under unemployment 
compensation, and under the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers 
Compensation Act, among other things. 
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These illustrations of the experience in the transit industry ought 
to be determinative here in connection with providing for labor rela- 
tions procedures under any proposed transit authority. i 

Washington is one of the great American cities. Its transportation 

roblems are problems which are common to all cities. That the 
transit authority as proposed would be a Federal corporation, is not 
materialorrelevant. _ ; 

I merely want to point out in the interest of time that the use of 
collective bargaining in arbitration by Federal agencies has some per- 
suasive precedence. In the statement I have called attention to the 
policy and conduct of labor relations by the Department of the In- 
terior, and the TVA situation. I have quoted for you sections from 
contracts between the T'V A and unions with which it deals. _ 

We have merely outlined for you the basic facts concerning labor 
relations on transit systems, public and private. 

We would be glad to furnish more factual data if the committee 
or the staff subsequently desire. 

The employees I represent are just as interested as the governmental 
agencies, the Congress, and the people of the national capital region 
in efficient and continuous transit service. 

Our international union has always endorsed the principles of volun- 
tary arbitration. Its constitution is unique in that no strike will be 
approved unless and until the local division has offered, and the em- 
ployer has rejected arbitration. 

More than 60 years of experience are the basis for the conclusion 
of this union that the labor problems in the transit industry are best 
solved through collective bargaining, accompanied by arbitration of 
disputes which cannot be directly settled. 

The draft bill has borrowed heavily from the experience of the 
transit industry, both public and private, in many ways, and properly 


With respect to the handling of labor problems, however, the pro- 
posed legislation to implement the mass transportation survey is 
wholly deficient. 

As I think I have already implied, the Federal corporation should 
be required to take over the employees of any transit system it acquires, 
to take over collective bargaining agreements, and to observe the 
practices in connection therewith. 


It should be required to protect the benefits enjoyed by such em- 
ployees at the time of acquisition. 

In addition, they should not be deprived of any statutory benefits 
they presently enjoy, such as workmen’s compensation benefits, social 
security, and unemployment compensation. 

The draft bill did not contain any provisions for saving these bene- 
fits for the employees. If this were not done—I am taking social 
security alone as an illustration—those were not permanently insured 
under the Social Security Act, they may lose the benefit of the con- 
tributions they and their employers have made, and others would 
have the amount of their benefits seriously diluted. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cushman, did the draft that was submitted for 
discussion by the institute make any mention of the reason for not 


entering into these particular fields of legislation, or was it just silent 
on the subject? 
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Mr. Cusuman. I do not recall that it did. It did state it was pp. 
ferring to certain statutes treated here, either in or out, on the question 
of employer-employee relationships that might be desirable for a new 
authority, but there really is no discussion on this thing. 

The Cuairman. No discussion, no explanation of why they failed 
to move in this particular field legislativewise ¢ 

Mr. Cusuman. None that I recall, sir. I have not had too much 
time in going through it. 

The Cuatrman. I recognize that. 

Mr. Cusuman. But I do not recall any discussion of the problem, 

The CHatrman, As I said yesterday, I was sorry that I had not had 
the time to thoroughly go through the draft. The draft that was sub. 
mitted is a helpful document for discussion purposes, and simply wag 
put before as many as possible, for as wide a circulation as possible, 
to elicit such comments as you are making today. 

Mr. CusumMan. Yes, I would have assumed so. 

Some attention must have been given to the situation because there 
are provisions for the hiring and the promotion of personnel, and go 
forth. My guess would be that they were thought of as administrative 
problems, and not under the broader labor relations aspects. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. CusuMan. There is another aspect of the problem, as we are 
thinking about potentialities for the future in connection with im. 
plementing the mass transportation survey to which we would like 
to call attention. 

It might be, for example, that they would have a mixed situation, 
You might have a situation in which the existing transit facilities 
continued to be operated by our presently privately operating con- 
panies. It might be that new rail lines would be erected by his pro- 
posed temporary Federal authority, and that the Federal authority 
might staff those rail lines independently of the private companies, 

That causes comment to this extent. We feel that any such newly 
hired employees of the Federal authority should, of course, be granted 
the right to self-organization and the right to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. , 

Election machinery should be established for the selection of bar- 
gaining representatives, and the authority should be mandated to 
bargain with the certified collective bargaining representative of the 
employees. 

These are not the only respects, however, in which the proposed 
legislation is deficient in its protection of employees. 

It seems clear that the building of new rapid transit lines and new 
freeways and parkways on which express buses will operate, will divert 


tt en LN 


passengers from existing operations of D.C. Transit, as well as other 
| 


transit companies operating in the area. 

Some employees will inevitably be displaced as a result of such 
diversion of passengers. 

Equity demands that employees adversely affected be granted pro- 
tection against losses which are no fault of their own. 

Consequently, we recommend that any employee adversely affected, 
(1) be entitled to employment by the authority or any private oper- 
tor of the new service, the operation of which has adversely affected 


the employees; and (2) that such adversely affected employee, for 4 | 
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riod of 4 years from the date of the adverse effect upon him, not 
be placed in any worse position with respect to his employment. 

For example, he should be entitled to compensation during the pro- 
tective period for the difference between what he earns in his new 
employment and what he would have earned had he been continued in 
theemployment from which he was displaced. Me . 

Similarly, he should not be placed in any worse position with re- 
spect to rules governing his working conditions. Nor should he be 
deprived of benefits relating to his prior employment, such as free 
transportation, pensions, hospitalization, and so forth, to the extent 
such benefits continue to be accorded other employees of his original 
employer. ‘ : 

These principles of employee protection have analogies and prece- 
dents in mergers and consolidations on the railroads and airlines, and 
they ought to be applied to this kind of a situation. 

There are some other recommendations in the statement that I will 
not refer to, on the theory that they will be considered by the staff 
and the committee, in the interest of time; and I do want to refer to 
one matter which was rather controversial during the discussion of 
the transit authority bill back in 1956, so that that experience will 
again be considered by the committee when implementing legislation 
is being drafted by the committee. 

I wish to discuss the statement in the analysis, at page 23, to the 
effect that personnel of the Authority should be subject to the provi- 
sions of 5 U.S.C. 118(p) insofar as that section refers to the right to 
strike. 

Provisions for arbitration necessarily couple with them the duty 
to refrain from striking. The question of limiting by law the right 
to strike of transit emplayees was fought out on the Senate floor in 
the debate on S. 3073. 

Senator Allott had proposed an amendment to S. 3073 which 
would have provided that employees of the Authority would become 
subject to Public Law 330, which provided that no person shall accept 
or hold office or employment in the Government of the United States 
or any agency thereof if he participates in any strike or asserts the 
right to strike against the Government of the United States or such 
agency. This amendment was defeated. Apparently, this history was 
overlooked. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to present our views. 

The Cuarrmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Cushman. 

I think this is a most helpful contribution, and it certainly is an 
area and a field which not only the staff but this committee will have 
to give very serious consideration to. I am glad you called it to our 
attention. 

Mr. CusumMan. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Broyhill4 

Representative Broyumi. Mr. Cushman, I think you brought up 
a very good point there of what would happen in the event we cre- 
ated a Federal corporation or an authority, and they went into a new 
field of transportation and adversely affected the employees of the 
operating companies. Certainly, some consideration should be given 
to that aspect and some protection provided for those employees. 


48375—60——_48 
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I am also wondering whether or not you would feel the same Way, 
and feel that the same principle is involved, insofar as the companies 
themselves are concerned, particularly those who have been in opera. 
tion for years, family corporations, and that people have lifetin, 
investments. They would likewise be adversely affected, would they 
not, and possibly ‘have their business destroyed for the same Teasoy 
for which the employees would be losing their jobs and protection? 

Mr. Cusuman. Well, I would, of course, have the same sy mpathy 


for the present private employ ers that I express in my capacity 4 | 


ro eda ta ae employees. 
I would be sure, however, that—well, let me put it this way: The 
union has taken no position itself as to whether there ought to be, 


Federal corporation or not. I think that is a matter between the| 


community and the management. 

Speaking personally, on my own, I would express a preference fo 
continued operation, wherever feasible. 

Representative Broyuimu. I am glad to hear you say that, My 
Cushman. 


Mr. Cusuman. I do think—that is just my personal position o| 


this matter—I do think that if we had a situation in which the Fed. 
eral operation were to take over in its entirety, and such a situation 
may very — turn out to be a practical and necessary situation jp 
the future, I do not know when, I hope it does not have to be that 
way, but at such time I would certainly expect that the present em. 
ploy: ers should, of course, be treated fairly. 

IL would assume that the Congress will consider what needs to be 
done in that situation, and, whether it does that under ordinary prin- 
ciples of condemnation or otherwise, will deal both fairly and gen. 
erously with the existing ne ers 


Representative Broyuity. I do not think we have any problem s | 


far as the employees’ protection is concerned, as well as the manage. 
ments’ investment, if there was a negotiation or an outright taking 
over of the existing operation. But the point you brought up, whieh 
interested me quite a bit, was in the event the Feder al Government 
went into the transportation business and hy degrees began to knock 
these private companies out of business and ‘affecting their employees 
as well as management. That would be a serious thing, and I think 
we should make some provision for protection for them. 

Mr. Cusuman. I would agree. Consideration should be given ti 
both employers and employees. 

Representative Broyvni. Yes. 

The CHamrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Cushman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Cushman follows:) 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD CUSHMAN, COUNSEL FOR DIVISION 689, AMALGAMATE | 


ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELEcTRic RAmway & Moror CoacH EMPLOYEES 0 
America, AFL-CIO 


My name is Bernard Cushman, and I am counsel for Division 689, Amalgi- 


mated Association of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees «| 


America, AFL-CIO. Division 689 represents the operating and maintenane 
employees of D.C. Transit System, Inc. Our organization was chartered in 19h, 
and has been representing employees of the Washington transit system sint 
that time. 

We are, of course, very much interested in plans for the future of mass tras 
portation in the National Capital region. Our membership is concerned ni 
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only as employees of the major mass transportation system in the area but also 
as citizens and residents of the communities which make up the area. 

There are still too few who recognize that our mass transportation system is 
a community asset. Too few understand that a larger role for mass transporta- 
tion must be an integral part of any sound plan for the growth and development 
of the National Capital region. Too few have been willing to acknowledge that 
too much emphasis has been placed by city planners on the automobile as a 
method of transporting people and too little on maintaining, improving, promot- 
ing, and extending our mass transportation system. The mass transportation 
plan before your committee does recognize that what it calls the “auto-dominant 
system” is not for the future a practical approach to our transportation problems 
(plan, p. 44) and is nota desirable system from the standpoint of sound regional 
development. We believe this to be a finding which has solid support in the 
evidence and one we can endorse. 

We are not today, however, going to discuss the engineering or cost aspects 
of the plan, nor are we going to approve or disapprove its recommendations as to 
the creation of a Federal corporation to implement its recommendations. We 
will, in the main, discuss, rather, the omissions and failures from a labor rela- 
tions standpoint of the preliminary draft of the bill designed to implement the 
recommendations of the plan. 

Before that point is reached, however, the record must be set straight on one 
point. That is the recommendation in the plan that a compact, creating a regula- 
tory agency in the form of the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Commis- 
sion, and which has been approved by Maryland and Virginia, be immediately 
approved by the Congress. I understand from reading the newspapers that 
Chairman Bible does not want this recommendation discussed. We will, there- 
fore, merely state our position for the record. I must say, however, that we find 
it disconcerting never to be able to get a full hearing on the compact. We were 
not consulted or heard in Virginia. There was no public hearing in Maryland. 
Further, the Judiciary Subcommittee hearing in the House was rushed through 
in 1 day and we were given 48 hours’ notice that a hearing would be held. Mr. 
Bierwagen, president of division 689, briefly and hurriedly stated our position— 
which was that with certain amendments to the language of House Joint Reso- 
lution 402, the Foley bill, we would approve it, though entertaining some doubts 
as to its efficacy in the light of the broader problems of which regulation of 
fares and service is so small a part. We do not approve Senate Joint Resolution 
135, the Senate bill for approval of the compact, which omits certain labor pro- 
tective provisions contained in House Joint Resolution 402, and we shall hope 
to get at long last a full opportunity to state our position on that bill before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee if and when it holds hearings on it. 

The plan recommends simply ratifying the compact without the amendments 
to protect the interests of the employees which Congressman Foley’s bill con- 
tains, Hence, we object to that recommendation. When and if your committee 
proposes to address itself to that recommendation, we would appreciate an op- 
portunity to be heard on that subject. 

Presumably, the draft bill is intended to carry out the recommendations of the 
mass transportation plan although on a discussion basis only. We are glad to 
have the opportunity to comment, for the draft bill does not contain provisions to 
protect the employees of existing transit systems or those that will be employed 
in the future by whatever transit system or systems are developed. 

The National Capital Transportation Authority would be empowered, among 
other things, to operate all or part of the mass transportation system envisaged 
by the plan. We were surprised to learn that the draft legislation ignored (1) 
the labor policy of the United States, (2) the collective bargaining history of 
transit in this city, and (3) the experience of other cities and communities, by 
failing to provide for collective bargaining between the employees and the pro- 
posed transit authority, and for arbitration of any unsettled disputes. 

The Institute of Public Administration which we understand gave the policy 
directions to the legislative drafting research fund of Columbia University may 
have considerable know-how and experience in connection with city planning. 
The institute obviously knows little about collective bargaining and labor rela- 
tions in the transit industry, or if one can judge from the product, has decided to 
engage in a quixotic attempt to ignore the realities of industrial life. For the 
draft bill does deal with the question of employment of personnel by the au- 
thority and with the laws which shall be applicable to such personnel in the 
performance of their duties. See section 7(7) and section 17. See also the dis- 
cussion in the analysis accompanying the text of the draft bill at pages 22 and 23. 
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During the 33 years prior to the time, in 1949, that the Wolfson interests 
took over Capital Transit, division 689 and Capital Transit and its predecessor 
maintained a fine collective bargaining relationship. Between 1916, when 4 
brief strike to obtain recognition took place, and 1951, a period of 35 years, oni 
one strike occurred. That took place in 1945 immediately after the war, and i 
lasted only 3 days. Our disputes during that period were handled through 
negotiation or arbitration and the community benefited, as well as the compan 
and the workers, from this long period of industrial peace. y 

With the advent of the Wolfson group there was a substantial change. The 
company boldly overthrew the long standing policy of arbitration of unsettleq 
disputes. In 1951 a 3-day strike resulted when the company refused to arbitrate 
a dispute over contract changes. As you well know, in 1955 the company’ 
refusal to arbitrate forced a 52-day strike, and ultimately the company’s frap. 
chise was revoked. 

With the lessons of that experience bright in our minds and in the minds of 
the community when Mr. Chalk took over the local transit system, our unigy 
insisted upon writing into the contract a clear and all-inclusive requirement of 
arbitration of any unsettled disputes between the parties. Both Mr. Chalk ang 
the union have regarded this clause as a guarantee of uninterrupted service ty 
this community. There has been reproduced, as appendix A to this statement 
the provisions of section 2 of the collective bargaining agreement between D¢ 
Transit System, Inc. and our union. There has been no strike or threat of 3 
strike since this clause was adopted. 

This history has been reviewed because I believe it contains a lesson that 
should be useful to your committee in planning any transit authority for the 
Washington metropolitan area. The Wolfson era was an unhappy era for oy 
community. We think it was sad for the company, sad for the community, 
and both bad and sad in its labor relations. The utilization of the processes 
of collective bargaining and arbitration by the pre-Wolfson owners and by the 
Chalk interests offer a pleasant contrast. Labor relations are conducted now 
on the basis of modern standards. 

You will not escape labor problems by establishing public operation on some 
or all of the mass transportation system in the National Capital region. Labor 
problems are sure to arise in public operation as they have in private operation, 
Experience in many areas where cities or political subdivisions of a State haye 
taken over the operation of a transit system have shown this repeatedly. It 
follows, therefore, that any legislation which contemplates the possibility of 
partial or complete operation of a transit system should be predicated upon 
a sound labor policy with procedures that will insure continuous operation and 
efficient service, and that will also protect the wages and working conditions 
of the employees. Experience has also shown that you won’t have good service 
in the transit industry unless you have good employee morale. 

The national labor policy is based upon collective bargaining as its foundation. 
The Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, familiarly known as the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, states: 

“Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to eliminate the 
causes of certain substantial obstructions to the free flow of commerce and 
to mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when they have occurred by e: 
couraging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining and by protecting 
the exercise by workers of full freedom of association, self-organization, and 
designation of representatives of their own choosing, for the purpose of nego 


$e LL 


tiating the terms and conditions of their employment or other mutual aid or | 


protection.” 

The Railway Labor Act, which provides the procedures for handling labor 
disputes on railroads and airlines, industries with problems closely related to 
those of local transit, is likewise firmly based on a foundation of collective 
bargaining. That act requires the prompt and orderly settlement of all disputes 
concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions through collective bar- 
gaining, and also contains provisions designed to encourage the process of 
voluntary arbitration. 

The development of collective bargaining and arbitration in the transit in- 
dustry is no accident. That development has been responsive to the special 
needs of the industry. Transit is an industry which provides an essential public 
service. Orderly procedures are necessary, therefore, in the same fashion a8 


they are necessary in railroad and airline transportation where the Federal | 


Government has established a special system for collective bargaining, media 
tion, and arbitration. 
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The transit industry is unique in its operations and in many of its conditions 
of employment. The transit employee’s job is distinctly different from that of 
a typical Government worker whose wages, hours, and working conditions are 
established with some degree of uniformity by civil service regulations and con- 
gressional action. A few illustrations will indicate why this is so. 

Many D.C. Transit System operators and maintenance employees must be at 
work before Government and other employees travel to work every day. Some 
p.c. Transit employees must be at work after such employees have traveled 
pack to their homes. Service is on an around-the-clock basis. Operators start 
their assignments at different times through the day. The need for the con- 
centration of service in the morning and evening rush hours makes for special 
problems with reference to the scheduling of employee assignments. The run 
assigned to an operator will determine how many hours he will work, the 
amount of pay he will receive, and the burdens of his assignment. The runs will 
vary in difficulty and in the nature of the burden on the employee. The amount 
of traffic he has to combat varies at the different times of day. The number 
of people he carries likewise varies with the time of day and the route over 
which he travels. 

Each operator has his own individual schedule. He starts out a given num- 
per of minutes after the operator who precedes him in service, and a given 
number of minutes before the operator who follows him. The intervals be- 
tween such starts are called headways. The amount of headway is determined 
jin accordance with the needs of the service, and may vary at different periods 
of the day. 

These problems of scheduling runs and determining assignments are problems 
in which the employees themselves must have some say if the schedules are to 
be practical and workable. Through the years it has been made clear that 
collective bargaining is the only practical way in which this can be done. 
Our contract with the D.C. Transit System, Ine. carries on a long-standing 
provision for direct participation by the union schedule committee in the estab- 
lishment of schedules. 

It can readily be seen, therefore, that the job of the transit employee is a 
special one. These illustrative problems peculiar to the transit industry have 
resulted in the use of collective bargaining in order that such problems may be 
solved in an equitable, orderly, and efficient manner. 

Nor can the process of wage determination in the transit industry be handled 
successfully except through collective bargaining. In the first place, in estab- 
lishing wage rates for any dominant city transit system the wage rates must 
be compared with those paid employees in other comparable cities since there 
is only one dominant city transit system in a particular area. Collective bar- 
gaining has recognized in general in the transit industry that the employees 
in transit are entitled to keep in step with the progress of workers in the 
Nation as a whole, in their own community, and in comparable transit systems 
elsewhere in the industry. These standards are not susceptible of simple 
arithmetical application. Nor is unilateral application of such standards by 
either public or private management feasible or appropriate. These standards 
can only be applied fairly through collective bargaining conducted intelligently 
by experienced negotiators who are familiar with the industry and its prob- 
lems. 

When it comes to public operation, moreover, we do not write on a clean slate. 
A substantial number of our larger cities today operate publicly owned transit 
systems either directly or through an authority established for that purpose. 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Detroit, San Francisco, 
and Seattle are among those which now operate transit systems. In nearly all 
of these cities collective bargaining and arbitration in some form’ or other 
have been accepted as the best method for resolving unsettled disputes. 

Perhaps the most successful of these procedures have been those used in 
Chicago and Boston. These cities took over public operation of their transit 
systems in 1947. There have been no transit strikes since they started public 
operations. Their problems have been resolved either in negotiations or in 
arbitration. They have recognized that when private operation becomes public 
operation the systems of collective bargaining and arbitration, developed dur- 
ing private operation, must be continued. 

The arbitration clause in the collective bargaining agreement between Chicago 
Transit Authority and Division 241, Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, AFL-CIO, is reproduced 
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here as appendix B. The arbitration clause in the agreement between the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority of Boston and Division 589, Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employes of America 
AFL-CIO, is reproduced as appendix C. 

The procedures which are used in these cities have insured industrial pe 
and continuous transit operation. 

The lessons of experience have been drawn upon in the adoption of the mog 
recent State statute which deals with public operation of transit systems 
Governor Lawrence of Pennsylvania, on October 8, 1959, signed into law hong 
bill No. 1297, which contemplates the public operation of mass transportatigy 
systems in counties of the second class in that State. This will have particulg 
application to the Allegheny County area, which includes. of course, Pittsburgh, 
A port authority is established which will have functions with reference ty 
the operation of mass transportation systems somewhat similar to those op. 


ace 


templated for the Federal Corporation to be created under the recommendations 


of the mass transportation survey. There is reproduced, as appendix D, section 
13.2 of the Pennsylvania law which deals with collective bargaining and arbitra. 
tion between the authority and the employees. You will note that collectiys 
bargaining and binding arbitration are the foundations of the labor relations 
policies of the State of Pennsylvania on transit systems in counties of the 
second class. The authority is required to assume the obligations of existing 
collective bargaining agreements, to deal with the union, or unions, which repre 
sent the employees, to take steps to have existing pension trust funds transferre 
to a trust fund to be established and administered jointly by the authority anj 
the participating employees where that is presently the case. The employee; 
seniority and other rights and benefits are protected. The authority is require 
to take over as its employees any employees necessary for the operation of the 
transit system. The authority is also required to bargain collectively and ty 
arbitrate. 

Where public ownership or operation has not been accompanied by provisions 
for collective bargaining and arbitration, the results have been serious ani 
unfortunate. As has been previously stated, labor relations problems in this 
complicated industry do not cease when the Government takes over the transit 
system. If, however, collective bargaining and arbitration are not adopted, | 
there is apt to be a transfer from the collective bargaining process to the are | 
of political maneuvering. The New York Transit Authority is a good illustra 
tion. Proposals for changes in wages and working conditions in New York! 
become a political problem and one which the mayor of the city normally mus| 
get into in one way or another. Strikes and threats of strikes have in fact! 
taken place in New York City. : 

We believe the people of the National Capital region and transit management | 
would agree that labor relation problems should not be handled by political} 
pressures. If no satisfactory procedures are provided by statute, labor rela 
tions problems may very well become an every day burden for the Senate ani 
House District Committees. 

The Institute of Public Administration apparently has not sought to familiar | 
ize itsef with the only previous congressional consideration concerning the estab 
lishment of a transit authority. Such consideration was given as recently « 
1956 when the revocation of the Capital Transit Co. franchise presented Congres 
with the problem of insuring transit service in the District of Columbia afte 
August 14, 1956. Ultimately the problem was resolved by granting the franchix 
to D.C. Transit System, Inc. Much of what I have said was stated by M. 
Bierwagen before the Senate District Committee at the time proposed legislation 
establishing a transit authority was before that committee. 

The Senate bill, 8. 3073, would have established a transit authority. That! 
bill passed the Senate. As it passed the Senate it provided for collective bargai- 
ing and arbitration. It provided for the protection of seniority rights aul) 
pension and other benefits. It also provided for the taking over of the employee 
of the operating and maintenance divisions of the acquired transit system t 
the extent required for the operation of the system and granted for a peridd 
of 1 year top priority for employment for those not needed and not taken ovet 
at the time of transfer and preserved the seniority rights of such employes 
It preserved existing retirement and pension benefits and required the authority 
to establish a sound pension and retirement system. It required the transit 
of pension trust funds then under joint control of the transit company and tht 
employees to the authority to be administered jointly by the Authority and th 
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employees through their representatives. The bill continued the employees under 
the Social Security Act, under the Unemployment Compensation Act, and under 
the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, among others. The 
provisions of section 210 of S. 3073 are reproduced as appendix E. 

These illustrations of the experience in the transit industry should be deter- 
minative here in providing for labor relations under any proposed transit author- 
ity. Washington is one of the great American cities. Its transportation prob- 
jems are problems which are common to all American cities. That the Transit 
Authority as proposed would be a Federal corporation is not material or 
wereld be pointed out, however, that the use of collective bargaining and 
arbitration by Federal agencies has persuasive precedents. We call to your 
attention the departmental manual of the Department of the Interior. _Pro- 
vision is made for election of employee representatives in appropriate bargaining 
units. Provision is also made for collective bargaining and for arbitration. 
Certain relevant excerpts from the manual are attached hereto as appendix F. 
Under this manual, and its predecessor policy memorandum, many collective 
pargaining agreements have been negotiated. The Bureau of Reclamation, region 
7, has made such an agreement with the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local No. 1759. Section 9.4 of that agreement provides : 

“When agreement is not reached in direct negotiation upon any matter which 
is or may be the subject of direct negotiation between the union and the region, 
such as the determination of rates of pay or modifications and revisions in this 
agreement, either party may invoke the services of a mediator who shall be 
the joint selection of both parties from a panel of five suitable persons previously 
agreed to by the union and the region, said panel to be designated as soon as 
possible after this agreement becomes effective. The mediator shall use his 
best efforts to bring the parties to an agreement by mediation. 

“Tf such efforts to bring about an agreement through mediation are not 
suecessful, the union and the region shall submit their controversy to arbitration 
and each of the parties shall appoint an arbitrator, and those two arbitrators 
shall, with the help of the mediator, endeavor within 5 days to agree upon a 
third abritrator. If the parties are unable to agree upon an arbitrator, the 
mediator shall then appoint such arbitrator. The decision of the majority of 
said arbitrators shall be submitted to the Secretary and when approved by 
him, shall be final and binding on both parties.” 

Other bureaus and subordinate agencies of the Department of Interior have 
made similar agreements through collective bargaining, usually including ar- 
bitration. The Alaska Railroad, for example, has agreements with many of the 
standard railway labor organizations. 

The Bonneville Power Administration and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
make collective bargaining agreements with many organizations. Thus the 
general agreement between the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Tennessee 
Valley Trades and Labor Council covering hourly employees provides for col- 
lective bargaining and arbitration. Illustrative clauses are: 


“VII. Grievance Adjustment Procedure 


“The procedure for adjusting grievances shall provide the employee with full 
opportunity for the presentation of his grievance and for the participation of 
union representatives. Provision shall also be made for appeal from the final 
decision of TVA to an impartial referee. 


* %* * * x * * 


“XIV. Procedure for Revising Supplementary Schedules, Including Mediation 
and Voluntary Arbitration 


“1. Rates of pay, hours of work, other working conditions, and other nego- 
tiated understandings established under this agreement shall be in the form 
of supplementary schedules attached hereto. Such schedules relating to matters 
other than the determination of rates of pay may be amended in joint conference 
called upon 30 days’ notice of either party by the other after they have been in 
effect for 1 year. If, however, agreement in such joint conference is not reached, 
either party may invoke the services of a mediator. The mediator shall be the 
joint selection of both parties from a panel of five suitable persons previously 
agreed to by the council and TVA. The compensation and expenses of such 
mediator shall be borne jointly by TVA and the council. A mediator so selected 
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shall use his best efforts by mediation to bring the parties to an agreement. If 
such efforts to bring about an amicable settlement through mediation are yp. 
successful, the said mediator shall at once endeavor to induce the council] and 
TVA to submit their controversy to arbitration. 

“2. If arbitration is agreed to, the parties shall each appoint an arbitrator 
and the third arbitrator shall be designated by the mediator. The decision of 
a majority of said arbitrators shall be final and binding on both parties, The 
expenses of arbitration shall be borne equally by TVA and the council. fg ar. 
bitration, after being proposed by the mediator or by either party, is not accepted 


within 10 days, the mediator shall notify both the council and TVA to that effec | 


and no modification or termination of any provision of any of these schedule 
shall be made by either party for a period of 30 days from expiration of said 
10-day period.” 

We have merely outlined for you the basic facts concerning labor relations 


on transit systems, public and private. We would be glad to furnish mop | 


factual data if requested. The employees I represent are just as interested gs 
the governmental agencies, the Congress, and the people of the Nationa) 
Capital region in efficient and continuous transit service. We have trig 
to place before your committee the results of our experience not only hep 
in Washington but in other large, small, and medium sized cities throughout the 
United States, both under public and private operation. Our international unjop 
has always endorsed the principles of voluntary arbitration. Its constitutioy 


is unique in that no strike will be approved unless and until the local divigioy | 


has offered, and the employer has rejected, arbitration. More than 60 years 
of experience are the basis for the conclusion of this union that the labor problems 
in the transit industry are best best solved through collective bargaining ae. 
companied by arbitration of disputes which cannot be directly settled. 

Many private managements have reached the same conclusion as have the 
employees. Their joint conclusions have frequently been written into labor 
agreements, or have been expressed through the utilization of arbitration wher 
the agreement does not expressly call for arbitration. Public authorities haye 
drawn upon experience where transit operations have been taken over by public 
agencies and they have adopted substantially the same machinery for settling 
labor disputes. Their experience, too, demonstrates that under public ownership 
and operation collective bargaining and arbitration are essential to the con- 
tinuity and efficiency of transit operations. 

The draft bill has borrowed heavily from the experience of the transit in 
dustry, both public and private, in many ways. With respect to the handling 





of labor problems, however, the proposed legislation to implement the mass | 


transportation survey is wholly deficient. 


The Federal Government itself has provided collective bargaining machinery | 
and arbitration procedures in other activities analogous to transit operations. | 


There can be no justification for the failure to adopt here the lessons of er- 
perience. It would be contrary to the best interests of the public, of the man- 
agement of the transit authority, and of the employees to fail to establish a 
sound basis for labor relations in the transit operations which a Federal cor 
poration may be called upon to undertake. 

Moreover, if Congress were now to fail to approve collective bargaining and 
arbitration in the proposed transit operation there would be an adverse effect 
throughout the United States upon the continuation and development of these 
processes for handling transit labor problems. It is imperative that the draft 
bill be amended to provide for collective bargaining and arbitration betwee 
the transit authority and the representatives of its employees. 

As has been stated above, the Federal corporation should be required to take 
over the employees of any transit system it acquires, and should be required to 
take over the collective bargaining agreement and to observe the practices in 
connection therewith which have been followed by the acquired transit system. 
It should also be required to provide the benefits enjoyed by such employees at 
the time of acquisition. In addition, the employees should not be deprived of 
statutory benefits which they presently enjoy. It would be most unfair to de 
prive those employees of their social security, unemployment compensation, ani 
workmen’s compensation benefits. The draft bill contains no provision for 
saving these benefits for the employees. If this is not done those employees 
who are not permanently insured under the Social Security Act may lose the 
benefits of the contributions they and their employers have made in the form 
of social security tax payments, for example, and others would have the amoutt 
of their benefits seriously diluted. 
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When Congress enacted the Social Security Amendments of 1950 it took cog- 
nizance of the inequity that was done by the transfer of private transit systems 
to public operation after the enactment of the Social Security Act and prior to 
1951. (Sec. 210(1) of the Social Security Act, added by sec. 104(a) of the 1950 
amendments. ) Those amendments provided for mandatory coverage of the em- 
ployees of most such systems. In other words, in the case of transit systems 
such as Chicago and Boston which had been privately operated prior to the en- 
actment of the Social Security Act, but which came under public operation sub- 
sequently, the amendment required that, in most instances, the employees con- 
tinue to be covered under social security, and their employers and employees 
were required to continue to make contributions thereunder. ; 

Similar considerations are applicable here not only to social security but also 
to other beneficial legislation such as workmen’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment compensation. . : 

§. 3073 recognized these principles and provided that laws such as the above 
should be applicable to the employees of the authority. i ; 

Moreover, the employees should not be subject to the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, the Civil Service Act of January 16, 1883, and the Classifications Act 
of 1949. 4 ; 

There is another situation which has not been contemplated by the draft bill. 
It may be that the new rail transit lines, for example, would be operated by 
employees of the Federal authority while the rest of the transportation system 
would be operated by the private companies now operating them. Such newly 
hired employees of the Federal authority should, of course, be granted the right 
to self-organization and the right to bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing. Election machinery should be established for the selec- 
tion of bargaining representatives and the authority should be mandated to bar- 
gain with the certified collective bargaining representative of the employees. 

These are not the only respects, however, in which the proposed legislation is 
deficient in its protection of employees. It seems clear that the building of new 
rapid transit lines and new freeways and parkways on which express buses will 
operate will divert passengers from existing operations of D.C. Transit, as well 
as other transit companies operating in the area. Some employees will inevi- 
tably be displaced as a result of such diversion of passengers. Equity demands 
that employees adversely affected be granted protection against losses which are 
no fault of their own. Consequently, we recommend that any employee ad- 
versely affected: (1) be entitled to employment by the authority or any private 
operator of the new service, the operation of which has adversely affected the 
employee; and (2) that such adversely affected employee, for a period of 4 years 
from the date of the adverse effect upon him, not be placed in any worse posi- 
tion with respect to his employment. For example, he should be entitled to com- 
pensation during the protective period for the difference between what he earns 
in his new employment and what he would have earned had he been continued 
in the employment from which he was displaced. Similarly, he should not be 
placed in any worse position with respect to rules governing his working condi- 
tions. Nor should he be deprived of benefits relating to his prior employment, 
such as free transportation, pensions, hospitalization, and so forth, to the extent 
such benefits continue to be accorded other employees of his original employer. 
He should be entitled to compensation for any necessary moving expenses and 
for any loss resulting from sale of his home at less than fair value or under any 
contract to purchase a home and should be saved harmless against loss in ob- 
taining a cancellation of any unexpired lease. These principles of employee 
protection have precedents in mergers and consolidations on the railroads and 
airlines, and they should be applied to this kind of situation, too. 

There are other aspects of employee protection which require amendments to 
the preliminary draft. For example, section 7.7 provides that the Authority in 
appointing or promoting employees “shall act on the basis of merit and effi- 
ciency.” So far as the transit employees represented by this union are con- 
cerned, this is clearly an unworkable stipulation. Seniority would be entirely 
neglected. Many collective bargaining agreements provide that where qualifica- 
tions are reasonably equal seniority shall govern. Indeed, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority agreement with the Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor Council cov- 
ering hourly employees, provides, in section H, III, B, 3: 

“Selection for promotion is based on relative qualifications for the position to 
be filled. Membership in a union affiliated with the Council is a positive factor 
of merit and efficiency which is considered in determining relative qualifications 
for promotion. Among employees who have approximately equal qualifications 
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for promotion, those with greatest length of service in comparable work in Ty A 
are promoted.” 

Section 9, subdivision 8, of the draft bill provides that the Authority shall no 
grant any free passes to any individual or class of persons except after notice 
and hearing and specific approval by the Authority. Free transportation js 
presently granted to employees of D.C. Transit System, Inc., under the collectiye 
bargaining agreement, over its lines, and provisions for notices and hearings 
Seem superfluous in such a situation. 

In discussing section 6 of the proposed statute, with reference to the Cop. 
mittee on Intergovernmental Cooperation, in their analysis of the legislation, 
the authors of the draft, at page 19, suggest the Authority could invite Citizens 
and industry leaders in the National Capital region to serve on ad hoe advisory 
committees. We respectfully suggest that labor ieaders in the communnty 
ought to be included on such committees, particularly labor leaders in the 
transit industry. 

Finally, I wish to discuss the statement in the analysis, at page 23, to the 
effect that personnel of the Authority should be subject to the provisions of 5 
U.S.C. 118(p) insofar as that section refers to the right to strike. Provisions 
for arbitration necessarily couple with them the duty to refrain from striking 
The question of limiting by law the right to strike of transit employees was 
fought out on the Senate floor in the debate on 8S. 3078. 

Senator Allott had proposed an amendment to 8. 3073 which would have pro. 
vided that employees of the Authority would become subject to Public Law 330, 
which provided that no person shall accept or hold office or employment in the 
Government of the United States or any agency thereof if he participates jp 
any strike or asserts the right to strike against the Government of the United 
States or such agency. This amendment was defeated. Apparently, this history 
was overlooked. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our views. 


APPENDIX A 


ARBITRATION CLAUSE IN AGREEMENT BETWEEN D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC., AND 
DIVISION 689, AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY & MOTOR 
COACH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA 


Sec. 2. The company recognizes the association as the exclusive bargaining 
representative of all operators, construction, and maintenance employees of the 
company and, in addition, of employees employed in any or all of the classif- 
ations of depot clerks, acting depot clerks, senior division receivers, auxiliary 
senior division receivers, stock clerks, assistant stock clerks, junior stock clerks, 
garage clerks and shop clerks, terminal guards, senior fare box puliers, fare box 
pullers, assistant supervisor of fare box maintenance and fare box inspector, 
excluding supervisors, street supervisors, dispatchers, supervisor of fare box 
maintenance, professional employees and guards as defined in the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, as amended. Construction and maintenance 
employees include all employees (other than operators) whose wage rates are 
set forth in other sections of this agreement. 

Within 90 days after the execution of this agreement the company and the 
association shall negotiate a supplemental agreement covering the wages, hours, 
pensions, working conditions, and requirement of membership, if any, in the 
association of such classifications of employees, and said supplemental agree 
ment shall become a part of this agreement. Said supplemental agreement shall 
be retroactive to August 15, 1956. 

Arbitration of questions and grievances that may arise during the life of this 
agreement.—It is hereby agreed that properly accredited officers of the company 
shall meet and treat with properly accredited committees or officers of the as- 
sociation, who may be employees of the company, or general officers of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electrical Railway, & Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, on all questions and grievances that may arise during the 
life of this agreement, and should there be any questions or grievances that 
cannot be amicably adjusted by said conferences, the same shall be submitted 
to a board of arbitration composed of three persons, one to be chosen by the 
company, one to be chosen by the association, and the two thus selected to 
select a third disinterested arbitrator ; the findings of a majority of said board of 
arbitration to be final and binding on the parties hereto. Each of the partie 
hereto shall name its arbitrator within 5 days after having received written 
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notice from the other party hereto, and if either party fails to name its arbi- 
trator it shall forfeit its case. If, after a period of 10 days from the date of the 
appointment of the two arbitrators representing the association and the com- 
pany, the third arbitrator has not been ‘selected, then either arbitrator may 
request the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service to furnish a list of five 
persons from which one shall be selected to act as the third arbitrator. The 
arbitrators appointed by the parties, after the receipt of such list, shall determine 
py lot the order of elimination, and thereafter each shall in that order alter- 
nately eliminate one name until only one name results. The remaining person 
on the list shall be the third arbitrator. All the conditions in this contract 
shall remain undisturbed during the arbitration proceedings. Each of the 
parties hereto shall bear the expense of its own arbitrator and the parties 
hereto shall jointly bear the expense of the third arbitrator. 

Arbitration of future contracts.—In the event that, pursuant to section 55 of 
this agreement, either party requests changes in this agreement or requests 
termination of all or any part of this agreement and negotiations fail to result 
in an agreement between the parties, all issues in dispute shall be submitted to a 
poard of arbitration on written demand of either party. The board of arbitration 
shall be composed of five persons, one to be chosen by the company, one to be 
chosen by the association, and the two thus selected to select three disinterested 
arbitrators. The findings of a majority of said board of arbitration shall be 
final and binding on the parties hereto. Each of the parties hereto shall name 
its arbitrator within 3 days after having received written notice from the other 
party hereto, and if either party fails to name its arbitrator it shall forfeit its 
case. If, after a period of 5 days from the date of the appointment of the 2 
arbitrators representing the association and the company the 3 disinterested 
arbitrators have not been selected, then either arbitrator may request the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service to furnish a list of 11 persons from which 
the 3 arbitrators shall be selected. The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service shall be asked to furnish such list within 7 days of the receipt of the 
request. The arbitrators appointed by the parties, no later than 5 days after 
the receipt of such list, shall determine by lot the order of elimination and 
thereafter each shall in that order alternately eliminate one name until only 
three names remain. The remaining three persons on the list shall be the three 
disinterested arbitrators. A chairman of the board shall be elected by the 
poard from among the three disinterested arbitrators. All the conditions in this 
contract shall remain undisturbed during the arbitration proceedings. Each 
of the parties hereto shall bear the expense of its own arbitrator, and the parties 
hereto shall jointly bear the expenses of the three arbitrators. The findings 
of a majority of the board of arbitration shall be submitted within 90 days from 
the expiration date of the contract and shall be retroactive to the expiration 
date of the contract. 

It is further agreed that during the period covered by this contract the service 
upon and operation of the lines of this company shall not be interrupted or inter- 
fered with by either party: Provided, however, That this restriction shall not be 
applicable to the association in the event of a refusal by the company to arbitrate 
any dispute which is arbitrable under section 2 of this agreement, or in the event 
of a refusal by the company to comply with provisions of any arbitration award 
issued by a board of arbitration to which the company and the association have 
submitted a dispute. 

APPENDIX B 


ARBITRATION CLAUSE IN AGREEMENT BETWEEN CHICAGO TRANSIT AUTHORITY AND 


DIVISION 241, AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY & MOTOR 
COACH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA 


Agreement to arbitrate——It is hereby agreed that the properly accredited offi- 
cers of the authority shall meet and treat with the properly accredited officers of 
the association on all questions and grievances that may arise during the life 
of this agreement, and should there be any that cannot be amicably adjusted 
between the properly accredited officers of the authority and the properly ac- 
credited officers of the association same shall be submitted to a temporary 
board of arbitration, to be selected in the following manner: 

Selection of board.—One arbitrator shall be chosen by the authority and one 
by the representatives of the association. The two arbitrators so chosen shall 
endeavor to meet daily to select the third. 

Decision.—The three arbitrators so chosen shall then endeavor to meet daily 
for the purpose of adjusting the grievances and the decision of a majority of the 
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board, submitted in writing to the authority and the association, shall be binding 
upon both parties. 
Failure to appoint.—If either party fails to appoint its arbitrator Within §¢ 
days after arbitration is decided upon, the party so failing shall forfeit its cag 
Expense.—Each party shall bear the expense of its own arbitrator and the 
expense of the third arbitrator shall be borne equally by the parties hereto, 





APPENDIX C 


ARBITRATION CLAUSE IN AGREEMENT BETWEEN METROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHORIty 


BOSTON AND DIVISION 589, AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAIL 
WAY & MOTOR COACH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA 


The authority agrees to meet and treat with the duly accredited officers ang 


committees of the association upon all questions arising between them, and shon 
any differences arise between them which cannot be mutually adjusted, the samp | 


shall be submitted, at the request of either party, to a board of arbitration to fp 
selected in the following manner: 

One arbitrator shall be chosen by the authority, one by the association, the 
two arbitrators so chosen shall meet daily to select a third, and the three ap. 
bitrators so chosen shall then endeavor to meet daily for the puropse of adjusting 
said difference, and the decision of the majority of said board, submitted jy 
writing to the authority and the association, shall be binding upon both parties 

In the event of the failure of either party to appoint its arbitrator within 
6 days, exclusive of Sundays or holidays, after arbitration is decided upon, the 
party so failing shall forfeit its case. Each party shall bear the expense of jts 
own arbitrator and the expense of the third shall be borne equally by the parties 
hereto. 

Pending the settlement of any difference by arbitration, no strike or lockout 


shall be declared. 
APPENDIX D 


LABOR PROVISIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA ACT GRANTING PORT AUTHORITIES THE RIGHT 
TO ENGAGE IN OWNERSHIP, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF PASSENGER TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEMS IN COUNTIES OF THE SECOND CLASS 


Section 13.2. The authority, through its boards, shall deal with and enter 
into written contracts with the employees of the authority through accredited 
representatives of such employees or representatives of any labor organization 
authorized to act for such employees concerning wages, salaries, hours, working 
conditions, and pension or retirement provisions. 

In case of any labor dispute where collective bargaining does not result in 
agreement the authority shall offer to submit such dispute to arbitration by a 
board composed of three persons: One appointed by the authority, one appointed 
by the labor organization representing the employees, and a third member to be 
agree upon by the labor organization and the authority. The member selected 
by the labor organization and the authority shall act as chairman of the board. 
The determination of the majority of the board of arbitration thus established 
shall be final and binding on all matters in dispute. If, after a period of 10 
days from the date of the appointment of the two arbitrators representing the 
authority and the labor organization, the third arbitrator has not been selected, 
then either arbitrator may request the American Arbitration Association to 
furnish a list of five persons from which the third arbitrator shall be selected. 
The arbitrators appointed by the authority and the labor organization promptly 
after the receipt of such list shall determine by lot the order of elimination and 
thereafter each shall in that order alternately eliminate one name until only 
one name remains. The remaining person on the list shall be the third arbitrator. 
The term “labor dispute” shall be broadly construed and shall include any con- 
troversy concerning wages, salaries, hours, working conditions, or benefits in 
cluding health and welfare, sick leave, insurance, or pension or retirement 
provisions but not limited thereto and including any controversy concerning 
any differences or questions that may arise between the parties including but 
not limited to the making or maintaining of collective bargaining agreements 
the terms to be included in such agreements and the interpretation or application 
of such collective bargaining agreements and any grievances that may arise 
Each party shall pay one-half of the expenses of such arbitration. 

If the authority acquires an existing transportation system such of the em- 
ployees of such transportation system, except executive and administrative of 
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ors as are necessary for the operation thereof by the authority shall be trans- 

ee to and appointed as employees of the authority subject to all the rights 
es efits of this act. These employees shall be given seniority credit and sick 
Te eaeaticn insurance, and pension credits in accordance with the records 
eee agreements from the acquired transportation system. Members and 
or Ia - ries of any pension or retirement system or other benefits established 
— ‘acquired transportation system shall continue to have rights, privileges, 
~ wah obligations, and status with respect to such established system. The 
benefi “ shall assume the obligations of any transportation system acquired 
rege oagree regard to wages, salaries, hours, working conditions, sick leave, 
oy ith and welfare, and pension or retirement provisions for employees. It 
ae assume the provisions of any collective bargaining agreement between such 
acquired transportation system and the representatives of its employees. rhe 
authority and the employees, through their representatives for collective bar- 
gaining purposes, shall take whatever action may be necessary to have pension 
trust funds presently under the joint control of the acquired transportation SYs- 
tem and the participating employees through their representativ es transferred 
to the trust fund to be established, maintained, and administered jointly by the 
authority and the participating employees through their representatives. 

No employee of any acquired transportation system who is transferred to a 
position with the authority shall, by reason of such transfer, be placed in any 
worse position with respect to workmen's compensation, pension, seniority, 
wages, Sick leave, vacation, health and welfare insurance, or any other benefits 
than he enjoyed as an employee of such acquired transportation system. 

Employees who have left the employ of any acquired transportation system 
or leave the employ of the authority to enter the military service of the United 
States shall have such reemployment rights with the authority as may be granted 
under any law of the United States or the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

APPENDIX E 
[S. 30387, 84th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
* * + * * * +. 

Sec. 210. (a) The Board shall establish a system of organization to fix respon- 
sibility and promote efficiency ; establish such positions as may be necessary to 
perform the business of the Authority; define the duties of such positions; fix 
the rates of pay therefor; make appointments thereto; and require bonds to be 
given by the incumbents of such of the said positions as the Board, in its dis- 
cretion, may determine, and the Board may make provision for the payment by 
the Authority of the premiums for such bonds for such periods as the Board 
may consider desirable. The Board shall establish a personnel system inde- 
pendent of the Federal civil service system and the personnel systems govern- 
ing employment in the municipal government of the District of Columbia. and 
shall make and promulgate rules and regulations governing the conditions of 
employment of such personnel as may be employed by the Authority, including, 
but not limited to, the selection, appointment, reemployment, promotion, demo- 
tion, suspension, and dismissal of such personnel according to merit and fitness 
and without regard to political, religious, or racial considerations; the fixing of 
pay and hours of employment; the establishment of an employee grievance pro- 
cedure; and the establishment of leave, welfare, and pension privileges, subject 
to the provisions of any collective bargaining agreement then in effect or there- 
after adopted. 

The Authority shall have the power to bargain collectively with and enter 
into written contracts with the employees of the Authority through accredited 
representatives of such employees or representatives of any labor organization 
authorized to act for such employees concerning wages, salaries, hours, work- 
ing conditions, health and welfare, insurance and pension or retirement provi- 
sions: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to permit hours of 
labor in excess of those provided by law or to permit working conditions pro- 
hibited by law. In case of dispute over wages, salaries, hours, working con- 
ditions, health and welfare, insurance or pension, or retirement provisions where 
collective bargaining and mediation do not result in agreement, the Authority 
may agree to submit such dispute to a tripartite board of arbitration and shall 
agree with such accredited representatives or labor organization that the deci- 
sion of a majority of any such arbitration board shall be final and binding. 
Each party shall agree in advance to pay half of the expense of such arbitration. 
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(b) If the Authority acquires a transportation system in operation by a pubij 
utility, all of the employees in the operating and maintenance divisions of = 
transit utility and al) other employees except corporate officers with less than ten 
years’ service shall be offered transfer and appointment as employees of th 
Authority up to the maximum number of employees required, subject to all rights 
and benefits of this Act, and these employees shall be given seniority credit in 
accordance with the records and labor agreements of the transit utility. 4» 
person employed by such transit utility who is not, at the time the Authority 
acquires such utility, offered transfer and appointment as an employee of thy 
Authority shall, for a period ending August 14, 1958, have a right of senio;; 
for purposes of employment and employment benefits under the Authority in 
position comparable to the position he last occupied while employed by such 
transit utility or in any other position the duties of which he is qualifieg 4 
perform, in accordance with any collective bargaining agreement then in effay 
Employees who left the employ of such transit utility to enter the military Servies 
of the United States shall have the same rights as to the Authority, under th 
provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amendg 
as they would have had thereunder as to such transit utility. Members anj 
beneficiaries of any pension or retirement system or other benefits establish 
by that transit utility shall continue to have the rights, privileges, benefits, ghj. | 
gations, and status with respect to such established system. There shall | | 
established and maintained by the Authority a sound pension and retiremey 
system adequate to provide for all payments when due under such establish 
system or as it may be modified from time to time by agreement or arbitratioy 
The Authority and the employees through their representatives for collective 
bargaining purposes shall take whatever action may be necessary to have th 
pension trust funds, presently under the joint control of the transit utility an 
the participating employees through their representatives, transferred to the 
trust fund to be established, maintained, and administered jointly by the Ap. 
thority and the participating employees through their representatives. Provision 
shall be made by the Authority for all officers and employees of the Authority 
appointed pursuant to this Act to become, subject to reasonable rules and regula. | 
tions, members or beneficiaries of the pension or retirement system with uniforn | 
rights, privileges, obligations, and status as to the class in which such officers 
and employees belong. The terms, conditions, and provisions of any pension 
or retirement system or of any amendment or modification thereof affecting | 
employees who are members of any labor organization may be established, 
amended, or modified by agreement or arbitration with such labor organization ! 

(c) The employees of the Authority shall, notwithstanding any other provisios | 
of law, be subject to the following laws and parts of laws: | 

(1) Section 9 of the Universal Military Training and Service Act (f} 
Stat. 604), as amended (50 U.S.C. App., sees. 451 and the following), ani! 
related statutes affecting the reemployment rights of persons entering th | 
Armed Forces of the United States ; 

(2) Title II of the Social Security Act, as amended, and the related 
provisions of the Federal Insurance Contributions Act (Internal Revente 
Code of 1954, chapter 21), as amended ; } 

(3) Section 6 of the Act approved May 10, 1916 (39 Stat. 66, 120), a 
amended (5 U.S.C. sees. 58 and 59), relating to double salaries; 

(4) Section 212 of the Act approved June 30, 1982 (47 Stat. 406), as 
amended (5 U.S.C. sec. 59a), relating to the retired pay of members of the 
Armed Forces ; 

(5) The second sentence of section 2 of the Act approved July 31, 18 
(28 Stat. 205), as amended (5 U.S.C. sec. 62), relating to dual employment; 

(6) The Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act @ 
March 4, 1927 (44 Stat. 1424), as amended and extended (33 U.S.C., sec 
901-945, 947-950; title 36, chapter 5, D.C. Code, 1951 edition) ; 

(7) The District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act (49 Stat 
946), as amended ; 

(8) The Federal Unemployment Tax Act (Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
chapter 23), as amended. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the employees of the At 
thority shall not be subject to the following laws: 

(1) The Civil Service Act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stat. 403), as amended; 

(2) The Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 (68 Sta 
736), as amended ; 
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(3) The Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 468), as 
amended ; 

(4) The Classification Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 954), as amended ; 

(5) The Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 295), as amended ; 

(6) The Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 679), as amended ; 

(7) The Act entitled “An Act to provide certain employment benefits for 
employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes”, approved 
September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1105), as amended; 

(8) The Performance Rating Act of 1950, approved September 30, 1950 (64 

t.1098) ; 
wag The Veterans Preference Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 387), as amended. 

(e) (1) Subparagraph 1(b)(5)(E) of the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act (49 Stat. 946), as amended (sec. 46-301, D.C. Code, 
1951 edition) is amended by inserting immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “: And provided further, That this subparagraph 
(E) shall not apply to the employees of the Washington Metropolitan Transit 
Authority, which for the purposes of this Act shall be deemed to be a covered 

fr. 
oe) Section 3306 of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act (Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, chapter 23), as amended, is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof a new subsection “(o)” reading as follows: 

“(0) EMPLOYEES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHOR- 
1ry.—For the purposes of this chapter, and notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of paragraph (7) of subsection (c) hereof, the term ‘employment’ 
shall include service in the employ of the Washington Metropolitan 
Transit Authority, and the Board of Directors of such Authority, as 
the employer of individuals whose service constitutes employment by 
reason of this subsection, is authorized and directed to comply with the 
provisions of this chapter 23.” 

(f) The Authority is authorized to borrow, and the United States Govern- 
ment or any department or agency thereof and the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia are authorized to lend to the Authority, the services 
of United States or District of Columbia employees.. The Authority shall reim- 
purse the United States or the District of Columbia for such services. Any such 
reimbursement shall be credited to the appropriation from which is paid the 
compensation of any person whose services may be borrowed by the Authority. 

(g) As used in subsections (c) and (d) of this section, the word “employees” 
includes officers, but does not include members of the Board of Directors. 


APPPNDIX F 


EXCERPT FROM DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, DEPARTMENTAL 
MANUAL 


(Part 376, Labor Relations, 376.2.8 Negotiated Labor-Management Agreements) 


Basic Labor Agreements.—The certification of an accredited employee repre- 
sentative, under the procedures described in preceding paragraphs, lays the 
groundwork for the negotiation of a basic labor agreement. In general, the final 
document agreed upon should establish the principles and procedures for the 
determination of fair and reasonable labor standards, provide for the prompt 
settlement of all differences between employees and management, and provide 
for the development of systematic labor-management cooperation for mutual 
benefit and public interest. It should be clearly understood that the agreement 
is between management and all of the employees covered, operating through 
their designated representatives. Specifically, all basic agreements shall con- 
tain the provisions described briefly as follows: 

(a) An identification of the parties to the agreement, administrative and 
operational coverage of the bargaining unit and the employees affected, a 
citation of the Department of the Interior’s governing labor policy and regu- 
lations as set forth in this manual, and any other legal authorities, policies, 
or regulations which may be relevant. 

(b) A statement of the principles, policies and purposes of the agreement, 
including a recognition of the paramount position of applicable Federal 
laws, Executive orders, secretarial instructions or directives, and related 
policies and regulations, and the public interest, involved in the orderly, 
efficient, and continuous progress of Department of the Interior operations. 
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(c) A statement as to the scope, duration, and extent of the agreement 
including provisions for the renewal and amendment of its provisions, 

(d) A stipulation that the employees covered by the agreement are not 
free to strike or to interfere in any way in the orderly performance of the 
work of the Department. 

(e) A provision that bureau officials will not make unilateral changes jp 
the terms of any labor agreements, pending the settlement of outstanding 
differences through mutually agreeable procedures ; and that changes which 
may be required by paramount statutes, Executive orders or secretarig| 
instructions shall be promptly brought to the attention of the appropriate 
employee representatives. 

(f) Procedures for the negotiation of rates of base compensation, over. 
time rates, shift differentials, and other premium rates and related matters, 

(g) Provisions for the settlement of grievances, disputes, and disagree. 
ments, and for mediation and arbitration. 

(h) The establishment of committees, boards, or cooperative groups to 
foster and improve union-management-employee cooperation. 

(i) Provision for the exercise of final authority in the Office of the Seere. 
tary on basic labor agreements, their amendment or termination, and on 
arbitration awards and recommendations. 

Existing basic labor agreements shall be brought into conformance with 
the requirements of the preceding subparagraphs through negotiations be. 
tween management officials and employee representatives during regularly 
scheduled negotiating conferences. The items listed in the preceding sub- 
paragraphs do not preclude the addition of other provisions to the basic 
labor agreement if considered desirable by the negotiating committees. 

The CuHarrMAn. Our next witness will be Mr. Bartholomew. 

Weare very happy to have you with us again, as you have been day 
by day during the course of these hearings, Mr. Bartholomew. 

Yesterday we heard a few things said about the transportation plan 
and report, and consistent with our policy of having everyone being 
able to get a full say, and of having a complete and full hearing, we 
are happy to have you make any further statement you care to at 
this time so that the committee may have it before it for proper 


consideration. 


STATEMENT OF HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW—Resumed 


Mr. BarrHotomew. Thank you, Senator. 

I am appearing here briefly this morning to reply to the statement 
made yesterday during the time that the D.C. Transit System appeared 
as a witness and implied that there had been no source of contact 
between the survey and that company. 

We would like to have the record show that this is not a true state- 
ment by Mr. Chalk. 

After learning of Mr. Chalk’s statement yesterday I made a hasty 
check of our records as to the veracity of his statement. 

At the beginning of the study on transportation in 1955 I personally 
instructed Mr. Hoover to confer with the Capital Transit Co., which 
was then the operating company, which he reported to me he had done 
and would continue to do. 

You may recall that Mr. Chalk did not come into this transit picture 
until approximately 114 years after this study started. 

Now, records do not always give the complete history of negotia- 
tion, but here are what we found last evening with respect to the ree- 
ords, what the records show on interchange of discussions and ideas 
with the D.C. Transit Co. and its successor, the D.C. Transit System. 
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In January of 1956 there was a conference between Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Nutwell of D.C. Transit. That apparently was in response to my 
instructions to Mr. Hoover. _ 

In December of 1957 Mr. Goad and Mr. Christman of D.C. Transit 
conferred with Mr. Hoover and Mr. Conrad of our staff. 

On April 24, 1958, there was a meeting with Mr. O. Roy Chalk at the 
District Building, Mr. McLaughlin’s office, with Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Watt, and Mr. Ong, one of our consultants. That was when Mr. Chalk 
first had come into the picture. 

Two months later, on June 1, 1958, Mr. Chalk and Mr. Hoover had 
a conference on monorail operations between the downtown district 
and the Pentagon. 

The same month, June 12, 1958, Mr. Goad and Mr. Hoover had a 
conference. 

One month later in July, on July 25, 1958, Mr. William S. Lamb 
and Mr. Robert Keith, who is our assistant director and traffic en- 
gineer on the plan, also had a conference. 

On September 4, and this is very interesting, on September 4, Mr. 
0. Roy Chalk met with the National Capital Planning Commission. 
At that time Mr. Chalk presented some plans for sort of a surface 
rapid transit line from the Silver Spring area to the Southwest. But 
his interest seemed to be chiefly in a plan for the rebuilding of the 
waterfront in the Southwest area. 

This next is particularly significant. Shortly after the completion 
of our studies, when we were in a position to talk about them, on 
February 17, 1959, that is almost 6 months before our report was pub- 
lished, a conference was held between our staff, Mr. Harry T. Smyth, 
Mr. Sam Hatfield, Robert A, Dunniger, Joseph McLaughlin, and 
Ray Russell. 

Those are the five men from the D.C. Transit that, I believe, Mr. 
Chalk relies upon for his ideas and discussions of these matters, policy 
questions. 

At that time we invited their comments and suggestions. We have 
had no reply. 

The Cuarrman. What is the date of that conference again ? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. That was on February 17, 1959. 

The Cuamman. Of this year? 

Mr. Barrnotomew. Yes, about 5 or 6 months before our report was 
published. 

Statements made yesterday, we believe, are quite unfair in this 
situation. 

The Capital Transit Co., predecessor to the present company, pro- 
vided us with considerable invaluable statistics and operating infor- 
mation during the first 16 months of the survey. 

When D.C. Transit Co. began operations we continued to receive 

data from their staff. 
_ In return, we provided the present Transit Co. with considerable 
information regarding present travel statistics, which had been col- 
lected by the area highway departments, and made available to us for 
our survey. 

We also made available to them all of our statistics of future travel. 

If Mr. Chalk is not aware of this, he is not aware of what is going 
on or what has gone on, within his own staff. 


48375—60-—_49 
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I would like to call your attention particularly to this statement, 
You will note that the monorail plan submitted by D.C. Transit 
System follows almost identical routes of the railroad transit lines 
submitted in our plan, and two others which follow two rapid transit 
bus lines in our plan. 

We know definitely that their men came in and made use of, and 
there was available to them, all of our future estimates of traffic, a 
very voluminous study which was pr epared by Wilbur R. Smith & 
Associates. 

During the life of the Capital Transit Co. our officials consulted 
with their management on a number of occasions. 

Some 8 months after D.C. Transit Co. began operations, Mr, 
Hoover, then our project director, invited Mr. Chalk to visit our 
office and become familiar with our whole program. 

One year later, just before your hearings in May 1958, Mr. Chalk 
asked to come to our office and discuss his early monorail plans. 

A meeting was held several weeks later, and our own program was 
explained to him, together with a discussion of his monorail ideas. 

I might point out that D.C. Transit’s present monorail plans are 
considerably different from those he first discussed. In other words, 
he has changed his monorail plans during the course of this work. 

I would also like to remind the committee that we made what we 
considered to be a very special effort to better understanding of the 
transit industry needs by having three of the seven members of our 
survey steering committee from the public utilities agencies of the 
metropolitan area. 

Perhaps you are familiar with that, but I would like to call attention 
to the fact that on our steering committee we had three representa- 
tives, one each from the Pi iblic Utilities Commissions of Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 

So that there was complete communication in every way with any 
source of information on which there was any data to be had, or ¢ any- 
thing to be learned. 

Now, last evening I attempted, or Mr. Keith attempted, to contact 
Mr. Hoover, but we were unable to reach him. 

TI did contact Mr. Watt, who succeeded Mr. Hoover as director of the 
mass transportation survey, and this morning, at my request, he sent 
me this telegram : 

In answer to your question whether mass transportation staff had ever been 
in contact with D.C. Transit or O. Roy Chalk during the preparation of the 
transportation plan, the answer is a definite yes. Meetings were held with 
representatives from both Capital Transit and D.C. Transit both to inform them 
and to get data. The gentleman who was formerly the operating vice president 
and later went with Universal Corp. was in a number of times. Mr. Hoover can 
give you his name. Mr. Goad furnished valuable data on existing routes, sched- 
ules, and headways, as well as the results of an on-and-off survey. Messrs. Hyde 
and Ong, two of our consultants of the board of experts, met with the operating 
level people frequently as they had had past associations with them. 

Mr. Hoover met with them, as well as men from the Virginia lines, in getting 
existing data. After D.C. Transit was organized, O. Roy Chalk was invited to 
meet with staff to review the program. On Thursday, June 5, 1958— 


that is 1 year before our plan was completed— 


Mr. Chalk met with staff in Interior Building from 10 a.m. to approximately 
noon, at which time the full plan was discussed and he was shown all the ex- 
hibits. The role of local transit in relation to the trunk system was explained. 
Mr. Chalk mentioned his interest in monorail, both in respect to Friendship 
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Airport and Southwest Washington at this meeting. Mr. Hoover explained to 
him the engineers’ analysis of monorail relating to the study, with emphasis on 
cost in construction. Please let me know if I can be of any further assistance. 


Paut C. Warr. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that disposes completely of this statement 
which we consider to be unfortunate and untrue. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartholomew, and we 
are glad to have the record corrected accordingly. 

Congr essman Broyhill? 

Representative Broyuitu. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Bar- 
tholomew, that it was stated i in Mr. Watt’s telegram that you had made 
contact w ith the Vir ginia companies ? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Yes; that is what it says here. 

I do not have—I did not look up the record as to what conferences 
may have been held or who did it. We would have to get that infor- 
mation from Mr. Hoover or Mr. Watt. We will be very glad to do it, 
if you wish. 

Representative Broyuiti. Yes. Will you do that and make that 
available for the record ? 

Mr. BarrHoLtomew. Yes, we will do that; yes, we will leave that. 

The Cuairman. Not only leave the telegrs am, but, in response to 
Congressman Broyhill’s question, will you ‘furnish for the record as 
much detail as you can as to when and where and with whom you met 
from the Virginia bus companies ? 

Mr. Barrnotomew. Yes, sir. 

Representative Broynitu. Also the railroad companies, Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, because they have testified here as to the possibility of their 
lines, utilization of their lines being of help in this problem. 

You feel that your people, your staff, were thoroughly familiar with 
the problems and the operating difficulties of the existing companies 
here in preparing their report ? 

Mr. Barruotomew. Mr. Broyhill, they were completely, intimately 
familiar with all phases of the mass transportation study. 

Mr. Hoover is one of the well-known, best-known people in the 
transportation — He had something to do with both the Phila- 
delphia and the San Francisco studies. 

He has been in transportation all his life, and I am sure it would 
have been beyond his thinking not to have secured all of the data that 
were available. 

I would like to add one thing more to the record on this, and that is 
that near the beginning of this study the District government employed 
an engineer also to work on this study, and he worked completely 
with us, and we with him during the entire survey. His name was Mr. 
Sonnenberg, and I recall that we relied considerably on him for the 
busline and similar data which, of course, were relatively less volumi- 
nous than that of the Capital Transit Co. 

But I will be pleased to get a statement from Mr. Sonnenberg, as 
well as from Mr. Hoover, on what was done with both the buslines and 
the railroad companies. 

Representative Broynim.. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartholomew. 

Mr. Barrnotromew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. Our next witness is Mr. Ted Sonnenberg. 
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STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA STATE SENATOR CHARLES R. FENWICK, 
CHAIRMAN, TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON MET. 
ROPOLITAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE, AS PRESENTED BY ARTHUR 
T. SONNENBERG, SECRETARY, TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. Sonnenberc. If the committee please, I am here solely for the 
purpose of introducing a statement by Senator Charles R. Fenw ick, 
who is chairman of the Transportation Committee of the W ashington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference. 

Tam the secretary of that committee, and it is not necessary, I think, 
in an effort to save the committee’s time for me to read the entire 
statement, but I would just like to have it inserted in the record at 
this point as Senator Fenwick’s statement, including the resolution 
which is appended to the last page. 

I might note in very brief order a few of the high points of this. I 
think it would take me something less than 5 minutes to do it. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. SonNENBERG. I would like to note that the Washington Metro- 
politan Regional Conference is a voluntary organization consisting of 
all of the membe rs of the governing bodies of the cities and counties 
of the Washington metropolitan area, with additional representation 
from the legislative bodies of both Virginia and Maryland, and the 
House and Senate District Committees. 

Its purpose is to exchange information on local problems, to pro- 
mote a feeling of harmony and cooperation among the various political 
jurisdictions in the area, and to seek mutually satisfactory solutions of 
the problems which effect all of the communities in the area. 

The regional conference has the feeling that though this transporta- 
tion problem is a sweeping one which will require a far-reaching solu- 
tion, many of the problems are local in nature, and insofar as possible 
they should be settled by the political subdivisions involved rather than 
by a Federal commission. 

For that reason, the regional conference in the unanimous action has 
urged Congress to take all necessary steps to make the interstate reg- 
ulatory compact, which has already passed Virginia and Maryland, 
available to the area. 

The conference favors either the passage of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 135 or the enactment of House Joint Resolution 402, with modifi- 
cations which were discussed at hearings held before the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

The conference also feels that this compact has certain advantages 
of itsown. For the first time in history, in the history of transit reg- 
ulation, an organization is being created which has as its objective the 
alleviation of traflic congestion Yand the speeding of transit time. 

For the first time also an advisory board would be created which 
would bring together in a single organization all of the agencies of 
government in the area which are concerned with the movement of 
vehicles and persons, and would impose upon that group the obliga- 
tion to improve the street conditions under which transit operates. 

The regional conference does not feel that the regulatory compact 
by itself would or could solve all of the problems which this commis- 
sion is studying. 
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It does feel, however, that it is a necessary first step to the solution 
of this problem, many aspects of which are local, and it would provide 
for the local jurisdictions valuable experience in working together to 
solve a common problem. I think that is the basis of the statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Sonnenberg. The re- 
port and resolution will be included in the record. 

(The prepared statement and attachments follow :) 


STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA STATE SENATOR CHARLES R. FENWICK, CHAIRMAN, TRANS- 
PORTATION COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 

Iam very pleused to have the opportunity to appear before this distinguished 
committee and discuss the mass transportation plan for the National Capital 
region. The problem of public transportation in the metropolitan area has been 
the subject of study and discussion for many years, so that with increased popu- 
lation, more private automobiles on our highways, and fewer people using mass 
public transportation, the problem is now acute. The problems with which we 
are confronted are, however, largely local in nature and should be settled, so far 
as possible, at the State level by the political subdivisions involved, rather than 
by a Federal commission. 

The first legislative recommendation made by the transportation survey is for 
the approval by Congress of the Washington metropolitan area transit regulatory 
compact. This compact, which would be limited to the regulation of bus and taxi 
transportation for the District of Columbia and surrounding metropolitan area, 
has already been enacted by the general assemblies of Virginia and Maryland. 
Congressional ratification could be accomplished by the passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 135, or by the enactment of House Joint Resolution 402 with certain 
modifications which were discussed at hearings held by the House Judiciary 
Committee on August 26, 1959. 

My purpose in appearing before this joint committee is to present a resolution 
of the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference. The 47-member regional 
conference is a voluntary organization composed of all members of the governing 
bodies of the cities and counties making up the Washington metropolitan area 
plus representation from both legislative assemblies of Maryland, Virginia and 
the Congress of the United States. The purposes of the conference are to ex- 
change information on local problems, to promote a feeling of harmony and 
cooperation among the various political jurisdictions comprising the Washington 
metropolitan area, and to seek mutually satisfactory solutions of those problems 
affecting all communities within the area. 

The Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference, in a unanimous action, 
urges that Congress proceed quickly to take all necessary steps to make this 
compact available to the three jurisdictions involved. It is something that can 
be done now, whereas, the overall mass transportation plan will require some 
years for its fulfillment. Adoption of the compact would constitute a logical 
first step toward a solution of these difficult local public transportation problems. 
A copy of the conference resolution is appended as the final page of my state- 
ment to this joint commission. I should like it to be included in the record of 
these proceedings as part of my remarks to this committee. 

The compact should be of general benefit to all transit companies operating 
in the metropolitan area. The compact recognizes that metropolitan transit 
requires more than regulation, it needs assistance of government. For the first 
time in the history of traffic regulation the compact law has as its objective the 
alleviation of traffic congestion and the speeding of transit traffic time. This 
compact, through an advisory board, brings together in a single organization 
all the agencies of government in the area concerned with the movement of 
vehicles and persons and imposes upon them the obligation to improve the street 
conditions under which transit operates. 

The creation of the compact commission substitutes one regulatory agency for 
four existing under the present scheme of regulation. Practically all transit 
companies operating in this area are presently subject to two agencies and under 
the compact would be subject to only one. 

_The present legislation, although first adopted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia, represents the joint effort and considered thinking of all three political 
jurisdictions as expressed by the bodies called upon to administer transportation 
in the respective political subdivisions. This legislation was negotiated by the 
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joint commission and could not have been prepared or enacted had it not been 
for the splendid cooperation and assistance furnished by the representatives of 
Maryland, the District of Columbia and Virginia. 

At the outset, I would like to frankly say to the committee that this compact 
legislation, which was enacted by the 1958 General Assembly of Virginia anq 
can be identified as (Virginia) senate bill 326, admittedly is not the answer to 
all of our problems. It is merely a first step which should serve to improve one 
phase of our transportation problems. It is believed that by setting up such a 
compact for the specific purpose of regulation with safeguard afforded the 
signatories, greater confidence can be developed between the political subdivisions 
involved and can become the basis for complete settlement of the other transit 
problems. 

The proposed compact creates the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission limited to the District of Columbia, the cities of Alexandria and 
Falls Church and the counties of Arlington and Fairfax in Virginia, and the 
counties of Montgomery and Prince Georges in the State of Maryland. 

The commission is to be composed of three members, one member each to be 
appointed by the Governors of Virginia and Maryland and by the Board of Com. 
missioners of the District of Columbia, from that agency of each signatory 
having jurisdiction over the regulation of mass transit within each such juris. 
diction. Under this arrangement, one member from the Corporation Commis. 
sion of Virginia, one member from the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia and one member from the Public Service Corporation of Mary- 
land would comprise the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Commission, 
Such an arrangement would have the advantage of closely coordinating the 
State problems with the metropolitan problems. The commissioner from each 
jurisdiction would, in reality, be wearing “two hats’—that of the metropolitan 
commission and his own State commission. 

The expenses of the commission are to be borne by the signatories based on 
the population of each signatory within the metropolitan district. 

In addition to the commission, there will be a traffic and highway board com- 
posed of the chairman of the commission and the heads of the traffic and high- 
way departments of each of the signatories of the counties and cities encom- 
passed within the metropolitan district, a representative of the National Capital 
Planning Commission, a representative of the National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council and a representative of each local and regional planning com- 
mission within the district. The board shall serve the compact commission solely 
in 2n advisory capacity. Such a board, it is felt, although only advisory, can 
be of great assistance in making recommendations to the commission in connee- 
tion with the selection and use of streets for transit routing and the require- 
ments for transit service throughout the metropolitan district, particularly as 
to means and methods of shortening transit traffic times. 

The compact becomes effective 90 days after its adoption by the signatories 
and consent thereto by the Congress of the United States. Any signatories may 
withdraw from the compact upon 1 year’s written notice to that effect to the 
other signatories. Upon the termination of the compact. the jurisdiction over 
the matters and persons covered by the compact will revert to the signatories 
and the Federal Government as their respective interests may arrear and it is 
contemplated that the applicable laws of the signatories and the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be reactivated without further legislation. This is possible, since it 
is only proposed to suspend the jurisdiction of the signatories »nd the Federal 
Government during the period of the compact. Legislation will have to be en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States suspending its jurisdiction in addition 
to ratifying the compact, whereas, the passage of the compact legislation in 
Maryland and Virginia will suffice. 

The proposed compact is limited to transportation for hire by any carrier of 
persons between any points in the metropolitan district and to the persons en 
gaged in rendering or performing such transportation service with certain ex- 
ceptions set out under title 2, article XII, section 1. The principal exception is 
transportation solely within the Commonwealth of Virginia and to the activities 
of persons engaged in such transportation. The reason for this is that, under 
the Virginia constitution, regulation of all transportation completely intrastate 
is conferred by the Virginia constitution on the State Corporation Commission 
of that commonwealth and it would require a constitutional amendment to make 
a change. This exception becomes of little importance when it is found that 
only a very minor amount of transportation in the Virginia area is wholly 
intrastate. 
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The compact specifically gives to the Commission control of taxicabs and other 
yehicles having a seating capacity of eight passengers or less in addition to the 
driver, but only as to rates or charges for transportation from one signatory to 
another within the confines of the metropolitan district and requirement for 
minimum insurance coverage. At present none of the signatories or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have jurisdiction over the operations of such taxi- 
cabs between the signatories. 2 ae oe 

The authority of the compact commission takes the form of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity covering routes and services. Those carriers 
engaged in transportation on the effective date of this act shall be issued a 
certificate without requiring further proof that public convenience and necessity 
will be served by such operation, provided such application is made to the com- 
mission within 90 days after the effective date of the act. Any new application 
for a certificate shall be passed on by the commission. 

The compact legislation requires that each carrier shall file with the Commis- 
sion and print and keep open to publie inspection schedules of fares, regulations, 
and practices. q 

Any carrier may establish through routes and joint fares with any other car- 
rier subject to the provisions of this act. 

The commission shall make an annual report to the Governor of Virginia and 
the Governor of Maryland and the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia as soon as practicable after the Ist day of January of each year which 
shall contain, in addition to the report of the work performed under this act, such 
other information and recommendations concerning passenger transportation 
within the metropolitan district as the commission deems advisable. 

The fact that representatives of the compact commission would also be mem- 
pers of the State regulatory bodies would tend to provide close coordination 
between all phases of operation. 

CONCLUSION 


After more than 2 years consideration by the joint study commission, it was 
concluded that the compact approach had the best chance for success. Funda- 
mentally it is a local problem that could best be handled at the State level by 
representatives of the political jurisdictions involved. That this conclusion 
was correct is demonstrated by the fact that the Legislature of Virginia, without 
a dissenting vote, passed the compact legislation, whereas, in the past, represent- 
atives from Virginia have opposed any type of Federal commission. It is my 
opinion that if the transit problem is to have the support of Maryland and 
Virginia, it will have to be from the compact approach. 

It is felt that, in view of the far-reaching implications and application of the 
overall mass transportation study which cannot be realized for sometime to 
come, a start can be made in a limited way by passage of the compact legislation. 
The importance of this action is attested to by the fact that the mass transporta- 
tion plan, as recommended to the President and the Congress by the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional Planning 
Council, urges enactment of the proposed compact as the first step in the solution 
of the overall transportation problem. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the District of Columbia and the adjacent suburban areas of the 
State of Maryland and the Commonwealth of Virginia constitute a highly de 
veloped and integrated metropolitan area, and its economic well-being and the 
comfort and welfare of the citizens thereof require free and easy movement of 
persons and vehicles within the area ; and 

Whereas the movement of persons and vehicles within the metropolitan area 
is being hampered by traffic congestion in all sections of the metropolitan area 
and by the lack of adequately coordinated mass transit facilities, which occasion 
great economic loss; and 


Whereas such conditions will only be aggravated by the continued growth of 
the metropolitan area ; and 

Whereas such conditions stem in part from the fact that responsibility for 
dealing with the problems involved is divided among the District of Columbia, 
State of Maryland, Commonwealth of Virginia, and Federal Government, and 
from the lack of an areawide basic policy on the movement of persons and 
vehicles; and 

Whereas the regulation of transit on a coordinated basis throughout the areas 
without regard to political and legal jurisdictional boundaries through the co- 
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operation of the States of Maryland and Virginia and the District of Columbia 
by and through a common agency, with the advice and assistance of all agencies 
of local government whose activities affect the movement of persons and vehicles 
is a proper and necessary step looking toward the alleviation of transit anq 
traffic problems in the metropolitan area ; and 

Whereas the Commonwealth of Virginia and the State of Maryland have, by 
actions of their respective legislatures, enacted legislation to provide for the eo 
ordinated regulation of transit throughout the metropolitan area by compact be. 
tween the States and the District of Columbia: now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference urges the 
Congress of the United States to take early action to enact legislation for the 
District of Columbia creating a Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Regula. 
tion Commission and to give its consent to the joint compact of Virginia, Mary. 
land, and the District of Columbia establishing such a commission. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Darwin Stolzenbach. 

atk tell me whether I pronounced that name correctly. 

Mr. Srotzenspacn. Why, you did, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you identify those with you, please? 


STATEMENT OF DARWIN STOLZENBACH, ON BEHALF OF THE 
INTERFEDERATION COUNCIL OF THE GREATER WASHINGTON 
AREA, ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD WILCOX AND FRED GAST 


Mr. Srouzenpacnu. The chairman of the Interfederation Council of 
the Greater Washington Metropolitan Area, Mr. Kingsbury, has des- 
ignated Mr. Edward Wilcox of the District of Columbia on my left 
and Mr. Fred Gast of Prince Georges County on my right and myself 
to represent the council at this hearing. 

The CHatrMAN. Very well. 

Mr. Srotzensacn. The Interfederation Council of the Greater 
Washington Area is composed of delegates from the civic federations 
of six jurisdictions in the National C apital region—the District of 
Columbia, Arlington County, Fairfax County, Montgomery County, 
Prince Georges County, and Prince William County. 

These six federations in turn comprise delegates from 361 local 
citizens organizations. It is the only body of its ‘kind that can, in any 
sense, be said to represent the entire citizenry of the region. 

Recognizing the importance of the mass transporti tion survey, the 
council appointed a special committee of 25 members. This com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, worked from July into October, 
reviewing and discussing the voluminous “expert” studies that were 
released by the mass transportation survey staff and by your committee 
on this subject. 

The report and recommendations of this special committee were 
adopted unanimously by the council on October 19. Copies of this 
report have already been made available to the staff of the joint 
committee. 

I would like at this time to request that the council’s report be 
incorporated into the record of this hearing as a portion of my 
testimony. 

The CrarrmMan. That will be the order. The resolution report of 
the interfederation council—this is the one dated October 19—is that 
correct, Mr. Stolzenbach ?—1959, will be incorporated in full at this 
point in the remarks. 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


INTERFEDERATION COUNCIL OF THE GREATER WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


RESOLUTION AND REPORT ON THE MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


The attached resolution and report of the special committee on the mass 
transportation survey were adopted by the interfederation council at its regu- 
lar meeting of October 19, 1959. 


(Mrs.) Ipa LEE SLINEy, Secretary. 
RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas the Interfederation Council of the Greater Washington Metropolitan 
Area recognizes the subject of mass transportation for the region to be a grave 
and important topic of urgent concern ; and 

Whereas in consequence of the significance of the problem and the recent com- 
pletion and publication of results of the Washington mass transportation survey, 
the council, with the aid of a special committee, has studied the survey report and 
supporting technical studies in light of the community needs and the desires as we 
understand and represent them: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Interfederation Council of the Greater Washington Metro- 
politan Area 

i. Adopts the attached report on the mass transportation survey report of 1959, 
and endorses its recommendations ; 

2. Empowers and directs the chairman to designate one or more representatives 
to present the interfederation council report, and testify on it, before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, or before other 
appropriate bodies ; 

8. Refers the interfederation council report to each of the member federations 
with a strong request that each federation give full consideration to the topic, 
using the interfederation council report as appropriate and augmenting it; that 
the federations encourage wide discussion and deliberation within their con- 
stituent bodies and other public forums in their geographic areas (rereferring 
the interfederation council report for consideration by the constituent civic 
associations, if that is deemed desirable); and that the federations express 
independently their own positions in the forthcoming hearings: 

4, Commends the Congress, the NCPC and NCRPC, and the mass transporta- 
tion survey staff and consultants, for focusing attention on the urgent problem 
of mass transportation for Washington, outlining the elements for progress in 
providing a mass transportation system for Washington, and stimulating wide 
public interest and information which should contribute to sound public policy 
deliberations. 





Report OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE To Stupy THE MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 
REPORT 


I, The broad significance of the mass transportation survey report 


1. The report is a planning document, prepared by the official planning agencies 
of the region under a directive from the Congress of the United States. It has 
taken 4 years to complete at an estimated cost of about $800,000. It is the most 
comprehensive and most ambitious single planning effort ever undertaken for 
the region. 

2. In spite of its unique character, cost, and the time required for its execu- 
tion, the report cannot be regarded as a complete blueprint for the action 
required to give the region a satisfactory transportation system. Several of the 
Nation’s leading metropolitan areas have currently underway similar projects 
that will entail more extensive investigation than did this one for the Nation’s 
Capital. Further and continuing study, research, and engineering analysis are 
needed before a practical plan, suitable for action, can become established. 

8. The chief significance of the report lies in the fact that it sets forth the 
board dimensions of the transport problem in the region, provides a factual 
basis for viewing alternative solutions, and urges a course of action that can be 
considered by the public and the several local, State, and Federal governing 
bodies concerned. It points the way for escape from the impasse on the trans- 
portation problems that has existed so long. 
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4. Specifically, the report demonstrates: the existence of a regional problem 
that calls for a regional solution financed on a regional basis; that it is urgent to 
get on with the business of finding a solution. Because of population growth and 
increased demand for transportation, the region has outgrown its existing 
facilities for intraurban movement. As a result, congestion on highways and 
streets already impedes traffic to a degree that can be considered detrimenta] 
to the orderly growth and development of the region. Many of the region’s 
residents are already without access to convenient and efficient means of trangs- 
portation for the trips that they are required to make for getting to work, 
business, shopping, and recreation. These conditions promise to get much worse 
unless corrective action is taken in time. 

5. Because of the existence of a multiplicity of governing jurisdictions in the 
region, and because of the fact that a rational transportation system must cross 
the boundaries of these jurisdictions, the public cannot expect the required kind 
of solution to spring from the several governing bodies acting independently. 

6. The report further reveals the scale of cost to provide transportation ser- 
vice and facilities to meet expected future needs. The figure of about $2.5 billion 
(actually about $1.5 billion additional over the cost of existing highway pro- 
grams) is given as the cost of capital expenses for one proposed system. This 
figure must be regarded as an order-of-magnitude estimate. It should be viewed 
in perspective, as representing a public investment that will be amortized over 
a period of possibly 40 to 50 years. The daily per capita cost over a 20-year 
period, excluding amortization, would range between 4.9 and 9.4 cents, depend- 
ing upon the population of the region and the share of total highway construc- 
tion costs realized from the Federal and State highway programs. Its impact 
can be assessed only in terms of a more specific schedule of construction and of 
detailed financing policies that yet remain to be developed. A proper evaluation 
of the worth of any such proposed plan must include consideration of the social 
and economic costs that would accrue to the region if nothing were done. 


IIT. Comments on the main assumptions and method of the report 


1. The range of prediction of total population growth for the region appears 
to provide a reasonable basis for the estimates of future traffic demand. 

2. The assumptions on the likely land use pattern for 1980 represent essen- 
tially a projection of current land use policies into the future. To the extent 
that this is the case, a continuation of existing trends in the development of 
both the central city and the suburbs is implied. This approach to the problem 
requires modification if a public policy designed to arrest the flight-to-the 
suburbs trend is adopted. Many citizens would like to see the Nation’s Capital 
restored to its former condition as an essentially uncluttered residential city. 

3. The report thus implies a certain concept of the future character of the 
region, and gives some attention to the important objectives of fostering the 
efficient transaction of Federal activities and of recognizing the region as “the 
Symbolic center” of a great democratic society. However, the report does not 
show specifically how the proposed plan is in fact related to these objectives. 

4. Regardless of what initial pattern of land use is assumed for a future 
period, the installation of express highways and rail rapid transit will exert a 
strong influence on future land use patterns throughout the region. This kind 
of “feedback” effect should be continually reanalyzed, in order to assure that 
the resultant pattern of land use evolves in a manner that is consistant with 
established community objectives. 

5. The assumption that residents of the region will continue to increase their 
use of the private automobile as their primary mode of intraurban transport is 
made in the report. If we are to avoid wholesale vehicular congestion as a con- 
sequence of this trend, it is obviously necessary to find some means for regulat- 
ing the flow of automobiles to the city center. This will require the provision 
of more attractive alternatives as well as restrictions (economic or police) on 
the flow of traffic. Zoning powers may of course be used as a control on the 
traffic-generating uses of land, and thereby afford a means for regulating some 
traffic at its source. 

6. The report adopts a method for assigning future traffic to auto, bus, or rail 
transit. In this method the basie criterion for assignment is the total elapsed 
time for the trip. As this is not a fully adequate procedure for evaluating the 
use patterns of the alternative systems, travel market studies are needed that 
would be designed to incorporate objectively the influences of cost, convenience 
and personal preference of the user, as well as the effects of traffic restrictions 
that might be imposed. 
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1 Comments on the recommended plan 


1. The recommended plan provides a point of departure for considering the 
dimensions of a desirable transportation system for the region, and to this ex- 
tent it is a significant contribution to community planning. 

2. The plan places disproportionate emphasis upon private automobile trans- 
portation in relation to other forms of transportation, and fails to consider pub- 
lic policies that would increase the utility of mass transit relative to the auto- 
mobile. In fact, in each of the alternative systems presented in the report, there 
js a preponderant highway element present. The public is thus denied the op- 
portunity to evaluate systems that would place a greater reliance upon mass 
transit. 

8. The specific routes and design specifications of the plan should not be 
plindly accepted without further investigation of a variety of alternative ap- 
proaches to the whole problem. 

4. The plan has many well conceived and desirable features that should be 
preserved in future modifications. Among these is the provision for a potential 
rail right-of-way within the right-of-way of proposed freeways. 

5. The organizational proposals in the plan are in general sound; however, 

(a) A metropolitan transit regulatory authority, such as the one envis- 
aged by the interstate compact already ratified by Maryland and Virgina, 
could be a beneficial instrument for unifying rates and services of the exist- 
ing transit systems in the region. However, such an agency should not in 
any sense be regarded as one of the primary administrative tools for de- 
veloping the ultimate regional mass transportation system, and particularly 
not as a substitute for any of the functions of the proposed Federal cor- 
poration. There is now a pressing need for promotion as well as regulation. 

(b) The functions of both the temporary Federal corporation and the 
ultimate proprietary agency need to be more specifically delineated, along 
the lines suggested hereafter in part IV. 


1V. Recommendations for action 


1, That the Congress approve the interstate compact establishing an inter- 
state agency to regulate transit in the Washington metropolitan area, thus 
bringing it into effect (since it has been ratified by both Virginia and Maryland). 

2. That the Congress create during the second session of the 86th Congress, 
as promptly as is consistent with full public discussion and congressional de- 
liberation, a Federal corporation empowered to develop the plan for mass trans- 
portation for the Nation’s Capital as a means to promote orderly growth and im- 
provement of the region and to combat congestion and attendant evils. 

8. That the proposed Federal corporation be so constituted as to afford the 
maximum degree of responsiveness to local needs consistent with its role as a 
regional operating authority. 

4. That the proposed Federal corporation be conceived as an interim organi- 
zation charged with the primary responsibility for the manifold functions neces- 
sary to achieve continuing progress in the transportation system to serve a 
growing regional community. Specifically, the corporation should be empowered 
and directed : 

(a) To conduct continuing study of the region’s transportation problems, 
along the lines suggested herein (secs. II and III). 

(b) To conduct public hearings on the transportation plan as it evolves, 
to receive news of citizens and unofficial bodies as well as the determina- 
tions of planning agencies and governing bodies of the jurisdictions con- 
cerned. 

(c) To adopt and announce publicly the Washington metropolitan region 
mass transportation plan, in general outline, and to revise it at appropri- 
ate intervals. The plan presented by the mass transportation survey report 
should be the basis for the hearings and technical study leading to promul- 
gation of the corporation's first official plan. The first, and subsequent 
plans, should be flexible guides to development, not rigid mols. They 
should be responsive to emergent needs as they become evident. 

(1) The corporation should be directed specifically to seek out tech- 
nological innovations which can make a practical contribution to the 
mass transportation system. 

(2) The corporation should be directed to give due consideration to 
integrating with the prospective regional system all or any part of the 
existing privately owned transportation systems where this may, upon 
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appropriate investigation, prove to be technical and economically 
sound. 

(3) The corporation’s plans should provide for additions to trang. 
portation capacity on a gradual, balanced basis, taking into full ae. 
count the effects of additions and extensions in the physical system op 
the extent and character of the region’s development in terms of popn- 
lation and economy. 

(d) To develop and carry on a continuing public information program 
concerning the magnitude of the mass transportation problem, facilities 
and their utilization, interactions with other community objectives, and other 
facets of the total problem. 

(e) To operate mass transportation facilities or to provide for such Oper- 
ation by private firms. 

(f) To acquire rights-of-way for transit facilities, either in conjunction 
with or separate from the regional highway program, pursuant to a duly 
adopted mass transportation plan ; and to construction such facilities, 

(g) To represent the public interest in the avoidance or reduction of 
congestion by appearance as amicus curiae before public agencies respon. 
sible for zoning actions, public utilities regulation, Federal policy concerning 
dispersal or hours of work, and other decisions affecting traffic and land 
uses which are traffic-generating. 

(h) To participate in technological and economic research, and to ep. 
courage and sponsor experimentation by operators of mass transportation, 
directed toward basic knowledge contributing to improved mass transpor. 
tation. 

(i) To plan in detail for the permanent organization suitable to effective 
operation of the Washington metropolitan area regional mass transport sys- 
tem. The corporation should be required to report to the Congress on or 
before 5 years have elapsed, with specific proposals. 

(j) To develop, with the advice of State and local highway agencies, the 
regional highway program, including the location of major regional ar- 
teries; and to approve, insofar as the use of Federal funds is concerned, the 
design of highway construction projects and the integration of such projects 
into the regional highway program. 

(k) To control traffic flow over highway, rail, and other routes of the mass 
transportation system of the region, in the interest of control of congestion 
in or through any part of the region. To control parking for the same 
purpose. 

(1) To levy user charges, subject to approval by the interstate regulatory 
body, as one element in control of congestion, and as a source of revenue for 
the operations of the corporation. 

(m) To impose (annually) to the Congress specific capital improvements 
needed to give effect to the adopted transportation plan, with the indicated 
total cost and Federal financial participation, on a 5-year, time-phased basis. 

Mr. Srouzenpacn. I shall confine my remarks to the organizational 
aspects of the problem, since it is my understanding that this is the 
chief concern of the joint committee at this time. 

I would like to point out however, that the council did examine 
thoroughly all elements of the mass transportation survey report. 

Our comments on the assumptions and methology and on the spe- 
cific plan for highways and transit are set forth in the council re 
port to which I referred earlier. 

The council believes the mass transportation survey report clearly 
demonstrates what many of us have felt for some time—namely, 
that an adequate solution to the region’s mass transportation problem 
can only be achieved through the creation of an agency that can act 
for the region as a whole. 

The council further believes the report demonstrates such a need 
for urgency as to call for appropriate legislative action at the earliest 
possible time. 

The council therefore concurs in the recommendation of the report 
that Congress create a temporary Federal corporation, pending the 
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establishment by interstate compact of a proprietary agency that 
could be given all the powers that may be needed—including some 
limited taxing authority. 

We share the doubts of the Institute for Public Administration 
that an interstate compact could be consummated in less than 5 to 
10 years, and feel that such a delay in getting on with the planning 
and development of an integrated transportation system would ad- 
versely affect the welfare of all the citizens of this area. 

We realize that the recommendation for a federally sponsored 
regional agency raises many new but important questions that will 
have to be resolved in any specific legislation the joint committee may 
decide to propose. Such questions relate to the powers of the agency, 
the structure of its decisionmaking body, and the manner in which its 
operations are to be funded. ae a 

These questions are particularly difficult to deal with in the context 
of this problem because they necessarily touch on matters that have 
traditionally been the prerogatives of State and local governments. 

Local politicians are, I believe, naturally reluctant to give in even 
to the mildest threat of an invasion of the powers they have been long 
accustomed to exercise, 

For this reason the council’s findings are somewhat more specific 
on these questions than is the mass transportation survey report. 

We believe that an effective regional transportation agency must 
have the power to make decisions on the establishment and operation 
of specific regional highway and transit facilities, whether or not all 
the local authorities agree. 

Local interests are certainly to be regarded as important and need 
to be carefully weighed in carrying out any plan, but the creation 
of a transport system that is truly regional in character is the para- 
mount issue. 

The council is convinced that the organizational structure of the 
proposed agency can be designed so as to insure that legitimate local 
interests will be given due consideration. 

As to the means for financing the construction and operation of a 
regional transportation system, it is clear that a federally created 
agency cannot be given powers of local taxation. 

Until the ultimate proprietary agency is constituted, the funding 
of the system must rely on transit revenues, user charges, and on such 
Federal, State, or local contributions as may be forthcoming. 

The question of whether the agency should eventually be given tax- 
ing authority simply doesn’t have to be faced in order to get on with 
the urgent tasks of planning and developing some of the highest 
priority projects. 

In this connection, I would like to mention that the council con- 
cluded that the plan as proposed in the mass transportation survey 
placed a disproportionate emphasis on private auto transport as 
opposed to other forms of transportation, and failed to consider seri- 
ously public policies that would tend to increase the utility of mass 
transit relative to the automobile. 

The council believes the regional agency proposed must have the 
kind of regulatory authority suggested in the report (p. 14) of the 
Institute of Public Administration—namely, the power to establish 
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controls over the flow of traffic on the main elements of the region's 
arterial highway system. 

Such power, together with control over user and parking charges 
would permit the agency to monitor the entire system in such a way 
that the various highway, local transit, and rapid transit elements 
would complement rather than compete with each other. 

T have discussed here the highlights of the council’s recommenda. 
tion for the creation of a Federal mass transportation agency. Qur 
proposals are spelled out more specifically in section IV of the coun. 
cil’s report. 

In conclusion, I wish to make one simple observation. The citizens 
of this region who now drive in and around the city amid increasing 
traffic congestion or who somehow make the best of inadequate public 
transport want some action taken on this problem. 

The mass transportation survey points a way. The Congress of 
the United States alone has the power to take meaningful action 
within a reasonable time. 

I thank you. 

Representative Broyuim.. Mr. Stoizenbach, I notice here on the 
first page that the interfederation council is made up of the six juris. 
dictions. You mentioned Arlington County and Fairfax County in 
Virginia. 

Alexandria and Falls Church, aren’t they members of your federa- 
tion # 

They are not the only ones in the area that are not included? 

Mr. Srouzennacu. It is my understanding—I am just informed 
that they have been invited, but as of the present time these are the 
only constituent members of the federation. 

Representative BroyHii. Do you envision this Federal corporation 
as the ultimate authority that will take over eventually all of the 
transit operations, or will it just supplement what they are doing? 

Mr. Srotzennacu. I am not sure that we know the answer to that 
yet, Mr. Broyhill. Certainly that is one of the possibilities. If the 
construction of the necessary express rail and express bus service has 
to be done in such a framework and in such a way that it is no longer 
profitable for a private enterprise corporation such as D.C. Transit 
to maintain local transit as it has, then it may be. I simply don't 
believe that we have, that anyone has the kind of information or ex- 
perience on which to make a judgment of this kind, but I think we 
have to face it. 

Representative Broyuim.. The reason I asked the question is that 
a number of years ago I proposed an authority, a metropolitan area 
authority to take over a large portion of the problems of movement 
of people and goods, with the idea of supplementing the various 
services that are now being rendered, and it seems that the testimony 
brought out here during these hearings indicates that if an overall 
authority went into the transportation field, particularly insofar as 
rapid transit is concerned, and express lines, that it would subordinate 
the free enterprise operations, the feeder lines, and put them out of 
business. 

The question is whether by creation of a Federal authority we would 
have to go into it 100 percent, or attempt in some way to assist free 
enterprise in enlarging itsoperation. I just wanted to try to determine 
here whether or not the two were compatible, having the metropolitan 
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area authority operating with free enterprise. I just wondered if 
ou thought that was possible. 

Mr. Srotzensacu. That is possible. I think it certainly would be 
desirable. I think one of the tasks of the new corporations is to 
examine this problem very closely, and to maintain a continuing study 
of the best ways of integrating the existing transit service with what 
the ultimate system would be. 

The CHatrMAN. Sorry, Mr. Stolzenbach, Mr. Gast, and Mr. Wilcox, 
that I was called to the telephone. I have read the balance of your 
statement, the statement as well as the resolution which was pre- 
yiously ordered incorporated in the record. It will have the very 
careful consideration of this committee. 

Mr. Gutheim, do you have any questions? 

Mr. GuTueEtm. No, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Gast, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Gast. May I comment ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Surely. 

Mr. Gast. Our experience in Prince Georges County over the many, 
many years where we were privileged to attend hearings before the 
Maryland Utilities Commission and the Commission of the District 
of Columbia indicates that it is extremely important that the fune- 
tion, the regulatory function, be kept separate from the operating 
function. ‘That the commission or the organization that is proposed 
in the plan to operate and take over a transit system should be sepa- 
rate from the regulatory authority, the authority which is proposed 
in the proposed compacts that are authorized by Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and on which we hope that the District of Columbia will also 
have granted them the authority. to do that. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Gast. 

Mr. Gast. I was going to say I have served in various capacities 
and served before the Commissions of both authorities, the State of 
Maryland and also the District over a period of almost 50 years, so 
that I am familiar with the transit matter quite thoroughly. 

The CuatrMAN. You are eminently qualified. Mr. Wilcox, do you 
have anything to supplement ? 

Mr. Wiicox. Nothing to add, Senator. 

The CuHatrmMAN. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Weare delighted to have had you here today. 

Our next witness is Col. William E. Shepherd, of the Committee of 
One Hundred on the Federal City, and Georgetown Citizens Asso- 
ciation. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. SuePuerb. I have, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if we might not have it here. 


STATEMENT OF COL. WILLIAM E. SHEPHERD ON BEHALF OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED ON THE FEDERAL CITY, AND 
GEORGETOWN CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Suepuerp. I am Col. William E. Shepherd, no relation of 
Governor Shepherd, incidentally, and I represent the Committee of 
One Hundred on the Federal City, which is part of the American 
Planning and Civic Association; and also the Georgetown Citizens 
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Association, numbering approximately 800 members, of which I am 
a former president. 

The organizations which I represent consider the transportation 
plan very comprehensive, and a much-needed catalog of future re. 
quirements. We greatly appreciate this opportunity to come before 
you and to express our reactions to the survey and to the plan, which 
might be termed the citizens’ view with regard to this important 
mi itter, 

It is our feeling that in order to realize sound planning and early 
construction of highway and transit facilities for W ashington and 
vicinity it is desirable to secure adoption by the various agencies, Fed- 
eral, State, regional, and local, concerned with such planning, of the 
following principles and goals to be achieved. 

The mass transportation survey report of 1959 contemplates an ex. 
panded network of highways and express transit facilities to include 
freeways, parkways, an express bus system, and a high-speed rail 
transit system. It is recommended that the mass transportation sys- 
tem to be built should be sufficiently rapid, comfortable, and economi- 
cal to attract a substantial number of commuters; new highways should 
be located so as to preserve to the maximum practical extent our parks, 
open areas, historical structures, and outstanding neighborhoods; and 
major goals of highway planning should include preservation of our 
tax str ucture and the well- being of Washington’s residents. 

In examining the plan in the light of these principles, it appears 
that any attempt to satisfy the ever-mounting desire of motor vehicle 
operators for highway ‘apacity and parking facilities will tend to dis. 
figure and bankrupt the city. We also feel that unless some technical 
improvements are made, the operation of buses on a large scale will 
generate pollution of the atmosphere on city streets and in residential 
neighborhoods; hence it appears that early realization of the rail 
rapid transit system will bring the maximum of relief with a mini- 
mum of damage to the city. 

We therefore recommend that in the transit plan detailed planning 
of the rail system be begun as soon as possible; and that highest pri- 
ority be assigned to this high-speed rail transit system, with second 
priority for the express bus § system, and lowest priority for highways 
designed primarily to accommodate privately owned automobiles. 

Any limited-access fr eeway constructed within a closely packed 
urban area gives rise to serious social and financial problems, and the 
proposed inner loop for Washington is no exception. 

First, there is the loss of tax revenue, which for Washington isa 
very great loss, in view of the continually mounting exemptions con- 
ferred on real estate. Then there is the parking problem, the problem 
of relocating displaced families, particularly those with low incomes, 
and the related problem of the rebuilding, at present prices, of schools 
which stand in the highway right-of-way. 

Offsetting these liabilities are the theoretical gains computed by the 
consulting engineers to amount to an average of 4.16 cents per “mile 
per vehicle, or $20 million annually by 1980. 

Who, I ask, are the operators who stand to gain by these savings, and 
why should we Washingtonians suffer our fair city to be slashed to 
pieces so that they may tear through it at 50 miles per hour ? 

We simply cannot afford to subsidize these people. 
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I sometimes wonder how many taxpayers in this city are aware of 
these problems and how many know then what the inner loop is in- 
tended to do, how much it will cost, and what it will look like when 
finished. ; , b 

In reality, this proposal is not for a single loop, but for a sort of 
figure eight, composed of an easterly ring around the Capital, cross- 
ing the Mall at or near Fourth Street West, and a larger westerly 
ring bounded on the north by Florida Avenue and U Street, on the 
west by the Foggy Bottom area, and on the south by West Potomac 
Park and F Street SW. _ , re 

Within this last-mentioned ring are the White House, Washing- 
ton Monument, Lincoln Memorial, the Federal Triangle, Smithso- 
nian Institution, Department of Agriculture, Federal Reserve, De- 
partment of State, George Washington University campus, and the 
site chosen for the cultural center. : 

The proposed inner loop will be a completely grade-separated, high- 
speed, limited-access structure, for vehicles of all kinds, including 
trucks, which means that it will in certain parts be carried over exist- 
ing streets, and in others depressed in open cuts or tunnels. 

In order to make room for the freeway and its ramps, block after 
block of existing buildings will have to be condemned, park land will 
be taken, and it will all be quite unsightly and enormously expensive, 
estimated in 1955 to cost upward of $272,667,000 of taxpayers’ money. 
I am not sure we are going to be satisfied with the loop after it is 
bought and paid for. 

Early priority is assigned by the planners to the southwest and 
south routes of the inner loop freeway from K Street southward to 
Potomac Park, then turning to squeeze between the Lincoln Memorial 
and the river, and thence eastward toward the Jefferson Memorial 
and F Street SW. 

The freeway is planned to pass west of the Lincoln Memorial as 
a 6-lane depressed facility, open to the sky except for a tunnel ap- 
proximately 600 feet long. 

I believe that the noise and fumes generated by traffic, particularly 
trucks using this route, will be most objectionable. 

From Foggy Bottom to the southwest development area, the route 
I have just described serves no important business or industry, nor 
does it connect with any major arteries until it reaches the General 
Rochambeau Bridge, but it will harm irreparably the quiet dignity 
of the Lincoln Memorial, and the natural beauty of West Potomac 
Park, where it is planned to erect a memorial to the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United States. 

Incidentally a modification of this plan eliminating certain features 
of the south loop would greatly facilitate the problem which is now 
before the planners, and that is the approach to the Theodore Roose- 
velt Bridge. One of the reasons why it is so complicated is that they 
have to make so many connections to E Street, Constitution Avenue, 
and the Potomac Parkway, and also this south leg of the inner loop. 
oon were eliminated, I think the whole problem could be very easily 
solved. 

We therefore urge elimination of highway construction in this 
area of our city which could be compared to the sacred precinct of 
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Olympia, now and always protected from incursion by commercig| 
activities. 


Parking will be required, of course, and strategically located faci}. | 


ties on the periphery of the residential zone should be encouraged, 

One of the problems that faces people who live in Washington, gg 
you gentlemen probably know, is the fact that commuting motorists 
from Maryland and Virginia pour into Washington at half past g 
or 9 o’clock in the morning and find curb parking space in front of 
somebody’s house, lock up the car and leave it there all day, so that 
the person who lives there doesn’t have the use of that curb space al] 
day long. 

I think that that is a problem that should be dealt with. It is toh 
regretted that the proposed underground parking area at the E Sree 
Mall extended westward near the Department of State, failed to gain 
congressional approval, and it is recommended that it be reconsidered 
and that favorable action be taken without delay. 

With reference to the proposed highway system, it has been noted 
on page 82 of the plan that at the meeting held on May 7, 1959, to 
ratify the plan, a freeway was added, linking Tenley Circle in the 
Northwest section with the inner loop. 

Without taking a position regarding the location of such a freeway, 
we feel it is necessary to accommodate truck traffic from route 240, 
River Road, and Massachusetts Avenue which otherwise would crowd 
Wisconsin Avenue in the Georgetown area. 

Truck traffic, we feel, must be prevented as far as possible from 
traveling on surface roadways through residential districts, and pro- 
vision must be made eventually to accommodate this traffic over 4 
modern protected highway from Route 240 to the central area of the 
District. 

I mention this matter because it is stated in the plan that, at the 
meeting in question, one member of the National Capital Planning 
Commission, two members of the National Capital Regional Planning 
Council, and one member of both bodies expressed opposition or doubts 
regarding this freeway. 

It would be best, we feel, to keep it in the plan with either second 
or third priority, depending on how it is to be designed and con- 
structed. 

And finally, we feel that, in addition to the other powers vested in it, 
the proposed Federal Transit Agency or Corporation should have 
the authority to establish tolls on highways and parkways according 
to the need, as is the practice in other jurisdictions. 

Again may I express my appreciation of the permission granted me 
to come before you representing the views of two extremely active 
and public-minded association of citizens. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. Any questions, Con- 
gressman ? 

Representative Brorumu.. Just one brief comment, Mr, Chairman. 
T would like to compliment Colonel Shepherd on this very interesting 
statement and say that you have my wholehearted cooperation, sup 
port, and sympathy for your expression of opposition, and maybe re 
sentment, to any further increase in taxes for these necessary improve 
ments, as well as to taking further taxable land off the tax rolls. | 
think our problem here in the District of Columbia is quite obviously 
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that a lot of these landowners are pretty much freeloaders, paying 
actually less than 10 percent of the operating cost of our Nation’s 
Capital, and I feel very strongly that any of these additional improve- 
ments which are needed in our Nation’s Capital should be met by these 
largest landowners meeting just a little bit more of their responsi- 
bility. ibd seam eredbaad 

Congress has taken over the responsibility and jurisdiction of the 
Nation’s Capital, justly so and properly so. I agree with that. I 
think they can meet just a little bit more of their financial responsi- 
bility to the Nation’s Capital and to the people in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Suernern. I’m sure we all agree with you, Mr. Broyhill. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Colonel Shepherd. Our next witness 
is John Robertson, chairman, transportation committee, Washington 
Board of Trade. 

Representative BroyuI. I might add, we are having a real traffic 
and transportation and highway expert here at the witness table. 

The Cuairman. Oh, yes, I am very happy to welcome Jack Robert- 
son back for the second time in this hearing. 

Mr. Roserrson. Yes, Senator. I was quiet the first time but today 
I will have a little something to say. 

The Cuatrman. We will be very happy to hear from you, Mr. 
Robertson. 

You are certainly an authority in this field having served as high- 
way engineer of the District forhowlong? 

Mr. Ropertson. 1948 up until March of this year. I was with the 
District government for 42 years in the Highway Department, in one 
department and one building. 

The Cuarrman. You are a fine public servant. We are very happy 
to incorporate your statement in full in the record, and I suggest that 
you highlight the main points that you have, if you could do that. 


STATEMENT OF J. N. ROBERTSON, CHAIRMAN, TRANSPORTATION 


COMMITTEE OF THE METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON BOARD OF 
TRADE 


Mr. Rozertson. Yes, sir. Yes, I can, but it is very short. 

The Cuarrman. A short statement ? 

Mr. Rozertson. Yes, and I would like to read it. 

The Cuarrman. I am hoping to hear four more witnesses this morn- 
ing and I am hoping to get right back on schedule by 12:08. You 
may proceed. 

Mr. Rosertson. I am J. N. Robertson, chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade, an 
organization composed of approximately 7,000 members residing in 
and engaged in business and professional activities throughout the 
Washington metropolitan area. 

The transportation committee of the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade considered carefully the mass transportation survey 
report and upon its recommendations the board of directors adopted 
the following: 

(1) Mass transportation, highway construction, and parking must 


all three be considered together in any consideration of the mass transit 
needs of the District of Columbia. 
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(2) Any mass transit system should be regulated by a mass trangit 
commission. 

(3) A transit authority, or corporation, perhaps of a Federal nature, 
must be established to consider the mass transit survey and to contro] 
the financing of any proposed system. 

(4) It should be urged that the present highway plans should by 
implemented as speedily as possible. 

With respect to No. 2 above, the board of trade has strongly sup- 
ported the interstate compact presently pending before the Congress 
providing for the creation of a commission to regulate the existing 
companies on a metropolitan wide basis. 

Respecting No. 3 supporting the survey’s recommendation for q 
Federal corporation, I wish to merely say in passing that this is con. 
sidered necessary because of the time consuming procedure involved 
in creating a commission or authority by an interstate compact. We 
agree that machinery must be provided so that work may proceed 
during the interim period. 

We have concluded that the studies of the mass transportation 
survey report should be accepted in general and the technical studies 
in particular. 

However it should be noted that board of trade population projec. 
tions forecast a total of approximately 3,500,000 in 1980 while the 
planning commission and the transportation survey use 3 million. 

Annual or more frequent reviews of these estimates will be necessary 


over such a long term and corrections based on future developments | 


can be made as needed. We cite our differences in population esti- 
mates primarily to suggest that in our judgment based on our present 
knowledge, the plan is a minimum program. One of Washington’s 
major development problems today comes from the fact that planning 
agencies have habitually underestimated future growth. It is wise, 
therefore, to make this fact a matter of record and to caution the need 
for carefully inspecting population figures at frequent intervals so 
that necessary adjustments in the plan can be made as changed condi- 
tions warrant them. 

At present there is no governmental agency, organization, or 
machinery, either at the Federal, State, or community level, which has 
the authority or responsibility to plan and develop the transportation 
system or facilities required by the metropolitan area. 

Such an organization clearly is required to move forward from the 
report toward an action program and the creation of a transportation 
system and facilities required by the community. 

The function of such an agency would be to adopt a long-range 
transportation plan and to put such plan into effect. 

In performing this function the agency should not be bound by the 


————————— 


recommendations set forth in the report but should be authorized to | 


adopt a transportation plan which in its judgment reasonably meets 
the public needs and public purse. 

The transportation plan set forth in the report should serve as the 
starting point; however, any modifications or deviations therefrom 
should be justified. are 

Recognizing that Virginia, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Federal Government each has interests which would be fos 
tered by a suitable transportation system for the metropolitan ares, 
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it is recommended that the agency to plan and develop a metropolitan 
transportation system be one in which all of these governments partic- 
ipate and that such an agency be created as soon as practicable. 

Recognizing also that such an agency would have to be created by an 
interstate compact, which is a relatively time-consuming procedure, 
it is suggested that a Federal corporation immediately be created to 
commence the development of the metropolitan transportation system. 

This Federal corporation would be financed with Federal funds 
adequate for its purposes until its functions were taken over by the 

rmanent interstate compact agency. It is not a question of whether 
we can afford it, but can we afford not to provide the needed trans- 

rtation 

The Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade considers that the 
engineering studies are the product of very competent technicians and 
that their details should be left to the professional members of the 
various highway departments. 

With the expected increase in population it is obvious that both 
highways and transit facilities will be inadequate. 

Therefore the board of directors urges that the present highway 

rogram in its entirety be vigorously pushed to completion before 
the 1980 date, if possible, and that none of the highway funds be 
diverted either directly or indirectly for any purpose other than that 
of highway construction as allowed under the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1934. 

In the matter of parking we believe that parking and especially 
short time parking, in the downtown Washington area is vital to the 
health and welfare of the business establishments in that area. 

Also that parking in that area is in great demand today. Our 
past experience justifies the conviction that it will be required in 
greater volume in 1980. Whether the survey figures of volume are 
to he realized or not in 1980 however is not important from the stand- 

oint of downtown parking spaces required. 

We can and should accept the report figures as the best estimate that 
can be made today. What is more important however is the establish- 
ing of ground rules for providing the parking facilities piece by piece, 
year by year, as the demand develops. 

The question to be decided is who is to be responsible for providing 
the spaces and when and if this is to be done by Government or by 
private industry. 


A sound solution cannot be realized with a changing philosophy in 
this regard. 

The Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade feels, however, that 
best overall results will be obtained by private industry installation 
and operation of the downtown Washington parking facilities. 

If this is not authorized and Government financed installations are 
inserted into the area, the practice will gradually dry up the existing 
privately financed installation and prevent expansion of already 
established installations. 

If downtown parking facilities are provided by private industry, 
as found necessary, it is our conviction that 1960 estimates of 1980 
demands are not so important because facilities will be added year 


by year as the correct judgment of the financial soundness of projects 
can be determined. 
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This has been largely accomplished in Washington up to now anq 
we see no reason why it cannot be continued. 

We feel that a clear-cut decision as to policy in this regard at this 
time, is vital. 

The Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade goes on record ag 
firmly endorsing the permanent assignment of responsibility for dowp. 
town parking to private industry. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Excerpt From FeperaL Ai Highway Act, APPROVED JUNE 18, 1934 (Punt 
No. 393, 73p CoNnG.) 


Sec. 12. Since it is unfair and unjust to tax motor-vehicle transportation 
unless the proceeds of such taxation are applied to the construction, improve 
ment, or maintenance of highways, after June 30, 1935, Federal aid for highway 
construction shall be extended only to those States that use at least the amounts 
now provided by law for such purposes in each State from State motor vehicle 
registration fees, licenses, gasoline taxes, and other special taxes on motor. 
vehicle owners and operators of all kinds for the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of highways and administrative expenses in connection there 
with, including the retirement of bonds for the payment of which such revenues 
have been pledged, and for no other purposes, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall promulgate from time to time: Provided, That in 
no case shall the provisions of this section operate to deprive any State of more 
than one-third of the amount to which that State would be entitled under any 
apportionment hereafter made, for the fiscal year for which the apportionment 
is made. 

Mr. Rosertson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Robertson. Are there 
any questions? We certainly welcome you back. Thanks a lot. 


The next witness is Warren J. Vinton, mayor of Somerset. 


STATEMENT OF WARREN J. VINTON, MAYOR OF SOMERSET, ON 
BEHALF OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY CITIZENS PLANNING ASS0- 
CIATION 


Mr. Vinton. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Broyhill, though I am the 
mayor of Somerset, I am appearing on behalf of the Montgomery 
County Citizens Planning Association, a somewhat small but em- 
battled private organization fighting for better planning in our county. 

The CuarrMan. We appreciate your appearance here today. Your 
statement will be incorporated in full in the record, and I would hope 
that you can highlight it and point out the crucial parts. 

Mr. Vinton. I have somewhat revised the statement, Mr. Chairman, 
and if I may, I think I can get through it very quickly in its revised 
form. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Vinton. The Montgomery County Citizens Planning Associa- 
tion is happy to have the opportunity to participate in your hearings 
on the transportation problems of our National Capital. 

It is just over 414 years ago that the Congress authorized a “sur 
vey of the present and future mass transportation needs of the Nx 
tional Capital region.” 

These hearings are welcome because at long last they point up the 
size of the ever-growing transportation needs of our Capital, the im 

ortance of adequate solutions, and the magnitude of the social and 

nancial costs which will be involved. 
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What the Congress authorized 414 years ago was “a survey of the 

resent and future mass transportation needs of the National Capi- 
tal region.” However, what we have before us today purports to be 
not merely a survey of needs but. a transportation plan. As a plan 
we must question its validity, even as a preliminary or tentative plan, 
for to have real significance a plan must have before it an ideal and 
objective which it seeks to serve and implement. As to the pattern 
for the growth of the metropolitan region the document before us has 
nosuch planned objective. 

It merely assumes a continuation of the present pattern of subur- 
ban growth extending outward in areas of decreasing density. 

We cannot, however, Mr. Chairman, blame the authors of the trans- 
portation plan for this failure. They should have had available a 
comprehensive and authoritative plan for the growth of the whole 
metropolitan region. The lack of such a plan points up the chaotic 
and impotent conditions surrounding attempts at true regional plan- 
ning for the National Capital area. 

The final report of your own Joint Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems routed out this lack and made appropriate pro- 

sals toremedy it. It is hoped that these recommendations will have 
speedy and favorable consideration by the Congress and that true 
regional planning may soon be underway. 

he existence of a comprehensive and authoritative regional plan 
would facilitate the preparation of an adequate transportation system. 
On the other hand, proposals for an adequate transportation plan will 
in their turn help to develop and implement a proper regional plan, 
for a transportation system, like sewer and water systems, is a vital 
element in determining the pattern of metropolitan growth. For ex- 
ample, a regional plan stressing the development of satellite towns, 
with some concentration of residential use in their centers, would 
greatly facilitate the development of a rail mass transit system. 

In its attempts to determine future transit needs and desires, we 
must admire the vast and ingenious system of computation on which 
this plan is based. But we must say in all candor that it appears to be 
one more of those social studies which move with mathematical pre- 
cision from an unwarranted assumption to a foregone conclusion. 

It assumes that private motorists, knowing the time and costs in- 
volved, should be allowed a free and unfettered choice as to whether 
or not to drive their cars into the central city at any and all times. 

And the survey has come up with the foregone conclusion that such 
uncontrolled access, especially at rush hours, will necessitate a vast in- 
crease in throughways, cloverleafs, and parking areas. 

This, we submit, is a most serious defect in this purported plan, 
for as I said before, a significant plan must have before it an ideal 
and an objective. When the present study was expanded from a 
survey of needs to the formulation of a complete transportation 
plan, one of the first questions that should have been asked was what 
sort of a central city do we want in the future ? 

It should have been remembered that the basic function of a city is 
to bring men together, not motorcars. As the center of government, 
the personnel of many departments and agencies need to be in easy 
and direct contact with each other, and with the public. 
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Now that decentralization for the avoidance of bombing no longe 


seems essential, the question should be raised as to whether th 
efficiency of government would not be greatly improved by a mg 
intense concentration in the center of the District of Columbia, anq 
a corresponding reduction in the spread of the downtown area which 
is described in the report as being abnormally overextended. 


In this connection let us remember that the financial priority of | 


Wall Street is in no small means due to the proximity of financi] 

institutions and their lawyers and to the great ease of personal contagt 
Thus considered we must agree that the downtown area should by 

reserved as far as possible for people and their institutions, and tha 

large areas cannot be spared for great throughways, intercha 

— parking areas to let every man drive his car to work if he g 
esires. 


If we are to preserve the efficiency and the imposing beauty of | 


our Capital it is obvious that it must become an adult city in respect 
to transportation, and bring the great bulk of daily workers into the 
center by a rapid transit system relying on subways in the central 
areas, 

The presidents and vice presidents of the Nation’s largest banks 
reach their New York offices by subway, why not the employees of 
the Federal Government ? 

With such an objective in mind for our central areas, it seems to 
us that the survey should have sought to determine what direct sane. 
tions, such as road tolls, or admission charges to the central city, 
reduction or the abolition of street parking and an increase in of 
street parking charges would be necessary to insure a much greater 
reliance on rapid transit and obviate the taking over of massive dow- 
town areas for service of the automobile. 

Instead of setting such an objective, the survey has adopted the 
laissez-faire attitude of allowing private motorists an unfettered op- 


portunity to invade the center, and on this assumption has attempted | 


to determine the amount of central construction necessary to serve 
them. 


As a result the plan before us would greatly underuse the proposed | 


rapid transit system, and it is stated that in consequence “more than 
80 percent of the total regional transit will be in automobiles even 
with the proposed transit system in operation.” 

One of the very great defects of the proposed plan in underplaying 
mass transit is that it would push ahead immediately with an accel- 
erated highway program and postpone a beginning of construction 
of rapid transit until 1965, and the inauguration of rail service until 
1970. 


During these years of delay private autoists will continue to take | 


over, and the motorcar and oil industries will continue to clamor for 
more highways, interchanges, and parking areas. 
Instead we should push ahead at once with the planning and con 
struction of a rail transit system adequate to meet the Capital’s needs 
We have already lost at least 2 or 3 precious years while we have 
awaited the overelaboration of the present survey and plan. _ 
During this wasted time the population of the District of Columbis 
has increased by 150,000 or 200,000 persons. We cannot brook further 
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delay. If a true mass transit system, at least in part, were in prospect 
within 5 years it should be possible to restrain the headlong invasion 
of the “sap witensae and dispense with some of the road construction 
ing planned. : 
mt Se ibe example, been said that if we now had an adequate rail 
transit system it would be unnecessary to construct the Constitution 
Avenue Bridge and desecrate the banks of the Potomac near the 
Lincoln Memorial with the vast interlacing system of approaches 
which has been dreamed up by the District’s highway engineers. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to associate myself with the position 
just expressed on behalf of the Committee of One Hundred in antici- 
pating with horror the construction of the inner loop to cater to unre- 
stricted motor transportation. : , 

Because of the urgency of proceeding with the development of mass 
transportation on a regional basis, we urge that the necessary legisla- 
tion te adopted at the forthcoming session of the Congress. ¥. 

The passage of the regulatory compact already adopted by Vir- 

inia and Maryland should be a first order of business, but it must be 
followed by the more far-reaching legislation discussed in the two 
reports of the Institute of Public Administration which this commit- 
tee has so helpfully published. 

These reports suggest the immediate establishment of a Federal 
corporation, the National Capital Transportation Authority, as 
an interim agency. ‘This would be superseded by an interstate com- 
pact agency as soon as possible. Because of the difficulty, among other 
things, of securing the power of local taxation contemplated for the 
compact agency, we agree that it would be optimistic to expect its 
establishment in less than 5 years, and it well might take longer. 

We have grave fears that setting up the Federal corporation as an 

interim agency will undermine its initiative, and lead to delays in 
lanning and postponements of final action. We therefore suggest 
or consideration of the Congress making this National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency the final and definitive agency. We believe such a 
Federal corporation could have about all the powers necessary for the 
administration of transportation both in the District and in the two 
adjoining States. 

Such a Federal corporation should be able to: 

(a) Construct, own, and operate a rail mass transit system extend- 
ing throughout the National Capital region. 

(6) Own and operate a bus mass transit system, or encourage and 
regulate a privately owned bus system throughout the National Cap- 
ital region. 

(c) Approve, or even direct, the provision of arterial roads within 
the District and cooperate in their provision outside the District. 

(d2) Regulate and direct traffic within the District and cooperate in 
such regulation and direction outside the District. 

(¢) Provide and operate new parking facilities through the Na- 
tional Capital region. 

(f) Regulate and control all parking within the District and co- 
operate in such regulation and control outside the District. 

As suggested above the Federal corporation could probably have an 
authoritative voice in arterial road construction only within the Dis- 
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trict and could regulate and control traffic and parking only withiy 
the District. 

But this is the area in which such powers are of paramount impor. 
tance, and if they are in good hands within the District it should be 

safe to count on ‘tisguide: cooperation outside the District. 

The only principal power that would be lacking would be the limited 
power of ti ixation. Is this power so vital as to require that we wait 
5 or more years to set up our final transportation agency ? 

Instead, we would suggest that the Congress in the next session 
authorize the appropriation of perhaps $500 ‘million as a ¢: ipital grant 
for the establishment of a rail rapid transit system. 

This of course is only a tentative figure used as a basis for setting 
our sights high enough to achieve our objectives. Of course only a 
very small portion of such an authorization would need to be appro- 
priated in the next few years 

With such a grant in prospect, and with planning designed to 
maximize its use, a rapid transit system might be sel f- supporting, 
Nevertheless we would still oppose the requirement that rates and 
other revenues be so set as to cover oper ating expenses over 3-year 
periods (sec. 9(a) (8) ). 

Further Federal subsidies may be needed; they would be justified 
for the preservation of the National Capital, and authorization to this 
effect should be included in the legislation. 

Because of the necessity of enlisting cooperation of the three goy- 
ernments concerned, we suggest instead of a single Administrator, a 
Commission of five members, one to be appointed by the President 
out of at least two nominations by the District government, one sin- 
ilarly appointed from Virginia, one from Maryl and, and two ap- 
pointed by the President without outside nominations. 

The Commission would require a general manager—a man with the 
ability of a Robert Moses, but we may hope without his irascibility, 

As to the power of condemnation outside the District we do not 
believe that its exercise should be dependent on the affirmative ap- 
proval of the State government involved. 

It is all too easy “to stall approval, and postpone action, instead in 
order to insure some local control, we suggest the possibility of a veto 
or acquisition by three-quarters vote of the full council involved or of 
Alexandria or Falls Church. 

In conclusion we urge upon this committee the necessity for speedy 
action to provide a true mass transit system for the National Capital. 
Only thus will the whole community be able to grow and to expand 
without being devastated by the proliferation of massive throughways, 
complex interchanges, and endless acres of parking. 

We must some day take steps to end the domination of the auto- 
mobile—why not now, rather than in 1970 or 1980? 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Vinton, for your very 
carefully thought-out and very well-presented statement. 

Our next witness is Mr. Thomas Sandoz, chairman of the legisla- 
tion and taxation committee of the Washington Real Estate Board, 
Inc. 

Just be seated. I see you are going to follow the Chair’s admonition 
of being done within 5 minutes, so you just proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS SANDOZ, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATION AND 
TAXATION COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON REAL ESTATE BOARD 


Mr. Sanpoz. Thank you. I think I can help get the committee back 
on schedule. i 

My name is Thomas W. Sandoz. tpi! 

On behalf of the Washington Real Estate Board, an organization 
comprising 340 member offices, 259 individual members, and 950 as- 
sociate members, I wish to thank this committee for the opportunity 
tomake a brief statement. 

The Washington Real Estate Board, recognizing the present and 
future needs of a comprehensive plan to alleviate the ever-increasing 
problems of transportation in the metropolitan area, wholeheartedly 
endorses the steps being presently taken in that direction. 

The board is not prepared at this time to make specific recom- 
mendations as to details. However, it does feel very strongly that in 
view of the large and vital interest of the U.S. Government. which 
continues to increase, that the Government should participate in a 
substantial manner in the financing of this all-important project. 

In the event of a wartime emergency an efficient mass transporta- 
tion plan would be of tremendous importance. 

It is most encouraging to note that President Eisenhower has voiced 
his general support of the findings of the mass transportation survey 
report. y ' 

In view of the time necessary to put the plan into operation, which 
is estimated at between 8 and 12 years from the date of its adoption 
in final form, the Washington Real Estate Board earnestly hopes that 
a definite plan will be decided upon at the earliest possible date and 
toward that end the board gladly offers its services in any way in 
which it might be of help to this committee. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Sandoz. We appre- 
ciate not only the brevity of the statement but your offer of help. 


Exursit 70 
RApPiIp TRANSIT AND URBAN REAL ESTATE 


Text of an address by John M. Peirce, general manager, San Francisco Bay 
Area Rapid Transit District before breakfast meeting, San Francisco Real 
Estate Board, Cliff House, San Francisco, Calif., 8 a.m., Wednesday, January 
7, 1959. 


It is timely and fitting that you—representing the real estate interests of 
San Francisco and the bay area—have invited me to appear here today to 
discuss rapid transit. 

For, as a new year begins and we look to the future, I think it is vital that 
all of us recognize that San Francisco and the surrounding counties are fast 
approaching a congestion crisis. The consequences of this crisis could be eco- 
nomically and socially disastrous to every resident, but they will be immediately 
and particularly felt in the field of real estate. 

As you know, property has little or no value for any purpose if it is not 
accessible to people. Its value increases in direct proportion to the number of 
people who have access to it and who have inducement to take advantage of 
that accessibility. 

Thus, good accessibility is the key to real estate values, and real estate values, 
in turn, are the key to a healthy and expanding property tax base. 

Primarily, the property taxes levied against real estate produce benefits 
which protect property values. I refer to such governmental functions as police 
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protection, fire protection, public health, sewage disposal and many other 
There is little question about the desirability of property owners paying taxes ty 
protect their property rights and benefits. 

Yet property taxation, if carried to excess, can destroy the very property 
values it is designed to protect. For this reason it is necessary to keep property 
tax rates and taxable valuations within reasonable limits. 

This involves on the one hand the economical and efficient expenditure of 
property tax moneys, and on the other hand the maintenance of an equitable ang 
broad tax base. 

In my remarks today, I want to place special emphasis on the need for pro. 
tecting the property tax base against the encroachment of property tax exemp- 
tions which arise when governmental agencies take property off the tax rolls 

The more restricted the tax base becomes through use of land for tax exempt 
purposes, the more onerous the property tax burden becomes for those property 
owners whose property remains on the tax rolls. 

It is clear, then, that any threat to good accessibility and any unwise redye. 
tion of the property tax base are threats to the healthy functioning of oy, 
community—a threat to our business and industry, our cultural attractions, 
our jobs, and our people. 

Today, real estate values, the property tax base and the health of our bay 
area communities are being threatened by congestion that ’rows worse with 
each passing day. 

This is not an assumption. It is a cold, hard fact, observable to anyone who 
drives the freeways or bridges or city streets—particularly between 7 and 9 jp 
the morning and 4 and 6 in the evening. 

Having recognized this problem, then, we must seek its cause and then work 
out a solution. 

The cause of our growing congestion problems is, without question, the pri- 
vate automobile. I say this with no hint of derogation, for all of us recognize 
the great contribution to our economy of the automobile, its firmly established 
position in the American way of life and the esteemed place it has achieved in 
the hearts and minds of our citizens. 

But I think we must begin to realize that the automobile is not sacrosanct. 
It is a means to an end—not an end in itself. It'is merely the latest—and 
admittedly a very popular—development in the evolution of transportation. 

When the bay area began in a grouping of small settlements on the rim of 
the bay a little over a century ago, the horse and the small boat were the major 
modes of transportation. They were entirely adequate because of the small 
population and the short distances involved. 

But then the bay communities began to spread out as each new arrival built 
his home just past the home of the settler who arrived before him—a process 
which, incidentally, is still going on. 

The electric streetcar and the ferryboat soon replaced the horse and the small 
boat, facilitating and accelerating the outward expansion of towns and cities, 

Finally, the private automobile came upon the scene with its convenience and 
its ability to go anywhere, anytime at the press of the foot on the accelerator. 
Again, population and development exploded outward. 

But with the attributes which we all recognize, the automobile also brought 
a seemingly insatiable demand for space for movement and parking—new free 
ways, expanded highways and city streets, and massive parking areas sprawling 
on the ground, rising in skyscrapers above the ground and extending below the 
ground. 

Thus far, even though we have spent hundreds of millions of dollars, we have 
not been able to keep up with the automobile’s demands for more and more 
road and parking space. The experts, noting the uniformly fantastic predictions 
for increases in our population of people and automobiles, say we will never be 
able to catch up—that congestion will become worse, instead of better, no matter 
how much money is spent. 

San Francisco is an excellent example of what I am talking about. The 
central traffic district comprises about 3 square miles in the center of the city. 
In the decade from 1947 to 1957 the number of motor vehicles entering and leav- 
ing this district increased by about 40 percent. Yet many experts fear that 
the number of people entering and leaving may not have increased because of 
the decline in use of public transportation. In other words, the number of cars 
and congestion increased but the number of people—the real indicators of inten- 
sified economic activity—may have remained statie. 
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ch findings demand that we begin to reexamine the system of moving goods 
ele welch has sprung up around the private automobile to determine 
a ther too much emphasis has been placed on this one mode of transportation 
4 whether public transportation does not have a vital role which it can play. 
w This is the context in which we must seek a solution to our congestion 
ees to me that we have only two alternatives. One is to seek to find some 
way to provide for the movement of all people for all purposes in automobiles. 
The other is to seek to provide the best, most efficient and most economical com- 
pination of facilities for both the automobile and rapid transit. 

Let’s look at the all-automobile alternative first. : 

We have a population of some 3,300,000 people and some 1,300,000 motor ve- 
hicles in the bay area today. By 1970, the experts say, there will be some 5 
million people and 2,600,000 vehicles, And, by 1990, some i million people—more 
than double today’s population—and more than 3,500,000 vehicles. 

Can you imagine any possible way all of those people and ail of those automo- 
biles could be accommodated without an attractive alternative mode of trans- 
portation ? Can you imagine the number of freeways, the plethora of interchanges 
and the acres and acres of parking space that would be required? 
imagine the cost in money and esthetics? 

Let me help your imaginations a little bit. 

Not long ago, one of the Nation’s leading traffic engineers compiled for the 
Urban Land Institute some figures from actual studies to show what kind of 
problems would arise in a situation such as I have just asked you to imagine— 
an all-automobile city. 

He developed a hypothetical city with 1 million people living inside the city 
limits and another 1 million living outside the city limits. He assumed that the 
central business district would attract about 20 percent of the total metropolitan 
population daily. And of these 400,000 daily visitors, he assumed that at least 
20 percent, or some 80,000 would arrive in the heaviest 60-minute commute period 
in the morning. 

To provide for the movement of all of these people into this hypothetical city 
by automobile would require 32 inbound lanes, or the equivalent of 8 eight- 
lane freeways. Providing for interchanges and on-and-off ramps, this engineer 
declared, would call for “geometrics of highway design which haven’t, as yet, 
been developed.” 

Ignoring the people who would arrive before 8 a.m. and after 9 a.m., the 80,000 
people arriving in the heaviest commute hour would require 47,000 automobiles 
atan average of 1.7 persons per auto. 

These 47,000 autos would require a minimum of 14 million square feet of 
parking area, but there are only 22 million square feet in a circular business 
district 1 mile in diameter, including all private land and public ways. Filled 
curb-to-curb and bumper-to-bumper, the streets would hold less than 18,000 cars, 
none of them able to move. 

The engineer summed up his views by saying that “this preview of the all- 
automobile city should be enough to make public administrators shudder.” I 
would add that with the usurpation of potentially tax-producing land implied, 
itshould send taxpayers into convulsions. 


Some of you are probably thinking that such a situation never will come to 
pass. 

But it takes no stretch of the imagination to extend to zero a statistical curve 
indicating the decline in mass transportation patronage in San Francisco which 
has been going on since the end of World War II. All-automobile cities certainly 
are a possibility—perhaps even a probability—unless bold steps are taken to 
reinvigorate public transportation. 

Let me point out to you that in downtown Los Angeles—today—some two-thirds 
of the land area is devoted to freeways, streets and off-street parking, and that 
one-third of the land area of the entire Los Angeles metropolitan area is devoted 
to vehicular transportation facilities. 

Mr. 8. 8. Taylor, general manager of the Los Angeles Department of Traffic, 
told a national convention of highways officials in San Francisco recently that 
even with the construction of all the freeways now contemplated, traffic condi- 


tions will be worse in 1980 than they are today unless there is good mass 
transportation. 


Can you 


To me, these words from the chief traffic engineer of the most freeway-minded 


city in the world should serve as a potent warning that freeways alone are not 
the answer to our congestion problems. 
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Let’s look at the alternative, then—the provision of the most economica] and 
efficient combination of facilities for both the automobile and mass rapid transit 

Let’s imagine the bay area of 1970 or 1990 with a modern system of mass rapid 
transit connecting major centers of residences, commerce, and employment 
throughout the nine counties * * * a system capable of moving great numbers 
of people from any one point in the bay area to any other point within 1 hour’s 
travel time, swiftly, economically, and safely * * * a system that would require 
relatively little ground space, thus leaving the maximum amount of land to per. 
form tax-producing purposes. 

Now, why is rapid transit so magical? There are many answers to that ques. 
tion, but the most important involves capacity. 

Engineers estimate that a modern rapid transit system can move at least 40,000 
passengers per hour per track. 

The engineers also estimate that the capacity of a single freeway lane is 
about 2,000 to 2,400 passengers per hour in automobiles. 

A simple calculation develops this equation: a two-track rapid transit line 
has the carrying capacity of 30 to 40 lanes of freeway. What’s more, space op 
city streets and in parking lots is not required by rapid transit passengers ag it 
is for passengers in automobiles, once they leave the freeways. 

There is much to consider in what I have just said. 

Consider the matter of space for a moment. The topography of the bay are 
has been us the beauty for which the area is world famous and which is a prime 
source of attraction. But no one needs to tell you realtors that our topography 
also have given us monumental problems in finding suitable space in which ty 
situate our population, our business and our industry. 

The entire city and county of San Francisco has a total land area of only 
29,742 acres. Some 27 percent of this area, or nearly 8,000 acres, is devote 
to streets and freeways. We do not have figures to show the amount of space 
devoted to parking facilities, but it seems safe to assume that this figure alg 
would be great. 

There are only about 900 acres of vacant land in the entire city, of which most 
is suitable only for residential purposes. It is clear, therefore, that any expan. 
sion of San Francisco’s economy must be accomplished through the higher reuse 
of land presently occupied. 

In a densely built-up area such as San Francisco, the availability of space is 
competitive proposition. More important uses of property have to prevail over 
less important uses. Because of the almost complete absence of land for indus- 
trial purposes, for example, new industries can be provided space only by tak- 
ing space from some other use. 

In this space-acquiring picture the private automobile has become a prime 
competitor. As the number of automobiles grows, more highways, freeways, and 
parking facilities are required. This need competes with private industry and 
business, generally, in finding room for their expansion. And if business and 
industry in this area do not continue to grow, job opportunities will decline and 
the entire prosperity will be adversely affected. 

How much more of this precious space can we relinquish to accommodate 
the movement and parking of the automobile? How much of our available space 
can we afford to deny to the uses and purposes which constitute the tax base 
and the very economic lifeblood of our area? 

Even more important, however, is the relationship ground space has to taxa- 
tion. Freeways require enormous amounts of tax-producing land, as witness 
the two-thirds of the land area of Los Angeles now devoted to freeways and 
other facilities for vehicular movement and parking. Every time land is used 
for these purposes, it comes off the tax rolls. This reduces the productive tax 
base of the area and makes it necessary for the owners of land remaining on the 
tax rolls to pay just that much more in taxes to make up for the land thus 

oved. F died 
Piigenee this problem of tax base is particularly acute in San Francisco with its 
limited land area. Already, according to Tax Assessor Russell Wolden, io 
than 50 percent of San Francisco’s total land area is tax free. More than ha 
is total is in freeways and city streets. 
"rhe hadeas system ive contemplated will remove from the tax base a total 


of 249 blocks representing, very conservatively, an assessed valuation of at least | 


36 million. 

, As I said before, we have no accurate figures as yet on the amount “<> 
devoted to parking facilities. But the parking authority estimates tha 7 
Francisco will require an additional 40,000 new off-street parking spaces 0 
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1962, according to present trends. This indicates a need for 15 million square 
feet of parking space. If this space were provided in modern 4-story garages, 
the garages needed would cover 33 city blocks. This would be another mighty 
plow to the productive tax base. 

There are many Other factors to consider. 

Toronto built a 4%-mile subway rapid transit line a few years ago. In the 
first 3 years of its operation, values within 2 blocks of the subway soared to be- 
tween three and seven times the values before the subway was built. Assess- 
ments in the subdivisions through which the subway passed rose 30.7 percent 
as compared with an increase of only 17.6 percent in sections now traversed 
py the subway. Within 3 years the increase in realty values exceeded the fixed 
charges on the subway by more than one-third. 

The same sort of figures are available to show the economic impact of rapid 
transit routes in Philadelphia, Cleveland, New York, and other cities. 

Another important consideration involves the question of subsidy. Some per- 
sons question the propriety of a subsidy for public transportation without seem- 
jing to realize that they are—and have been for some time—subsidizing the 
private automobile. 

While it is commonly supposed that motor vehicles pay their own way 
through the use of highway user revenues devoted to their special benefit, this 
js not entirely true. For example, property taxpayers contribute many direct 
and indirect benefits to the motoring public through expenditure of general tax 
fund moneys to street maintenance and repair, traffic engineering and signaling 
facilities, policing and so on. 

Studies within the past few years have shown that property taxpayers sub- 
sidize each motor vehicle in Milwaukee at the average rate of $90 a year and in 
Chicago at an average rate of $84.54 a year. A very recent study in San Diego 
showed that 20 percent of the city’s $39 million general fund was spent for city 
street purposes. Of this, about 17 percent came from local taxes, and only 3 
percent from gasoline taxes. 

I have tried to describe briefly the transportation alternatives for the future— 
an all-automobile city or a city with provisions for the auto and rapid transit 
to work cooperatively. 

I think there is no question about which of these alternatives you would 
choose. And the point is that you will have an opportunity to choose in 1960. 
That is the year when the District hopes to present its plans for a regional 
rapid transit system to the voters in the form of a general obligation bond 
issue. 

The foundation planning for the system we will propose was accomplished 
by the former San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission. This sys- 
tem is described in some detail in the District’s new brochure which Mr. Klein 
has sent to every member of the San Francisco Real Estate Board. 

The question most often asked us is: Will people ride rapid transit? 

We are convinced they will. Experience in other cities has shown that when 
substantial improvements in transit service are made, particularly in speed, in- 
creased patronage results. 

After all, from a transportation standpoint, there are really only three classes 
of citizens : 

Those who must drive their cars. 

Those who must use public transportation. 

And those who have a choice between their car and public transportation. 

It is with the third group, which is by far the largest numerically, that we 
are concerned. In the years since the war, the members of this group have in 
ever larger numbers choosen their cars for the simple reason that deteriorating 
public transportation was rot competitive. 

The system we are planning will not only be competitive with the automobile. 
It will be so much better that it will be ridiculous for most commuters to use 
their cars. Our system will be faster, cheaper, more comfortable, virtually as 
convenient and certainly much safer than their private car. 

In brief, the system will provide, initially, 123 miles of routes extending from 
San Francisco to Novato and Palo Alto on this side of the bay and from Oak- 
land to Richmond, Concord and Decoto on the other side, with a trans-bay 
link tying together the two sides of the bay and making possible an 1114-minute 
travel time between downtown Oakland and San Francisco. 

Our trains will be the most modern, comfortable and safe trains in the world, 
and will travel at speeds up to 70 miles an hour to maintain a route average, 
including station stops, of 45 miles per hour. Because they will travel on en- 
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tirely private and grade-separated rights-of-way, they will never be Subject to 
vehicular congestion, nor will they contribute to that congestion. 

From every standpoint, rapid transit, I am convinced, not only is desirable 
but is absolutely essential if the San Francisco Bay area is to continue to enjoy 
dynamic growth and economic health. 

But much hard work remains to be done before the system can become a 
reality. Public officials, civic leaders, businessmen, industrialists—and, yeg the 
realtors of San Francisco—must come to a full realization of the wonderfy] 
opportunities offered by rapid transit and the dire alternatives to be faced witp. 
out it. 

In bringing about this full understanding, you realtors can be of immense 
help. 

Recently, the National Institute of Real Estate Brokers of your National 
Association of Real Estate Boards published a booklet entitled “Public Trans. 
portation and Your Community.” If you have not yet seen this comprehensiye 
publication, I commend it to your immediate attention. 

In a foreword to the booklet, John J. Herd of Philadelphia, one of the Nation’s 
leading relators, had this to say ; and I quote: 

“The informed realtor can awaken the thinking of real estate owners, the 
business community, the public, and local government to the importance of 
transportation in preserving the established business areas. It is most impor. 
tant that owners of large real estate holdings and the substantial merchants 
decide for themselves the merits of public transportation and then, one way or 
the other, become vocal. The realtor can explain the need for coordinateg 
transit, embodying as it must both the centers of population and the suburban 
areas which generate much traffic. Real estate and transportation are 
inseparable.” 

I can only add to that message an invitation from the District for you to 
work with us in the months ahead to make rapid transit a reality. Our obje. 
tive should be not traffic alone; not transit alone; but transportation. Working 
together we can build a modern, efficient transportation system of which, 10 
years from now, we can all be justly proud. 

The CuHarrman. Our next witness will be Mr. David Sanders Clark, 
accompanied by an old friend of this committee and of the chairman, 
Mr. Samuel Spencer, attorney of eminence and a man who served as 
president of the Board of Commissioners, and I will first state that we 
will incorporate the report in full in the record, and I hope, Mr. Clark, 
that you can highlight it without violence to the point that you are 
trying to make. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID SANDERS CLARK, ACCOMPANIED BY 
SAMUEL SPENCER 


Mr. CuarKk. Yes, Mr. Chairman, indeed we will. 
(The report referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE TO OpPposSE THE CROSS-PARK FREEWAY From 
TENLEY CrrcLeE Across Rock CREEK PARK TO THE INNER LOOP 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is David Sanders 
Clark. I am speaking for the Committee To Oppose the Cross-Park Freeway 
From Tenley Circle Across Rock Creek Park to the Inner Loop. This is a 
informal organization composed primarily of citizens of northwest Washington. 
Included in the membership of our committee are about 100 private homeowners 
and three corporations representing several hundred owner-occupants of coopera- 
tive apartments. Also included in our membership are persons actively ass 
ciated with several citizens associations and representatives of parent-teacher 
associations, the Sidwell Friends School and the Washington Home for In- 
curables. I have been acting as chairman of this committee. 

When formed in the spring of 1959, the immediate aim of our committee was to 
organize the strongest possible protest against the attempts by certain overzealous 
planners to stampede the District Commissioners and Members of the US. 
Congress into approving an interstate automobile and truck freeway through 
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the midst of our fine quiet residential areas and through Melvin C. Hazen and 
Rock Creek Parks, before there had been any public discussion of the proposal, 
or any proper consideration of the lasting damage it would cause. What seemed 
to count most in the minds of its proponents (as judged by their public state 
ments) was the prospect of getting a highway built cheaply, using Federal funds 
to pay 90 percent of the cost. _The engineering consultants for the mass trans- 
portation survey found no requirement for such a route. Yet this hasty proposal 
was inserted in the survey report as “The Northwest Freeway Link Between 
Tenley Circle and the Inner Loop.” This was done despite the vigorous objections 
of four members of the National Capital Planning Commission and the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council, including D.C. Engineer Commissioner 
Welling. General Welling flatly declared that the proposal was not justified. 
Commissioner Karrick and the D.C. Director of Highways and Traffic have 
concurred in this view. 

These events of last spring account for our committee’s name, which was 
practically forced upon us by circumstances. But the name does not reflect the 
full breadth of our interests. Of course, we still strongly object to the tactics 
which were used to promote the Northwest Freeway, and will have detailed 
cogent arguments to present against this ill-advised project at the appropriate 
time and place, should the occasion arise. But being civic-minded citizens, our 
members are keenly aware that the transportation problems of metropolitan 
Washington will not be solved by merely ignoring them, and that the unified ap- 
proach attempted by the mass transportation survey is a laudable effort toward 
a rational approach to a problem so complex as to seem, sometimes, incapable of 
solution by rational means. The long-range purpose of our committee, as ex- 
pressed in its organizational statement, is to act ‘‘as a channel of communica- 
tion and information to aid the proper authorities in locating highway and ex- 
pressway facilities in such a manner as to assist the growth and development of 
affected areas and to organize public support for such proposals.” 

In view of the circumstances outlined above, we are particularly grateful for 
the opportunity to participate in this hearing, since this is the first occasion 
when private citizens whose homes, neighborhoods, and manner of living 
would be vitally affected by the plan proposed in the mass transportation survey 
report, have had a chance to present their views to any authoritative group and 
especially to Members of the Congress—the body which will largely determine the 
extent to which the plan is actually carried out. 

In accordance with our aims, a group of our members, who are familiar with 
the techniques of research and analysis, have made a careful study of the mass 
transportation survey report, in an effort to judge the soundness of its approach 
and the likelihood that its recommendations, if followed, would promote the 
development of Washington as a city fit to live in and worthy to be called the 
Capital of the United States. Within the limits of the time available they have 
tried to assess the report’s assumptions and recommendations—weighing them 
against such significant criteria as the views of recognized experts in the field 
of urban planning and the actual experience of metropolitan areas in attempting 
to solve transportation problems. 

The results of this study are set forth in this statement which we now 
present for your consideration. Since the text is rather lengthy I should like to 
ask the committee’s permission to read only the summary and recommendations. 
We hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and your colleagues will find these materials 
helpful and constructive, and that the full statement and supporting documents 
will be considered of sufficient importance to warrant inclusion in the printed 
record of this hearing. 

SUMMARY 


Our research and analysis may be summarized in seven major points as follows: 
(1) The mass transportation survey report is to be commended for its accept- 
ance of two basic principles which pianners and officials in some other metro- 
politan areas have only come to appreciate after long and costly experience. 
These principles are— 
(a) “Transportation must be an integral part of the comprehensive plan 
for the future metropolitan region.” 
(b) A transportation system must be planned, regulated, and operated 
on a regional basis. 
We do not find, however, that the first of these principles has been adequately 
applied in the recommended transportation plan. 
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(2) The survey report is a useful compilation of information. Its chief Value 
ean be to bring into focus the policy decisions which must be made. To regard 
it as a final plan, justifying the expenditure of about $214 billion, would be a 
grave mistaken. A number of the basic assumptions manifestly require carefy] 
review, and some of the data appears to be obsolescent. In addition, as noteq in 
the following paragraphs, certain very important factors have been neglected, 

(3) The report gives no consideration to possible guidance of the development 
of the metropolitan region toward an end which would lessen requirements for 
highway, bus, and rail transport into, out of, and across the downtown area, It 
represents a passible acceptance of the present undesirable trend and character 
of growth of the National Capital region. It makes no attempt to plan for 
the channeling of that growth in more desirable directions. 

(4) The survey report proposes a traffic solution which leans unduly heavily on 
radial freeways leading from the suburbs into central Washington. The experi. 
ence of other urban and metropolitan areas provides evidence that this type of 
freeway is self-defeating; that it attracts and actually creates additional trafic, 
sometimes up to or beyond its planned capacity even before it is finished; that 
it accelerates the flight of residents from the city to the suburbs and therefore 
accelerates the blight of the city itself; and that it wrongly puts the emphasis 
on getting automobiles rather than people into the center of town. Furthermore, 
as the citizens of San Francisco demonstrated, when they rejected seven freeways 
early this year, the damage which a freeway can do to the livability and appear. 
ance of a city may far outweigh its intended benefits. 

5. Because it suggests a way of getting people rather than vehicles to and 
from the city center, we find real merit in the proposal to create a rapid rail 
transit system, as a means for relieving traffic congestion and expediting travel, 
Rapid rail transit offers the advantage of lower cost per person (despite higher 
construction cost per mile as compared with freeways). The report states that 
“it often takes between 8 and 10 years of planning and construction to get a 
subway into operation.” This time could be sharply reduced if rapid rail transit 
were considered a primary rather than a secondary part of the transportation 
plan. We find totally unconvincing the report’s analysis and conclusion that 
the development of rapid rail transit would reduce the need for freeways in only 
a small measure. 

6. The cost of all the proposed transportation facilities would constitute 
such a drain on the limited financial resources of the District, compressed within 
a relatively short period of time, that it would delay or completely prohibit the 
construction of much needed improvements such as sewer and water facilities, 
schools, libraries, and so forth. 

7. The report gives no detailed guidance as to the sequence in which specific 
highways or transit lines should be built. In our opinion the ultimate value of 
the transportation system may well depend on the phasing of its construction. 
Instead the present report recommends a crash program which would bring 
about completion of “a large part” of the recommended transportation facilities 
“within the next 10 years.” We believe that it is neither necessary nor desirable 
to undertake such a vast program on a crash basis. The experience of other 
cities has shown that a phased program is more sensible—and usually less ex- 
pensive—since projected future needs may not materialize in the expected time 
and form. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That a phased program of development should be instituted for transpor- 
tation in the Washington metropolitan area. That this program should consist 
of the following steps: 

(a) The completion of the present outer loop and possibly an intermediate 
loop, designed to route as much traffic as possible around, rather than 
through, the central city. These roads would not only prevent unnecessary 
traffic from entering the city, but would serve the needs of area residents 
wishing to travel from one side of the city to another, or from one suburb 
to another. 

(b) The development of an adequate system of rapid rail transit and 
buses. These two means of transportation should be integrated both as 
to location and scheduling so that transfer from one to the other would 
be facilitated and most long trips would be made by rail. 

(c) These two steps should be completed and adequate time allowed for 
study of their effectiveness before further consideration is given to the 
construction of radial freeways. 
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2, That the phased program of transportation development outlined in recom- 
mendation No. 1 should be considered in conjunction with similar comprehensive 

Jans for the construction of needed sewer and water facilities, improved publie 
health services, new school construction, enlarged recreational facilities and other 
community needs. Itis evident that the growing population of the area creates 
needs other than transportation, and that these needs must receive their fair 
share of expenditures from the limited funds available. __ 

3, That the various plans referred to in recommendations No. 1 and 2 should 
pe considered as part of an overall plan for the development of the metro- 
politan area. This plan should begin with a determination of the kind of city 
and metropolitan area we want to have, and continue with construction plans 
designed to fit such an area. It is inconceivable that we should, instead, adopt 
a plan which makes transportation per se its primary objective and assumes 
that present undesirable patterns of land use, employment-center location and 
habits of automobile use can never be changed; a plan which assumes that the 
future city of Washington must be, in effect, a huge parking lot served by a 
maze of radial freeways. Adequate attention must be given to the further 
development of self-contained satellite communities, and these should be served 
primarily by rapid rail transit. A pattern of land use must be developed which 
would aim at making it possible for the maximum number of people to live near 
their places of work, and thus eliminate much of the need for long rush hours 
trips between home and work. Increased attention must be given to the rede- 
velopment of the central area and preservation of its existing good neighborhoods 
so as to make fullest use of its residential possibilities, thus further reducing 
the need for long home-to-work trips. 

4, That radial freeways, slicing into the heart of the Nation’s Capital, if 
considered at all, should be considered a last desperate resort. 

These are our basic recommendations. We feel that they are both reasonable 
and practical. 

We believe that the mass transportation survey’s approach to the problems 
of the National Capital is narrow and unimaginative. 

We believe that it follows the fashion of the day in planning primarily for 
maximum mobility of vehicles. 

We believe, above all, that it is time for really fresh and creative planning 
which makes the Federal City the center of affection and attention; designs 
facilities to preserve and improve it, and rejects proposals that can lead only to 
further blight and disintegration. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the committee for giving us this 
opportunity to express these views. 


DISCUSSION 


It is hardly practical in a statement of this nature to cite all the sources and 
reiterate all the discussion which led to our reaching the foregoing conclusions. 
But we will at least attempt to call attention to some of the more significant 
evidence and comment further on some of our findings. 

1. Transportation and planning.—The importance of treating transportation 
as an integral part of a comprehensive metropolitan plan and operating on a 
regional basis is explained in convincing detail by Wilfred Owen in his remark- 
able book, The Metropolitan Transportation Problem (Washington, 1956). By 
way of summary he writes: 

“There is good evidence in the growing congestion of our cities that solution 
of the problem of transportation does not depend exclusively on the achievement 
of more and better methods of movement or on financial innovations and admin- 
istrative reorganization. This is indicated by the fact that traffic congestion, 
which plagued the big city in earlier times, has continued and increased despite 
the fact that in recent years there has been more advancement in transport 
techniques than in all previous history. Solutions thus appear to depend not 
simply on measures designed to provide additional transportation capacity but 
on the ability to develop urban communities in which satisfactory transportation 
is possible. The opposite course of attempting to supply transportation services 
to meet whatever demands arise from unplanned growth seems doomed to con- 
tinuing failure. 

“The principal attack on the demand side must be through land use planning 
and zoning, which establish the pattern of urban development and the location, 
size, and employment of urban structures, control the demands on public services, 
and underlie the generation of traffic (p. 218).” 
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2. Assumptions and data in the survey report require further review.—Carefy) 
study indicates fairly clearly that the proposed transportation plan has been 
based to a considerable extent on some rather shaky assumptions, which may 
have been given undue weight when framing the recommendations. Although 
the methods actually used in projecting future transportation needs are not fully 
described, the reader receives the impression that these assumptions may oftep 
have been decisive, not only in determining how these needs would be met, but 
even in assessing what these needs will be. Here are some examples which 
particularly warrant comment: 

Assumption No. 1: That a transportation system will be provided which, eyey 
after a 50-percent increase in the region’s population, will permit the large mg. 
jority to reach downtown Washington in 30 to 45 minutes during peak hours, 

Since the report itself indicates that less than half of the persons now employed 
in the National Capital region work in the central part of the District of Columbia 
and that only 39,000 (or 12 percent) of the additional jobs predicted for 1989 
will be located in the downtown business district, the requirement to transport 
“a large majority” of the population thither in 30 to 45 minutes during peak hours 
seems highly debatable. 

Furthermore, there is no indication that the planners have made any attempt 
to view this 30- to 45-minute system in relation to other community and personal 
objectives, for which funds are demonstrably needed—for example, the objective 
of not more than 30 pupils per teacher in the public schools; the objective of 
increased and improved play and recreational facilities ; the objective of improved 
and expanded public health and medical services ; the objective of substantially 
improved housing for a large part of the population; even the objective of more 
nearly adequate national defense. 

The report also ignores the potential impact of efforts to achieve 30- to 45. 
minute transportation on other community values. Nowhere does the report 
consider the effect of proposed construction on existing residential, recreational, 
educational, and other facilities, to say nothing of the character of downtown 
and presently unblighted sections of Northwest Washington. 

Assumption No. 2: That provisions must be made for the maximum possible 
degree of travel by personal automobile, with rail transit facilities relegated to 
the status of standby facilities, rather than basic ones. 

This assumption is nowhere stated in these precise words, but the general char- 
acter of the report makes it clear that such an assumption has been made. Such 
an assumption ignores the fact that the increased availability of automobiles 
makes high-speed rail transit facilities far more usable and far better adapted 
to the needs of residents in outlying areas than ever in the past, if only because 
personal automobiles can augment such facilities by transporting riders to 
terminals, rather than all the way into downtown areas. 

The report also makes no comparison (on a per-person basis) of the cost of 
moving peak-hour traffic by public rail facilities with that of personal auto- 
mobiles. Evidence from many sources indicates that a two-track rail system, 
above or below ground, can move far more people within a given period than can 
a multilane freeway. It may be that the initial construction cost per mile of 
freeways is lower, but the cost per person moved is very obviously lower by rail 
transit. Can it be that the planning has been motivated and directed by the 
existence of legislation providing substantial contributions to the cost of highway 
facilities, but not to rail transit? 

Assumption No. 3: That, despite increased cost and time of travel from out- 
lying suburbs, most people will continue to prefer to live there. 

The report passively accepts this questionable assumption, and rides with it, 
instead of considering that the “flight to the suburbs” might, in some measure, 
be reversed. The trend back to the city, where the city has been reclaimed or 
kept habitable, is already noticeable. Yet the report ignores the possibility of 
accelerating this trend by imaginative, large-scale removal of some of the city 
blight which drives people to the suburbs—blight such as freeways and their 
attendant noise, fumes, and unsightliness. 

It also ignores the possibility that the long-term and short-term cost of urban 
renewal might be considerably lower than the cost of highway facilities. 

When it attempts to predict the future demand for transportation in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan region, the survey report relies heavily upon techniques which 
involve relationships partially observed in the past and partially assumed. Elec- 
tronic computers have been used to convert this information into travel patterns 
for 1980. But the fact remains that the answers provided by the computer are 
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only as valid as the data which has been fed into it. — Therefore, it is very much 
open to question whether a major expansion of existing transportation facilities 
should be undertaken without first examining critically the validity of the 
assumed travel pattern relationships. Criticism can also be lev ied against the 
obsolescence of some of the population figures used in the report. For example, 
it predicts that Rockville, Md., will attain a population of 24,000 by 1965, but, 
according to the Montgomery County Sentinel, that thriving city has already 
reached 26,000. . ee - 

3, The impact of the proposed plan on Washington.—In his District Affairs 
column in the Washington Post of September 27, 1959, Robert C. Albrook has 
some thought-provoking words on this subject : ; . 

“The pattern of land use on which the transportation plan is based was a 
sort of byproduct of the survey. Essentially, itis a circular plan, with the high- 
est densities in the center, medium densities in the second ‘ring,’ and low den- 
sities of one or two families per acre around the outside. . 

“This is indeed the pattern of development now progressing, and the planners 
in adopting and extending it have merely done ‘what comes naturally. . But 
this also happens to be the pattern most difficult to serve with transportation. 

“For as the region fills up, the traffic burden on the center tends to become 
impossibly heavy, requiring exorbitant amounts of land and leading to blight.” 

Yet the survey report gives no consideration to the possibility of guiding the 
development of the metropolitan area in such a manner as to lessen the re- 
quirement for highways and bus and rail transport to convey suburban residents 
to and from their jobs in the center of the city. The concept of seif-contained 
satellite suburban communities, where people could both live and work, and 
would have only rare occasion to travel to downtown Washington appears to 
have been abandoned. 

In defense of the circular plan, the report argues that “the local governments 
will be able to exercise only a limited influence on the pattern of development 
and the direction of growth.” This attitude of mind is sharply challenged by 
T, Ledyard Blakeman, former director of the Detroit Regional Planning Com- 
mission, and a recent vice president of the American Institute of Planners, who 
writes as follows in the magazine Traffic Quarterly for October 1959: 

“Planning should not be merely an attempt to accomodate situation or con- 
ditions that would have arisen without a plan. It should be a conscious attempt 
to guide our physical development toward desirable goals. 

“* * * The recognition that traffic is a result of land development as well as 
acause is pretty general nowadays. 

“The fact that this imposes upon the highway people the responsibility to 
design systems that will promote good land use is not, however, so widely under- 
stood. 

“The notion that anybody may live anywhere he pleases, regardless of the 
cost to the public, both financially and socially, has been refuted time and 
again in zoing cases. Years ago Wisconsin set aside certain cutover areas and 
said that no one could build permanent residences in them. More recently, 
there have developed agricultural zones in which no urban development is al- 
lowed. In the last month Connecticut courts upheld 4-acre zoning for urban 
residence, and since 1916 we've had zoning laws that permit a community to 
say where each type of land use must be located (pp. 464, 468).” 

4. Freeways.—Out of the voluminous testimony available on the influence of 
freeways upon urban areas, our committee has selected the following items as 
being particularly applicable to the Washington situation : 

(a) Extract from article by Lewis Mumford, “The Highway and the 
City,” Architectural Record, CX XIII (April 1958), page 182: 

“In order to overcome the fatal stagnation of traffic in and around our 
cities, our highway engineers have come up with a remedy that actually 
expands the evil it is meant to overcome. They create new expressways 
to serve cities that are already overcrowded within, thus tempting people 
who had been using public transportation to reach the urban centers to 
use these private facilities. Almost before the first day’s tolls on these 
expressways have been counted, the new roads themselves are over- 
crowded. Soa clamor arises to create other similar arteries and to pro- 
vide more parking garages in the center of our metropolises; and the 
generous provision of these facilities expands the cycle of congestion, 
without any promise of relief until that terminal point when all the 
business and industry that originally gave rise to the congestion move 
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out of the city, to escape strangulation, leaving a waste of expressways 
and garages behind them. This is pyramid building with a vengeance, 
a tomb of concrete roads and ramps covering the dead corpse of a city.” 

(b) Excerpts from article by David A. Gorman and Stedman T. Hitcheoe, 
“Characteristics of Traffic Entering and Leaving the Central Business Dis. 
trict,” Public Roads, XXX (August 1959), pages 217-218. 

“The major arterial routes of an urban area almost invariably radiate 
from the central business district. Between 48 and 63 percent of the 
drivers that entered between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. did not stop to park 
* * * many entered only because of the pattern of the highway anq 
street system * * *, 

“During the peak half hour of traffic movement, usually betweep 
5 and 5:30 p.m., as many as 98 percent of the vehicles in one of the cities 
in the 500,000 to 1 million population group passed through the centra} 
business district without parking * * *. In many cities, a large propor. 
tion of this traffic might have been more satisfactorily diverted around 
the central business district.” 

(c) Paragraph from New York Times story August 16, 1959, headlineg 
“Gain for Connecticut Pike,” and subheaded “Express Road Drawing Traffic 
From Other Toll Routes.” 

“While the pike is having a big impact on Connecticut’s economy and 
fulfilling predictions that its $464 million cost was well justified, it is 
proving a bane to New York City since the city is hard pressed to fing 
parking space for its motoring volume.” 

(d) Extracts from article by William W. Johnston, “Travel Time and 
Planning,” Traffic Quarterly, X (January 1956), pages 76-77. 

“Primary emphasis is placed on radial routes, usually terminating at 
or near the central business district, and analysis may reveal that many 
of these terminal areas are incapable of absorbing additional traffic, 
even after extensive rehabilitation and reconstruction. The problem is 
intensified by the fact that fast convenient transportation facilities in 
themselves generate new traffic. In Los Angeles, studies of the Holly- 
wood Freeway showed that the motorist saved time on the freeway, 
except during periods of acute congestion, and that motorists were going 
out of their way to use the new facility. 

“As the freeway was gradually extended traffic increased from an 
initial volue of 32,000 vehicles per day to 170,000. The latter figure 
represents an average per lane capacity of almost 50 percent above the 
estimated practical working capacity of a limited access lane. The 
number of vehicles entering central cities is rising. 

“Construction of new limited access highways with terminals in cen- 
tral business districts would add substantially to this number and if 
terminal areas cannot absorb the additional traffic public expenditures 
for such highway improvement become unjustifiable.” 

Excerpts from article by Robert G. Hennes, ‘Freeways and the Suburbs,” 
Traffic Quarterly, X (October 1956), pages 494-495. 

“Any rapid expansion such as that experienced by American suburbs 
in recent years grossly overloads all facilities provided through com- 
munity effort: schools, utilities, fire and police protection, and, of course, 
roads. The suburban road problem is unique in that anything done to 
improve communication between the urban fringe and the urban center 
encourages further suburban development. Well-designed freeways 
sometimes are overloaded soon after they are built.” 

(f) From an article by Frederick G. Gardiner, then chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, ‘Combination of Arterial 
Highways and Rapid Transit Facilities,” Roads and Engineering Construe- 
tion (May 1956), pages 165-167: 

“T can agree, however, with Walter Blucher, the very eminent planner 
from Chicago, who said, ‘I am willing to stake my reputation on the 
forecast that building of expressways will not solve the traffic and 
transportation problems of any community. They will increase the 
traffic problem and the parking problem, and in a number of com- 
munities will encourage decentralization of the central areas.’ 

“In Los Angeles there is no public transit. They have miles of free- 
ways which run north and south, and if an accident happens at a vital 
spot the traffic is piled up for miles. Consequently, millions of dollars 
are now being spent to distribute the traffic which is driven into a 
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vortex. Their latest accomplishment is the “stack” of which they are 
immensely proud. It is a four-level traffic interchange with four roads, 
one piled on top of the other. It accommodates 32 lanes of traffic going 
in eight different directions, and if you take the wrong turn you may 
find yourself in San Diego instead of Hollywood, but the natives love 
it. It isa contest played at 50 to 60 miles per hour with no traffic lights. 
If you believe in signs and can read them on the fly you may land 
where you want to go, otherwise all you have done is prove that you 
can’t drive a car in the fastest moving city on the continent.” 
(g) Article in Newsweek, February 16, 1959, page 35: 


“Fury Over the Freeways 


“Only a few years ago, the opening of a new, multilane high-speed 
freeway in San Francisco would have sparked a civic celebration, with 
political orations, official ribbon snipping, and motorists jockeying hap- 
pily for the first drive on the superthoroughfare. 

“Last week, however, San Francisco’s latest freeway, along the his- 
toric Embarcadero, was opened to traffic without so much as a hip- 
hip-hooray. There were no speeches. There was no ribbon. A work- 
man knocked aside a barrier and that was that. 

“The incident dramatized a sharp change in attitude. San Fran- 
cisco has revolted against freeways. 

“With the same intensity of spirit that has marked recurrent ‘save 
the cable cars’ campaigns, San Franciscans have decided they much 
prefer bumper-to-bumper traffic to whiz-kid freeways. The freeways, 
they point out angrily, not only uproot families and wipe out pleasant 
residential areas, but they also add to the city’s tax burden. 

“The money angle: In fact, in a resolution passed by the city board 
of supervisors and approved by Mayor George Christopher, the city 
has called on the State highway commission to abandon its plans to 
route six new State freeways through San Francisco at a cost of 
$295,735,800. 

“City Assessor Russell L. Wolden estimated the projected freeway 
construction would remove property assessed at $34,152,210 from the 
tax rolls, reducing the city’s tax income $377,000 annually. 

“San Franciscans from Nob Hill to South of the Slot are united in 
their opposition to freeways. The supervisors were spurred in their 
formal denunciation by the strong complaints submitted by a total of 
97 civie organizations. 

“Marguerite Warren, president of the Central Council of Civie Clubs 
and spokesman for the protesting groups, told the board: ‘You cannot 
allow the bureaucrats from Sacramento to destroy more buildings in 
our residential areas.’ ”’ 

See also, San Francisco Examiner, editorials, February 2, 1959, and February 
8, 1959. The Examiner states that seven freeways were rejected. 

5. Rail transit—The advantages of rapid rail transit as a conveyor of large 
numbers of people are readily demonstrated. In a narticle entitled “Practical 
Use of Rapid Transit,” which appeared in the February 1958 issue of the 
American City, L. F. Howard says: 

“On a limited-access highway a single lane can move 2,000 persons per hour 
in autos. The total capacity of an 8-lane expressway—4 lanes in each direc- 
tion—is 8,000 persons per hour. By contrast, a 2-track rapid transit line with 
a capacity of 40,000 passengers per hour is equivalent to five 8-lane expressways. 
As a typical example, Chicago’s Outer Lake Shore Drive has two reversible 
lanes, thus providing six lanes of traffic in the direction of greatest volume 
during morning and evening rush hours. A double-track rapid transit line op- 
erating over a generally parallel route using 1 track in each direction, carries 
63,000 rush-hour passengers per day—compared to 30,000 carried by the 6 
lanes of expressway during the same periods.” 

The following excerpts from an address by E. L. Tennyson, transit commis- 
sioner of Youngstown, Ohio, delivered before the National Planning Conference 
of the American Society of Planning Officials, and published in the October 1954 
issue of “Architectural Forum,” are also pertinent : 

“Buses are so widely used by transit companies because they can be bought 
on credit and require little private investment in physical plant. 
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“But this minimum investment does not assure low-cost rides. Many Cities 
with only $25 per capita invested in their transit system have 20 cent fares 
In Toronto, on the other hand, where electric vehicles predominate, they have 
$175 per capita invested in the transit system and it is self-supporting at 8, 
cents per ride, with service on a very high standard. 

“We can never solve the problem of moving people in urban areas by using 
only buses and automobiles. They conflict with each other. 

“The Federal corporate income tax, when applied to transit, makes private 
financing of new facilities impossible. The tax on the necessary return on jp. 
vestment alone takes over 5 cents per ride additional, 33 percent more than 
the cost of the service. Corporate income taxes on rapid transit price the 
product out of the market and prevent private business from doing anything 
about rapid transit. 

“This same tax rate, applied to automobile operations on the Ohio Turnpike, 
would require $21 million alone during the first year assuming earnings that 
would give investors the market rate of dividend on their stock. Against this 
the first year’s gross has been estimated at $15 million. In other words, the 
turnpike would be $6 million short of a total revenue sufficient to pay its Federg] 
taxes alone, without meeting a single dollar of operating expense, amortization, 
other taxes or dividends. There would be no turnpike. To solve this inequit. 
able tax situation a few cities have already built transit facilities for lease 
to private operators. 

“The path of the automobile has been smoothed by generous computations by 
traffic engineers right up to the Bureau of Public Roads. They use a financial 
analysis called the benefit ratio to justify the huge expenditures of tax money 
on superhighways. Typically, this analysis computes the time that would be 
saved by motorists using an expressway instead of existing streets over a period 
of 30 years. This time saved is evaluated at 2 cents per minute and divided 
by the construction cost to get the benefit ratio. 

“If, for example, 10 million cars per year use an expressway 5 miles long, and 
save 7% minutes each or 15 cents, the 30-year savings would be $45 million, 
The expressway might cost as little as $4 million per mile or $20 million. The 
benefit ratio would be 214. 

“T cannot accept this method of accounting which justifies the expenditure of 
private funds by the computation of hypothetical private savings. Nevertheless, 
if we accept it because our Government has, the benefit ratio must be used for 
transit, too. 

“Let us assume a rapid transit line was built for a medium-size city, and that 
it would attract 60,000 riders per day. Assuming the same right-of-way as the 
expressway mentioned above, but without the expressway, this line might cost 
about $15 million. Such a 5-mile route would save each rider about 12% min- 
utes as compared to surface bus travel, or 25 cents under the benefit ratio using 
2 cents per minute. (It thus appears that the rider should be given his 20 cent 
ride free, with a nickel refund.) Seriously, the 60,000 daily riders would accrue 
benefits of $150 million in 30 years, giving a benefit ratio of 10, compared to 
2%, for the expressway. Since the expressway is figured at near safe capacity, 
whereas the rapid transit is estimated at only one-seventh of capacity in this case, 
$1 spent on transit could do as much good as $4.50 to $31 spent on highways. * ** 

“Even though three-fourths of our families own automobiles, all members of 
the family do not usually travel together. For this reason, it is not necessarily 
true that car ownership automatically reduces transit riding, not if acceptable 
transit service is offered. In Toronto, there is one automobile for every three 
people, but every man, woman, and child in that area averages 275 transit rides 
per year, exclusive of transfer rides. In the 1951 Annual Report of the Toronto 
Transportation Commission it was pointed out that ‘the increase in passenger 
automobile registration in York County since the end of the war in 1945 has been 
over 95 percent. The number of passengers carried on the city system of the 
commission since 1945 has remained virtually constant. The commission be 
lieves it can meet this competition from motorcars.’ This is the kind of think- 
ing that will solve the transit problem. 

“We spend $500 per capita on expressways that only 40 percent of the popu- 
lation is licensed to use; yet we seldom get practical about spending $175 per 
capita to achieve excellent transit service that 100 percent of the population can 
use. The $175 can even be financed with self-liquidating bonds. If we must 
build freeways to satisfy motorist pressure groups, why not add just 5 percent to 
the investment so that a transit line can be included that will boost the number 
of people carried by 400 percent? Do not waste that 5 percent on a bus lane, 
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either. The bus lane will be limited to a safe capacity of only 8,000 persons per 
hour in high-cost, minimum-comfort vehicles. A rail line with the same right- 
of-way can move 40,000 people per hour each way. It will be free of delays caused 
by automobiles, particularly on slippery or foggy days when the greatest number 
of people need dependable transit service. Split-second schedules can be ad- 
hered to on a private right-of-way. With buses, a traffic delay of only 1 minute on 
a route serving only 1,333 passengers per hour will cause an overload of passen- 
gers sO great that many will have to be passed up, and all of those accepted will 
pe packed to the doors. Some later bus will then run with empty seats, which 
penefits no one. 

“With the new urban supercongestion and our present-day wage scales, it takes 
at least 5 mills per mile from every seat in a bus, occupied or not, just to pay the 
driver. With rapid transit, this cost is cut to 2 mills or less, a 60-percent reduc- 
tion. Personal injury and property damage can be cut two-thirds by substituting 
rapid transit for bus service. Power costs can be cut in half for the same amount 
of horsepower. Most important, travel time can be cut in half, if not more. The 
number of vehicles can be reduced 60 percent, without reducing the number of 
seats at all. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to build complete subways to obtain rapid transit. The only 
essential ingredient is a schedule speed of 18 miles per hour or faster. This 100- 
percent increase in speed will necessitate a private right-of-way, but we already 
have some of it. Railroad tracks are often the same width as transit 
tracks. * * * 

“Every planner should study the existing rail network, looking for an oppor- 
tunity to charter railroad service for transit riders, or for lightly used lines that 
ean be shared with rapid transit.” 

There is, however, at least one major drawback to the rail transit system 
proposed in the survey report—a prospective delay of 8 to 10 years before it 
would be in operation. That is much too long to wait. If people are to be weaned 
from the habit of driving their cars downtown, before the streets are hope- 
lessly choked with traffic, some form of rapid rail transit must be made avail- 
able as soon as possible. <A belt line around Washington, sharing the Baltimore 
& Ohio right-of-way, appears to be a logical, and inexpensive answer. Such a 
line would bring transit within a few minutes’ driving distance of the homes of 
thousands of persons who now travel to work by auto, for it would cross most of 
the major arterial roads which lead into the District: MacArthur Boulevard, 
Massachusetts Avenue, River Road, Wisconsin, Connecticut Avenue, etc. It 
might not eliminate the requirement for some of the lines advocated in the 
report, but it would certainly seem to merit careful consideration as a measure 
to ease the traffic situation. 

6. The cost is too great——wWe have found ourselves, after a careful analysis of 
the mass transportation survey report, compelled to conclude that the con- 
struction of the enormously expensive freeway program in the relatively short 
time provided would mean too great a drain on the financial resources of the 
District of Columbia. 

This is not to say that the District could not meet this cost, provided sources 
of revenue were strained to their limits. 

It is to say that the District cannot afford such a drain in the face of so 
many other pressing needs—most of them needs of far greater age and priority, 
in our view. 

The District stands in urgent need of extension and costly improvements to its 
sewer and water systems. 

The District stands in urgent need of new school facilities to meet the needs 
of a rapidly expanding school population. The statistics of this situation are 
too well known to need repeating in this context. 

Robert C. Albrook, writing in the Washington Post on September 27, 1959, 
is worth quoting further on this subject: 

“The report written by the Institute for Public Administration [for the Mass 
Transportation Survey] strongly suggests ** * that a program calling for 17 
times as much money for transportation facilities in the next 20 years as was 
spent here in the past 20 may be more than the community ought to commit. 

“It notes that upward of $1 billion in new local funds might have to be 
raised, an undertaking gravely complicated by the fact that half the outlay must 
cea by the District, whereas much of the benefit would accrue to the 
suburbs. 

“This raises the first important question which the planners have not studied 
and which they, or other appropriate agencies in the region, might want to look 
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into. The question is, What are the other social costs faced by Metropolitan 
Washington in the next two decades of potentially explosive population growth; 

“Obviously schools, water and sewer service, parks, hospitals, libraries, wa). 
fare and health agencies and other community services will have to be greatly 
expanded. Taken alone, the projected expenditure for transportation looks small 
indeed alongside the community’s future resources. But that is no way tp 
budget. Ought not the community [to] have a general long-term capital budget 
within which the transportation outlay could be better appraised?’ 

7. The importance of a phased program.—The survey report acknowledges 
that “the timing of freeway and transit construction will have a profound ip. 
fluence on the growth of the metropolitan region.” Yet it attempts to set up no 
timetable for the construction of specific freeways and transit lines beyond the 
vague one contained in such extremely general statements as that “a large part” 
of the recommended transportation facilities “should be built within the next 
10 years,” and that “more than two-thirds of the recommended highway ¢op. 
struction would have to be completed by 1965 in order to carry without con. 
gestion the traffic volumes that have been projected for that year.” 

Our committee considers that it is neither necessary nor desirable to proceed 
on a crash basis, making the bulk of the proposed $214 billion expenditures 
within the next few years. Other metropolitan areas have shown that a phased 
program is more sensible, and less costly. 

We have given some on-the-spot study to the phasing approach which has 
been notably successful in London, a city far greater and more beset by traffic 
problems than any American city of similar complexity. Metropolitan London, 
spreading helter-skelter over vast areas—and compressing large populations 
into a relatively small compass compared with the vaster spaces available to 
most American cities, has solved its problem brilliantly by combining the phas- 
ing approach with rapid public transit, both rail and motor. 

The problem was solved in London by a process which first of all built circum. 
ferential highways, the famous “ring roads’—first an outer ring, then an inner 
ring, to channel automobiles around, rather than through, the central areas of 
the city. It came as no surprise to the planners, perhaps, to find that when such 
ring roads had been completed, the need for freeways had disappeared con- 
pletely, especially when the circumferential roads were combined with improved 
public transport. 

It is true, of course, that London’s subway, or underground, system, was 
always one of the world’s best and fastest. Combined with an excellent periph- 
eral bus system (the equally famous Green buses) which connect both in place 
and time with the terminals of these subways, this underground system fits into 
the general pattern magnificently. It is now possible, for example, to take a 
Green bus from Windsor, transfer to the underground (and the bus schedules 
and underground schedules are planned so that this is possible), cross central 
London beneath the surface, take another Green bus on the opposite side, and 
arrive in Canterbury in a reasonable length of time. The reduction of traffic 
in central London has been almost incredible. 3efore the ring roads were 
built, it was recognized that motor traffic in central London traveled more slowly 
than the hansom cabs of an earlier day. This is no longer true. What is more 
impressive, the residents of such a central district as Mayfair can actually park 
their automobiles at the curbs in front of their homes. 

And all this has been accomplished without driving giant freeways through the 
center of a nation’s capital which cherishes its historical spots such as devoted 
Washingtonians and other Americans cherish theirs in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CiarK. I am speaking as acting chairman of the Committee To 
Oppose the Cross-Park Freeway From Tenley Circle Across Rock 
Creek Park to the Inner Loop. 

Our membership includes private homeowners, owner occupants of 
cooperative apartments and representatives of citizens associations, 
the Sidwell Friends School and the Washington Home for Incurables. 

Several of these organizations are making their own presentations 
at these hearings. 

The interests of our committee as a whole are considerably broader 
than its name would indicate. The proposal to route a multilane 
interstate truck and auto freeway through our unspoiled section of 
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Northwest Washington is for us a matter of extremely grave concern, 
but we are fully aware that the transportation problems of the metro- 
politan region require intelligent, prompt action. Accordingly, a 
group of our members who are familiar with the techniques of research 

and analysis have made a careful study of the mass transportation 

survey report. The results of this study are set forth in the statement 

which we now present for your consideration. an 

We hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and your colleagues will find 
these materials helpful and constructive. 

In view of the extreme shortness of time, may I cite only our sum- 
mary and recommendations starting on page 3 of our report. 

Since these follow remarkably well the statement just made by Mr. 
Vinton, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
these two or three pages. 

The CHairMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. Cuark. Our research and analysis may be summarized in seven 
major points as follows: 

(1) The mass transportation survey report is to be commended for 
its acceptance of two basic principles which planners and officials in 
some other metropolitan areas have only come to appreciate after long 
and costly experience. ‘These principles are: 

(a) “Transportation must be an integral part of the compre- 
hensive plan for the future metropolitan region.” 

(6) A transportation system must be planned, regulated, and 
operated on a regional basis. 

We do not find, however, that the first of these principles has been 
adequately applied in the recommended transportation plan. 

(2) The survey report is a useful compilation of information. Its 
chief value can be to bring into focus the policy decisions which must 
bemade. To regard it as a final plan, justifying the expenditure of 
about two and a half billion dollars, would be a grave mistake. A 
number of the basic assumptions manifestly require careful review, 
and some of the data appears to be obsolescent. In addition, as noted 
in the following paragraphs, certain very important factors have been 
neglected. 

(3) The report gives no consideration to possible guidance of the 
development of the metropolitan region toward an end which would 
lessen requirements for highway bus and rail transport into, out of, 
and across the downtown area. 

It represents a passive acceptance of the present undesirable trend 
and character of growth of the National Capital region. It makes 
no attempt to plan for the channeling of that growth in more desirable 
directions. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by that sentence, Mr. Clark, 
“It makes no attempt to plan for the channeling of that growth in 
more desirable directions.” 

Would you elaborate? Maybe you do in the recommendations. 

Mr. Crark. Sir, in the discussion farther on in the paper, which is 
here for your committee’s review, we go into more detail than that. 
We feel that such matters as satellite communities, for example, and 
some of the alternatives that have been mentioned by expert planners 
prior to this time at these hearings should have further consideration. 
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The Cuarmman. Along the line of possibly the London plan, is tha 
the idea, satellite communities something in the neighborhood of 
90,000 or 100,000 that might give some relief to the congestion of 
downtown Washington ? 

Mr. Criarxk. Yes, sir; that is certainly one of the alternatives ye 
felt should have been given more consideration. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Crark. (4) The survey report proposes a traffic solution which 
leans unduly heavily on radial freeways leading from the suburbs into 
central Washington. 

The experience of other urban and metropolitan areas provides eyi.- 
dence that this type of freeway is self-defeating; that it attracts and 
actually creates additional traffic, sometimes up to or beyond its 
planned capacity even before it is finished; that it accelerates the 
flight of residents from the city to the suburbs and therefore accel. 
erates the blight of the city itself; and that it wrongly puts the en. 
phasis on getting automobiles rather than people into the center of 
town. 

Furthermore, as the citizens of San Francisco demonstrated when 
they rejected seven freeways early this year, the damage which a free. 
way can do to the livability and appearance of a city may far outweigh 
its intended benefits. 


(5) Because it suggests a way of getting people rather than ve. | 


hicles to and from the city center, we find real merit in the proposal 
to create a rapid rail transit system as a means for relieving trafic 
congestion and expediting travel. 

Rapid rail transit offers the advantage of lower cost per person 
(despite higher construction cost per mile as compared with 
freeways). 

The report states that it often takes between 8 and 10 years of planning and 
construction to get a subway into operation. 

This time could be sharply reduced if rapid rail transit were con- 
sidered a primary rather than a secondary part of the transportation 


plan. We find totally unconvincing the report’s analysis and con- | 
clusion that the development of rapid rail transit would reduce the | 


need for freeways in only a small measure. 

(6) The cost of all the proposed transportation facilities would 
constitute such a drain on the limited financial resources of the Dis- 
trict, compressed within a relatively short period of time, that it 
would delay or completely prohibit the construction of much-needed 
improvements such as sewer and water facilities, schools, libraries 
and so forth. 

(7) The report gives no detailed guidance as to the sequence in 
which specific highways or transit lines should be built. In our 
opinion the ultimate value of the transportation system may well 
depend on the phasing of its construction. 

Instead the present report recommends a crash program which 
would bring about completion of “a large part” of the recommended 
transportation facilities “within the next 10 years.” 

We believe that it is neither necessary nor desirable to undertake 
such a vast program on a crash basis. The experience of other cities 
has shown that a phased program is more sensible—and usually les 
expensive since projected future needs may not materialize in the es 
pected time and form. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) That a phased program of development should be instituted 
for transportation in the W ashington metropolitan area. That this 
program should consist of the following steps: 

(a) The completion of the present outer loop and _ possibly 
an “intermediate loop,” designed to route as much traffic as pos- 
sible around rather than through the central city. These roads 
would not only prevent unnecessary traffic from entering the city 
but would serve the needs of area residents wishing to travel from 
one side of the city to another, or from one suburb to another. 

(6) The development of an adequate system of rapid rail tran- 
sit and buses. These two means of transportation should be 
integrated both as to location and scheduling so that transfer 
from one to the other would be facilitated and most long trips 
would be made by rail. 

(c) These two steps should be completed and adequate time 
allowed for study of their effectiveness before further considera- 
tion is given to the construction of radial freeways. 

(2) That the phased program of transportation development out- 
lined in recommendation No. 1 should be considered in conjunction 
with similar comprehensive plans for the construction of needed 
sewer and water facilities, improved public health services, new 
school construction, enlarged recreational facilities and other com- 
munity needs. 

It is evident that the growing population of the area creates needs 
other than transportation, and that these needs must receive their 
fair share of expenditures from the limited funds available. 

(3) That the various plans referred to in recommendations No. 1. 
and No. 2 should be considered as part of an overall plan for the 
development of the metropolitan area. This plan should begin 
with a determination of the kind of city and metropolitan area we 
want to have and continue with construction plans designed to fit 
such an area. 

It is inconceivable that we should instead, adopt a plan which 
makes transportation per se its primary objective and assumes that 
present undesirable patterns of land use, employment center location 
and habits of automobile use can never be changed; a plan which 
assumes that the future city of Washington must be in effect a huge 
parking lot served by a mass of radial freeways. Adequate attention 
must be given to the further development of self-contained satellite 
communities, and these should be served primarily by rapid rail 
transit. 

A pattern of land use must be developed which would aim at making 
it possible for the maximum number of people to live near their places 
of work, and thus eliminate much of the need for long rush hour 
trips between home and work. 

Increased attention must be given to the redevelopment of the 
central area and preservation of its existing good neighborhoods so 
as to make fullest use of its residential possibilities, thus further 
reducing the need for long home-to-work trips. 

(4) That radial freeways, slicing into the heart of the Nation’s 


Capital, if considered at all, should be considered a last desperate 
resort. 
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These are our basic recommendations. We feel that they are bot] 
reasonable and practical. 

We believe that the mass transportation survey’s approach to the 
problems of the National Capital is narrow and unimaginative, 

We believe that it follows the fashion of the day in planning 
primarily for maximum mobility of vehicles. 

We believe, above all, that it is time for really fresh and creatiye 
planning which makes the Federal City the center of affection and 
attention; designs facilities to preserve and improve it, and rejects 
proposals that can lead only to further blight and disintegration. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Clark, I want to commend you very much for 
this very fine presentation. Itis apparent just from the summary and 
the recommendations that you make that it has certainly had much 
careful thought and consideration and you can rest assured that I will 
read it in its entirety. 

I am always happy to see Sam Spencer again. I don’t know 
whether he cares to add anything to what you have said or not. 

Mr. Srencer. Thank you. 


} 


It is a great pleasure to appear before you, Mr, Chairman, and to | 


see you again. 
The CuarrMan. Congressman Broyhill? 


Representative Broynmy. May I associate myself with your re. | 


marks, particularly in warmly welcoming back to Capitol Hill ou 
old friend, Samuel Spencer, who has indeed a wonderful and out- 
standing record of service to the people of the District of Columbia, 
Tam very happy to see you. 

Mr. Spencer. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. Gentlemen, we have one more witness listed for 
the morning and I think we will get back to schedule by hearing that 
witness. 

Miss Virginia L. Hunt. 


STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA L. HUNT 


é led 
Miss Hunt. This is a new experience for me. When I went over | 


to the TV hearings I said I wouldn’t come, but a year ago Mr. Dulles 


said if you have got anything to say, say it. So I am here because | 


Mr. Dulles told me that. What I am going to say is rather more emo- 
tional than scientific. I am Virginia Livingston Hunt living at the 
Kennedy-Warren. With the exception of 5 years I have lived con- 
tinuously in Washington since 1914, altogether a period of 40 years 


When I came here to live it was a charming city where one could point | 
out the homes of the great citizens such as John Hay’s or Henry | 
Adams’ or Senator Lodge’s and many others. Now that has all van- | 
ished. This city is the Capital of the most important country in the | 


world, and our seat of government, as the Founding Fathers decided 
when they wrote into the Constitution that there should be a District 
for just such a purpose. 

Neither my family nor I have ever owned a car or a horse and 
carriage. I grew up in New Jersey and walked nearly a mile to school 
and as much back. 
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My father who became a commuter after being retired from the 
Navy walked about the same to the station and back. Other men, 
other children did likewise. ; 

The automobile has changed all this. Now it never occurs to anyone 
to walk even 4 or 5 blocks. Therefore our cities are full of unsightly 
parking lots and the streets are clogged with cars. Iam nota Gallup 

oll but by simply watching these cars I can see that about half of 
them have only one passenger, the driver. 

The Cuarrman. You are quite an observer. I might interrupt 
there, because the Gallup poll bears you out correctly. _I think it 
shows that the average user In the District of Columbia is about 1.3 
to 1.5, $0 you are a very fine observer. 

Miss Hunv. I see only one passenger, the driver. That is because 
he or she wants to go all the way to his or her destination so that 
there must be a car for the head of the family as well as one for the 
wife while the children are catered to by a bus. 

I think it is a dreadful pity to spoil the beauty of our National 
Capital and ruin the land set aside for recreation because of the roads 
required to carry this heavy traffic. ' 

Of course the answer is subways. They will be expensive but they 
seem to be the only practical answer. 

I see no reason why Congress should not bear the expense of the 
construction and possibly provide a later subsidy to run them. New 
York’s subways are always in the red but plenty of people use them. 

I just saw this week how much over a million dollars the New York 
subway is in the red. I saw that in the New York Times just this 
week. What I hope is that they will not mar now the beauty of our 
city. When I came here to live Congress paid 50 percent of the Dis- 
trict’s expenses; then it was cut to 40 percent; now the citizens pay 
most of the cost with a sales tax to raise what is begrudgingly given 
us and is desperately needed. This has never seemed fair to me as 
each year more and more taxable property is withdrawn for Govern- 
ment purposes. 

I have never voted and I have no one to represent me in Congress. 
It is taxation without representation. 

I can think of nothing more hideous and disfiguring than the mono- 
rails I have read about and which, I understand, is a contrivance 
hung from an overhead cable. 

I have not seen how one gets into or out of this but I suppose there 
would be frequent platforms to which there are stairways; something 
like the late unlamented elevateds in New York. 

In any case they do not cut down the number of cars on our streets 
which is what we are after. 

Surely a monorail cannot take the place of an underground rail- 
way. Most people I know wish we had the streetcars back. They 
certainly do not tie up traffic like the buses; they hold more passen- 
gers and are far more comfortable to ride in. 

Moreover, they eliminate the pollution of the air discussed here at 
Tuesday’s hearing and in addition they do not make the awful noise 
which a bus makes when picking up after discharging passengers. 

Mr. Chalk promises to remove all streetcars by 1963. I am quite 
sure if a referendum of the population were taken, both those who 
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drive their own cars and those dependent on public transportation, 
the majority would vote for the streetcar. 

As to a raise in fare, that I suppose is due to union demands. Here 
again I think Congress has a responsibility to regulate labor. Cer. 
tainly the thousands of people who work for you and for me in the 
Government will be adversely affected. 

When you boil this whole matter down does it not seem rather 
appalling that the automobile runs the United States? 

That the car has taken control of the man rather than a man should 
control the machine or the tools of his existence? 

The countryside is being steadily destroyed and I am taxed fop 
this desecration. This is a plea, a very emotional plea, gentlemen; 
this is a plea to maintain here on the Potomac the lovely city envisaged 
by L’Enfant; to preserve something of the old District of Columbia, 
a city of open spaces and parks; of tree-lined streets, of beautify] 
buildings and memorials full of associations connected with the his. 
tory of our land; a place unique in the United States; a tiny corner 
to look upon and love, now, in these turbulent times, and a secure spot 
for the days ahead. 

Whatever we do, let us keep its singular beauty unmarred by the 
traffic of today and also tomorrow. I feel sure it is worth all our 
efforts, and consideration as soon as possible. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Miss Hunt, for a very ef. 
fective statement. 

I think you are to be commended on speaking your piece as you 
have here today. 

Let me assure you that you are not alone in speaking these views, 
and we are very happy to have you here. 

Thank you. 

Miss Hunt. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m. the hearing was recessed until 2 p.m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The hearing will come to order. 

We first have a number of statements from a group of interested 
witnesses, and before we proceed with your testimony, General Well- 
ing, I am going to ask Mr. Gutheim to identify the statements on the 
witnesses and have them put in the record at this place. I think it 
is a logical place for them to come. 

Just be seated, General. 

Mr. Guruermm. The committee has received statements from the 
following individuals and organizations who, in consideration of the 
limited amount of time which the committee has available, have volun- 
teered to forgo appearing here today, but their statements will be 
incorporated in the record. They are the statements of Carl] F. Han- 
sen, Superintendent of Schools of the District of Columbia; Lewis E. 
Berry, Assistant Director for Plans and Operations of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the President; 
Margaret H. Earley; Joseph S. Thomason; Mrs. Frank H. Tucker, 
President of the Eaton School Parent Teachers Association; the 
Mount Pleasant Neighbors’ Association; the Federation of Citizens 
Associations of the District of Columbia; Lucie M. Wiltshire; Helen 
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E. Bush; Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Jansky, Jr.; Mrs. C. M. McGregor; 
Verne C. Bonesteel on behalf of 20 stockholder-tenants of a coopera- 
tive apartment on Tilden Street; Andrew J. Campbell, Jr.—I believe 
Mr. Campbell may appear this afternoon—Dana K. Ball; and Adm. 
Richard Lane. 

The Cuarrman. Each of those statements will be incorporated in 
the record in full as if given by the individuals named. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, ‘ ‘ 
Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR BisLeE: We have been informed that the Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems will hold hearings on the mass transporta- 
tion plan for Metropolitan Washington commencing Monday, November 9, 1959. 
It is our understanding that the testimony to be heard will be designed to brief 
the members of the committee on the overall features of the plan and some aspects 
of the financial arrangements that will be necessary to develop this mass trans- 
portation plan. 

While the Board of Education and the school administration are naturally 
concerned with these aspects of the plan, there are certain physical features of 
the plan itself which are of considerable concern to us as well as the parents 
and citizens of certain communities. We understand that your committee, at 
this time, has no intention of considering the physical aspect of the mass trans- 
portation plans. Despite this, we are of the opinion that your committee should 
be aware of the action taken by the Board of Education resulting from the objec- 
tions raised by parents and citizens in the Cleveland Park and Shevy Chase area. 

Attached is a report approved June 24, 1959, by the Board of Education stating 
the Board of Education’s opposition to the extension of Route 240 as it affects the 
schools in the Cleveland Park-Chevy Chase area particularly the Phoebe Hearst 
Elementary School at Tilden Street between Idaho Avenue and 37th Street NW. 
It would be appreciated if this stand taken by the Board of Education would be 
given consideration at whatever time the physical features of the mass trans- 
portation plan are under discussion. 

The school administration and the Board of Education are indebted to you for 
the kind consideration which you have always extended to us in our attempts 
to improve public education in our Nation’s Capital. 

Sincerely yours, 


CARL F’. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1959. 


To the Committee on Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment of the Board of 
Education: 


The Board of Education approved by poll on January 7, 1958, a formal protest 
to the President of the Board of Commissioners against the construction of the 
Washington leg of Route 240 in the vicinity of the Woodrow Wilson High and 
the Alice Deal Junior High Schools. 

It has been brought to the attention of the school administration that this 
project has been revived and that the National Park and Planning Commission 
has proposed a plan whereby the route of this proposed construction of a six- 
lane interstate freeway would follow the same location mentioned above near 
Alice Deal and Woodrow Wilson to Tilden Street and across Tilden directly 
north of the Phoebe Hearst Elementary School across Rock Creek Park to the 
projected inner loop at T Street. 

As in the previous proposal, this freeway would be a recessed roadway approxi- 
mately 22 feet below the present ground level. The previous report stated as 
follows, “Such a roadway would constitute serious traffic hazards to the pupils 
of the Woodrow Wilson High and Alice Deal Junior High Schools, make access 
to these buildings from the west much more difficult and dangerous and would 
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in addition create serious interruption to the educational programs at these 
schools by reason of the noise and fumes from the passing vehicles.” 

Thr: objections mentioned above are accentuated a great deal by the new pro- 
posal of the extension across Tilden just north of the Phoebe Hearst Elementary 
School where the pupils are younger than at either of the other two buildings 

The proposed freeway would bisect this Phoebe Hearst community, one that 
has many highly desirable features for children, such as play and recreation 
space, community spirit, safety, and well-kept homes within easy walking dis. 
tance of a good school. The uncertainty as to a crossing at 37th Street makes jt 
possible that Hearst children living north of the school only a short distange 
may have to go either to Reno Road or Wisconsin Avenue to cross this proposed 
freeway. 

It should also be noted that in addition to the schools above referred to there 
are other public, private, and parochial schools in this area, as well as severg} 
public buildings, which cannot help but be adversely affected by the construction 
of this freeway. The schools would include the Janney Elementary School at 
Wisconsin Avenue and Albemarle Street NW., St. Ann’s Elementary School, op 
Wisconsin Avenue near Albemarle Street NW., Immaculata High School, 4344 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Academy of the Holy Cross, 29385 Upton Street Nw. 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, 2935 Upton Street NW., and The Sidwell 
Friends School, 3825 Wisconsin Avenue NW. 

The Superintendent, therefore, recommends that the Board of Education enter 
a formal protest with the Board of Commissioners against the construction of 
this proposed freeway in the vicinity of the Phoebe Hearst Elementary School, 
Woodrow Wilson Senior High School, and Alice Deal Junior High School. The 
Superintendent also recommends that a copy of this formal protest be sent to the 
National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council, both in room 7013 in the Interior Department Building. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CARL F. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 
Staff Director, Congress of the United States, 
Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR MR. GuTHEIM: Reference is made to the transportation plan of the 
National Capital Region. I believe that the National Planning Commission and 
the National Capital Regional Planning Council should be highiy complimented 
on their study concerning this transportation plan. 

The plan seems to go far in satisfying the long-needed approach in terms of 
transportation planning. This type of study is long overdue. In the past 
decade, transportation planning has not kept abreast with population increases 
and increased motor vehicle registration. 

There are several inclusions in this plan which are of special significance to 
civil defense operations: 

i. The network of freeways 

2. The circumferential routes embodied in the plan 

3. The major arterials which complement the freeway system 

4. Reverse flow operation on freeways as indicated in appendix F 

These four major components will lend a flexibility to civil defense traffic 
regulation and control provided they are integrated into the Washington area 
survival plan. There does not seem to be complete compatibility between the 
two. I believe that the passage of House Joint Resolution 402, necessary to 
supplement already completed legislative action by Virginia and Maryland, thus 
bringing existing transit facilities in the region into one legislatorial agency, 
would serve to bring about this complete compatibility and to implement the 
plan. 

The creation of a network of freeways such as the one portrayed in the plan 
certainly would be a step forward insofar as the national highway development 
program is concerned. However, in the field of civil defense, we must consider 
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the assumption that. in the 1960's, ICBMs at a speed of 15,000 miles an hour 
will assume the strategic role now held by piloted bombers, thus reducing tactical 
warning time to 0 to 30 minutes. If this assumption is correct, it means that by 
the time such a freeway development could be completed it would not be prac- 
tical for preattack evacuation purposes. Shelter and postattack e racuation 
would assume the important role that is today a combination of shelter and 
preattack evacuation. Hence, certain aspects of the national shelter program 
should be incorporated in this plan, such as prototype structures in under-street 
shelters and the Federal highway program patrol and maintenance facilities. 

Civil defense planning in such areas as indicated in the transportation plan 
for the National Capital region must be done at the local level with all jurisdic- 
tions and subdivisions of a metropolitan area participating. Apparently, this 
has been done as is indicated in the subject plan. It seems very logical that the 
creation of such a transportation system as portrayed in this plan would be useful 
in the field of civil defense—however, let me emphasize again that this plan 
should be coordinated with the movement plan which has been developed in 
the Washington area survival project. 

We believe that transportation and traffic control, which is simply the move- 
ment of persons and goods to a desired destination, is the backbone of any 
disaster operation. Thus, any development which would improve the facilities 
for transportation would add immensely to emergency operations capability. 
The transportation plan for the National Capital region is a development of this 
type. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis E. Berry, 
Assistant Director for Plans and Operations. 


LAW OFFICES OF MARGARET H. EARLEY, 

' Washington, D.C., November 10, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Area Problems, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR Morse: The mass transportation survey for the Washington 
Metropolitan Area which your committee has under consideration, proposes the 
construction of a network of freeways and parkways from suburban Maryland 
and Virginia into the heart of the District of Columbia, at a cost of about $1.8 
billion, nearly one-half of which represents proposed construction in the District 
of Columbia. About three-fourths of the freeway-parkway program is proposed 
to be completed by 1965. 

In the present state of the budget (both District and Federal), it is hardly 
necessary to point out that $650 million cannot very well be provided in the 
next 5 years for construction of freeways and parkways in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Future loss of revenue, coupled with an increase in expenses to the District, 
would inevitably flow from implementation of these ill-conceived proposals. 
Suplanting homes and commercial properties with these broad, traffic-filled, 
ribbons of concrete, will, of course, result in removal of thousands of parcels 
from District of Columbia real property tax rolls. The migration of their oc- 
cupants to the suburbs will cause a further serious loss to the District of Co- 
lumbia of income and other taxes formerly paid by these freeway-forced mi- 
grants. 

Deterioration in the value of property within sight, sound, and smell of these 
monster freeways and parkways, which will inevitably follow in the wake of 
such highway construction, will reduce the valuation for tax purposes of a far 
larger number of parcels of real estate, and will cause an economic downgrading 
of the type of occupant in such properties with resultant loss to the District of 
Columbia of real estate, income, and other taxes being presently collected. 

This is especially true with respect to proposals such as the Northwest Free- 
way, which will cut through areas now occupied by properties highly assessed 
for real estate tax purposes, and by residents who pay, in income and other 
D.C. taxes, far more than they have ever received in the form of services from 
the District. There is a relatively low proportion of the children in this area 
in public schools, a large proportion attending private schools; costs of police 
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protection are lower, because of the low incidence of crime; the ratio of persons 
receiving public assistance of one kind or another from the District is Con- 
siderably lower than in most other sections of the city. In other words resi 
dents defray the huge deficits in other areas of Washington. "ae 

But, no clairvoyance is needed to predict that if an unwanted and monster 
freeway is forced upon this area solely for the benefit of their suburban neigh. 
bors, the area surrounding the proposed Northwest Freeway will rapidly change 
in its revenue-producing character and in the type of residents who haye 
poured forth taxes to the District and received little in return. A flight of pres- 
ent residents to the suburbs will follow destruction of, or deterioration in the 
value of their property; the area will be occupied by persons in lower income 
groups who will send a proportionately larger number of their children to the 
public schools, and require substantially more in other services, such as Dolice 
protection and health and welfare assistance. Thus, the District of Columbia 
will be called upon to make higher expenditures in this, and other down-gradeq 
areas, notwithstanding the serious decrease in taxes received from such a free. 
way-blighted area. 

None of the above takes into consideration the annual cost of maintaining the 
250 miles of freeways and parkways proposed. That the per-mile maintenance 
cost will far exceed the per-mile cost of maintaining our present streets and 
highways is obvious to any thinking person. 

To save the District of Columbia and its residents from such losses, as wel] 
as the many aesthetic losses that would result from such a proposed freeway. 
parkway network in the heart of the Capital of our Nation, I urge that all pos. 
sible alternatives be studied, particularly those that would be paid for by the 
persons who would benefit therefrom. 

Respectfully, 
MARGARET H. Eartey, 





ASSOCIATED CAB OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, November 12, 1959, 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The mass transportation problem of Washington can and will waste millions 
if we don’t use all the facilities now at hand. If we use the forgotten taxi 
industry with radios and concessions, the right hack stands, and opportunity 
to get to destination of the passenger directly, will solve 50 percent of problem. 
Loitering downtown, if eliminated, will solve 5 percent of problem. Put only 
full-time drivers as taxi Owners and give 50 percent of numbers of cabs to 
company and associations. Let no man work his cab for more than 12 hours 
each day or rent his cab for more than 12 hours each day. This will give 
all part-time drivers a chance to drive, too. Put a limitation on cabs, not on 
drivers, put meters on all cabs without a time charge—mileage only. At present 
time enact rules accepted by ACO. 

Trucks should load and unload, make deliveries at night or from alleys. 
No double parking at any time. 

Finish roadways around city. Don’t let transit trucks and cars invade down- 
town proper. Routes 40 and 29 traffic stay in Maryland and Virginia. Route 
1 and 129 traffic in Maryland and over Potomac Bridge at Alexandria, Va. 
This would solve 25 percent of problem. 

Enforce 7 to 10 and 4 to 7 parking ban. Stagger rush hour traffic as planned. 
Take streetcar platforms out of center of street, and all buses to pull to curb. 
Increase speed limit to 30 miles per hour in business districts, and 40 miles per 
hour on all other streets. Synchronize traffic lights for fast traffic instead of 
transit buses. 

Set up a 5-man control committee governing all metropolitan area taxicabs and 
land transportation in the Washington metropolitan area. 

Please accept this as a suggestion of Joseph S. Thomason and I would ask 
that the statement of Joseph S. Thomason to the Teague subcommittee also 
in full be accepted. Given June 24, 25, 26, July 3, 8, 9, 10, 12, 18, 23, and %, 
1957. In the hearings at that time. 

Sincerely, 
JosEPH S. THOMASON, 
President and General Manager, ACO. 
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grqgEsTED CHANGES To Be MApbe ror D.C. TaxicaBs BY JOSEPH S. THOMASON, 
: CLINTON, Mp. 


ENACT NEW SMALLER ZONE SYSTEMS AS DRAWN 


To Whom It May Concern: 

1. Party rate changed to family rate. Over 16 years of age each passenger to 
pay group rates. One passenger to pay full fare. ae 

) All passengers charged for each trip. Trip to be from point of origin to 
first stop. After each stop a new trip starts and each passenger charged over 
one person. Group rates, one passenger after stop straight fare. 

3, Zone rides, most traveled route and charges made on each zone crossed 
or entered plus zone started in. $0.50 additional cost for each zone taken out of 
way by passenger. ’ 

4, Charge made for all zone lines crossed when using most traveled route or at 
direction of passenger. _ 8 

5. Lift ban on cruising G Street. Open all streets to cruising eabs. 

6. Use all fire plugs as two cab stands. Driver to remain in cab. 

7. A limitation on the number of cabs. Suggest 5,000 as the number. 

8. Work for the installation of meters. 

9. Get the rider off of appropriation bill so companies and drivers can discuss 
and enforce any and all legislation for the type of rate method found best vy 
company, drivers, PUC, or commissioners. Ea 

10, A taxi committee to control any and all rates and rules for taxis including 
meters, zones, flat rates out of town, central control in Maryland, Virginia, and 
District of Columbia, so District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia cabs 
will use same rates, or mileage rates. 

11. A reciprocal agreement with Prince Georges County, so District of 
Columbia cabs can take pickups back to District of Columbia. Grant Prince 
Georges cabs same privilege from District of Columbia to Maryland. All metro- 
politan area meters and rates to be same. 

12. Any licenses held by individuals cannot be sold to company or any group. 
Company licenses cannot be sold to individuals. Not over 2,500 company licenses 
or over 2,500 individual licenses, giving 5,000 cabs each day and night. Indi- 
viduals can sell only to individuals. Company licenses only to another company. 

13. Licenses good as long as renewed by owner. Only I.D. cards and permit 
can be taken from drivers. 

14. No driver to work over 12 hours any 1 day except on out-of-town trips. 

15. Stickers to be issued once each month instead of each week. To be a 
month in advance. 


A SUGGESTED OPERATIONS OUTLINE FOR TAXICAB BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
I. INTRODUCTION 


This operations outline takes in consideration, the problem of the full-time 
taxicab operators, the part-time taxicab operators, and the proposed meters for 
taxicabs. 

There are 9,000 licensed taxicabs in Washington, D.C. It has been proposed 
to cut this number to 5,000, and that meters be used instead of the zone system 
now in effect. 


II. PROPOSED OPERATIONS 


1, That classification be made of taxicab operators. 

A. Drivers of taxicabs be classified according to the income that they make 
as part-time drivers of taxicabs, and that classification will be along these lines. 

The part-time driver is making a hardship on the full-time driver in his in- 
come, therefore, it is suggested that these drivers be placed in classes. Class 
No. 1 will be the driver who gives full time to the taxicab business and without 
any other income. Class No. 2 will be the taxicab driver who receives a pension, 
from the Government or social security, but is not enough to cover his obliga- 
tions. Class No. 3 will be taxi drivers who are employed, but do not receive 
enough income to cover their obligations. 

2. That all licenses of independent and companies be valid for the balance 
of the year 1959, but only drivers, depending on full time or as classified above. 
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That they will be the ones to receive meters when the meter law goes jnty 
effect * * * all cabs of full-time drivers have received meters, the balance of the 
meters will be used on part-time drivers, and on drivers who are Willing to 
give up their jobs for full-time driving. All independent and company owned 
cabs will receive the meters. 

3. That when the meter law goes in effect * * * 90 days be given to all taxi- 
-ab drivers to get readjusted to the rules and regulations. 

4. The word “company” is to include associations and fleet owners of taxi- 
cabs. 

5. That companies and fleet owners may incorporate among themselves in Case 
of failure to have enough taxicabs to protect themselves (licenses to be trang. 
ferred). 

6. That company and fleet owners may rent their taxicabs on 12-hour rentals 
for not more than 50 percent of gross take, guaranteeing driver 50 percent as 
his salary. 

7. That independent drivers have right to rent their taxicabs on same basis. 

8. That insurance stickers to be issued once a month payable weekly or 
monthly. 

9. That independent licenses will be transferable only to independent drivers 

10. There will be no limit on face cards, known as I.D. 

11. That meters be used on all taxicabs. 

From my test of zone charges with my proposed meter charges the meters 
will not be more, but will protect the drivers and passengers. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH S. THOMASson, 
NOVEMBER 8, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 
Staff Director, the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. GUTHEIM: According to my telephone conservation with your 
office today, I am enclosing 10 copies of the statement which the John Eaton 
School PTA wishes to have placed on record at the hearings on November 13 
1959, of the Jeint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 

We will not appear in person on that day, but I have your assurance that this 
statement will be published in the record of the proceedings. I am enclosing an 
additional five copies which I would appreciate your distributing to the press if 
it seems appropriate. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. FRANK H. TUCKER, 
President, Eaton PTA, 


The John Eaton PTA wishes to make clear its opposition to a ecross-park 
freeway system, with its attendant noise, danger, and general inconvenience. 
John Eaton School, at 34th and Lowell Streets NW., is situated in one of the 
finer residential neighborhoods in the District of Columbia, where there are 
many highly desirable features for children—space, community ‘spirit, and 
well-kept homes within walking distance of the school. The PTA would par- 
ticularly oppose any alternate route such as Macomb Street, which would affect 
the school so directly. 

(Signed) Mrs. FRANK H. TUCKER, 
President, Eaton PTA. 





RESOLUTION OF THE MOUNT PLEASANT NEIGHBORS’ ASSOCIATION OPPOSING 
CONSTRUCTION OF “CROSS-PARK FREEWAY” 


Whereas the citizens of Mount Pleasant have been profoundly disturbed by 
the proposal (first reported in the Evening Star on May 7 of this year) that a 
all-purpose freeway be constructed between Tenley Circle and Columbia Heights, 
in order to connect the proposed Wisconsin Avenue corridor with the inner loop 
at some point between 14th and 15th Streets near Florida Avenue: NW- 
said freeway to cross Rock ‘Creek. Park at an elevated level from a_ point 
south of Tilden Street to a point on Adams Mill Road in the neighborhood of 
Irving Street; and 
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Whereas these same citizens are convinced—for reasons to be set forth herein- 
after—that such a freeway would be nothing less than ruinous to their neighbor- 
hood, as to other neighborhoods in the Tenley Circle and Cleveland Heights are 
through which it would pass, and that it would further constitute an ugly scar 
across the face of the Nation’s Capital, and an irreparable defacement of one of 
the loveliest stretches of Rock Creek Park ; 

Therefore The Mount Pleasant Neighbors’ Association, in regular meeting 
assembled this 18th day of August 1959, do hereby resolve that the construction 
of the proposed freeway be opposed by every means at their command, and that 
representations to this effect be sent to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, to the District Committees of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the National Capital Planning Commission, to the Director of Na- 
tional Park Services, to the Members of the Fine Arts Commission, and to such 
other officials and official or nonofficial bodies as may in any way be concerned 
with these matters, as well as to the city desks of all newspapers, urban and 
suburban—their opposition being based on the following reasons: 

1. The proposed freeway would obliterate hundreds of homes, and remove a 
large area of valuable property from the tax rolls of the District ; 

9, AS an eyesore and a source of noise and glare by day and by night it 
would cause a rapid depreciation in value of a still larger area of taxable prop- 
erty on either side of it, and, by rendering the contiguous neighborhoods un- 
desirable as a place of residence, drive a still larger number of taxpayers and 
responsible citizens out of the District into the suburbs ; 

8. For the same reasons it would adversely affect at least one hospital (the 
Home for Incurables) and several schools (The Phoebe Hearst Elementary 
School, Sidwell Friends, and Dunbarton College), as well as the House of 
Mercy on this side of the park, seriously impairing the efficiency of certain of 
them, and probably requiring the destruction and relocation of others, in a city 
in which available sites for such purposes are becoming fewer year by year; 

4. The part of Rock Creek Park that would be marred, if not ruined, by 
such a freeway is in the very center of the finest stretch of the valley, which 
has by act of Congress been set aside in perpetuity for the recreation and 
delight of the people of the District and of the Nation. Certain officials are on 
record as Opposing even transverse cuts through the part of Rock Creek Park 
that lies within Maryland (see editorial in the Washington Post, May 12, 1959). 
Any such objections should apply with much greater force to the part of the 
park that lies within the District, its greater value being in direct proportion 
to the ever increasing congestion of the city around it. Such natural beauty 
in the very midst of a city of such size is a rare thing in the world, and certainly 
constitutes one of the chief charms of Washington; it is an asset which, once 
destroyed, could never, absolutely never, be restored ; 

5. The Zoological Gardens of the Smithsonian Institution, through a corner 
of which the proposed freeway would pass, would be adversely affected, both by 
the encroachment of the freeway itself, and by the wider swath of traffic noises 
and noxious fumes that would emanate from it (and if it is the purpose of a 
Zoo to enable the largest possible number of persons not otherwise so privileged 
to become familiar with the fauna of the world, there should be no question 
of relo¢ating these gardens “out in the country,” as some extravagant enthu- 
siasts have proposed ) ; 

6. All of this raises the overriding question whether those in charge of plan- 
hing for the District of Columbia are so to administer their trust that the city 
shall remain at one level a pleasant place for its residents to live in, and at 
another, a worthy Capital of our Nation, to be a source of joy and ‘pride to 
Americans from every part of the country, and to represent us with dignity in 
the eyes of visitors from abroad, or whether all of this is to be irreparably 
sacrificed for the putative benefit of suburbanites who pay no taxes here, and 
who have in effect abandoned the District ; 

7. There is the further question whether such freeways really solve the over- 
all traffie problem. At the cost of enormous expenditures for construction, and 
at an even more enormous cost of destruction of values estimable and inestim- 
able, it is made easier for certain persons to get from one place to another, 
chiefly during the morning and evening rush hours. But the local cireulation 
of traffic within the areas traversed by these freeways is hampered, and other 
problems of street congestion and of essentially insatiable demands for parking 
space mushroom at their termini and along roads of access. It would: be a 
great tragedy if the Nation’s Capital, in response to an unthinking, not to say 
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Selfish, clamor from the suburbs, or in order to obtain a greater allocation of 


defaced, just at a time when there was a hope (as evidenced by the ejection 
of an analogous proposal by the citizens of San Francisco during this past wip. 
ter) that the American people were at last awakening to the intolerable threat 
that such freeways are leveling against the livability of their finest cities and 
coming finally to see that the real solution to the problem must lie in some other 
direction—as, for instance, in the construction of an adequate high-speed trang 
system. 


OCTOBER 16, 1959, 
Hon. ALAN BIBLg, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BrsLe: At the October meeting of the Federation of Citizens | 
Associations, its special committee appointed to study the mass transit survey 
made the following recommendation : : 

That the federation urge that construction of some form of rapid transit fp 
instituted immediately from a suburban point such as Wheaton to the busines 
section of the District of Columbia, to determine the effect of rapid trang 
in relieving traffic congestion on existing highways before any start is made 
the proposed express highway system. 

This recommendation was unanimously approved by the federation in the 
belief that, if rapid transit facilities prove attractive, many millions of dollar 
can be saved through curtailment of proposed highway construction. 

The federation hopes that you and your committee will give serious consider. 
tion to this proposal. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Mrs. Epwarp B. Morris, Secretary. 


WASHIN@eTON, D.C., October 31, 1959, 
The Honorable ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator Bisie: As a resident and owner of property in the north 
west section of Tilden Gardens, I am sending in my protest against the con 
struction of the freeway along the route proposed. 

It seems a crime that some of the authorities are trying to force upon property 
owners in this vicinity such a highway to pass through the Bureau of Standards 
grounds or back through the Melvin Hazen Park alongside Sedgwick Place. 

One of the few desirable and beautiful sections of the city is to be marred by | 
unsightly trucks plus the noise and vibrations which could damage the buildings 
Also increasing traffic will disturb the peace and quiet of the neighborhood all 
of which would reduce the benefits and value of our property as a home and 
desirable residential site. 

I would suggest that the freeway skirt the congested part of town rather tha 
channel through this section to the downtown section where the situation is 
rather becoming impossible. 

I trust you will give this matter serious consideration before any action is 
taken. 

Respectfully, 
Lucie M. WILTSHIRE | 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 2, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR BIBLE: I am writing to you as chairman of the Joint Com 
mittee on Washington Metropolitan Problems to voice my protest against the 
the proposed Northwest Freeway link between Tenley Circle and the inner | 
loop. | 

I strongly protest the building of this freeway first of all because it will # 
through park lands that should be left intact as they are at the present time for | 
the enjoyment and recreation of the people of Washington and of the Nation 


Federal funds, or for any other reason whatsoever, should be irreparably 
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One of the outstanding beauties of this city is its parks, particularly Rock Creek 
park, and there should be no encroachment of any kind, however small, on this 
aspect of our city’s attractiveness. ; 

As an owner of an apartment in Tilden Gardens directly across from the 
Bureau of Standards, I again protest the building of this freeway because of the 
damage that it will do to this attractive, residential section of our city. Such 
a freeway, which will be of no value to any of the residents of this entire north- 
west section since it will be a nonaccess freeway, will change the entire community 
due to the noise and subsequent devaluation of property. Many families have 
pought homes in this neighborhood looking toward retirement. Such a road will 
completely change the lives of many of these families. f 

Furthermore, this freeway which will serve only those who live beyond the 
District line in Maryland, will in the end only make the problems of the District 
more acute since lowered valuation of property will bring in less tax revenue. 

My final argument is: inasmuch as this Northwest Freeway link between 
Tenley Circle and the inner loop was not part of the original mass transportation 
survey, Why was another freeway suddenly inserted in the highway plan? 
Weren’t the original surveyors of the eansportation problem capable of deter- 
mining our needs? I understand that Commissioners Welling and Karrick as 
well as the D.C. Director of Highways and Traffic feel that this Northwest 
Freeway is not feasible. It would appear that these men, as well as the original 
surveyors, are the ones best qualified to pass judgment on this far-reaching 

blem. 
wre may I state that I oppose vigorously the building of any Northwest 
Freeway link between Tenley Circle and the inner loop, 
Sincerely yours, 
HELEN E. Busu, 
Staff Member of the Library of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 31, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR BisLe: Pursuant to hearings which will be held next week, 
we respectfully protest the proposed creation of the Northwest Freeway link 
between Tenley Circle and the inner loop as a reasonable or practical solution 
of the area’s traffic movement. 

Tilden Street and its adjacent park areas remain one of the city’s few quiet, 
green sections for residential and recreational purposes. The proposed bisection 
of this community by a noisy, odorous thoroughfare would further devaluate 
Washington as a city of homes and would destroy the traditional character of 
a nonindustrial Federal Capital City. 

We believe that this proposed routing is an ill-advised panacea for the city’s 
traffic problems and respectfully suggest serious consideration of a cirecumferen- 
tial throughway for this purpose. Such a highway would minimize congestion 
in the center of the city and its cost would be more equitably placed upon the 
beneficiaries of the system. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. M. JANSKY, Jr. 
MARGUERITE S. JANSKY. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., October 17, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR Brsce: As a resident of Washington, D.C., I heartily agree 
with the Commission of Fine Arts that Washington must not allow “damaging 
sears across the city’ as proposed by the mass transportation survey. 

Also as a property owner, in the neighborhood that would be vitally affected 
by the proposed Northwest Freeway link between Tenley Circle and the inner 
loop, also as a parent of two children at Friends School which would be seriously 
affected by any such construction as the Tenley Circle inner loop link, I strongly 
protest any such action. 

To me, the only answer is subways. Any self-respecting large city, Paris, 
London, even Moscow, have found these a boon. Even if they do cost $13 million a 
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mile or whatever, in the long run, I believe they would pay off, culturally i¢ no 
financially. Maybe the civil defense people would turn over some of their appro. 
priations. Subways could be made good bomb shelters. 
I am counting on your support. 
Sincerely, 
CONSTANCE M. McGregor. 


Tuirty TWENTY TILDEN STREET, INc., 
Washington, D.C. October 29, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR BIBLE: We are informed that hearings on the mass transgpop. 
tation survey report will be held by the Joint Committee on Washington Metro. 
politan Problems starting Monday, November 9. 

On behalf of the 20 stockholder-tenants in our cooperative apartment at 3029 
Tilden Street, NW., as well as for myself, I wish to file a protest in opposition 
to the proposed Northwest Freeway link between Tenley Circle on Wisconsip 
Avenue and the inner loop. 

This proposed freeway would cut through one of the better residential sections 
including attractive homes and fine apartment buildings and would pass very 
close to our cooperative apartment and eight other cooperative apartment build. 
ings known as the Tilden Gardens Group. We consider our one property worth 
in the neighborhood of $400,000. There are 20 apartments in the building, ang 
this proposed construction would unquestionably substantially reduce the value 
of the property and each individual’s apartment. It would create a source of 
traffic noise along this route and would certainly decrease the value of the 
properties as homes and desirable residential locations. 

There certainly are other routes which would not cut through fine residential] 
neighborhoods and thus deteriorate this section of the city. Circumferentiaj 
freeways to carry traffic around the city would benefit the Washington area, 
provided they are planned with due regard for the interests of nearby property 
owners. But it seems so unnecessary and unwise to slash through desirable 
residential sections on or near streets not directly leading to the downtown area, 

We know that this whole difficult and complex problem will be given careful 
study. In connection with this study, we assume that you welcome expressions 
from citizens who are most directly concerned. 

Respectfully yours, 
VERNE C. BONESTEEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


CABIN JOHN, Mp., November 3, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 


Chairman, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, U.S. Senate | 


Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR BiBLE: Thank you for your invitation to appear before your | 


committee on hearings about the Washington area transportation and other 
problems, and will gladly accept that invitation but cannot supply a written 
script as to just what I will say. 

You know my correspondence concerning a rail rapid transit system for the 
Washington metropolitan area has been going on for over 5 years, and I have 
written hundreds of letters to various groups and individuals trying to promote 
the construction of this rapid transit rail system that I have designed. 

Many of my reply letters have praised the value of this design as a perfect 
example of just what is needed to overcome the area’s congested traffic transit 
and to give the area a real transit system for the area to be rebuilt into 4 
utopia of a metropolitan area. 

I know the planners that have worked on this problem have always offered 
two or three choices for the administrators to choose from and never put down 
a concrete plan and say, that is it, rebuild it this way, until this last survey, 
and from first-hand knowledge, I know this latest plan has missed the ball badly. 

A copy of my letter to President Eisenhower with the constructive points of 
criticisms was mailed to you and points out why they have fallen short of the 
ideal setup. 
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J know on the Mall today we have a strong desire with the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, Agriculture Department, etc. (yesterday's plans but 
today’s mistakes) and this is a fact which controlled the thinking as of today, 
but one has to overlook what are the facts today (two wrongs don’t make & 
ight) and design a real rail rapid transit to fit the terrain of the area and 
e plan the activity buildings, parks, roads, businesses, etc., to fit in with this 
new rapid transit system for an orderly and easy to travel and live in area, 
Wee oe to cover this whole subject of transit traffic I would have to write a 
pook, there are SO many angles, but after 40 years of experience in the trans- 
portation field, I know this loop type plan I've sketched out, is the coverall and 
pest plan to be adopted, which will stand up in the year of 2000 and further. 

If I cannot be assigned an interview before the committee without a prewritten 
statement of what I’ll say, please have this letter and my previous letters with 
sketches incorporated in the committee hearing report. ; 

Thanking you for all previous and further considerations, I am 

tfully, 
aa " ANDREW J. CAMPBELL, Jr. 


CABIN JOHN, Mp., September 14, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, ; : 
Staff Director, Joint Committee on Washington Metro Problems, Washington, 
D.C. 

Deak Mr. GuTHEIM: Thanks for the invitation to appear to testify at the 
November hearings of the committee, concerning metro rapid transit, but would 
like to testify only about the efficiency of this rapid transit plan I have sketched— 
its ability to relieve the area of traffic-transit congestion. A Washington beau- 
tiful is an art student’s dream. 

Some of my return mail speaks of what a giant problem this congestion is, 
but I am no David, can only make the wheel and show where to run it for 
relief of this congestion. : 

I have no knowledge of its political, economic implication, and do not want to 
testify concerning that side of the problem. 

My mother was a fair artist, she had me study fine art when I was young, 
my dad a printer in GPO (on Congressional Record) for many years, had other 
ideas, but the old wheel intrigued me—and after several jobs, I became a ticket 
writer and call boy in the local WTRR roundhouse dispatcher’s office. Learned 
the machinist trade, and with this base advanced through various positions in 
the transportation world, but one’s thoughts always flash back to the experience 
he gained in those early years. We lived on Second Street NE., where I could 
look out our front window and see the new Union Station being built with the 
steel framework, cement, and stones going into place. Small dirt trains filling 
in retaining walls, block after block of houses being torn down to make way for 
thenew. I’ve been rebuilding cities and transportation ever since. 

ANDREW J. CAMPBELL, Jr. 


CABIN JOHN, Mp., August 19, 1959. 
SENATE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COM MITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATORS: I am sending you these few enclosed constructive points of 
criticism on the recent published report of a Washington metropolitan area 
traffic-transit survey for your consideration. 

When I see TV scenes of other countries where they are pulling down whole, 
very old, old towns with bulldozers to build wide avenues, parks, and boulevards, 
with modern hotels and other buildings, it makes me wonder just who has their 
feet on the brake, holding back to modernization of our cities, transit, ete. I 
know our architects, engineers, and planners are as modern as any in the world 
but they must be working under orders, to accomplish just so much. 

Having been raised in Washington, D.C., and worked as a transportation man 
all my life I have visited all 50 States and many, many, many cities and towns 
in these States. I have a better idea of their backward conditions than the 
average man who hasn’t known them through the years. This includes Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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I know the war years, with their drain on improvement effort, had its effect, 
but there have been years since when a good planned improvement program 
mare have given us so much better conditions in our cities, buildings, transit, 
etc. 

Maybe you are too young to remember, but years ago all of the theaterg haq 
the cheaper seats on the ground floor and was called the pit. As time Passed 
on this was changed, the pit became the higher priced seats and is known as 
the orchestra and orchestra circle and the cheaper seats were sold in the 
second balcony—and called peanut heaven. If our cities can make this change 
as the theaters did and have the higher priced dwelling in the center of the 
cities and the cheaper ones out in certain outskirts of the cities, the taxloads 
will enable the cities to get back into orbit as growing, living, improving cop. 
munities. With proper tax adjustment no more slum areas can eat the heart 
out of cities. As improvements get old and are torn down, the land becomes 
unimproved land with a very minor tax rate. 

Can we snap out of these dozing years and clean up our cities and be happy 
with what is accomplished in establishing an orderly, orbital society? Oy 
grandchildren will thank us for our labors. 

ANDREW J. CAMPBELL, Jr, 


CABIN JOHN, MD., August 3, 1959, 
Mr. Dwieut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the U.S.A., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, PRESIDENT: Well, I, with others have read in our local newspapers 
the results of our large transit-traffic survey for our Washington metropolitan 
area which has been conducted on a presidential level due to the many major 
and minor jurisdictions concerned within this area, trying to arrive at a true 
picture of just what is the right answer to our transit-traffie problems, one that 
can be used for years to come, flexible enough so that with small extension, even 
more areas may be served when the time so comes. 

I have just returned from a vacation trip to our beautiful west coast State of 
California. There I visited some of my old haunts around Los Angeles, San 
Pedro, Long Beach, Malibu, ete., including a visit to Disneyland down the Santa 
Ana Freeway. Rode the Sante Fe Disneyland Railroad around the entire lot, 
the sternwheeler Mark Twain steamboat around the lake, also visited all various 
villages including a “Visit to the Moon on a TWA Spaceship.” What a happy 
place this Disneyland. The Mon-O-Rail toy transit had the rails in place but 
they were having trouble with the car propulsion—a common fault with these 

suck Rogers contraptions—so it wasn’t running and I didn’t get to ride it. Use 

your common mechanical sense and imagine what a complicated rig it takes to 
drive one of these monorail cars. Very untrustworthy. Right-away are fairly 
reasonable per mile to build, but this propulsion feature kills the whole idea. 
Propulsion principle is like hitting a 50-pound baseball with an ordinary bat— 
old style ground traction is the proven test. Makes me think of a fellow going 
into the military service and when asked which service he wanted, the Army or 
Navy, his reply was the Army. Asked why he chose the Army with all the 
hiking, mud, rain, storms, ete., over the Navy, where you are housed in out of 
the weather, the eating is always right there, and you are traveling all over the 
world seeing new places. Well, he said, in the Navy when anything happens to 
the ship in the sea at night, you have no idea where the heck you are, but in 
the Army on land when something happens, there you are, right there. Same 
for ground transit. 

Left Disneyland at 4 p.m. and drove up the Santa Ana Freeway headed for 
Malibu, at about Fourth Street, traveling became slow, bumper to bumper, with 
four lanes, both ways, through town. Followed U.S. 101 up to the Malibu 
Canyon where I cut back down to the beach. Drove Sunset Boulevard from 
Malibu Beach to the Union Station between 4 and 6 p.m. to experience the traffic, 
also drove down to Balbo through Long Beach, also up through San Pedro with 
a cruise on the Palo Verdes Drive back to town. Drove the San Bernardino 
Freeway, too, in the morning rush hours, the traffic is heavy but keeps dropping 
off as you pass through town. While in the evening the traffic keeps adding to, 
as you pass entrance ramps. Beautiful country and freeways but they need a 
rapid transit to syphon off this peak-hour traffic. The Los Angeles authorities 
know that too, and are making a survey to plan one. (Hope they don’t try a 
disappointing Buck Rogers.) 
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After experiencing all of this congested traffic on streets and freeways in 
Los Angeles, that mess in other cities, too, while driving out to the coast, what 

I see in this Washington metro survey but, freeways and a sample rapid 
o sit. Don’t see why they took their subway all the way through town and 
ie Virginia and Maryland, when they could have run it around the White 
pe for a subway sample display. Would be just as effective, when one thinks 
See of a comprehensive rapid transit system. — ; ; 

To begin with this survey plans a rapid transit that is a cross system with 

e exchange point. Can you imagine the density of confusion at this exchange 
«a if there is a heavy transfer of passengers? Something like 33d Street, 
New York City, underground at rush hour. 
~ and, too, one leg of their rapid transit runs through E Street and the other 
up 12th Street, the cross is there at 12th and E Streets. Do the planners know 
that years ago all of this section of the city was a swamp and for years after 
the city streets were built, they had their yearly floods? How would a subway 
hold up in this questionable ground? And they will be going down two levels 
for two subway tunnels, one above the other there. I think it would be good 
commonsense to keep any subway structure above F Street (hill). F Street is 
plocked east and west passage by the Treasury Building, so is G Street. So the 
best bet is H Street for an east-west passage. Today H Street is narrow at 

ints, but it can be widened, for a betterment in use and looks. 

Then, too, after their subway is built and the freeways get congested and they 
want to extend the rapid transit to oher sections, where would they connect and 
still have a Simple easy system for the riders to learn how to make desired 

29 
CU 0s, what about the new airport? Don’t those air passengers rate; have 
to hit the highways with the heavy traffic in all kinds of weather. What about 
the racetrack crowds, ball park crowds, and their parking problem with cars. 
No cars, good rapid transit, no parkee. Looks like a 1914 desire instead of 1980 
was the objective. 

A good congenial comprehensive metropolitan rapid transit system will cost 
plenty. But if you build a good one it will pay for itself, with proper manage- 
“a forefathers who financed and built the military roads through the forests 
to conquer the wilderness for colonization didn’t figure on cost. They just needed 
the roads and built them. Now our cities need these rapid transit systems, so, 
why hedge on the cost? Let the Metropolitan Washington area set a good ex- 
ample for others to follow and build a real comprehensive rapid transit rail 
system. 

ANDREW J. CAMPBELL, Jr. 


P.S.—Am enclosing three sketches of what I call a good congenial comprehen- 
sive rapid transit system. Two of these sketches portray a Metropolitan Wash- 
ington area rapid transit system; the other sketch portrays a rapid transit for 
any metropolitan area. 

There are 40 or more years of transportation experience in this design—the 
Campbell Loop Rapid Transit Rail System. The Washington metropolitan area 
system has five passenger exchange points in its main downtown section, and the 
loops fan out to serve all areas. Spurs may be added to these loops to serve any 
additional area so desired. 

The Good Book says, “Our children will suffer the sins of their forefathers 
even to the sixth and seventh generation,” and that means city planners’ sins, 
too. Solet’s build the best, our grandchildren will love us if we do. 


A. J.C., Jr. 





WASHINGTON, D.C., November 1, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 


U.S. Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR Biste: I would like to register my protest to the proposed 
Northwest Freeway link between Tenley Circle and the Inner Loop which is 
scheduled to be heard before the District of Columbia Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on November 9. 

I understand that the proposal includes widening Van Ness Street and Upton 
Street NW. As a property owner at 3602 Van Ness Street, in what is now a 
quiet residential street with nice old trees I would hate to see this proposal 
approved. The street widening would apparently cut into our already small 
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front lawns, it would be necessary to remove the trees which I am strongly 
opposed to, and would, as a result, render Van Ness Street a noisy, busy, almost 
commercial thoroughfare. It would seem to me that any links that have to hp 
made should be made in areas which have already become commercial areas 
rather than in the already decreasing residential areas of the District. 
Sincerely, 
Dana K. Bat. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., October 29, 1959, 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BisLte: As a resident of Washington and an absentee mem. 
ber of Reno Post 10 of the American Legion, I am writing to protest the so-calleq 
Northwest Freeway link between Tenley Circle and the Inner Loop. I under. 
stand this freeway, which was a last-minute and ill-conceived addition to the 
mass transportation survey report, is scheduled for a public hearing before 
your Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, commencing on 
November 9, 1959. 

Despite the defensive smokescreen which will no doubt be thrown up by the 
National Capital Planning Commission, the freeway in questioun—open to trucks 
as well as to private automobiles—would destroy the peace and seclusion of 
the Washington Home for Incurables, would adversely affect classes at Phoebe 
Hearst Public School and the Sidwell Friends School, and would have a detri- 
mental effect on one of the more popular recreation areas of Rock Creek Park. 
I gather its main appeal to our planners is that by using a large proportion of 
public property, it would avoid the high costs of large-scale private condemna- 
tions. On the contrary, it appears to me it would be self-defeating in this respect 
when considered from a long-range standpoint. It would drive many private 
citizens from a relatively high taxpaying area of the District of Columbia out 
into the Maryland suburbs. Thus, these people would then add their cars to 
the District of Columbia traffic congestion and subtract their tax contributions 
from the District of Columbia treasury. 

I trust we can depend on you and your committee to examine this matter care. 
fully. I am confident any careful examination will disclose the fact this cross. 
town truck freeway is an impractical improvisation of our road-happy planners. 
It is, as you may know, opposed by the District of Columbia Engineer Commis- 
sioner. I have the impression our planners are more intent on urban raceways, 
dedicated to the Detroit 1960 models, and financed from the National Treasury, 
of course, than they are to the needs of the people. 

Yours sincerely, 





RICHARD LANE, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy (Retired). 





GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFIOER, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Brs_eE: I have your letter of June 17 in which you ask for 4 
full status report on the proposal by the National Capital Planning Commission 
for a freeway to extend from Tenley Circle down the so-called Wisconsin Avenue 
corridor to the Inner Loop. 

The final Civil Engineering Report of the consulting engineer, DeLeuy, 
Cather & Co., for the Mass Transportation Survey indicated that, in the general 
framework of the final transportation plan, which provides for a rapid transit 
rail line in the Wisconsin Avenue é¢orridor, no freeway for all-purpose traffic 
would be required in the corridor below Tenley Circle. Of course, as you know, 
the plan does indicate a need for the four-lane divided Glover-Archbold Park 
way for passenger-carrying vehicles. 
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Based on that report, the Board of Commissioners decided on April 27, 1959, 
that the Mass Transportation Survey offers no basis for the District to propose 
an interstate facility in its portion of the Wisconsin Avenue corridor. The posi- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners is set forth in the enclosed extract taken 
from the minutes of the Board of Comunissioners’ meeting of April 28, 1959. The 
extract will serve you and your committee as a background for the overall 

roposition of locating arterial highways. . — ‘odie 

On May 7, 1959, the National Capital Planning Commission by majority vote 

assed the following resolution in regard to the Mass Transportation Survey: 

“That the basic freeway plan be amended to show the Wisconsin Avenue Free- 
way extending from Tenley Circle more or less directly to the Inner Loop, and 
that the Mass Transportation Report be amended accordingly.” 

The Engineer Commissioner voted with the minority against the extension of 
the Wisconsin Avenue Freeway below Tenley Circle, and his dissent is being 
printed in the Mass Transportation Survey as follows: 

“In his final report for the Mass Transportation Survey, the engineer consultant 
recommended a balanced transportation plan of highway facilities, parking facili- 
ties, express bus facilities, and rail rapid transit, involving a system cost of almost 

9.5 billion. 
cit their joint meeting on May 7, 1959, the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and National Capital Regional Planning Council by majority votes added 
a freeway in the northwest sector of Washington to the consultant’s plan. 

“In both bodies I voted against the majority because I did not consider the 
addition of the freeway justified.” 

I fully endorse the position of the Engineer Commissioner, whereas Com- 
missioner McLaughlin, now on an extended absence from the city, decided to 
support the need for the Wisconsin Avenue Freeway. On the basis of the infor- 
mation available to me, including the proposal for the rapid transit rail line in 
the Wisconsin Avenue corridor, it is completely unreasonable and unwarranted 
to inflict on the northwest of Washington the proposed freeway facility whose 
benefits to the District of Columbia would not compare with its cost in dollars 
for construction, in disruption to the community, and in the preempting of 
yaluable private property and parkland. 

It should be noted that the Planning Commission action did not specify the 
exact route of the freeway connection below Tenley Circle nor the number of 
lanes to be included therein I am informed by the Director of the Department 
of Highways and Traffic that the Chairman and staff of the Planning Commission 
presented at the Commission’s meeting on May 7 a so-called feasible route which, 
as your letter implies, may infringe upon the Washington Home for Incurables 
and the Sidwell Friends School. The Director of Highways and Traffic and the 
Engineer Commissioner do not consider the proposed route to be feasible from 
the overall point of view of community acceptability, general alinement, sound 
Government policy, engineering, economics, invasion of park property, and the 
proposed point of connection with the Inner Loop. Again, I am in agreement 
with their views. 

Much of the current discussion concerning the Wisconsin Avenue corridor per- 
tains to the possibility of placing a Wisconsin Avenue Freeway on the Interstate 
System. Next year the District is required to submit to the Bureau of Public 
Roads a proposed layout for an Interstate System of Highways within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. On June 9, 1959, the Director of Highways and Traffic dis- 
cussed the requirement with the Board of Commissioners and emphasized the 
complexity of factors which will enter into his preparation of such a submittal. 
The Director reported that an interstate layout had been similarly submitted in 
1957 and pointed out two or three features in the 1957 layout which must be 
changed. His purpose in preparing the new layout will be to assure that the 
recommended system will provide the best advantage to the District of Columbia, 
and his first operation will be a review of traffic assignments. The Board agreed 
with the Director that the District should proceed along the lines which he out- 
lined to the Board, with the idea that the Director will return to the Board for 
further discussion whenever he reaches his first significant or critical phase in 
the recasting of the District’s interstate layout. 

Although the question of public hearings on the rearranged Interstate System 
of Highways for the District of Columbia was not discussed at the Board meet- 
ing on June 9, General Welling and I agreed that the Board will not accept the 
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revised interstate layout to be proposed by the Director of Highways and Traffic 
until after the revisions are subjected to a public hearing. 

The forthcoming revisions to the Interstate System for Highways for the Dis. 
trict of Columbia will not change any of the Interstate System in the District now 
under design or construction. Nor will it affect the design and construction 
of the Glover-Archbold Parkway which the mass transportation survey shows 
to be a requirement regardless of whether a freeway be extended in the Wiscop. 
sin Avenue corridor below Tenley Circle. In its action of May 7 the Planning 
Commission clearly indicated that the Glover-Archbold Parkway was requireg 
over and above the freeway proposed by the Commission for extension below 
Tenley Circle. The Commissioners had previously found that “legal and mora] 
obligations and sound Government policy dictate against the building of an inter. 
state route in Glover-Archbold Park.” 

In certain limited quarters it has been suggested that there be some degree of 
urgency for the District to accept now an interstate route in the Wisconsip 
Avenue corridor. That suggestion is based on the fact that a builder has a per. 
mit to construct an office building in the path of a certain freeway alinement 
which was proposed by the staff of the Maryland-National Capital Park ang 
Planning Commission. But the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, after extensive public hearings both in 1958 and 1959, has rejecteq 
the staff proposal and staff alinement. 

The Board of Commissioners’ Planning Advisory Council has resolved that 
“once the basic factual data relating to traffic needs for access from the north- 
west to the Inner Loop and downtown Washington have been studied further by 
the Highway Department of the District of Columbia and the findings of that 
Department reconciled with those of the mass transit survey, and after the 
Highway Department and the District Commissioners have clarified and made 
as explicit as possible the alternative which are available and recommended for 
meeting the needs of this traffic and have assembled as much specific informa- 
tion as possible on the cost, the engineering feasibility and other aspects of the 
several alternatives, a public hearing should be held by the Commissioners in 
order to obtain the sentiments of the community on the alternatives which are 
available.” 

In closing I assure you that the Board of Commissioners is aware of the com- 
munity opposition to the proposal of the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion to extend the freeway in the Wisconsin Avenue corridor from Tenley Cir- 
cle to the Inner Loop. In view of the fact that such a freeway has never been 
included in any public works program submitted by the Commissioners to the 
District Committees of the Congress and has not been the subject of any public 
hearings, General Welling and I are in accord in assuring your committee that 
we shall not include such a freeway on the highway program of the District of 
Columbia until and unless the proposal be fully substantiated and fully aired in 
public hearings to be conducted by the Board or by the appropriate committees 
of Congress. 


Sincerely yours, 
Davip B. Karricx, 


Acting President, Board of Commissioners, D.C. 


Extract From MINUTES OF MEETING OF BoARD OF COMMISSIONERS, D.C., HELD on 
Aprit 28, 1959 


* * * * * * * 


“Early last year, the Board of Commissioners was involved in selecting @ 
route for a major highway traffic artery in the extreme northwest of Washington, 
between Rock Creek Park and the Potomac River. 

“Two principal routes were offered for consideration, the river route and the 
Wisconsin Avenue corridor route. 

“The Commissioners adopted the recommendation of the Department of High- 
ways and Traffic and selected the river route. This route was to consist of four 
lanes from the District line to the vicinity of a river crossing in the Nebraska- 
Arizona area, thence six lanes to the vicinity of MacArthur Boulevard-Foxhall 
Road, and thence eight lanes through to a connection with the Inner Loop. 

“In view of the National Park Service plan to build a facility along the river 
as far downstream as the vicinity of MacArthur Boulevard-Foxhall Road, it was 
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subsequently agreed between the Park Service, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
State of Maryland, and the District of Columbia, that the Park Service would 
construct the four- and six-lane facility to the vicinity of MacArthur Boulevard- 
Foxhall Road, and the District would construct the eight-lane facility on through 
to the Inner Loop. It was agreed that the four-, six-lane facility to be con- 
structed by the Park Service will be used by passenger-car and bus traffic only. 
The excluded truck traffic, however, would amount to roughly only 5 percent of 
the total volume predicted for artery for year 1980. Therefore, from the point 
of view of traffic volumes, the agreed-to solution was the pracitcal equal of the 
originally intended overall interstate route. 

“Currently, there are requests from certain quarters that the Commissioners 
immediately accept, for interstate fund purposes, a major expressway through 
the Wisconsin Avenue corridor. The requests stem from a real estate situation 
along the corridor in Maryland, where a building permit has been applied for 
lying across a location proposed by the staff of the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission for an interstate route through Bethesda. The 
Park and Planning Commission itself has rejected the staff proposal. 

“The final printed report of De Leuw, Cather & Co., the engineer consultants 
for the Mass Transportation Survey, has recently been received and is being 
reviewed by the Department of Highways and Traffic. 

“The only portion of the report which has been published has to do with the 
layout of the consultants’ recommended system of freeways and parkways. 

“The report reaffirms the need for the 4-, 6-, 8-lane parkway-freeway facility 
along the river route in the District. 

“Por the Wisconsin Avenue corridor, there is specified a freeway from the 
Intermediate Loop in the District to the Outer Circumferential in Maryland. In 
the District, from the point where the freeway would intersect the Intermediate 
Loop, vehicular traffic could proceed— 

“(a) To the northeast and east along the Intermediate Loop which would 
consist of four lanes until it reaches the Silver Spring corridor. 

“(b) To downtown Washington, for passenger vehicles along the Glover- 
Archbold Parkway. 

“(c) On the improved street system, the report affirms that the four lanes 
of parkway (passenger vehicles only) programed for Glover-Archbold Park 
are adequate for that particular sector of the route. 

“The consultants’ report does not show a requirement for a freeway connection 
in the Wisconsin Avenue corridor from the Intermediate Loop to downtown 
Washington. 

“Last month, the Bureau of Public Roads advised that a discontinuous spur 
in the Wisconsin Avenue corridor, e.g., one from the Outer Circumferential, but 
terminating at the Intermediate Loop, would not be acceptable for the application 
of interstate funds. 

“At the same time—and at a subsequent meeting, it was reaffirmed that a 
route which would lead southward along the Wisconsin Avenue corridor to the 
Intermediate Loop, then easterly across Rock Creek Park, and eventually south- 
ward to the Inner Loop, was too indirect for interstate purposes. 

“In January 1958, the Board of Commissioners announced their unanimous 
agreement that legal and moral obligations and sound Government policies dictate 
against the building of an interstate route in Glover-Archbold Park as contem- 
plated by routes C and D of the recommendation of the majority of the National 
Capital Planning Commission in 1957. 

“Thus, the plan of the engineer consultants for the Mass Transportation Survey 
offers no basis for the District to propose an interstate facility in its portion of 
the Wisconsin Avenue corridor. 

“The Department of Highways and Traffic recommends ‘that the District not 
propose, at this time, an interstate facility in the Wisconsin Avenue corridor.’ 

“The Board of Commissioners approves the Department’s recommendation.” 


* x + * bd * * 
The Cuarrman. Now, General Welling, we are happy to welcome 
you tothe committee hearings and to the witness table. 
Would you please identify the men with you. 
48375—60-——_53 
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STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. ALVIN C. WELLING, MEMBER, BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; ACCoy. 
PANIED BY DAVID B. KARRICK, COMMISSIONER; SCHUYLER 
LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION: 
AND LLOYD RIVARD, DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND TRAFTi¢ 


General Wetuinc. With me is Mr. Schuyler Lowe, the Director 
of the Department of General Administration in the District goverp- 
ment; and Mr. Lloyd Rivard, who is not only a member of the Plan- 
ning Office in the District Department of Highways and Traffic, but 
he is the man in the District government who has sat most. continuously 
through the development of the mass-transportation plan. r 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, you gentlemen can hear me better than I 
could hear your staff director a moment ago, and if you cannot, why 
let me know in some way. 

The Cuarrman. I think we are coming in all right now. Can you 
hear us down that way ? Y 

General Weiuinc. May we always be tuned in on the same wave. 
length, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We are at the present time, and you may proceed, 

General Wetuine. At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I want to salute 
both this committee and its individual members, whether you wear 
your hats as members of this joint committee or as members of your 
respective District Committees, you have been wonderful and unfail- 
ing associates of mine in our efforts to move forward in the public- 
works business of the District of Columbia. 

Whatever progress in public works we have attained has been 
largely the result of your leadership and your support, and I say that, 
Chairman Bible, Chairman McMillan, and Congressman Broyhill and 
to the absent members of this committee. 

I would like, sir, to review one aspect of your committee’s opera- 
tions up to this point. The Potomac River was your first study item, 
and the Potomac River was an old love of mine. 

In your January report you recommended, for the Potomac River, 
the establishment of a Regional Sanitary Board. That Board has been 
established, and is in the business of developing a regional sewer plan. 

I think that item is significant because so far as I know that is the 
first tangible, the most tangible, result of your committee recom- 
mendations to date. 

I would be equally delighted if I could be associated with you in 
implementing what recommendations you come forth with in the field 
of transportation. 

Another thought of mine in this business of transportation, what 
this committee can and may do in transportation, can have an effect 
on this city equal to that of the McMillan Commission at the turn of 
the century. Transportation has become so extremely important in 
the development of the American scene. 

The committee may question why the District presentation is being 
given in my particular brand of Kentuckyese instead of the crisp Eli 
tones of Commissioner Karrick. I cannot answer that question, but I 
can tell you this: Every hour of every day I am hotly involved in the 
traffic and transportation items in this city, and when I need intelligent, 
sensible advice, I turn to Commissioner Karrick, not because his office 
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isnext to mine, but mainly because of his long-established eminence in 
this city and of his intelligent, sensible appraisal of the local scene. 

Now, to the formal presentation. ' 

The statement which we have here has been submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the staff of the Bureau has advised that they have 
no objection to the presentation. 

In September the Commissioners wrote as follows to the Bureau of 
the Budget : 

The mass transportation report and its accompanying transportation plan 
meet the congressional requirement for findings and recommendations in the 
limited field of transportation, but must now be considered by governing officials 
in relation to broad public policies, community acceptability, and competing 
demands and plans for Government services and facilities. 

In regard to the recommended new organizations, the Board of Commis- 
sioners is alrelady supporting the formation of the interstate regulatory agency 
and is generally in accord with the proposed next step of forming a Federal 
corporation if that is the best means of obtaining a rapid transit rail subway 
in the District of Columbia; provided, however, that payment therefore shall 
be predominantly with Federal funds in relation to the full financial obligation 
imposed by the survey as a whole. The District government or the Corps of 
Engineers are feasible alternates as construction agencies; there is no alterna- 
tive to Federal financing. 


Please allow me to interpolate concerning construction agencies. 

The transportation plan suggests a Federal corporation to launch 
the recommended rail system mainly in the District. A prolonged 
period may be required to establish a Federal corporation, both legis- 
latively and operationally. 

While that is going on, a construction agency now in being could 
immediately begin design and construction of a rail system in the 
District. 

The Board, as I have just read, has suggested that the District 
government or the Corps of Engineers are feasible choices as con- 
struction agencies. 

Sitting here I can make no commitment for the Chief of Engi- 
neers or even for the Board of Commissioners. I can only speak for 
myself when I tell you if you give the job and funds to the engineer 
Commissioner and accord him reasonable protection from the delays 
which so frequently accompany intergovernmental coordination in 
the District, you should see the first subway construction contract 
within D-plus 18 months. 

Getting back to our formal presentation. 


The report properly finds that— 

(a) The cost within the District of the proposed transportation facilities is 
grossly disproportionate to the relative benefits which could accrue to the Dis- 
trict from implementation of the plan. Such costs must be measured in dollars, 
in real estate to be consumed by the recommended facilities, and in disruption 
to established communities and community facilities. 

(b) Financial support for implementing the plan within the District would 
have to come from sources without the District, most probably from the Fed- 
eral Government. For highways alone such support, in addition to existing 
Federal and highway financing, could well be in the range of one-half the bil- 
lion dollars regional shortage visualized by the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration in its preliminary report as published in August 1959. 

In the creation of any new transit facilities in the District, full consideration 
would have to be given to the rights and capabilities of existing privately 
owned operations. 

Although the subject goes beyond the scope of the transportation survey, the 
Board of Commissioners, in weighing the advantages and disadvantages of the 
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plan, must consider to what extent, if any, the plan assists in the solution of one 
of the most critical problems in the District of Columbia; namely, the condj. 
tions and welfare of the population living in the deteriorated sections of the 
city with their ever-increasing requirements for services and for facilities other 
than transportation. That problem is related to the continuous loss by the Dis. 
trict to the suburbs of middle- and high-income families, a situation which 
would be intensified by the provision of freeways on which people can trayg 
quickly, even when traffic is the heaviest. 

Within the District there have been from some public quarters marked ang 
valid objections to certain new highway proposals of the plan, and the ma. 
jority of the Board of Commissioners has stated objections to one such pro. 
posal. On the other hand, the public may be disposed to welcome a subway 
system ; so would be the Commissioners. 

In light of all the above factors, the Board of Commissioners cannot commit 
the District to the total plan. Instead, the Board regards the plan as a preg. 
sentation of the outer limits of a regional transportation system from which 
there will evolve practical action programs of lesser magnitude. 

If the Federal Government—or the region—does not intend to make massive 
financial contributions toward providing transportation facilities in the District, 
the governing bodies in the region should consider such alternates as— 

1. A different pattern of regional development. 

2. A vastly improved and subsidized commuter service for operation on ex. 
isting railroad rights-of-way. 

And again I would like to interpolate. I have long ago concluded 
that we should as promptly as possible institute an attractive rail 
service for transporting commuters to and from the District. 

I would determine that much of the regional transportation load 
could be physically handled by the railroad lines now extending into 
the city. 

To render such an operation financially feasible, Government es- 
sistance would be required to furnish or help furnish the finest type 
of modern rolling stock and the broadest kind of parking facilities 
at intermediate stations. 

Further Government assistance may be required in the form of tax 
exemptions in order to assure the railroads of a fair rate of return. 

Initially distribution from Union Station could be made by buses 
operating on one-way streets. Eventually rail cars would come into 
the lower level at Union Station and continue downtown in the sub- 
way section. , 

he railroads, in turn, would have to be flexible and imaginative 
in their approach. They would have to forget the aversion to pas- 
senger service generated during years of deficit operations. ey 
would require the ingenuity and determination of the men who 
founded the Nation’s railroad system. 
a. e » 
Now, getting back to the official statement here: 


3. An increase in the number of persons per automobile entering the District 
and the zero sector. 

4. An increased staggering of work hours in the zero sector. 

Pending determination of the Federal Government position, the Board of 
Commissioners will continue to assist transit operations, hurry its highway con 
struction, and attempt to make the city suitable for the return of the middle 
and high-income groups which work here. 
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The Cuarrman. At that point in your presentation, General Well- 
ing, and I do not want to unduly interrupt you as you develop your 
resentation, I am intrigued by the sentence that you have on page 3, 
uoting from the Commissioners’ letter of September 30 to the Bureau 
of the Budget where you say: 


In light of all the above factors, the Board of Commissioners cannot com- 
mit the District to the total plan. 


The next sentence is the one that causes me some question : 


Instead, the Board regards the plan as a presentation of the outer limits of a 
regional transportation system from which there will evolve practical action 
programs of lesser magnitude. 

Would you clarify for me or clarify my thinking as to the meaning 
of that last sentence, “the outer limits of a regional transportation 

lan.” 

General Wetiine. The meaning would be that in order to accom- 
modate the transportation load in 1980 we do not need all of the facil- 
ities and cannot construct all of the facilities which are described in 
the plan. , 

The CuarrMan. Is that because of financial considerations or dis- 
agreement with the plan or disagreement with the relative emphasis 
that it puts on highways versus mass transportation or bus, rail, or 
just. what does that mean? You may develop this later in your 
statement, I do not know. If not, I would like to have your comment. 

General WELLING. It would involve all of the factors which you 
have enumerated, Senator Bible, without any one of them being the 
predominant one. ; 

The CHarrMAN. Well, may I ask this question at this point then? 
What do the Commissioners, as such, approve? What do you, as a 
body, approve ? 

General WeLLinc. We made no effort to approve any portion of the 
transportation plan subsequent to the release of the plan. 

Actually I had always looked forward to the opportunity of the 
citizenry of Washington to have an opportunity to comment on the 
plan. They have had that opportunity in certain gatherings, in cer- 
tain meetings, of their own. 

If this committee had not been established, had not held these hear- 
ings, I firmly had in mind that the Commissioners should have public 
hearings running over a period of days in order to determine what the 
community wants, and we have that in our opening phrase on page 1, 
that the plan must be considered, amongst other things, in terms of 
community acceptability. 

The Cuairman. Well, of course, to some degree, to a very large 
degree, that is the very purpose of these hearings which started on 
Monday morning of this week, and which I have just now been advised 
by our able staff director will certainly go into tomorrow. 
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This solid week’s hearings has been an attempt on the part of this 
committee, first, to recognize this as a very grave metropolitan prob. 
lem, but also to serve as a forum for the expression of the varioyg 
interested groups throughout the area. 

But I am still just a little at sea as to what position we ascribe to 
the Commissioners, as such. You may develop that as you go on 
through your statement ; I do not know. 

General Wena. I shall not develop any further what portion of 
this engineering plan we are willing to accept. 

Mind you, we were under a deadline to get our report into the Bureay 
of the Budget, and these hearings which you are now conducting arm 
a month and a half subsequent thereto. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gutheim? 

Mr. Guruemm. General Welling, you were not present here yes. 
terday when, for example, the representatives of the Department of 
Commerce, the Under Secretary for Transportation, and of the Bu. 
reau of Public Roads testified, and described the mass transportation 
survey as a conservative estimate of what they regarded were the 
transportation needs of the community; or on earlier days in the week 
when many other witnesses, many of them expert in their fields, 
testified to the low population estimates that were used in the report 
relative to other estimates, to the low estimates of traffic produced and 
to other factors arising from the survey. That is the total picture 
which this committee has been given until this very moment when 
you introduced the conception that, perhaps, the District could get 
along with quite a bit less than the transportation plan has recon- 
mended. This is the reason that, I think, you are getting a degree 
of shock and skepticism from the members of the committee. 

The other thing which I think might be worth commenting on at 
this point is that as the Vice Chairman of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, you signed this report; and that as the chairman 
of the steering committee, Commissioner McLaughlin signed the 
report; and I certainly have always regarded this report as having 
the full endorsement of the District Commissioners. Am I wrong in 
that respect ? 

The CuHarrman. I see Commissioner Karrick just entering the 


| 


| 


room and, Commissioner, just as soon as you like we would like to | 


have you come up to the table and join your fellow Commissioner, 
General Welling, if you would like. 

Mr. Karricx. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

General Weuu1Nna. I would like to answer the last of Mr. Gutheim’s 
three- or four-point presentation ; answer it first. 
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I believe it said that no one is committed to every iota and every 
feature of this transportation plan. 

Mr. Guruetm. General Welling, as an order-of-magnitude state- 
ment, 329 miles of expressways or 33 miles of rapid transit—do you 
differ greatly with that? Because the implication I have from what 

ou have said here when it says “cannot commit the District to the 
total plan” is that something less than that seems to be needed, in your 
judgment. Is that correct ? 

General Wetuinc. I did not say that at all. We pointed out that 
the people who have a large stake in this are the residents of the 
District of Columbia. And it was mentioned here a moment ago, of 
a number of people who have testified as to what is required or desired 
in the District of Columbia, none of the people who were mentioned 
have the direct responsibility for the well-being of the people in the 
District of Columbia at all. That well-being rests with Chairman 
McMillan’s committee, Chairman Bible’s committee, and the Board of 
Commissioners. 

If you want to pursue the question of what the community would 
like to see, and I am thinking of, particularly, the residents in the 
single-family dwellings, not necessarily in apartments—if an apart- 
ment is interfered with a move—but single-family dwellings—I have 
been invited since this plan has been presented to discuss it with 
three citizens groups. 

In making that presentation I have stuck to the script, and where 
there were controversial items I was careful to have in my pocket a 
quotation in reading those controversial items in order that they 
would not be in any way colored or flavored by me. 

I was asked many questions. When I completed, I turned the 
questions back to the citizenry of Washington: “What do you want 
in the way of improved transportation facilities in order to help 
you?” 

The answer was in one particular case “Absolutely nothing,” and 
in every case there was a total lack of suggestions. They are happy 
with what they have. 

Let me show that isochronograph up there. 
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‘The heavy lines on the map above reflect the snail’s pace at which motorists 
progress in getting out of downtown Washington at the peak of the evening 
rush hour, or about 5:15. Below is a map of the same area with heavy rings 
to indicate the faster pace an hour or so later. In both maps, the starting 
point of the driver was 12th and F Streets NW. The motorist headed for 
Virginia by way of the 14th Street Bridge has not reached the bridge in 25 vi 
minutes, while after the rush hour, as shown below, a motorist would have 
traveled 8 miles into Virginia in the same length of time. Data for the maps 
were provided in a survey by the District Highway Department in which drivers 
reported their positions every 5 minutes during the test runs in the rush-hour u 
and post-rush-hour periods, 
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| Mr. Gurnem:. I think I developed that point sufficiently. 
rtorists General Wettine. Well, you started it; A 2 t me finish it. 
—— Can you see these lines, Mr. Chairman?’ 
aie Representative McMiiuan (presiding). Yes; I can. 
ied for General Wetiine. Here, according to our traffic time runs, is the 
e in 3 worst hour of the day in meen 715 
? oa | We started here at 13th and How Te can you get from 13th 


avbea and F in 5-minute intervals. You can get out to this line in 5 min- 
sh-hour utes, to this line in 10 minutes, to this line in 15 minutes, to this line 
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in 20 minutes, to this line in 30 minutes. You can get at the worg 
time of the day to all portions of this District within 30 minutes. 

The worst jam we have is down here in regard to the Potomac 
River bridges, which is the reason why for 2 years I have made g 
crusade for : getting some more bridges. 

Within 25 minutes, the man preceeding in this direction has no} 
even reached the Potomac River. 

You will find here an indentation along New York Avenue. By 
December 1 I hope to open a new six-lane facility on New York 
Avenue which we will probably unbalance four lanes out in the morp- 
ing and four lanes in in the evening. 

You will find an indentation here on Connecticut Avenue. Since 
this chart has been made we have made significant improvements on 
Connecticut Avenue, and there are more which are going to be made, 

We only do a little bit at a time, and I have not made or decided 
how we are going to take care of this indentation. But the people 
in the District of Columbia traveling at the worst time of the day 
from the heart of the central city can get home in a reasonable length 
of time, by their standards, maybe not ‘by your standards, but by their 
st andards, and they are satisfied. 

Furthermore, in the District of Columbia the routes along which 
we have measured these travel times are the principal routes. 

Fortunately in this city we have so many alternate routes that peo- 
ple can, by taking the alternate routes, beat the time that can be made 
on the principal ‘routes, and that has developed since this transporta- 
tion plan has been evolved. 

In the Metropolitan Area Traffic Council, of which I am chairman, 
I hope to come up with this sort of thing for the entire 1 ‘egion. 

Let me show you one more thing since Mr. Gutheim brought this 
up. Let me show you the 10 worst traflic jams. 

The CHAIRMAN (presiding). The 10 worst what, General / 

General Wetiinc. The 10 worst traffic jams. 

The Cuarrman. The 10 worst traffic jams. I did not understand 
your words. 

General WetuinG. This appeared in the Evening Star, the 10 worst 
traffic jams for the area, and you may differ with 1 or 2, but, by and 
large, this is as good as anyone else might come up with. — It-is the 
only thing people have come up with so far. 

The No. 1 jam is the Potomae River bridges, and as much as any 
man can bring that situation under control, I have been working in 
that direction. 

The next one is down here along the Maine waterfront, the Maine 
Street waterfront, and we have a freeway under construction for al- 
leviating that situation. 

The next. one has to do with the crossings of the Anacostia. We 
have another bridge designed across the Anacostia, if we had funds 
to build it. 

The next one had to do with Washington Circle. We have that 
underpass of Washington Circle under design, and I believe we may 
have construction funds. But we do not have the matching Federal 
money as a result of the gasoline-tax situation in the last Congress 

The next one is out here on New York Avenue, and I mentioned 4 
moment ago that we have a new New York Avenue facility under 
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construction. December 1 is the date; 1 hope we can invite you all 
out tocut the ribbon. ACO. ; 

The next one in the District had to do with 16th Street, and since 
that time we have reversed the flow on 16th Street, unbalanced the 
Janes and greatly improved that situation. — 

The people in the District of Columbia are being taken care of, 
by their lights, by these facilities. They would rather travel a little 
pit more than to give up their homes in order to bring suburban peo- 

leinto the District at a faster clip. 

The CuairMAN. Allright. Thank you, General. 

Representative McMiuian. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

The CuarrMan. Congressman McMillan. 

Representative McMitnan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state 
to the Commissioner that I am certain that this committee does 
not, and I do not know of any organization which has accepted this 
report in its entirety. We are listening today to get a report on it. 
I do not believe any member of this committee would accept this report 
in its entirety. 

The Cuarrman. Would you like to be seated, General? We can 
hear you just as well. 

General Weiuine. As to the size, the magnitude, of the recom- 
mendations in the report, in this planning business, and I am on two 
of these planning organizations, we are taken somewhat aback by 
the phrase, “Make no little plans.” 

It is my experience that no one is going to add to a plan. What 
is going to happen when you go through this review process and 
particularly the budgetary process, the plan is going to be scaled 
down, and I support the plan as a plan that defines these outer 
limits. 

But if we had something less than that, none of the people who had 
to come up with the money, who have to be inconvenienced, who have 
to be disrupted, are going to suggest. something further. 

The CuarrmMan. You may proceed, General, unless there are other 
questions. 

You may proceed. Ithink you are in the middle of page 4, General. 

General Wetuinc. We would like to elaborate on some of the above 
points. If rapid transit rail lines such as projected in the plan are 
to be built or seriously considered for construction, then in the in- 
terest of maximum utilization of the rail system and in the interest. 
of overall economy, automobile expressways encompassing the rapid 
transit rail lines should be deferred. 

The companion expressways themselves should not be provided 
unless and until it be established that'the rail system plus the other 
highway network in the area cannot accommodate the transportation 
‘load. Experience would indicate that today’s American commuter 
will choose the use of his automobile over the use of rail if he has 
an alternative, and the transportation plan indicates that over half 
of the commuters traveling to downtown during peak hours in 1980 
would under the transportation plan have a choice between the use of 
transit and automobiles. The propensity toward the use of the 
expressway, however clogged, over the use of the railway would 
be especially prevalent under the conditions set forth in the plan, 
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wherein the rail commuter would be required to travel by his auto. 
mobile—or by bus—from his residence to the rail transit station, 

Again I would like to interpolate. This comment has nothing to 
do with highways of the future, expressways of the future, where we 
have no intent at this time of installing in a median strip trangit 
facilities, whether they be bus or whether they be rail. 


For instance, we are now in the process of planning a third route | 


to Baltimore, a long way off, and in the District Government we ar 
committed to set forth in that plan a median strip 64 feet wide to 
take care of any future requirements for rail or bus in the median 
strip. 

In the field of regional transportation organization, early approval 
of the interstate compact is a most important first step. Let us now 
discuss the next step, the Federal corporation. 


Our starting point in considering organization and function of the 


Federal corporation is the succinct but widely accepted statement of 
principles given on page 8 of the transportation plan, which states 
that the Federal corporation should be empowered : 

(a) To acquire rights-of-way for transit facilities and construct 
them (subject to approval by Maryland and Virginia of projects in 
those States). 

(6) To operate transit facilities or to provide for their operation 
by private firms. 

c) To finance its operations from transit revenues and from Fed- 
eral contributions. 

(d) To review highway plans as they may affect transit facilities 
and to consult with highway agencies upon these plans. 

(e) To assist highway agencies in overcoming any deficit in funds, 

The draft of a Federal Corporation Act included in the October 
1959 staff report of this committee deviates from the above five-point 
proposal in numerous important respects. We have not had time 
to study the draft as carefully as we would like, and, even more im- 
portant, we have not had time to discuss it with our fellow members of 
the Metropolitan Washington Regional Conference. Our pr- 
liminary study, however, gives us concern about the deviations from 
the recommendations in the transportation plan. 

Two items will serve as illustration : 

(1) Section 9(a) (3) of the draft bill would empower the Authority 
to acquire or construct facilities for parking of motor vehicles, and 
for entering into agreements with Government agencies for control 
by the Authority over parking of vehicles at curb space, installation 
of parking meters. We submit that the overall control of parki 
within the District of Columbia should remain the responsibility o 
the District Government of the District of Columbia. 

(2) The draft bill in section 9a(6) would give the Administrator 
the power to not only review highway plans as they may affect transit 


facilities and to consult with highway agencies but also to coordinate | 


location, design, construction, operation, and use of arterial highway 
facilities, and so forth. We do not feel the Federal corporation 
should be given the amount of authority over arterial highways in- 
plied in the draft. We recommend that it be given no more authority 
than “to review highway plans as they may affect transit facilities 
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and to consult with highway agencies upon these plans,” as proposed 
inthe Mass Transportation Survey Report. | 

We would like to stress that these two points are only illustrative. 
Our major interest is that this second phase, the Federal ( orporation, 
be given the necessary thorough study by the Regional Conference. 

The committee is so intimately acquainted with the financial plight 
of the District that I shall file for the record our detailed comments 
in this paper on that subject and shall summarize the three points as 
they appear on the last page of the presentation. 

We have also given additional consideration, as the result of your 
request, to the financing of transportation facilities. Our base of 
reference on financing is the group of recommendations stated on page 
78 of the transportation plan. 

The Federal Government should make initial contributions toward the 
planning and design of the recommended rail system, and it should be pre- 
pared to provide funds for the early stages of rail transit construction. 

In recognition of the inability of the State and local governments to finance 
in total the highway system required under the recommended plan, the Federal 
Government should undertake study and action on additional highway financing 
which will provide the necessary funds. 

Any funds beyond these amounts will have to come from the resources of 
the region. A new interstate agency is needed to raise such additional funds. 

We would like to emphasize three points. The first point is that 
any taxation to finance these projects must be areawide in scope. 
The relationship of the District’s revenue program to those of the 
surrounding jurisdictions particularly bears out the wisdom of this 
approach. In financing District a the Commissioners have 
attempted to maintain a policy of taxing District residents at levels 
comparable to those in the surrounding suburban jurisdictions. The 
District presently has an extensive and complex tax system which, with 
popesed increases, will barely finance present and planned programs 
of the near future. There is, moreover, a lack of additional tax po- 
tential in the District. 

Furthermore, personal income, assessed value, employment, and 
presumably other economic indices of taxpaying potential are grow- 
ing more slowly in the District than in the suburbs. Thus, new taxes 
would constitute an intensification of tax burdens in the District. rela- 
tive to those in the suburbs where economic indicators point toward 
continued rapid growth. Faced with these circumstances, it must be 
concluded that any increase in District taxes which upsets the balance 
in tax structures between the District and surrounding jurisdictions 
would cause a further deterioration of the economic conditions of the 
Nation’s Capital. Thus, except for perhaps minor adjustments, addi- 
tional increases in District taxes are not feasible unless taxes are in- 
creased in the surrounding communities with which the District com- 
petes for residents and business. 

For your further information on this point, we would like to furnish 
you the “Schedules of tax comparisons of major taxes in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area” and the “District of Columbia revenue pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1961.” 

The seriousness of the District’s tax situation is shown by the fact 
that the District faces the problem of a deficit in its present highway 
program commencing near the end of fiscal year 1963. Moreover, our 
overall financial projections do not include any provisions for work 
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related to Northwest urban renewal and additional pollution abate. 
ment activities. In summary on this point, the District is already 
running into difficulty in financing its present programs. Its taxes 
are on a level with those of surrounding jurisdictions. Therefore 
any increases in taxes or new taxes to finance mass-transportation 
facilities should be areawide. 

Our second point, one the Commissioners wish to emphasize, is that 
the cost within the District of the proposed transportation facilities 
would be grossly disproportionate to the relative benefits which would 
accrue to District residents. The bulk of the costs of the proposed 
mass transportation facilities would be incurred in the District, ql. 
though the benefits of the system, for the most part, will accrue to 
residents of the jurisdictions surrounding the District. As an extreme 


| 


example, 80 percent of the recommended rail-bus construction costs | 


will be in the District, but Maryland and Virginia residents will con- 
stitute approximately 58 percent of the riders. The Commissioners 
view with alarm the great variance between benefits and costs among 
the three jurisdictions affected. Equity demands that the costs of 
the proposed system be assessed in an appropriate proportion to the 


benefits to users, business, and industry, including the Federal Goy. | 


ernment. 

Our third point on financing deals with Federal participation. The 
Federal Government must of necessity be a major contributor to the 
financing of the transportation facilities. This is so not because it 
is the Federal Government but because it is the principal industry, 
the principal employer of the area. If this were Pittsburgh, the steel 
companies would be major tax contributors. By the same token, in 
the economics of the situation the principal industry of this area, 
the Federal Government, must bear a significant portion of the load. 

The Cuarrman. General, might I interrupt you for just a moment 
to solicit your basic philosophy as to the philosophy of a Federal 
corporation. You have commented on some weaknesses in the draft 
which was simply submitted for the purpose of discussion, as a prin- 
ciple in solving this mass transportation problem. 

Do you feel that some type of regional transportation authority or 
a Federal corporation is a must ? 

General Wetirne. I feel that a Federal corporation with the powers 
enunciated in the (a), (6), (c), (d), (€) qualifications which I men- 
tioned a moment ago would be a desirable adjunct in this city if we 
are going to go ahead with a subway system in the District. That is 
the position of the Board of Commissioners. 

If we are not going to proceed with a rail system, which in the 
District is basically a subway system, then there is no reason to have 
the Federal corporation. 

The Cuarrman. Do you need some type of a regional authority to 
handle this transportation problem embracing Virginia and Maryland 
and the District of Columbia, or should those activities be limited only 
tothe District of Columbia ? 

General Wetuine. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gutheim has pointed out that 
I was a member of the steering committee of the Regional Planning 
Council, and in the Planning Commission. 

In two of those bodies where we had representatives from Maryland 
and Virginia, the steering committee and the Regional Planning Coun- 
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cil, there was an extremely keen interest as to what the powers of the 
Federal corporation should be, and could be made politically acceptable 
in this area, and I would rather seek that which is acceptable than 
vo for that which is unacceptable, and have nothing. 

~ The CHaiRMAN. Thank you, General Welling. 

Congressman Broyhill has a question at this point. 

Representative Broyuitt. Back on page 2 of your statement, [ think 
you quoted this from the report of the Commissioners: 

In the creation of any new transit facilities in the District, full consideration 
would have to be given to the rights and capabilities of existing privately owned 
operations. 

I have asked this question before during the hearings; representa- 
tives of the existing companies have expressed concern that the creation 
of any federally operated or authority operated facilities may subordi- 
nate the existing companies to feeder lines that would not be eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Now, in regard to that statement contained in your report, do you 
feel it is possible to create a Federal corporation or an authority, and 
actually to construct transit facilities, without subordinating these 
existing companies to a nonprofitable or an uneconomical operation ? 
Do you think the two are compatible at all in any way ? 

General Wentina. Mr. Broyhill, I believe that an effort has to be 
made to draw them into compatibility and, as we have indicated in 
our presentation, the proper forum for accomplishing that effort is in 
the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference. 

I am particularly sensitive to that necessity of considering the now 
existent private operators because again, day to day, I am in the Public 
Utilities Commission and dealing with them, and the effort has to be 
thade. Whether in the ultimate it can be done, sir, I cannot prophesy. 

Representative Brorui. It seems to be a rather difficult thing to 
subsidize a principal operation that may be’ taking somewhat the 
cream off the top, and to expect nonsubsidized operations, in picking 
up the balance, to operate ee 

General Wetting. Well, we Commissioners have in our paper that 
we will continue to support public transit in the District of Columbia, 
if “support” is the word we used. 

The CuarrmMan. Public transit did you say? Do you mean private? 

General WetiiNc. Private. Continue to assist transit operations, 
and we, by congressional directive, are assisting the operation of 
D.C. Transit by tax exemptions which would be one example. And if 
more tax exemptions are necessary in order to keep that company in 
a healthy, efficient operating condition so that the fares do not become 
so high that we have only buses and no riders, I have publicly stated 
to other committees of the Congress that I will be in that camp when 
the day comes. 

Representative Broyurm.. I think that is a good point, General 
Welling, because I believe that is what we would have to get around 
to if we wanted to keep the privately operated companies in business 
with any sort of metropolitan plan in existence. 

_Ithink we are going to have to give them some tax relief and sub- 
sidies, yi as we have given the publicly owned operations some sub- 
sidy, whether it be in the form of a tax relief or whatever it might be. 
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_ General Wetiine. There is tremendous merit in a private oper. 
tion. 

The Citarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, you may proceed, General Welling, and pardon the intep. 
ruption. 

General We.i1ne. I presume I am back to summarizing our pogi. 
tion on finance. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is correct. I think you really did not 
get started actually when you were interrupted, so if you will just pro. 
ceed with your financing recommendations. 

General We.iine. In summarizing our position, we should like to 
again make these three points. First, because of the need to keg 
the entire area in economic balance, new or increased taxes for trans. 
vortation facilities must be areawide. Second, any direct payments 

y governmental jurisdictions must be according to benefit received 
not according to location of the facilities—by the very nature of 
things, most of the construction would be within the District but 
a great deal of the benefit would be jurisdictions outside the Dis. 
trict. And third, the Federal Government, as the principal indus. 
try of the area, must be a major contributor to the financing of the 
transportation facilities. 

That completes my statement as the reader before this august body, 

Commissioner Karrick may want to elucidate thereon. 

The Cuatrman. I am very happy to recognize Commissioner Kar. 
rick and have him make such supplementary statements as he might 
sare to. 

I am continually interested in this third point that you made, and 
he one of major assumptions that seems to be indulged in throughout 
all of these hearings, and that is that the Federal Government, as the 

rincipal industry of the area, must be a major contributor of finane- 
ing of the transportation facilities, 

That particular sentence has caused me great concern, as expressed 
in varying forms, but threading almost throughout these entin 
hearings. 

I have been here 5 years now, and I have served on the District of | 
Columbia Committee, and I am outspoken for a larger Federal con- 
tribution, and I am certainly on record for it very clearly and m- 
equivocally. 

Last year I became a member of the Appropriations Committee | 
and I have heard your presentations, the three Commissioners, your | 
present Board, Mr. McLaughlin, Mr. Karrick, and yourself, General | 
Welling, and as Schuyler Lowe, all furnishing us with figures and 
arguments for an increase in Federal payment, year after year, for 
the last 5 years, and it seems to me that this is something that we have 
to face with stark, cold realism as to just exactly how much will the | 
Federal Government contribute to this particular enterprise, and 1 | 
would certainly solicit your views. 

I am hopeful; I think you do make a good case. This is the Na- | 
tion’s Capital. I think you are entitled to larger Federal contr | 
butions. You have removed great areas of taxable wealth from your | 
local tax collectors, and I know you men stay up nights designing 
different methods of taxing so as to reach every conceivable source, | 
and to date you have done pretty well. [Laughter.] 
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But I am just wondering about this underlying theme that you 

ut that if all of this transportation plan is put into effect we must 
have, 1 think you used the word once, massive Federal contributions 
or substantial Federal contributions. 

Now, just how realistic is that remise ? \ I assume your answer 
might well be, “Well, that is your job and we just hope you can get it. 

J just would like to have you men who particularly speak from 
experience in coming before the Appro riations Committee year after 
year, and before our District of Columbia Legislative Committee year 
after year, and I have mentioned both capacities over the past 5 years, 
and given us the benefit of some of your views in this connection. We 
havea realistic problem here. _ 

General WeLtinc. Mr. Chairman, I quote one sentence from Mon- 
day’s statement of Mr. Elmer B. Staats. He says that the — 
not the statement of the Commissioners, calls for substantial Federa 
contributions to the capital cost of the new transportation system, and 
I have said ever since the plan has been released that a great deal 
of how much of this is implemented depends on what the Federal 
Government is willing to contribute in the way of financial assistance, 
and I cannot predict that. 

The CuatrMan. I realize you cannot. Even if you made a pre- 
diction now it might not bind this Congress or the next one. We 
find out that what we may do in this particular section might be 
particularly undone in the 87th. 

General Wettine. Here is what I am working toward, sir. I am 
working toward making these black lines concentric around this point 
or some other point, so that you have equal travel times in all di- 
rections. 

Then some brain greater than mine has to decide whether what 
we can do and the way we are working in the District of Columbia 
with the resources available to us in expanding these travel times, 
and I know we can expand them in the program we have underway, 
and which we can finance, whether that is acceptable to the Federal 
Government, the principal employer in the area. If the Federal 
Government wishes to see these rings for a certain number of minutes 
be expanded to something greater, then the Federal Government 
would have to be a contributor to get the job done. 

The CuHatirmMan. One further question occurs to me, General Wel- 
ling. You probably will feel a little bit more comfortable if you 
were seated. You do just as you see fit. But the statement has been 
made, I think rather forcibly on the day before yesterday, and I 
was rather impressed with the express willingness of the rails, to 
attempt to do something further in this rapid transit problem. 

We were advised yesterday that the representatives of either the 
Pennsylvania and the B. & O. or possibly both of them, were meeting 
with you or members of your staff in further exploration of the use 
of existing rail facilities for rapid transit in this mass transporta- 
tion movement. 

Could you brief us as to the status and the future potential of 
making us of existing rail facilities in solving some of these problems? 

General Wetiinc. Well, I go back to the Commissioners’ state- 
ment that if this massive Federal financial contribution is not forth- 
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coming we would have to look to lesser solutions than what we plap. 
ners came up with. 

I indicated publicly that one of these solutions could be the use of 
existing rail, and I would add that although throughout the city | | | 
have found less than, the response less than, , enthusiastic on the over. 
all plan, the response to using the existing rail lines on proteeted 

rights-of-way has been quite favorably received, and I had the rail. 
roads i in, and I have had them once, and I had them in again yester. 
day, after they had been down here talking to you. : 

I believe there was a chart in the morning paper. These black ling 
are the lines which have been recommended in the plan for rail transit, 
the black lines. 

The red lines are the existing rail lines in the area 

The Cuatrman. The red lines, you say, are the existing? 

General Weirne. Are the existing rail lines in the area? 

The Cuatrman. Where is that looping thing toward your left? 

General Weiuinc. This is Georgetown, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that an active line? You will have to brief me 

General Wetiina. It is a single track line going into there mainly 
for freight service. 

But here is the main line of the B. & Q., and I remain to be con- 
vinced that if we are not going to get the massive Federal contribp. 
tion to do this, put in the bl: ack, that we cannot get a sizable per- 
formance out of the existing red. 

The CuHatrmMan. You say you cannot get a sizable performance! 

General WetiING. No. I remain to be convinced that it cannot be 
done. 

The Cuarrman. You think it can be done? 

General Wetuinec. Well, I put it in 

The CuarrmMan. You put it in the negative. 

General Wetuine. I put it in Kentuckyese here. I remain tok 
convinced that it cannot be done, and we have explored it with them, 
and we talked about the capacity of Union Station. 

We did it again yesterday, and we are drawing these people intos 
sizable interest in performing this, with some sort of Government | 
assistance, just like the Government assistance we have put out in| 
other areas of the national economy. 

The tremendous appeal to the use of the red lines to the citizenry 
of Washington is that it does not disrupt our city. The lines are| 
there. We would need some parking stations, but you are going to| 
need parking stations on this, on the black. 

You need the parking stations mainly in the city—I mean mainly 
in the black, mainly in the suburbs, and we would have some parking | 
stations here. 

But this is established as a transit thoroughfare and, as I indicated | 
in my statement, sIr, you come into Union Station, and you could | 
distribute downtow n on one-way streets with buses, and eventually | 
right from Union Station, you could build this subway right dow: 
town. 

Representative Brorum.. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question 
right at that point? 

"The Cuamman. Y es, Congressman Broyhill. 
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Representative Broyruitt. I touched on that the other day when the 
railroad representatives were here. Does it not seem to be a little more 


practical to explore the possible use of these existing rail lines more 


fully before we commit ourselves to any tremendous capital outlay to 
construct any additional or new rail facilities? : 

General Wetiinc. Exactly, and that is what Iam doing. W hat I 
announced or when I announced publicly I did not get a lot of official 
support from. Washington. There was official support from some 
elements out in the counties, and I have proceeded on this idea of 

7 own. 
ie cannot do everything. When we prepared this plan, much of 
which was started when I was in Heidelberg, we touched upon the 
use of these lines, and I believe that the use of these lines is covered 
by maybe 8 or 18 sentences, at most. Ae \ 
“Mr. Rivard, who has been through this plan since its inception, 
thinks that that discussion never came up in the high circles of the 
Planning Council or the Planning Commission until after we were set 
on this. 

Representative Broyniii. | have a question as to whether or not, 
once this very expensive rail facility was constructed, the people would 
use it enough to make it anywhere near worthwhile. If we are going 
to use a trial-and-error method here, it seems before going into a cap- 
ital outlay, actually going into the operation and getting actual ex- 
perience, that we could obtain that experience with existing rail lines 
at a great deal lower cost than the millions of dollars it would cost to 
construct this rapid transit plan, only perhaps to find that it would 
not serve as well as anticipated. 

General Wetiinc. Mr. Broyhill, as in the case with you and other 
members of this committee, I am in your camp, as usual. 

Representative BroyHityt. I am glad you said “as usual,” General. 

The CuarrmMan. I want to ask you to complete your statement. Do 
we have any further questions of General Welling? Congressman 
McMillan ? 

Representative McMinian. I just want to congratulate the General 
on his well-prepared and well-informed statement. He brought out 
some facts that I think we are all interested in, and I am certain we 
could rely on him to give us proper advice. 

Representative Broynity. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like 
to add to what Mr. McMillan has stated, that I think that General 
Welling should be highly commended for the courage he has dis- 

layed in overcoming this resistance and getting these Potomac River 
ridges on the way. We know it has been very difficult, General, and 
it did require a great deal of courage on your part to take the bit in 
your teeth and overcome this resistance and get going, and I can 
assure you that all the people in northern Virginia are thankful to 
you. 

The Cuarrman. I hasten to add my own endorsement of that, 
General. I think you and I have been haunted by bridges for quite a 

ew years since I have told you. I hope I live long enough to travel 
across one of them. 

I believe you are making progress in that line. 
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General Weti1na. I would like to add one thing to that, Mr, Chair. 
man, and Mr. Broyhill, and Chairman McMillan. In that pro 
I have merely been your agent and the agent of public opinion, ang 
public opinion is what has required these bridges to be constructed, 

This committee or these committees, have been the great supporters 
of public opinion, and I have been the agent of these two com. 
mittees. 

Representative Broyuiu. You fully realize we are backing yoy 
up on everything you are doing in that regard. 

General Wexurne. Yes, sir; whether it be Rosslyn Circle o 
[laughter ] 

Representative BroyHiLu, Let me ask particularly about Rosslyn 
Circle right now. 

The Cuarrman. General, I just want to say you have been most 
effective and efficient and a productive agent in the field of bridges, and 
I have no doubt that you will produce equally well as an agent as we 
move forward in this transportation study. 

Now, Commissioner Karrick, I would be very happy to have any 
additional comments from you. You have been in rather regular 
attendance at the hearings, and if you care to supplement anything 
that General Welling has said, I would be very happy to have yoy 
Say So. 

Mr. Karrick. I think additional comments would be superfluous, 
The General has presented the position of the Board of Commissioners, 
We concurred in this presentation. 

I reached the concurring conclusion through somewhat different 
paths, as I was not a participant in the drafting of the Mass Trans 
portation Report. I attended two of the meetings as an observer. 

This work has been going on for over 4 years, and my first attempt 
to study it comprehensively began when I received the reports. | 
think any further comment would be _— but I thank you for 
the opportunity to speak, and I should also like to thank all of you for 
the time that you are giving us and for the benefit of your brains, 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you very much. This has become somewhat 
of a mutual admiration society and it sounds good on Friday after. 





noon, even though it is Friday afternoon the 13th, and we do appre. | 


ciate your appearance here and I have no doubt those of us on the Hill 
will be seeing your friendly faces again from time to time in the weeks 
and months ahead. Thank you very much. 

(The attachments to General Wellings prepared statement follow:) 


SCHEDULES OF TAx COMPARISONS OF Mayor TAXES IN THE WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


Schedule A is a digest of the major taxes in the District and the taxes admi- 
istered and collected at the State, county, and city level in Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Schedule B is a comparison showing the current and proposed amount of 
income tax, real and personal property taxes, sales tax, and motor vehicle 
registration calculated for a family of four in each of the jurisdictions unde 
the following assumptions: 

(1) Applicable exemptions, deductions, and income tax rates in each 
jurisdiction were applied at each assumed income level. 
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(2) Property tax rates adjusted to account for local assessing practices 
in each jurisdiction were applied to values assumed for each income level 
as follows: 


—_—_——————— _ 


Residences Personal 

Income level (market property 

value) (assessed 

value) 
Digable 
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(3) Sales taxes were computed by a uniform expenditure formula applied 
to each income level. 


(4) All applicable motor vehicle registration fees were used. 


ScnHepULE A—CoMPARISON OF MAJor TAXES IN THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
AREA INCLUDING PROPOSED CHANGES IN Districr Taxes 


PROPERTY TAXES 


REAL PROPERTY 
District of Columbia 


Current rate: Average effective tax rate of $1.26 per $100 of current market 
value. The actual tax rate is $2.30 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assess- 
ment level is on the average 55 percent of market value. 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961: $51,650,000. 

Proposed: Increase the tax rate to $2.50 per $100 of assessed value. Since 
the assessment level is on the average 55 percent of market value, the average 
effective tax rate would be $1.375 per $100 of current market value. 

Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years: 
$4,500,000. 


Maryland 


Rates: Montgomery County: Average effective tax rate of $1.495 per $100 
of current market value on residential property. Actual tax rates vary from 
$2.6142 to $3.3592 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assessment level is re- 
ported to be 50 percent of market value. Effective tax rates accordingly vary 
from $1.36 to $1.68 per $100 of market value. The actual tax rates used do not 
include a special parking lot rate varying from 20 cents to 54 cents per $100 of 
assessed valuation which applies only to business properties where free parking 
facilities are provided. Town rates applicable in specific areas are excluded. 

Prince Georges County: Average effective tax rate of $1.32 per $100 of current 
market value. Actual tax rates vary from $2.4342 to $2.8342 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. The assessment level is reported to be 50 percent of market value. 
Effective tax rates accordingly vary from $1.22 to $1.42 per $100 of market value. 
Town rates applicable in specific areas are excluded. 

Virginia 

Rates: Arlington County: Average effective tax rate of $1.20 per $100 of 
current market value. The actual tax rate is $3.54 per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion. The assessment level is reported to be 34 percent of market value. 

Alexandria: Average effective tax rate of $1.07 per $100 of current market 
value. The actual tax rate is $3.15 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assess- 
ment level is reported to be 34 percent of market value. 

Fairfax County: Average effective tax rate of $1.21 per $100 of current 
market value. Actual tax rates vary from a minimum of $3.75 to $3.83 per 
$100 of assessed valuation. The assessment level is reported to be 32 percent 
of market value. Effective tax rates accordingly vary from $1.20 to $1.22 per 
$100 of market value. 

Falls Church: Average effective tax rate of $1.28 per $100 of current market 
value. The actual tax rate is $2.84 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assess- 
ment level is reported to be 45 percent of market value. 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY 
District of Columbia 


Rate: Effective rate of $2 per $100 of current market value only on tangible 
personal property used in business. Actual rate is also $2 per $100 of market 
value. Assessment level is at market value. Household property and motor 
vehicles not stock-in-trade of dealers are exempted. 


Maryland 


Rates: Montgomery County: Average effective rate of $1.80 per $100 of current 
market value of tangible personal property used in business. Effective rates yg 
from $1.57 to $2.19 depending upon the location of the property. Actual rates 
vary from $2.6142 to $3.6492 per $100 of assessed valuation including the specig] 
levy for parking lots which applies only to business property and which was 
not used in comparing the real estate tax rates, Town rates applicable ip 
specific areas are excluded. Maryland law requires that business inventories he 
assessed at 60 percent of acquisition cost for county tax purposes. Assesseq 
values for other than county tax purposes are not subject to this limitation, 

Prince Georges County: Average effective rate of $1.59 per $100 of current 
market value of tangible personal property used in business. Effective rates 
vary from $1.46 to $1.70 depending upon the location of the property. Actual 
rates vary from $2.4342 to $2.8342 per $100 of assessed valuation. Town rates 
applicable in specific areas are excluded. Maryland law requires that business 
inventories be assessed at 60 percent of acquisition cost for county tax pur. 
poses. Assessed values for other than county tax purposes are not subject to 
this limitation. 

Virginia 

Rates: Arlington County: Actual rate of $4.29 per $100 of assessed valuation 
of all tangible personal property including automobiles and household furnish. 
ings. The effective rate cannot be determined from the available information but 
is less than the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair 
market value according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed 
valuation. However, household furnishings and personal possessions must be 
either enumerated or valued for reporting purposes at 10 percent of the resi- 
dential real estate assessed value in the case of homeowners or at 50 percent 
of the tenants’ annual rental. 

Alexandria: Actual rate of $3.50 per $100 of assessed valuation of all tangible 
personal property including automobiles and household furnishings. The ef.- 
fective rate cannot be determined from the available information but is less than 
the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair market 
value according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed valua- 
tion. However, household furnishings and personal possessions must be enumer- 
ated or valued for reporting purposes at 10 percent of the residential real estate 
assessed value in the case of homeowners or at 50 percent of the tenants’ annual 
rental. 

Fairfax County: Actual rate of $3.75 per $100 of assessed valuation of all 
tangible personal property including automobiles and household furnishings. 
The effective rate cannot be determined from the available information but is 
less than the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair 
market value according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed 
valuation. However, household furnishings and personal possessions are get- 
erally accepted at the valuation reported by the taxpayer. 

Falls Church: Actual rate of $3.09 per $100 of assessed valuation of all 


tangible personal property including automobiles and household furnishings. | 


The effective rate cannot be determined from the available information but is 
less than the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair 
market value according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed 
valuation. However, household furnishings and personal possessions must be 
enumerated or valued for reporting purposes at 10 percent of the value of 
improvements only in the case of homeowners or at 30 percent of the tenants’ 


annual rental. 
SALES AND GROSS RECEIPTS TAXES 


GENERAL SALES AND USE 


District of Columbia 

Current rates: 2 percent on sale, lease, or rental of tangible personal property 
and certain services; 1 percent on sales of food for consumption off the premises; 
3 percent on rental of accommodations to transients. 
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Reimbursement : Sales of food for consumption off the premises, 28 cents and 
over ; other sales, 14 cents and over. : 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961: $21,250,000. 

Proposed : Apply the sales tax at the rate of 2 percent to local telephone service. 

Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years : $400,000. 


Maryland 

Rate: 3 percent on sale, lease, or rental of tangible personal property and 
certain services, including charges for rental of accommodations to transients 
put not including food or meals sold for human consumption. 

Reimbursement : All sales, 51 cents and over. 

Virginia 

Rates: No State sales tax. 

Alexandria imposes a 3 percent tax on rooms and lodgings furnished transients 
and a 10-percent tax on monthly utility bills. Falls Church also imposes a 
j0-percent tax on monthly utility bills. In both cities the amount of the utility 
pill in excess of $50 monthly or $150 quarterly is exempt from tax. Gas bills 
in excess Of $5 per dwelling unit per month are also exempt from tax in both 
cities. 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
District of Columbia 

Current rates: 15 cents per gallon on wines containing 14 percent or less by 
volume of alcohol. 

Forty-five cents per gallon on champagne, sparkling wines, and wines artificially 
carbonated ; 33 cents per gallon on other wines containing more than 14 percent 
alcohol; $1.25 per gallon on spirits and alcohol. 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961 : $6 million. 

Proposed: Increase the tax rate on spirits and alcohol from $1.25 per gallon 
to $1.50 per gallon. 

Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years : $1 million. 
Maryland 

Rates: 20 cents per gallon on all wines; $1.50 per gallon on spirits; $2.50 per 
gallon on alcohol. 

Virginia 

Rates: Wine sold by the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board to retailers or 

wholesalers is taxed at the rate of 35 cents per gallon. The sale of spirits and 


alcohol is controlled by the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board and sales are 
made through State liquor stores. 


BEER 
District of Columbia 
Current rate : $1.50 per barrel of 31 gallons. 
Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961 : $750,000. 
Proposed : Increase the tax rate from $1.50 to $3 per barrel of 31 gallons. 
Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years : $700,000. 
Maryland 
Rate: 93 cents per barrel of 31 gallons. 
Virginia 
Rate: $3.10 per barrel of 31 gallons. 


CIGARETTE 
District of Columbia 
Current rate: 2 cents per package of 20 cigarettes. 
Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961 : $2,600,000. 
Proposed : Increase the tax rate from 2 to 3 cents per package of 20 cigarettes 
Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years: $] 
million. 
Maryland 
Rates: State: 3 cents per package of 20 cigarettes. Montgomery County: 
2 cents per package of 20 cigarettes. 
Virginia 
Rate: None. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE FUEL TAXES 
District of Columbia 


Rate: 6 cents per gallon. 


Maryland 

Rate: 6 cents per gallon. Trucks with three or more axles and buses myg 
purchase fuel or pay an equivalent tax amount for mileage operated in the 
State. District registered vehicles are exempt from this provision by reciprogg) 
agreement. 
Virginia 

Rates: 6 cents per gallon (plus 2-cents surtax for property carriers). Trucks 
with three or more axles and buses must purchase fuel or pay an equivalent 
tax amount for mileage operated in the State. 


MOTOR VEHICLE AND TRAILER EXCISE 
District of Columbia 


Rate: 2 percent of the fair market value. 


Maryland 
Rate: 2 percent of the fair market value. 
Virginia 
Rate: None. 
INSURANCE 
District of Columbia 
Rate: 2 percent on net premium receipts. 


Maryland 


Rates: 2 percent on all new and renewable gross premiums allocable to Mary. 
land with deductions allowed for returned premiums, dividends paid to policy. 
holders, and refunds made to policyholders, except 1 percent rate on considera. 
tion paid for annuities. Domestic insurance companies are allowed a credit for 
franchise taxes paid. Life insurance companies having a home office in Mary- 
land are allowed a credit for fees paid the insurance commissioners not ex. 
ceeding 15 percent of the tax, in addition to credit for franchise taxes paid. 
Virginia 

Rates: 1 to 2% percent on gross premiums derived from business in Virginia 
without deduction for dividends or any other deduction except premiums re 
turned on canceled or reduced policies depending upon type of insurance. Life 
insurance companies 24%, percent (2% percent on premiums paid for special 
benefits), domestic mutual companies 1 percent, industrial sick benefit com- 
panies 1 percent, workmen’s compensation 24% percent, and all other companies 
2% percent. 

Gross EARNINGS (BANKS, FINANCIAL COMPANIES) 


District of Columbia 


Rates: 4 percent on gross earnings of banks. Interest paid to depositors is 
deducted in determining earnings subject to tax; 2 percent on gross earnings of 
building and loan associations. Dividends paid to depositors are not deducted in 
determining earnings subject to tax. 


Maryland 

Rate: None as such. Share tax on shares of stock in State and national 
banks, trust companies, and financial institutions competing with banks taxable 
in the county and/or city where the shareholders reside or where the institution 


is located. The rate is the aggregate of all lawful levies for State purposes 
plus $1 per $100 of the value of the shares for county and/or city taxation. 


Virginia 


Rate: None as such. Shareholders taxed on stock in any incorporated bank, 
banking association, or trust company organized under the laws of Virginia or 
the United States, doing business in Virginia. The rate is 10 mills per $1 of 
valuation of the stock. Any city or town may impose a tax not in excess of 
percent of the State rate. This tax may be credited against the State tax. 
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Gross REcEIPTS (ELEcTRIC, GAs, AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES) 


District of Columbia 
Rate: 4 percent on gross receipts of electric, gas, and telephone companies. 


land 

. 2 percent franchise tax measured by gross receipts on electric, gas, and 
telephone companies. 
Virginia 

Rates: 11% percent up to $100,000 of gross receipts and 3% percent on the 
excess over $100,000 of gross receipts of gas, light, and power companies. Tele- 

one companies pay a graduated tax based on gross business and miles of line 
in the State. Additional two-tenths of 1 percent on gross receipts of light, gas, 
and phone companies. In addition, local business-privilege taxes based on gross 
receipts are levied on utilities. 

INCOMB TAXES 


INDIVIDUAL 
District of Columbia 


Current rates: 2% percent on first $5,000 of net taxable income, 3 percent 
second $5,000, 344 percent third $5,000, 4 percent fourth $5,000, 4% percent 
fifth $5,000, 5 percent on amounts in excess of $25,000. 

Personal exemptions: $1,000 for a single person, $2,000 for a married person 
(husband and wife), $2,000 for head of household (taxpayer and one depen- 
dent), $500 for each other dependent, $500 for each blind taxpayer or spouse, and 
$500 for each taxpayer or spouse over 65. 

Income tax law provides for employer withholding on residents and declara- 
tion and payment of estimated income tax liability. 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961 : $23,800,000. 

Proposed: Reduce the taxable-income brackets from $5,000 to $2,000 to pro- 
vide rates of 244 percent on first $2,000 of net taxable income, 3 percent second 
$2,000, 344 percent third $2,000, 4 percent fourth $2,000, 414 percent fifth $2,000, 
5 percent on amounts in excess of $10,000. 

Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961: $700,000. 

Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1962 and subsequent years: 
$3,500,000. 


Maryland 


Rates: 3 percent on taxable earned income and the first $500 of unearned in- 
come, 5 percent on unearned income in excess of $500. 

Personal exemptions: $800 each for taxpayer, spouse, and each dependent; 
$800 additional for each blind taxpayer or spouse; $800 for each taxpayer, 
spouse, and each dependent over 65. 

Income tax law provides for employer withholding on residents and declara- 
tion and payment of estimated income tax liability. 


Virginia 

Rates: 2 percent on the first $3,000 of net taxable income, 3 percent on the next 
$2,000, and 5 percent on amounts in excess of $5,000. 

Personal exemptions: $1,000 for a single person and $1,000 for a spouse. 
Taxpayer or spouse, blind or over 65, an additional $600 for each. Each depend- 
ent, $200. 


CORPORATION 
District of Columbia 


Rate: 5 percent on net income fairly attributable to such trade or business 
conducted in the District and on income from District sources. In determining 
net income attributable to the District of corporations operating both within 
and without the District, sales-factor formula used in most cases. 


Maryland 


Rate: 5 percent on net income of corporations engaged in trade or business 
in the State. Income from ground rents, rents, and royalties and other income 
from real estate allocated wholly to the State. In determining other net income 
attributable to Maryland of corporations operating both within and without 
Maryland, three-factor formula made up of property, payroll, and sales used. 
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Virginia 

Rate: 5 percent on net income of corporations doing business in the State 
Income of corporations operating both within and without Virginia allocates 
in the proportion that real estate and other physical assets in the State ang the 
gross receipts in the State bear to the total market value of all real estate and 
other physical assets and the total gross receipts. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS 
District of Columbia 

Current rate: 5 percent on net taxable income fairly attributable to such 
trade or business conducted in the District and on income from Distrig 
sources after a $5,000 exemption. (Taxable unincorporated business income is 
not again taxed in the hands of a District resident. ) 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1962: $1,500,000. 

Proposed: Maintain current rate of 5 percent on net taxable income but include 
the income of personal-services businesses and the income from the rental ¢ 
property, thereby causing all of such businesses to be subject to the franchige 
tax. 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1962, $900,000, and for subsequent year 
$1,600,000. 


Maryland 


Rate: Noneassuch. (Individual income tax applies to business income withiy 
the State.) 


Virginia 
Rate: None as such. (Individual income tax applies to business incom 


within the State.) 
OTHER TAXES 


INHERITANCE AND ESTATE 
District of Columbia 


Rates: 1 to 15 percent, depending on the class of beneficiary and the valy 
of the share received after exemption. An estate tax is imposed on the estate 
of each decedent to absorb the 80-percent credit allowed under the Federal 
Estate Tax Act. No gift tax. 


Maryland 


Rates: 1 to 7% percent, depending on class of beneficiary. An estate tax is 
imposed on the estate of each resident to absorb the 80-percent credit allowed 
under the Federal Estate Tax Act. No gift tax. 


Virginia 
Rates: 1 to 15 percent, depending on the class of beneficiary and the value of 
the share received after exemption. An estate tax is imposed on the estate 


of each resident to absorb the 80-percent credit allowed under the Federal Estate 
Tax Act. Gift tax at same rates as inheritance tax. i 


MOTOR VEHICLE AND TRAILER REGISTRATION 


District of Columbia 


Rates: $22 per year per automobile for weights of 3,499 pounds or less. $2 
per year for weights of 3,500 pounds or more. Trucks and tailers are taxed by 
weight classes. 

Maryland 

Rates: $15 per year per automobile for weights up to and including 3,70 
pounds. $23 per year for weights over 3,700 pounds. Trucks, trailers, and | 
buses are taxed by weight classes. 
Virginia 

Rates: $10 per year for private automobiles. Personal property tax als 
applies to all motor vehicles. (See “Personal-property taxes.”) Trucks, trac 
tors, and trailers are taxed by weight classes. 

Local tags must be obtained as follows: 

Alexandria: $7 for passenger vehicles ; $10 to $40 for commercial vehicles 
based on weight classes. 

Arlington: $8 flat fee; $9 to $45 for commercial vehicles based on weight 
classes. 

Fairfax: $10 flat fee. 

Falls Church: $1 flat fee. 
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§cHEDULE B.—Tazx comparison of major tazes in the Washington metropolitan 
area 


Taz burden of a family of 4 owning a residence and a car 


INCOME, $5,000 
ee eee 7 






























































District of | Maryland Virginia 
Columbia 
Taxes ' lel ie 
a ay 4 
Cur- | Pro- Mont- Prince | Arling- | Alex- Falls Fair- 
rent | mn gomery | Georges ton | andria | Church fax 
yt eran ERS - 
ei... les | $38 $39 39] 47] S47 $47 $47 
=e 170 186 202 178 162 | 145 173 163 
Heal property=<-----——------ oi > : 
ee powered -<7----<--- ’| 45 42 2 “0 | * 0 * 
Sales... ---------- = : " = : 
Auto tags. -- --- na----------- .. | i. Bm 8) SUM). LU. 
_ 975| 201 298 27 257| 234 254 256 
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cE 
INCOME, $7,500 
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Real property - --- ™ ; on ¢ ‘ 
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a a ¥ y 63 63 63 63 0 | 0 0 0 
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INCOME, $10,000 
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ae ‘ 118 | 118 126 126 0 | 0 0 0 
aee.......--.- 1. 32 32 | 23 23 18 17 11 20 
Total.....- CPs: | 840 963 937 884 960 | 901 947 952 








District OF CoLUMBIA REVENUE ProGRAM FOR FiscaL YEAR 1961 


At existing rates, District tax revenue will fall short of the amount needed 
to finance expenditure projections for fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years. It 
is therefore necessary to increase District taxes. 

Since the District tax system now includes virtually all major types of taxes, 
the most practical course of action at the present time is to obtain needed 
revenue from existing sources rather than adopt new and untried revenue sources. 
In examining all possible alternatives for increasing tax revenue from present 
sources, the relationship of District taxes to those of the surrounding jurisdic- 
tions of Maryland and Virginia has been given primary consideration. As a 
result of recent tax-rate increases in a number of the surrounding jurisdictions, 
an increase in District tax rates is possible. In fact, a comparison of tax bur- 
dens on individuals throughout the metropolitan area shows that certain Dis- 
trict taxes can be increased without creating any serious disparity for District 
taxpayers in either tax rates or tax burdens. (See “Schedule of tax comparisons 
of major taxes in the Washington metropolitan area.” ) 

The effect of higher taxes on the economy of the District has also been given 
consideration. Any increases in the taxload will invariably have economic 
effects. However, the objective has been to carefully review all existing taxes 
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and to develop a program of tax increases which will be least detriment, 


to the longrun economic well-being of the District and its taxpayers. 
In the light of the level of taxation in surrounding jurisdictions ang the 
economic effects of alternative methods of increasing revenue, it is pro 


to meet the need for additional revenue by increasing the following Distrig | 


taxes: 


Increased revenue 
Tax source '; 


Fiscal year} Full- 
196i bewen 


Se ee ee ee ee ee re, 


Million Million 
Property—real estate: Increase tax rate from $2.30 to $2.50 per $100 of assessed dollars dollars 
$4.5 








valuation effective July 1, 1960......--- el i aac ti ia lee ah cain 4; 

Unincorporated business franchise: Remove exemptions to make all unincorpo- P 

rated businesses subject to tax effective Jan. 1, 1961_._........-...------------- 0 ILE 

Alcohol and spirits: Increase the tax rate from $1.25 to $1.50 per gallon effective F 

SN cet etic aclnt ios ete esate ace eelcder doi ets ei ata cn cinch ica 1.0 LO 

Beer: Increase the tax rate from $1.50 to $3 per barrel effective July 1, 1960_.____- a ' 
Cigarettes: Increase the tax rate from 2 to 3 cents per pack of 20 cigarettes effective 

a Nii serio ohne eas seminal dace wenn ss sa eedaescceinacaeiaaaaaian ee Scat 1.0 LO 

Sales: Remove existing exemption for local telephone service effective July 1, 1960- .4 

Individual income: Apply existing tax-rate structure to $2,000 taxable-income 

brackets rather than the present $5,000 brackets effective Jan. 1, 1961_-...._.__- | 7 33 

| ee ee 

os a once tha nah Aiwa aaah eens sa anwent Staats eeccnd | 8.3 2 

se a Sai SSS 





1 Unincorporated businesses pay taxes in 2 installments in the year following the taxable year. Only th 
ist installment amounting to approximately $900,000 will be paid in fiscal year 1962 under the Proposed 
1961 effective date. 


Should other contingencies require revenue in excess of these proposals fo 
fiscal year 1961, the program could be made to yield almost as much reyveny 
in 1961 as in 1962 by moving forward the effective dates of the changes in the 
unincorporated-business franchise and individual income taxes. Additional reve 
nue for fiscal years 1961 and 1962 could also be obtained by further adjusting tar 
rates. For example, individual income tax rates of 3 percent on the first $4,0% 
of taxable income, 4 percent on the second $4,000, and 5 percent on all taxable 
income in excess of $8,000 would produce additional tax revenue of approx: 
mately $8 million annually. Each of the taxes to be increased is treated in som 


detail as follows: 
REAL-PROPERTY TAXES 


It is proposed that the real estate tax rate be increased from $2.30 to $2.50 pe 
$100 assessed value. The Commissioners are empowered to fix the annual rate 
at not less than $2.20 per $100 of the assessed value of real property. 

The real estate tax is the single most important source of tax revenue for the 
District of Columbia. Over the years it has produced increasing amounts 
of revenue although its relative importance has declined with the enactment of 
other types of taxes such as the individual income tax and the sales tax. I 
ereases in real estate tax revenue have resulted from both increases in the tar 
rate and in the assessed value of real property. For example, the real estate 
tax rate has risen from $1.50 in 1935 to $1.75 in 1938, $2 in 1948, $2.15 in 1950, 
$2.20 in 1955, and $2.30, the current tax rate, in 1956. The assessed value of 
taxable real estate in the District increased from $1,132,827,649 for 1935 t 

2,216,165,959 for 1960. 

During the years from 1956 through 1958, the Finance Office conducted a con 
plete reassessment of all real estate in the District of Columbia. This program 
resulted in assessment of all properties on a current and uniform basis and 
assures property owners that increased taxes will be distributed more equitably 
than would have been possible without such a complete review. 

Recent substantial real estate tax rate increases in some of the surrounding 
jurisdictions have resulted in a greater real-property tax burden for many 
suburban homeowners than for District residents. The property-tax burda 
among all the Washington metropolitan area jurisdictions will never be exactly 
comparable hecause of differences in assessment methods and practices, differ 


ences in government responsibilities, and differences in the types of available | 
tax sources. However, in recent years, the Commissioners have sought to fat | 


District residents and businesses at rates roughly comparable to those of su 
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ounding communities. An increase in the District real estate tax rate is in 
tine with this policy as the following table shows : 


er 








Tax rate 
Current | adjusted Tax bill 
Jurisdiction tax rate to reflect for $20,000 
| assessment home 
| practices 
District of o ee.» th). JUANG eo uA a oe _ 
ie pupeiesdascauenneececepntnanapasansmnanusasnnes 2. 50 1.375 275 
Proposed - - .----------------------------- 
ee emery County -.-..........---..------------------- 2. 99 1. 495 299 
Prince Georges County 2. 64 1.32 264 
Teeandris. pw cncncwecnnnneeennn enn eennen ne ceeeneesecese 3.15 1.07 214 
‘Arlington County - - -.------------------------------------ 3. 54 1.20 240 
Fairfax County ------------------------------------------- 3. 78 1.21 242 
Falls Church- -------------------------------------------- 2. 84 1. 28 256 








The real estate tax at the $2.30 rate is expected to produce $51,650,000 in fiscal 
year 1961. It is estimated that the proposed increase in the real estate tax rate 
will yield an additional $4,500,000. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS FRANCHISE TAX 


It is proposed to remove the present exclusions from the definition of “unin- 
corporated business” in the unincoroprated business franchise tax law. When 
the unincorporated business franchise tax law was first recommended, it was 
intended that all businesses having net income in excess of $5,000 should pay a 
franchise tax at the same rate as corporations. However, as the law was enacted 
the definition of the words “unincorporated business” did not include the trades 
or businesses which by law, customs, or ethics could not be incorporated or those 
in which more than 80 percent of the gross income was derived from personal 
services rendered by the owners of the business (providing capital was not a 
material income-producing factor). Under this definition many personal service 
businesses, such as doctors, registered architects, lawyers, dentists, etc., are 
exempt. As a result of litigation it has been established that professional 
engineers are not subject to the tax, and litigation now in progress indicates 
that general agents for life insurance companies may likewise not be taxable. 

When the unincorporated business franchise tax law was first passed, it 
was thought that the wording was sufficiently broad to include taxing the income 
from the rental of property. By subsequent court decisions, income from rental 
of real estate where no services are furnished by landlord to tenant is not con- 
sidered to be from a “business” and therefore not subject to the unincorporated 
business tax. The proposed change would eliminate the exemption afforded 
personal service businesses making them subject to the franchise tax. It would 
also make the renting of all property a business subject to the franchise tax. 

If a tax is imposed for the privilege of doing business, there would seem to 
be no good reason for taxing only certain types of businesses. All firms doing 
business should be subjected to taxes for that privilege, especially since all 
firms doing business within the District avail themselves of the benefits of the 
Government services provided. Businesses such as retail merchants now pay 
the unincorporated business franchise tax for the privilege of engaging in busi- 
ness while certain other types of businesses are not required to pay the same 
tax. It seems especially inequitable and unrealistic to impose the unincor- 
porated business franchise tax on the rental income of owners who themselves 
furnish the minimum requisite “service” in order to be classified as a “business” 
while the income from other similar activities goes untaxed when “services” are 
supplied by the operator or tenant on the property. 

In the adjoining States of Maryland and Virginia, income taxes are imposed 
on nonresident individuals engaged in businesses and professions within those 
jurisdictions, as well as upon income from rentals of property in those States. 
Before attempting to impose additional burdens upon those already paying taxes, 
steps should be taken to obtain revenue from those not now subject to the unin- 
corporated business franchise tax. 

he unincorporated business franchise tax is estimated to yield $1,500,000 in 
fiscal year 1961. It is estimated that the proposed amendments to the law will 
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produce $1,600,000 net additional revenue to the District, $1,400,000 from the 
taxation of personal service businesses and $200,000 from the taxation of income 
from the rental of property not considered taxable at the present time. Unin. 
corporated businesses may, however, elect to pay taxes in two installments, 41 
months and 10% months after the close of the income year. For this reason 
only the first installment amounting to approximately $900,000 will be paid jn 
fiscal year 1962 under the proposed 1961 effective date. The full amount of 
additional revenue will be reflected for the first time in fiscal year 1963, 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE TAX 


It is proposed that the tax rate on alcohol and spirits be increased from $1.95 
to $1.50 per gallon. Prior to 1954, the District of Columbia taxed spirits at the 
rate of 75 cents per gallon. In 1954 the rate was increased to $1 and in 19% 
to the present rate of $1.25 per gallon. 

The proposed increase will bring the District tax rate up to the same leyg 
as that of Maryland—$1.50 per gallon. Twenty-two States tax spirits at a rate 
in excess of the present $1.25 per gallon in the District. Ten States tax spirits 
at a lower rate than the District. Seventeen States, including Virginia, operate 
monopoly systems of liquor control. 

The proposed tax rate of $1.50 per gallon is the tax rate imposed in Cali. 
fornia, New Jersey, and New York. Sixteen States tax spirits at a rate higher 
than $1.50 and 12 States impose a tax at a lower rate. 

An increase in the District distilled spirits tax rate to $1.50 per gallon will 


eliminate some of the price differential between the District and surrounding | 


jurisdictions. For this reason, the number of gallons of spirits sold in the 
District is expected to decline. At the current tax rate this tax is estimated to 
produce $5,400,000 during fiscal year 1961. An increase in the tax rate to $1.) 
per gallon is estimated to produce an additional $1 million annually. 


BBER TAX 


It is proposed that the tax rate on beer be increased from $1.50 to $3 pe 
barrel. 

Beer became legal in 1933 but the first tax, 50 cents per barrel, was imposed 
in 1938. The tax was increased to $1 per barrel in 1949; to $1.25 per barrel in 
1954: and to the present rate of $1.50 per barrel in 1956. 

Thirty-one States tax beer at a rate greater than $1.50 per barrel. Twenty of 
these, including Virginia, tax beer at the rate of $3 or more per barrel. 

The beer tax at the current rate of $1.50 per barrel is estimated to produce 
$750,000 in fiscal year 1961. An increase in the beer tax to $3 per barrel is esti- 
mated to produce an additional $700,000 annually. 


CIGARETTE TAX 


It is proposed that the cigarette tax rate be increased from 2 cents to 38 cents 
per package of 20 cigarettes. 


A cigarette tax was first enacted in the District in 1949 at the rate of 1 cent | 
on each pack of 20 cigarettes or fractional part thereof. This rate was raised | 


from 1 cent to 2 cents per package in 1954. Until recently, neither Maryland 
nor Virginia imposed a cigarette tax at the State level. Maryland first imposed 
a cigarette tax at the rate of 3 cents per pack in 1958. Prior to that time 
Montgomery County, Md., levied a cigarette tax and continues to do so, at the 
rate of 2 cents per pack. 

As of June 1959, 46 States and the District imposed a cigarette tax. Only 
Arizona, California, and Missouri, along with the District, tax cigarettes at the 


rate of 2 cents per pack. Forty-three States impose a higher cigarette tax | 


Virginia is one of the four States that does not tax cigarettes. 

A cigarette tax increase from 2 to 3 cents a pack in the District would bring 
the District rate to the same level as that in 12 States, including Maryland 
Thirty States impose a cigarette tax of more than 3 cents per pack. 

The cigarette tax at the current rate of 2 cents per pack is estimated to pro 
duce $2,600,000 in fiscal year 1961. The proposed increase in the cigarette tax 
rate can be expected to cause some reduction in District cigarette sales because 
it will eliminate some of the price differential between the District and Maryland 
jurisdictions and will provide additional incentive for District residents to pur 
chase cigarettes in Virginia. Notwithstanding this anticipated decrease in sales 
additional District revenue from this source is estimated at $1 million annually. 
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SALES TAX 


Itis proposed that sales or charges to subscribers for local telephone service be 
sipject to the 2-percent sales tax. ! 2a . 
When the sales tax law was enacted in 1949, the definition of a retail sale 

tinded communication service from the sales tax. In connection with the 
= e programs of 1954 and 1956, the extension of the District sales tax to 
ee ialephone service was proposed. On both occasions, it was noted that 
Niephone service Was the only household utility not subject to the District sales 
tax. Both gas and electricity have been subject to the sales tax since its incep- 
tion in 1949. The goal of fair and nondiscriminatory local tax treatment for 
taxpayers dictates the inclusion of local telephone service in the sales tax base. 

Fourteen States and New York City impose the sales tax on local telephone 
service. Alexandria and Falls Church impose a 10-percent tax on utilities in- 
eluding telephone service. The Maryland sales tax does not apply to local tele- 

service. 

os District sales tax is estimated to produce $21,250,000 in fiscal year 1961. 
It is estimated that the extension of the Dist rict sales tax to local telephone 
service would produce additional revenue of $400,000. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 


It is proposed that the taxable income brackets for individual income tax 
purposes be reduced from $5,000 to $2,000 without a change in the tax rates 
and personal exemptions. The new rate structures would be as follows: 

2% percent on first $2,000 of taxable income, 

3 percent on next $2,000, 

3% percent on next $2,000, 

4 percent on next $2,000, 

4% percent on next $2,000, 

5 percent on net income in excess of $10,000. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1947, personal exemptions were set at $2,000 for 
a married person, $1,000 for a single person, and $500 for each dependent. 
The tax rates were 1 percent on the first $5,000 of taxable income, 14%4 percent 
on the second $5,000, 2 percent on the third $5,000, and 2% percent on the 
fourth $5,000, and 3 percent on taxable income over $20,000. The Revenue Act 
of 149 provided for personal exemptions of $4,000 for each taxpayer and 
$500 for each dependent, thereby reducing the amount of taxable income; how- 
ever, tax rates were increased to 1% percent on the first $5,000 of taxable in- 
come, 2 percent on the next $5,000, 2144 percent on the third $5,000, and 3 percent 
of taxable income over $15,000. The Public Works Act of 1954 further in- 
creased tax rates 1 percent in each bracket, effective with calendar year 1954 
income. 

The Revenue Act of 1956 reduced personal exemptions to the 1947 level of 
2,000 for a married person, $1,000 for a single person and $500 for each de- 
pendent, and established three additional tax rate brackets providing for a 4-per- 
cent rate on the third $5,000 of taxable income, 414 percent on the fourth $5,000 
and 5 percent on taxable income over $25,000. Withholding of District in- 
dividual income tax at the source was provided as was a system of declarations 
and payments of estimated tax applied to income not subject to withholding. 
These changes increased the number of individual income taxpayers more than 
threefold and more than doubled the revenue from this source. 

Individual income tax revenue increased from $4.3 million in fiscal year 1947 
to $5 million in fiscal year 1950. A decline in revenue in fiscal 1951 resulted 
from increasing personal exemptions. Revenue from this source remained fair- 
ly constant at around $4 million annually from fiscal 1951 to fiscal 1955 when 
tax rates were increased. The changes in the individual income tax law in 
196 which provided, in effect, a new individual income tax for many District 
residents were reflected in fiscal 1957 collections. Revenue from this source 
was increased from $7.2 million in fiscal 1956 to $17.3 million in fiscal 1957, $21.6 
million in fiscal 1958, and $22.8 million in fiscal 1959. 

A comparison of the District individual income tax with the income taxes 
of Maryland and Virginia shows that for most individuals and families the 
$5,000 bracket system results in a substantially lighter income tax burden for 


District residents. In both Virginia and Maryland the maximum tax rate is 
applied at a lower level of taxable income. 
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Under the proposed $2,000 bracket system, the District income tax liability 
would be made more comparable to the Maryland and Virginia income tax lis. 
bilities throughout the income scale. Taxpayers with adjusted gross ineo 
of $10,000 or more would bear approximately two-thirds of the additiona] bur 
den imposed by the proposed $2,000 bracket system. Taxpayers with adjusteq 
gross income of less than $10,000 would bear one-third of the increaseq bur. 
den. However, most taxpayers with adjusted gross income of $4,000 or ley 
would pay no additional tax. The calculated income tax liability for typical 
family and income characteristics is shown in the following table: 


or 








Present Proposed 
Assumed income District of District of Maryland Virginia 
Columbia Columbia 
abAceateutaedie aids een pina peas a 
Family of 4: 
OS es coms Ae $38 $38 $39 te 
Memeecer fare 22) SN ot vai 94 102 114 IL 
BO 6 6 hewn ein tan 3 ; 155 180 189 Bs 
$15,000- - _- bicineeiee 7 310 400 339 45 
Married couple: 
tS ; 63 65 87 5 
$7,500_.-.-- eininatel tela cee Jb 11 136 162 1% 
$10,000_-.__- iixmieedenicnee ’ 185 220 237 45 
0 eS a ee = — 345 450 387 4 
Single individual 
op a a ae f 88 95 1 8 
i ee hie ne eats a Aken dees 148 171 186 1% 
INES Sicecsh ip watiaadiekadadens ss sede ceis 215 260 261 5 
IN hire rcaemistiactitra Sc earttacn dete 380 500 | 411 545 

















The present District individual income tax is estimated to produce $23,800,0m 
in fiscal year 1961. The reduction in taxable income brackets is proposed for 
the income year beginning January 1, 1961. Current collections by quarterly 
withholding and the declaration prepayment system are estimated to produc | 
additional revenue of $700,000 during fiscal year 1961 and $3.5 million in subse 
quent fiscal years. 

The Cuamman. Our next witness is Walter J. Mulligan, president 
of the Prince George’s County Civic Federation. 

Mr. Mulligan. 

Mr. Mulligan, we are very happy to have you with us. If you 
will identify yourself for the record; do you have a prepared state. 
ment ? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER F. MULLIGAN, PRESIDENT, PRINCE 
GEORGES COUNTY CIVIC FEDERATION, INC. 


Mr. Mutuiean. Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter F. Mulligan, not 
J., and I am the President of the Prince George’s County Civie 
Federation. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Mulligan. I am very happy to 
correct the middle initial. 

Mr. Mutuiean. The Federation has adopted a resolution at its 
meeting on the 5th of November 1959, and after hearing the lengthy 
interminable presentations that you have listened to, I, at least, can 
say it is unique in its brevity. 

If it please the committee, I would like to read and present the reso- 
lution and request that it be incorporated in the record. 


Whereas the Bible committee intends to hold hearings on the mass trans 
portation survey of the Washington area in the near future, and 

Whereas Prince George’s County is included in the survey, the Prince George's 
County Civic Federation, Ine., desires to present the following statement to the | 
joint committee: 
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(1) While the civic federation endorses in principle the main features of 
the survey it believes the construction of superhighways in the surrounding 
counties, all converging on the District of Columbia, can only result in increas- 
ing congestion at the focal point. They may well cause more traffic problems 
than they solve. : bs 

(2) Since even the wisest men cannot foresee the prevailing economic con- 
ditions in the metropolitan area 20 years hence it is felt that insufficient con- 
sideration has been given Prince George’s County by the sponsors of the survey. 
They indicate that this county may become an industrial center and therefore 
will not need the transportation facilities intended for other areas. Yet many 
thousands of Federal employees reside in the county and if previous population 
censuses are any criteria their numbers will be vastly increased before the 
transportation problem has reached a solution. Therefore: 

The Prince George’s County Civic Federation respectfully recommends that 
further and more intensive thought be given to Prince George’s County trans- 
portation needs before final adoption of the survey. 

That is respectfully submitted, and it is signed by myself, Walter 
F. Mulligan, president, Prince George’s County Civic Federation, 
Ine. . ' 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Mulligan, for your 
statement. 5 shia 

Mr. Mutuican. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMANn. The next witness is David Hume, attorney, of 
Hume & Stewart. Is Mr. Hume present? Apparently not. 

Our next witness is Mr. Robert S. Lyle, headmaster of the Sidwell 
Friends School, accompanied by Mr. John L. Barr, Jr., chairman of 
the board of trustees of Sidweil Friends School. 

Gentlemen, we are very happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. BARR, JR., CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, SIDWELL FRIENDS SCHOOL; ACCOMPANIED BY 
ROBERT S. LYLE, HEADMASTER, SIDWELL FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Mr. Barr. Mr. Chairman, my name is John L. Barr, Jr. I am 
chairman of the board of trustees of Sidwell Friends School, and this 
is Mr. Robert S. Lyle, our headmaster. 

The CHairMANn. Weare very happy to have both of you present. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you for permitting us to come. 

We appear to represent Sidwell Friends School, and to say that, as 
a board, and in agreement with the headmaster, we feel that the link 
between Tenley Circle and the inner loop which has been proposed as 
feasible in the mass transportation survey would be very harmful and 
have drastically adverse effects upon the operations of our school. 

Our school, which has been in existence since 1883, last year cele- 
brated our 75th anniversary, and is a school of 747 students serving 
550 families in the community. 

We have 90 on our faculty, and it is a large operation, and we have 
served this area faithfully for many years. 

Our students go all the way from kindergarten through the last 
year of high school, and almost a hundred percent of our graduates go 
on to college, so we feel we are making a substantial contribution in 
the educational field. 

There is a very limited distance between the Home for Incurables, 
which is the property just to the north of us, and our own property. 
To be specific, I do not want to bore you with details, and I am not go- 
ing to take very long, but there are 176 feet between their building 

48375—60-—_55 
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and our nearest building. This has nothing to do with property lines, 
This has to do with buildings. 

We just do not see how it is possible, in the absence of engineering 
surveys which have not been provided to us—we do not see how it jg 
possible to run a large highw: ay between those two institutions without 
doing us substanti: i dam: ige. I would like to say, without going into 
great detail, our joint presentation which you have before - YOu, goes 
into detail on these matters. But I would ‘like to say, without going 
into this detail, that if our operation is harmed subst: antially in any 

way, I do not see how we can continue to do the job that we are doing 
at present. 

We have our sole access road, which is along the northern boundary, 
which is exactly the area in which the highway is planned to go. 

This access road is the only one we have to get into the interior of 
our acreage. 

We have 16 acres. The northern 8 acres of it are the portion that 
we have owned for many years since the early i 20's, and it is upon 
this acreage that all of our buildings and all of our plant are located, 

The southern 8 acres are taken up by athletic fields, which we have 
no area down in there in which to expand, so we are completely de- 
pendent on this northern 8 acres by virtue of the fact that it is 30 
years that we have been erecting buildings and planning on this area, 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Barr. 

Do you care to supplement that statement, Mr. Lyle / 

Mr. Lyte. I have only this, Mr. Chairman, This is a time when 
all of us here in education, whether we are in this field of education 
or wherever we are, we hear about the value of education and the 
worth of bringing up children and young people properly. 

If you jeopardize an institution whic h is concerned with the devel- 
opment of excellence in children and young people, I do not know 
what is more important than that. Automobiles? 

The CuarrmMan. I appreciate those sentiments. I am trying to edu- 
cate three sons myself, so I know some of the problems. 

Do we have anything further? Congressman Broyhill? 

Representative BroyuHitu. Except that I have got three daughters; 
you have got three sons. 

The CuarrMan. We are at least even in numbers. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Guruem. Would you remain a moment, Mr. Barr? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guruer. I think it is a generally accepted idea that where 
private property of this kind is taken for public purposes, there are 
procedures of condemnation and, presumably, the school would be | 
compensated. 

I do not think that you have left the committee with the sense of 
urgency which earlier I received from you that these procedures are 
of no value really whatsoever to you in terms of allowing you to con- 
tinue to operate your school. 

Mr. Barr. You are very helpful. 

Mr. Guruem. I do not think you made that evident to the commit- 
tee. Isthat your point? 

Mr. Barr. Do you hear me now ? 

The CrairMan. Possibly you put the little gadget up. 
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Mr. Barr. You are very helpful, Mr. Gutheim, and I appreciate 
that. That is the point that I was trying to get across, but appar- 
ently I missed. , 

We would have a certain amount of acreage. If we lost any of it, 
[think that our program is substantially harmed. 

Mr. GutHetm. That is the end of the school in that location ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GurHemm. Then you must go someplace else ? 

Mr. Barr. We cannot go anyplace else. 

Mr. GurHerm. And you have no money to go someplace else ? 

Mr. Barr. We cannot go anyplace else. The money that has been 
raised and has been spent for improvement has come through sweat 
and tears and labor and from very loyal support, both of our patrons, 
our alumni, our faculty, and everyone involved. It is very much of 
a school effort and, as Mr. Gutheim has so kindly suggested, if we 
lost any of it we are just hurt by that much. 

It is like cutting pari of a man’s arm off. You may say, “Well, you 
have only lost part of your arm, that is not going to hurt you very 
much.” 

But you know as well as I do if you cut part of his arm off he can- 
not and he is not going to be able to function. 

Mr. Lyte. May I add to that not only does it remove the access 
road, it would, so far as we can tell, cut into existing buildings and 
foreclose any future development of proposed buildings which you 
will see on the sheet which you have there before you. In other words, 
it is like taking a rope and just pulling. Eventually you turn blue. 

The CuarrMan. I am glad that particular point was stressed. 
Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mrs. Richard T. McDonnell, 


yresident of the board of managers, the Washington Home for Incur- 
tbl i ' 
ables. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD T. McDONNELL, THE WASHINGTON 
HOME FOR INCURABLES; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. JAMES DAWSON 


Mrs. McDonnetit. Maude McDonnell, and I am Mrs. McDonnell, 
but Iam not still the president of the Washington Home for Incur- 
ables, 

I have the president with me, Mrs. James Dawson. When I sent 
the statement in I was the president, but as of November 5 I am re- 
tired but I am still on the board and deeply interested in anything 
that isa problem for the home. 

The CuarrMan. We are delighted to welcome both of you ladies to 
the witness table. We will incorporate in full your statement. 

Mrs. McDonneEt.. I wasn’t going to give it in full. As the time is 
short, I will be glad to submit it and have the whole thing in the 
record. 

The Cuarrman. No, no. I’m very interested particularly in the 
field of work that you people do. I am on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I know full well your problem. 

Mrs. McDonnetu. We are indeed most grateful to you as a member 
of that committee, especially this year. 

The CuarrMan. This year we did manage to help you. 
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Mrs. McDonnetu. You have very nicely. 

The Cuairman. I don’t know of anyone who is more deserving, It 
is a great field of work and you are certainly entitled to great public 
support and commendation. I wish you would just highlight the 
statement without giving us the whole statement. 

Just give us a few of the important points that you are making be. 
cause it is in general the same type of a statement that the Sidwel] 
people gave. 

Mrs. McDonnett. You know very well about the home and what it 
does. 

The CuarrMan. Certainly. 

Mrs. McDonne tt. So I am not going to read that to you. 

The Cuairman. Just tell us what is happening now that is going to 
adversely affect you. 

Mrs. McDonnett. If the road were built as they are planning, it is 
called the Northwest Freeway. It has had different names; if it were 
built where it is, it would come very close to the home, between the 
Friends School—I have been told it is 185 feet. I heard Mr. Lyle 
and Mr. Barr say it would be 170 feet. Whatever the road will be we 
have never been able to find out, whether it would be 100 feet, 150 feet, 
200 feet. We have heard all of those different dimensions. 

We don’t know whether it would have a median strip, what it 
would be, even whether it would be a tunnel. Whatever it was, it 
would come awfully near our porches on our south side. We have 
very sick people, 26 cancer patients, beds for cancer patients, we have 
182 that are all sick or they wouldn’t be there at the home. 

Therefore these are our three headings. It would at least destroy 
some of the home’s property, which could not be replaced. We have 
already mentioned the rental property which helps to reduce our 
annual deficit. This property might well be endangered and elimi- 
nated. That is the Safeway Store and the U.S. Friendship Post Office 
on Wisconsin Avenue. 

Our second point is it would impair the care of our patients. Our 
medical director, Dr. Phelps, has one letter—we have copies of the 
letter quoted in the statement. Third, it would if it made our grounds 
eusiaeiies I really think we mean untenantable, destroy a large part 
of the home’s usefulness to Washington. 

It is close for people to come. Our employees can come more 
easily, our volunteers can get there. If we are way on the outskirts 
if we ever had to move in the first place we wouldn’t be the Washing- 
ton Home for Incurables and in the next place we could not get the 
help that we need so badly. We do have 160 people taking care of 
182 patients. 

I think really we are just very grateful—the home as you know has 
been over 70 years in the District of Columbia, and it has earned 
and kept the high regard of the Congress and of the District of 
Columbia government, both of which have testified as to this high 
regard for its service in the community and the enduring form of 
funds for the home’s irreplaceable work in the District. 

It is our hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and your committee will 
join us in your long effort to preserve and improve the Washington 
Home for Incurables and our shorter but no less determined effort 
to prevent its destruction by the proposed Northwest Freeway. 
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The managers of the home have asked me to give you its individual 
and collective thanks for your kindness in allowing me to speak with 
you today. 

“ The CHarRMAN. We are very happy to have you here today, Mrs. 
McDonnell, and the new president as well and we wish you good luck 
in your continuing fine work. 


Mrs. McDonnetu. You will see her in the spring. She is not 


looking forward to it but I have told her that you are very considerate. 
Thank you very much. 
(The statement follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Maude W. McDonnell. 
Iam president of the board of managers of the Washington Home for Incurables, 
at 3720 Upton Street NW., in Washington. 

We are deeply grateful for your committee’s kind invitation to the home’s board 
of managers to express its views on the Mass Transportation Survey Report and 
its proposals for a solution of the mass transportation problem in the National 
Capital region. The board has asked that I respond to this invitation with this 
prief statement. 

We are, of course, aware that your committee’s hearing is devoted to the organ- 
jzational and financial aspects of the report asa whole. At the same time, we are 
deeply concerned about a single aspect of the proposed plan—the belatedly added 
proposal, by the National Capital Planning Commission, of the so-called North- 
west Freeway, a radial freeway which would run from Tenley Circle across Rock 
Creek Park to the inner loop. The maps of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission which have been made available to us, and which we have seen published - 
in the Washington press, indicate that this freeway would cross Wisconsin Ave- 
nue just below Upton Street, passing between the Washington Home for Incur- 
ables and the Sidwell Friends School on its way to cross Rock Creek Park. This 
would mean that the freeway would cut through the present grounds of the Home 
for Incurables, probably destroying the home’s present gardens, and passing 
dangerously close to the home itself—which at this point stands only 135 feet from 
the nearest buildings of the Sidwell Friends School. This, briefly, is our reason 
for great concern about the proposed plan, and our reason for wishing to comment 
on this single aspect of the plan. 

As an active member of the Committee to Oppose the Cross-Park Freeway, the 
Home is in complete agreement with the statement being made to you by Mr. 
David Sanders Clark, the acting chairman of that committee. Subscribing, as 
we do, to the views expressed in that statement, we have preferred to let it speak 
for the home on the general nature of the plan, and to iimit this brief statement to 
specific questions. 

The Washington Home for Incurables, a quiet charitable institution which 
does not seek publicity, and which does not engage in fund-raising campaigns of 
the usual kind, is not well known except among those who love it and serve it. 
With your kind forbearance, I should like to explain as briefly as possible the 
character of the home. 

The Washington Home for Incurables is the only nonsectarian institution of 
its kind in this area. It is a nonprofit institution which gives hospital care to 
182 seriously ill or disabled chronic patients—men, women, and children. They 
suffer such chronie ailments as crippling arthritis, multiple sclerosis, cerebral 
palsy, incorrectly knit bones following falls, paralysis from strokes, heart dis- 
ease, and many others. These patients or their families pay what they can for 
this care: Many pay nothing, some a nominal amount, and a few the full cost of 
$260 a month. A medical staff and 85 nurses, with the help of 80 other em- 
ployees, operate the home under the direction of its board of managers—tradi- 
tionally made up of 35 outstanding Washington women. Its number, in the 
years since the home’s founding in 1889, has included Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
Mrs. Warren Magnuson, Mrs. Robert A. Taft, Mrs. Anne Archbold, Mrs. James 
Lawrence Houghteling, Mrs. Perle Mesta, Mrs. David Karrick, Mrs. Gordon 
Young, Mrs. Angus Dun, Mrs. Lister Hill, Mrs. Erie Johnston, Mrs. Tom Clark, 
Mrs. David Finley, and many other devoted women who have helped to make 
the home the Washington institution it is today. Their tireless efforts are es- 
sential to the home because it could not survive under the burden of its annual 
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deficit—which is usually in the neighborhood of $100,000—without the seryigg 
they give. 

Caring, as it does, for the chronically ill of all ages, all levels of financial pe. 
sponsibility, and all races, creeds, and colors, “for whom no other provision jg 
made elsewhere” (to quote the home’s original charter), this institution is og 
great service to the District of Columbia. It cares, for example, for 32 patients 
from the Medical Assistance Division of the D.C. Department of Public Health— 
patients who have nowhere else to go. Because of this, and because of other 
qualities of the home, we receive annual funds from the District of Columbig— 
a tradition begun in 1896, when the first appropriation was made by the Congress 
for the purpose, then called the “U.S. Treasury appropriation.” 

The 182 beds of the home are, of course, not enough to take care of all the 
chronically ill and the aged who would like to come to the home. The problem 
grows more acute every year, as the population curve changes, leaving us with 
ever-increasing numbers of the aged. Because of this easily-foreseen growth 
problem, the home owns additional property in its near vicinity. It owns the 
land which extends to Wisconsin Avenue in that block of Upton Street—the lang 
on which the Safeway store and the U.S. Post Office’s Friendship Station are 
located. The revenue from this property helps to reduce the home’s annua] 
deficit. 

Against this background, we have studied the proposal for the Northwest 
Freeway as carefully as we could do so, within the limits of the meager informa- 
tion available. Added almost as an afterthought to the mass transportation 
plan, this freeway has not been described in any great detail, and the descriptions 
and maps we have been able to obtain have varied so widely in details as to 
leave us puzzled. It has been referred to as an eight-lane highway, a six-lane 
highway, a freeway of 150 to 200 feet in width, with median strip and retaining 
walls, and a freeway of only 100 feet width. Our very real concern about its 
effect on the Home for Incurables, however, is no less real if we accept the mini- 
mum dimensions offered, and disregard the statement at the National Capital 
Planning Commission’s meeting of June 4, 1959—that the right-of-way would be 
150 to 200 feet wide. This, the maximum width we have heard about, would 
seem impossible in the 135 feet of space now existing between the home’s main 
building and the nearest buildings of the Sidwell Friends School. But even the 
minimum width of 100 feet—which, conversely, seems impossible because of the 
estimated traffic demand—would mean that the edges of this freeway would pass 
within 17 feet of the home’s main building. It is on this minimum width that 
we have based our study of the proposal, and it is on this estimate that we base 
our objections. These objections will be the more strenuous if the width is 
increased to the maximum dimension so far projected. 

In studying the proposal, we have consulted our engineers (Karsunky, Weller 
& Gooch), our medical staff (headed by our medical director, Elbert T. Phelps, 
M.D., F.A.C.P.), and our financial and legal advisers. 

Based on this study, and on the counsel we have received froin such advisers, 
these are some of our objections to the proposal for the Northwest Freeway from 
Tenley Circle to the Inner Loop, as we have seen it depicted and described: 

1. It would, at the least, destroy some of the home’s property which could not 
be replaced: We have already mentioned the rental property which helps to 
reduce our annual deficit ; this property might well be endangered or eliminated. 
Certainly, the home’s own grounds would be reduced and its gardens destroyed. 

In an age when progress appears to be equated with concrete and automobile 
traffic, a garden may seem a small thing. But the home’s garden is important 
to its patients. Grown slowly over many years, with the help of all the area’s 
garden clubs, it offers not only an insulating space against noise, but the home's 
only contact with the outside world for many of its patients. In good weather, 
many of the patients are wheeled out into the garden, and this is an important 
part of their care. All the patients on the south side of our three-story building 
ean look into the gardens: those on the other side find the trees and shrubbery 
of the building’s front a solace and a protection against noise. 

Our engineers tell us that even the minimum dimensions of the proposed free 
way would make it necessary to move and relocate our present boilerhouse, which 
stands away from the home’s main building at the southeast corner, directly in 
the path of the proposed freeway. There is no other possible location for it 

2. It would imperil the care of our patients: Our medical director, Dr. Phelps, 
has written the following letter on the subject of the effect on the patients: 
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“The available maps and data regarding the proposed Northwest Freeway. 
formerly called the Cross-Park Truck Freeway, indicate that the route will 
be via the south grounds of the Washington Home for Incurables. 

“My feeling and the feeling of the medical staff of the Washington Home for 
Incurables is that the construction activity, the road itself, and the loss of the 

unds for the use of the patients, will be deleterious to our patients. The 
noise of heavy machinery used during construction will adversely affect our 
numerous (about 180) patients sick with cancer and other incurable and terminal 
diseases. An open road with several busy lanes would be a constant noise 
jrritant and possibly a health hazard. Even if the road is covered or made into a 
tunnel, the beautiful trees and shrubs and the fountain would be lost, at least 
for a long period of time. 

“J therefore strongly urge you not to place this road through our grounds. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“(S) ELspert T. PHELPs, M.D., 
“F'.A.C.P. Medical Director.” 


8. It would, if it made our grounds untenable, destroy a large part of the home’s 
usefulness to Washington. It is wholly inconveivable that the Washington Home 
for Incurables should change its location. Even if any compensation we might 
receive would permit rebuilding in another place (and it is estimated that our 
present building would cost $5 million to replace), similar land is not available 
in Washington. But even apart from such an impossibility, there are many other 
cogent reasons why we could not change the home’s location : 

(a) The home could not carry on its work without the devoted help 
of its many volunteers—the Red Cross Gray Ladies, arts and skills personnel, 
nurses’ aids, and others—including its visiting committee and the members 
of its board of managers. All these people, who give so generously of 
their time and their talents, help because the home is easily accessible to 
them. 

(b) This reasoning applies also to our paid staffs, the nurses, practical 
nurses, and other employees. Any move away from the convenient bus 
and trolley routes which make it easy to reach the home would make it 
impossible for the home to obtain the services of the kind of skilled help we 
need on such favorable terms as we now enjoy. 

(c) The home’s convenient location also makes it easy for the families 
of our patients to visit them regularly and frequently. This is of the great- 
est importance in keeping our patients happy and as well as possible. The 
feeling, in a patient of the home, that he or she is not isolated is of the 
very greatest importance to a patient's welfare. 

(d) Above all, the Washington Home for Incurables simply cannot afford, 
in any sense, a removal which would cost far more than we can raise. We 
already stagger, as we have said, under an annual deficit of about $100,000, 
which we meet painfully through bequests, endowments, and our single 
annual fund-raising effort, the house and embassy tour. 

The Washington Home for Incurables is, in its 71st year, one of Washington’s 
oldest and most useful charitable institutions. In its more than 70 years, it has 
won the affection and respect of every District of Columbia resident who knows 
of it, and the devoted service of hundreds of volunteers, as well as employees. 
It has earned and kept the high regard of the District of Columbia government 
and of the Congress, both of which have testified to this high regard for its 
service to the community in the enduring form of funds for the home’s irreplace- 
able work among the chronically ill of the District. It is also aided by the 
Ford Foundation, and by the American Cancer Society—the latter because it is 
among the very few institutions accepting terminal cancer patients. 

The home, already making a valiant effort to continue and improve the kind 
of community service which has won it this kind of affection and esteem, must 
not be destroyed for the sake of a roadbuilding program of this kind. 

It is our hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and your committee will join us in 
our long effort to preserve and improve the Washington Home for Incurables, 
and in our shorter but no less determined effort to prevent its destruction by 
the proposed Northwest Freeway. 

The board of managers of the home has asked me especially to give you its 


individual and collective thanks for your kindness in allowing us to express our 
feelings in this matter. 
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The CuHarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Leeman, attorney for the 
Federation of Citizens Associations. 
Mr. Leeman, we are always glad to welcome you. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT P. LEEMAN, WASHINGTON, D.C., FEDERA. 
TION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Leeman. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We know very well the fine work that your citizens 
association does here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Leeman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Herbert P. Leeman. I reside at 1609 Hobart Street NW, 
Washington, D.C., and I am here representing the Federation of 
Citizens Associations of the District of Columbia. 

First, I want to say that the Federation of Citizens Associations 
is on record for amending the charter act which requires the complete 
abandonment of street railways in the District of Columbia by 1963, 

Several of our street railway lines are necessary to serve our citi- 
zens with some measure of comfort and convenience, particularly dur- 
ing the rush hours. The replacement of these streetcars by an ade- 
quate number of buses would greatly increase traffic jams, slow the 
movement of traffic, and increase the air pollution which is alread 
excessive. Our present streetcars and the railway system is an excel- 
lent one, with many remaining years of useful service and can be 
useful when a rapid transit system is installed. 

I would like to add to that, Mr. Chairman, that our federation has 
a number of times directed the attention of both the Senate and House 
committee of the desire of the citizens for the continued use of our 
street railways, and in view of what Chairman McMillan said yester- 
day, that he had received 5,000 requests for them to be continued, 
I know that in the case of the Senate committee they must have re- 
ceived an equal number. 

The CuarrmMan. We didn’t make a head count but it is pretty heavy. 

Mr. Leeman. I, with long years of experience in District affairs, 
must say that I am very much surprised that we have not received 
the consideration which I am satisfied the majority of the citizens 
of the District of Columbia want. They want some action on the 
amending of that charter. 

I might say that I am surprised that our President of the Board 
of Commissioners has not been more responsive to what he must 
know is the wishes of the people of the District of Columbia, and 
our Chairman of the Public Utilities Commission, they indicate that 
what is in that charter is final. 

It has been suggested to them that they have a discretion, but 
both the President of the Board of Commissioners and the Chairman 
of the Public Utilities Commission disclaim any rights under that 
matter, and say that it is up to the Congress, and we are confronted 
with a serious situation aflectinig all of our citizens, and I say to 
the committee all you have to do is to get out during the rush hour, 
either the morning or the evening, and see the necessity for retain- 
ing these streetcar lines for the time being. Mr. Flanagan, when 
he said it was a shame, was very modest, and there is nobody in 
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an, because he was Chairman of the Public Utilities Commission 
when the transit service was investigated under Wolfsohn, and I 
attended those hearings and I am somewhat familiar with our equip- 
ment and the conditions in Washington, and I say to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it is imperative when Congress convenes that some action 
be taken to alleviate that situation so that we can get the many 

ears of service that are left in a very excellent street railway system. 

Coming to the question before this committee, speaking on the 
transportation plan for the National Capital region a committee of 
the federation has made a careful study of this plan and its proposals 
and has obtained such information on transportation and studies 
thereof for other areas. _ Mah) 

The Federation of Citizens Associations has considered the infor- 
mation which we have gathered and adopted the following recom- 
mendations at our meeting last night. _ [ , 

1. Every study reviewed indicates the imperative necessity of adop- 
tion and construction of a rapid transit system from adjacent areas 
and within this District of Columbia. 

2, Action to plan and construct an adequate system including grade- 
separated rights-of-way and modern, efficient equipment is required 
now, and it cannot come from private sources because of the legal 

roblems involved in absorbing existing facilities and in guarantee- 

costs. 
"3. Movement by rail in large units from collecting points located 
in population centers is the only solution of the rush-hour concentra- 
tions required by business contacts of the passengers. ‘Ai 

4, Supplementing motor arteries for bus movement used jointly with 
private-car facilities may precede construction of subway or elevated 
facilities on routes of light population. 

5. A single Federal authority is required to coordinate State rights 
and ambitions and to establish confidence in debt-financing plans. 

6. The presently proposed transportation plan for the National 
Capital region contains so much data and suggestions of greatest value 
to a properly constituted National Capital regional authority and 
deserves careful consideration by that body when it is established. 

7. Separate regulation of surviving private enterprises from the 
authority must be preserved, but the ultimate system must recognize 
the need for subsidy to preserve the flow of population through the 
expanded industrial, commercial, and residential areas. 

We urge congressional action this year in accordance with the above 
recommendations. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Leeman. We appre- 
clate your statement. 


The next witness is Mr. Phillip E. Barringer, president of the 
Hearst PTA. 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP E. BARRINGER, PRESIDENT, HEARST 
PTA, ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. JEWELL R. MAZIQUE 


Mr. Barrtncer. Mr. Chairman, I am Phillip E. Barringer, presi- 


- e the Parent-Teachers’ Association, Phoebe Hearst Elementary 
ool. 


Ihave with me Mrs. Jewell Mazique, our legislation chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. We are very happy to have both of you with us, 

Mr. Barrincer. Mr. Chairman, we wish in brief to support the test). 
mony of Mr. David Clark this morning, Mr. Lyle this afternoon, ang 
also the Home for Incurables, with regard to the proposed freeway in 
Northwest Washington taking off from Tenley Circle and crossing 
over into Rock Creek Park. 

We speak from the standpoint of parents and residents in the area, 
We fully recognize the need for the mass-transportation survey, but 
we ask you, if you would, to keep it in proper context. 

In our view, transportation should be the servant for the commu. 
nity and not the controlling factor in the way it is organized. 

I might borrow a parallel from the maritime life—one does not 
normally put a supply officer in charge of a ship unless you want q 
most unusual voyage. We, therefore, ask you to examine all of the 
aspects of community life in our section of Northwest Washington. 

As I think you know from previous testimony, there is in our imme. 
diate area the recreation center with the athletic fields surroundin 
it, the Hearst School, the Alice Deal Junior High School, and Wilson 
High not far away, and Sidwell Friends School reaching from 
kindergarten up to college. 

All of these taken jointly we feel, sir, can be considered ag 
pilot model of community educational development. They have 
differing facilities, but many families overlap between these schools 
and the other institutions involved. My own case, I think, is not u- 
typical. We moved in from the suburbs 7 years ago to this area 
because of its educational and community attractions. 

We have had children in both Friends School and the Hearst 
School. The proposed freeway, as we understand it, would run approx- 
imately 50 feet from the Hearst School grounds either to the north or 
tothe south under one of the two alternatives. 

It. would cut in two the community of families whose children at- 
tend Hearst School. It would have a very serious effect, obviously, 
upon the conduct of our classes and of our recreation facilities asso- 
ciated with the school. 

Unlike Sidwell Friends, we do not feel that it would be necessary 
to close down, but the character of the institution would be radically 
altered. We therefore ask you, sir, to plan if you would for the 
people of the community and not solely for the roads, keeping in 
mind that transportation, as we see it, is a public service and not an 
end in itself. Ihavea written statement. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Barringer. 

Would you care to supplement anything Mr. Barringer said? 

Mrs. Maziqur. Yes; thank you. 

I have children in both Hearst and Sidwell Friends and we are very 
proud of these schools for the example they serve in stabilizing the 
community at this critical stage in history when it appears that com- 
munities all are flowing out into the suburbs, leaving the inner part of 
the city to decay. For that reason we think this area could play 4 
very significant role as an example of a stabilized community within 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Second, our Capital represents an embodiment of our cultural 
heritage and I think anyone who has traveled will concur with me 
that capitals of countries are rather special, and we must guard care- 
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fully lest we turn our Capital City into highways, and disregard 
totally the heritage of our democracy and our history, which survives 


here. ae 

Third, I think that this center can at this stage of transition in edu- 
cation serve as a focal point for locating new values in education and 
putting them into operation in a community that appears to be pres- 
ently stabilized. With a freeway, of course, this stabilization would 
be no more. This area, too, would flow away. So I hope that you will 
take all of this in mind when the matter of mass transportation is 
taken up, so that our neighborhood will be spared for the role that it 
can play ina changing world. 

Thank you. 7 | 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for your statement. Thanks 
toeach of you. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP E. BARRINGER, PRESIDENT, PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
PHOEBE HEARST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Joint Committee on Washington Metropoli- 
tan Problems, I am Philip EK. Barringer, president of the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Phoebe Hearst Elementary School at 37th and Tilden Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. Our members wish, hereby, to be recorded as opposing 
any plan for programing and financing transportation proposals which make 
human welfare and social well-being secondary to other needs. We believe that 
at every level in the consideration of projects for community planning, and that 
includes plans for speeding or relieving traffic congestion, the impact of plan- 
ned proposals on people and their institutions should be of major concern. 

Ours is a school community ideally adapted to and situated for developing 
sound citizenship through education and wholesome recreation in this changing 
world. The area includes a recreational center, Sidwell Friends—a private ele- 
mentary and high school, Alice Deal Junior High School, and Wilson Senior 
High School. While these centers of advancement for the Nation’s youth have 
different faculties or administrators, in many cases there is an overlapping of 
families. Their academic virtues complement each other and their combined 
productivity could well be considered as a pilot model of community educa- 
tional development. 

A planned transportation lane such as was proposed last spring routing heavy 
traffic and added automobiles through our area would dump many added tons 
of fumes to be inhaled by our children whose playground would adjoin that 
traffie lane. In addition, the construction of the lane itself would destroy much 
of the foliage and shrubbery which has made the area highly attractive for 
residential purposes. 

Although we recognize that legitimate transportation needs must be met, they 
should always be subordinated to larger community interests. We therefore 
believe that any system looking toward the expediting of faster moving traffic 
which fails to take community services into account is shortsighted in nature. 
A provision for the protection of citizen welfare should be stated and made clear 
in the beginning of discussions on programing and appropriating of funds for 
community planning. 

Hence, our organization proposes that a subcommittee charged with the re- 
sponsibility of addressing itself to people rather than roads, concerned with 
tomorrow’s citizens and their development rather than momentary expediency 
should be named for bringing into focus all aspects of community planning. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Joint Committee on Washington Metro- 
politan Problems I am Philip E. Barringer, president of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association of the Phoebe Hearst Elementary School at 37th and Tilden Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. Our members wish, hereby, to be recorded as opposing 
any plan for programing and financing transportation proposals which make 
human welfare and social well-being secondary to other needs. We believe that 
at every level in the consideration of projects for community planning, and that 
includes plans for speeding or relieving traffic congestion, the impact of planned 
Proposals on people and their institutions should be of major concern. 
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Ours is a school community ideally adapted to and situated for developing 
sound citizenship through education and wholesome recreation in this chang. 
ing world. The area includes a recreational center, Sidwell Friends—a privat, 
elementary and high school, Alice Deal Junior High School, and Wilson Senjo, 
High School. While these centers of advancements for the Nation’s youth haye 
different faculties or administrators, in many cases there is an overlapping of 
families. Their academic virtues complement each other and their combing 
productivity could well be considered as a pilot model of community education) 
development. 

A planned transportation lane such as was proposed last spring routing heavy 
traffic and added automobiles through our area would dump millions of addeg 
tons of fumes to be inhaled by our children whose playground would adjoip 
that traffic lane. In addition, the construction of the lane itself would destroy 
much of the foilage and shrubbery which has made the area highly attractiye 
for residential purposes. 

Although we recognize that legitimate transportation needs must be met, 
they should always be subordinated to larger community interests. We, there 
fore, believe that any system looking toward the expediting of faster moving 
traffic which fails to take community services into account is shortsighted ip 
nature. A provision for the protection of citizen welfare should be stated ang 
made clear in the beginning of discussions on programing and appropriating 
of funds for community planning. 

Hence, our organization proposes that a subcommittee charged with the re 
sponsibility of addressing itself to people rather than roads, concerned with 
tomorrow’s citizens and their development rather than monetary expediency 
should be named for bringing into focus all aspects of community planning. 


The CuHarrMAN. Our next witness is Mrs. Haskell Rosenblum. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HASKELL ROSENBLUM, PRESIDENT, THE 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; 
ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. KENT COOPER 


Mrs. Rosensitum. Senator Bible and Mr. Broyhill, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear here today and I would like to have Mrs. Kent 
Cooper present our statement for us. 

Mrs. Cooper. The League of Women Voters of the District of Co- 
lumbia has long been aware of the need for solving our metropolitan 
problems, and has called for leadership in the attack on our most 
pressing problems—including transportation. 

At this time, the league would like to reiterate its belief in the 
necessity for solving these individual problems in such a way as to 
reflect the interdependence of metropolitan problems. 

It is essential not only to have a comprehensive plan for the metro- 
politan region, but to . sure that whatever organization is set up 
carries out the solution of any one of these problems is in some way 
subject to the comprehensive plan. 

At the same time we want to be sure the comprehensive plan we base 
our future progress on will produce the kind of National Capital 
region we want. 

The league recognizes the time and effort spent by all who partici- 
pated in this comprehensive report on the mass transportation ae 
plan for the National Capital region. The survey shows real breadt 
in its attack on mass transportation needs based on present population 
trends. 

It is well known that rapid transit and freeways not only serve the 
present population but that they attract future populaion along their 
routes, and into the areas they pierce. 
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We might use this phenomenon of mass transportation to help mold 
our population into the kind of growth around our Capital which 
would discourage undue concentration in the already congested areas 
of the region. ’ 

The survey seems to show a definite need for radial freeways. At- 
tendant to the development of such a road system there will be a tre- 
mendous problem of human relocation. The District, in its urban 
renewal program which includes some freeway development, is already 
lagging In meeting this problem. a 

In any case, as the plan is given further study and before it is drawn 
into the final stages we would like to recommend calling in an expert 
in the esthetics, and sociological impact, of urban eg ge For, as 
Lewis Mumford has said, when the city ceases to be a symbol of art 
and order, it acts in a negative fashion. And the effect of this mass 
transportation development on the architecture and human elements 
of the city will be tremendous. 

For can we afford to have less than the best in terms of appearance 
and effect of our mass transportation system, and isn’t the time to 
achieve this from the beginning, so that we do not have endless delays 
due to criticism. 

Action is what we need. Here in Washington we not only have the 
responsibility of guarding our historical heritage, but we also have 
some responsibility of showing the way on this pressing national 
problem. 

With reference to the organizational setup for implementing a mass 
transportation plan, we would like to sound a plea that, whatever 
agency is set up, it be well within the democratic process, and that it 
be answerable to the will of the people. 

We are sure that this committee will give due consideration to the 
changes and additions it deems valid. The mass transportation sur- 
vey report is an essential first step. 

The league strongly urges that action be taken as soon as possible 
to facilitate a sensible solution of our transportation problems. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CuarrMaANn. Thank you very much, Mrs. Cooper and Mrs. Rosen- 
blum. Wecertainly appreciate getting your statement. 

Our next witness is Mr. Hartman, cuncil of Churches. We have 
hisstatement and it will be considered as given. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND CHURCH PLANNING, COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES, NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA 


The Department of Research and Church Planning of the Council of Churches, 
National Capital Area serves as the planning agency for the cooperative church 
planning of some 20 Protestant religious bodies in the Washington metropolitan 
area. Churches are continuously being located in areas of rapid population 
growth on sites that are accessible to their membership. Well established 
churches in the downtown business district and in the older residential areas 
surrounding the commercial area are being aided in an adaption of program 
that they might continue to serve a widely dispersed membership as well as the 
areas in which they are located. These twin aspects of service of a religious 
institution are interdependent. The wide range of services provided by eco- 
homie institutions in the central city has its parallel in the variety of services 
made available to their constituents by the churches of the inner city. 
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The organization of new churches in suburban neighborhoods does not mip). 
mize the importance and continuing need of churches in downtown Washington 
Churches in the downtown area meet religious and cultural needs that comple. 
ment and reenforce all the functions which are needed in the heart of the city 

The department of research and church planning recognizes the need of an 
adequate and balanced mass transportation system which will facilitate the 
rapid and easy movement of people within the National Capital region. 

We would encourage the support of the transportation plan for the Nationa) 
Capital region as presented by the National Capital Planning Commission and 
the National Capital Regional Planning Council. We would recommend that the 
proposals on organization outlined in the plan be implemented, that an interstate 
regulatory compact be created and that a public corporation be formed for the 
designing and building of a rail system. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Russell W. Schneider, Mp. 
C. J. Heine of the North Cleveland Park Citizens Association. 

My attention has been called to the fact that I have a Mr. Kings. 
bury here. Is Mr. Kingsbury in the room ? 

I didn’t mean to skip you. Apparently my list did not contain 
your name. 

I would be very happy to hear you, Mr. Kingsbury. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER KINGSBURY, CHAIRMAN, 
INTERFEDERATION COUNCIL 


Mr. Kinessury. My testimony has already been given on behalf of 
the Interfederation Council by Mr. Stolzenbach, so I would have noth- 
ing to add to what he has to say. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

Congressman Broyhill was kind enough to call my attention to 
the fact that you were in the audience. You were previously listed 
as a witness and I thought possibly inadvertently I had skipped you. 

I didn’t mean to do that. 

Mr. Krnessury. I thank you, Mr. Broyhill. 

The CuatrMan. You may proceed, Mr. Heine. 


STATEMENT OF C. J. HEINE, NORTH CLEVELAND PARK CITIZENS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Herne. Mr. Schneider was unable to attend. Iam C. J. Heine 
and I represent the North Cleveland Park Citizens Association. 

In the interest of saving time I will only read a few of the impor- 
tant excerpts from our statement which I believe you have. 

The Cuarrman. I have your statement and it will be incorporated 
in the record in full as given. 

Mr. Herne. I, C. J. Heine, am representing the North Cleveland 
Park Citizens Association, a group of residents and homeowners re- 
siding in an area of the Capital, generally between Porter Street on 
the south, Albemarle Street on the north, Connecticut Avenue on the 
east, and 39th Street and Wisconsin Avenue on the west. 

What we would suggest, in essential terms, is the abandonment of 
plans to force onto the District of Columbia a transportation solution | 
which appears to have as its main goal Federal financing qualifications | 
and the accommodation of interstate trucking, and instead will fea- 
ture solutions carefully designed to meet both suburban and District | 
needs. Thiscould be, and should be: | 
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mini- 1. To base main reliance on rapid transit for the future handling 
eg of suburban commuters. 

city 9. To solve the interstate truck and vehicular traffic requrements 
of al by a route or routes around, not through, the heart of the city; any 
“= of these interstate routes, too, could qualify for ae enn 

. “oC ‘ "h e 2 aTe “o - ag LQ f '!) é 4 2 < 

tidal The cross-park route, therefore, is not necessary to obtain Federa 
n and help. , 4 ; 

at the 8 Then having spared our beautiful central city the necesity of 
state = hecoming forever committed to reliance principally on the automo- 


t the pile for commutation, and the interstate truck for financing the wrong 


solution, it seems to us that a program improving the design and 
» Mr capacity of the District’s existing arterial avenues and utilizing 
A modern traffic engineering and electronic aids, could prove an ade- 
ings- quate and more satisfactory solution. oe 
We respectfully submit our earnest. appeal to this important com- 
mittee with the hope that the proposal to force a huge interstate con- 
crete freeway through our very homes will not be allowed, and that 
the other solutions which surely must exist, will be sought and found 
tosave us from this disaster. ; ' 
The suggestions we have herein offered are intended to illustrate that 
alternatives do exist. 
The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. We are very glad to get 
alf of your able and helpful statement. 


noth. =? (The statement referred to follows :) 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 13, 1959. 
ion to Subject: Statement of the North Cleveland Park Citizens Association. 

listed Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 

d vou U.S. Senate, 

or Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR BIBLE: I, C. J. Heine, am representing the North Cleveland 
Park Citizens Association, a group of residents and homeowners residing in an 
area of the Capital, generally between Porter Street on the south, Albemarle 
Street on the north, Connecticut Avenue on the east, and 39th Street and Wis- 
IZENS consin Avenue on the west. 

Citizens of North Cleveland Park oppose the destruction this community would 
suffer by the routing of a truck and auto freeway through it, as very briefly 
contained in the Mass Transportation Survey Report. 


Heine Moreover, our citizens have not been persuaded that an interstate freeway, 

plunging through Washington’s best residential sections, is justified, as there 
a. appears to be other alternative solutions to the growing need for an adequate, 
Im por- but property value conscious, transportation system. In other words, we do not 


believe that the Mass Transportation Survey Report contains all, certainly not 
yorated the best, answers to the problem. 
While the M.T.S.R. contains an elaborate analysis of traffic and commuting 


problems, and proves what is obvious: That Washington, D.C., like many cities, 
»veland is in trouble; its remedies tend to emphasize superhighways, whereas current 
1ers Te- thinking is increasingly suggesting high-speed commuter rail service. 
reet on For example, Chicago, San Francisco, Toronto, and other cities are planning 


on the and building rapid transit systems, evidencing a growing belief that large land- 
: consuming super concrete highways are not the answer for today, much less the 

years ahead. The irony of dependence on building massive highways for to- 
nent of morrow’s traffic is that they become clogged soon after completion, creating the 
solution | Same old problem all over again. 


‘cations The North Cleveland Park Citizens Association is disturbed at the obvious 


Wf | attempt of some planners to get in on the 90 percent Federal financing—at almost 
vil Ca- any cost in terms of community impact. The strategy seems to be to bulldoze 
District the needed interstate truck routes right through the heart of Washington's best 


| Tesidential sections. To us this seems a fantastic disregard for the interest of 
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local taxpayers. To us, in the words of one of our neighbors, there ought to 
be “better ways to meet local traffic problems than to succumb to the yen ot 
highway builders to turn Washington into concrete.” 

North Cleveland Park happily contains some of Washington’s finest instity. 
tions of public benefit, nestling in a quiet and unusually beautiful residentig, | ] 
area. Traffic routes and systems offered in the M.T.S.R. could hardly be more | em. 
damaging to the future of this area, its homes, institutions, schools, and par! 
since the routes suggested would require destruction of these assets in nearly 
every foot of the way, either through wholesale condemnation of private prop. (a 
erty and the misuse of considerable public areas, or by the inevitable deteriora. | 1980 
tion of such values and conveniences which, with few exceptions, has accom. | U 
plished the invasion of the monster highway. 

What we would suggest, in essential terms, is the abandonment of plang ty too | 
force on to the District of Columbia a transportation solution which appears t) | peret 
have as its main goal Federal financing qualifications and the accommodation — cente 
of interstate trucking, and instead will feature solutions carefully designed (c 
to meet both suburban and District needs. This could be, and should be — . 

(1) to base main reliance on rapid transit for the future handling of esti 
suburban commuters. to in 
(2) to solve the interstate truck and vehicular traffic requirements by, | milli 

route or routes around, not through, the heart of the city; any of these inter. ti 
state routes, too, could qualify for 90 percent financing. The cross-park route — 
therefore, is not necessary to obtain Federal help. ; 
3. than, having spared our beautiful central city the necessity of becoming 
forever committed to reliance principally on the automobile for commutation, 
and the interstate truck for financing the wrong solution, it seems to us that (a 
a program improving the design and capacity of the District’s existing | 
arterial avenues, and utilizing modern traffic engineering and electronic aids, peop. 
could prove an adequate and more satisfactory solution. tion ; 

For example, we have seen little lately of a proposal to rebuild Wisconsin | sibili 


Tl 


you 


Avenue into a model arterial boulevard, with the very best and latest in lighting | happ 
and traffic aids—a project so obviously desirable as to warrant universal support, | (b 
And perhaps it would be given such support, if our planners would devote some! .:° ’ 
effort to it that now seems attracted to the Cross-Park Truck Freeway, In| &¥& 


many communities, there is a commendable trend in planning to use arteria) | futur 
streets for the movement of traffic by the elimination of all possible causes of velop 
so-called “traffic friction,” or obstruction. Wisconsin Avenue has unique physi- trans 
cal qualifications for such a “model thoroughfare” experiment, and we would 


recommend that this project be revived and studied. Such would not need to withe 
result in destruction of any values. It could be made to enhance and beautify (c) 
and an existing, historic avenue. Park 


We respectfully submit our earnest appeal to this important committee with (d) 
the hope that the proposal to force a huge interstate concrete freeway through How 
our very homes will not be allowed, and that the other solutions which surely must 
exist, will be sought and found to save us from this disaster. The suggestions | !0WN 


we have herein offered are intended to illustrate that alternatives do exist. cars | 
Sincerely yours, have 

C. J. HEmng streng 

The CuHarrmMan. Our next witness is Mr. John R. Immer. not de 


We are very happy to have you here, Mr. Immer. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. IMMER, VICE PRESIDENT, DUPONT CIRCLE 
CITIZENS ASSOCIATION The 


Mr. Immer. Mr. Chairman, my name is John R. Immer. Iamvie} (@) 
president of the DuPont Circle Citizens Association. At our regular} ‘ated. 
meeting of the association on November 2, 1959, the following report 1) 
was accepted, and I was authorized by unanimous vote to present it | portat 
this committee as representing the views of the association. PAG 

The Cuarmrman. May I interrupt to say I am happy to have youdo| Ideal 
that. I see the statement is somewhat long. It will be incorporated | ‘enter 
in full in the record. I wonder if you just wouldn’t highlight it. { ‘enter 

Mr. In™er. Yes, sir. | wise h 
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The CuairMAN. I see a lot of preliminaries and so forth. Maybe 
you could just pinpoint the main part of the recommendations. 
“ Mr. Immer. Yes, sir. The Washington, D.C., metropolitan prob- 


Jem. 
1. INCREASED POPULATION AND TRAFFIC 


(2) The estimate of 3 million people in the metropolitan area in 
1980 seems reasonable. ; | 

(b) The employment estimate of the downtown area for 1980 is far 
too low. The predicted increase of 12 percent (compared with 57 
percent increase in outlying areas) indicates a further decay of the 
center of the city, which is what we are trying to prevent. 

(c) The traffic volume in 1980 is more likely to be greater than 
estimated. If the 12 percent in downtown employment is expected 
to increase traffic volume to 6.1 million trips per day (compared to 3.1 
million in 1955) what will happen to downtown traflic if the 12-percent 
estimate for downtown employment turns out to be 24 percent ! 


2. ABSORBING TRAFFIC IN THE DOWNTOWN AREA 


(a) The capability of the downtown area to absorb cars, buses, and 
people must be considered in the development of the area’s transporta- 
tion system. This has not been done. Does anyone have the respon- 
sibility for traffic flow downtown? Do they realize then what will 
happen when you dump all this into the central area? 

(6) How can you have a valid plan when no consideration has been 
given to traffic flow, parking facilities, or even the general plan of our 
future downtown area? We are just now starting on the task of de- 
veloping plans for this area. Yet, this is the heart of our entire 
transportation system. How can you design a transportation system 
without a center? 

(c) Parking needs are to increase from 96,000 to 115,000 spaces. 
Parking needs must be considered as part of downtown development. 

(d) Cars may be banned from downtown streets during rush hours. 
How is this going to affect the two largest trade items for the down- 
town area, i.e., Shoppers and tourists? The effects of such a ban on 
cars have not been realized by the downtown merchants or you would 
have had strenuous protests from them against this idea. We must 


strengthen the downtown area as an economic asset to the District, 
not destroy it. 


3. THE NATURE OF THE TRANSIT PROBLEM 


There are certain aspects of the transit problem that must be con- 
sidered. 


{a) Increased population and increased traffic demands are indi- 
cated. 

(6) The peak traffic determines the required capacity of the trans- 
portation system. 

(c) Local traffic must be separated from fast suburban traffic. 
Ideally — living beyond the District should be able to get to the 
center of the city nonstop. If a man can get from Wheaton to city 
center in 20 minutes by fast transit he will leave his car at home, other- 
wise he will drive in. Either this fact has been ignored or it was not 

48375—60—_56 
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considered possible with the equipment proposed. This is a serioys 
defect that must be removed before we can accept a specific rail system 
(d) The downtown area must be integrated into the transportation 
system. 
(e) There must be a corporation or a body capable of evaluatiy 
proposals and of making other studies as needed. s 


D: SYSTEM RECOMMENDED BY MASS TRANSPORTATION REPORT, 1959 


(a) The expanded highway proposal of 70 miles at a cost of $5 
million should be deferred. ‘This would not affect the 178 mil 
already planned at a cost of $1.3 billion. It is more important to py 
available funds into a mass transit system first. 

(b) Increased use of buses. By 1980, 2,500 buses would enter the 
central section during peak hours compared to 1,000 buses today 
(This is based on only a 12-percent increase in downtown employ. 
ment.) The figure is far too low. Restricted movement of cars woulj 
also increase this figure. One of the objectives in planning the mag 
transit system should be to reduce this requirement. 

(c) Masstransit system : 

(1) Some type of mass transit is required. 

(2) The specific system proposed is too expensive and has many 
objectionable features. Nothing is said of the effects of electrified 
rail surface lines in residential areas, of the need for high fences to 
protect children, of the cross streets that must be dead ended, or of 
the overpasses that must be constructed to permit cross traffic. No 
system is an unmixed blessing, but the negative aspects of the plan 
proposed have not been included in the study. 

(3) Underground facilities may be required in the downtom 
areas. As this is expensive construction it should be kept to a mini- 
mum and must be planned as part of the downtown development. 

(4) Weare being asked to buy a system that would cost a minimum 
of $475 million (based on 1958 costs) plus line extension, plus over- 
passes, plus higher operating costs. All of this will guarantee a 
deficit of at least $16.1 million per year. Much more study is needed 
before we can accept a package like that. 

Earlier today someone spoke in horrified tones of the New York 
City system having a deficit of $1 million for the past year. We ar 
asked to accept a system which would have a guaranteed deficit of $16 
million per year. Obviously more thought and planning must k 
given before we can accept a system like that. 


5. RECOMMENDED FINANCING 


(a) Private capital should be encouraged to finance the mass transi 
system. Public funds should be considered only if private proposal 


are clearly impractical or not in the best interests of the area. Ther| 


should be a strong burden of proof required, however. 

(6) Subways should be financed by the District of Columbia ani 
the Federal Government and tied into the redevelopment of the dow: 
town business area. 

(c) Terminal points outside the District should be developed and 
financed by the local governments concerned. 
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(d) Allocate immediately $200,000 of accumulated parking funds 
for study of downtown traffic flow and parking. This study would 
complement the board of trade’s downtown development project. 


6. ORGANIZATION 


(a) A capable corporation is needed immediately to evaluate pro- 
yey make additional studies and prepare legislative proposals to 
carry out the program. if mall ; ; 

(b) Jurisdiction should be limited to the District as an interim 
measure. It would cooperate with adjacent government authorities 
and coordinate the interests of all District and Federal agencies in 
respect to metropolitan transportation. : 

ing limited to the District, such a corporation could be set up 
quickly and without complications. Later its scope could be expanded 
or it could be absorbed by a permanent body. 

(c) A sy Seng body is needed now. 

If I may have just about 2 minutes, to present this other statement 
which represents my own personal comments and my professional 
opinions as a property owner and president of Work Saving Interna- 
tional, Management Consultants. 

The mass transit report contains data and materials which will 
be very valuable in developing a specific sa Ba plan. It has 
very serious defects and omissions which must be given further study. 

It tries to combine local and suburban traffic in the same system. 
This will not induce suburbanites to leave their cars at home, and 
this to my thinking is pe of the crux of our whole problem. 

The system proposed was developed by technical engineers, and 
the requirements of city planning and the esthetic demands of the 
Capital area have not been considered. The entire proposal has been 
constructed without consideration of what the relationships of the 
system would be with the downtown center of the future. 

We do not even know at this time what kind of a center we will 
have. 

The traffic lines proposed are based upon widely diffused and scatter 
rider pickup points. This pattern is diametrically opposed to the mass 
transit system recommended. A concentrated rider pickup pattern 
isrequired for such a system. 

It is possible to obtain such a pattern. In fact, routes already tested 
by the National Capital Planning Commission has shown this pattern, 
but these routes have not been included in this report. 

The greatest need is for an organization that can do something now. 
In order to do this, I propose the following: 

A Federal corporation with powers limited to the District as an 
interim measure but with adequate funds to make studies and surveys 
and to develop basic engineering data that will be required. 

At a minimum it should have a budget of a minimum of a million 
dollars a year for this purpose alone. It would not have the powers 
suggested for National Capital Transportation Authority. We are 
not ready yet for such an organization. 

The proposed corporation could be in existence for 6 months or 
more before the more complete body could be authorized and ratified 
by the areas concerned. 
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In this way planning time would not be lost. 

Vastly increased budgets for all planning agencies and other goverp. 
mental bodies having “responsibilities relative to District planni 
such as the Fine Arts Commission and the National C apital P lanning 
Commission. 

An individual appointed by the President responsible directly to 
him and to the Joint Committee on District Affairs, who would have 
an understanding of the system as a whole, the requirements of its 
integration into the future pattern of a city, and an appreciation of 
city “pl: inning, and perh: Ups a bit of a vision of what kind of a capital 
¢ sity we can expect to have in 1980, 

He would pull together any loose ends, and would be responsible for 
the esthetic as spects of the system. 

We need at this time some city planning; not just a transportation 
system. What we are proposing to do will havea greater impact on the 
future appearance of the Capital City than the plans of Haussman 
had on Paris over a century ago. At least he knew what the final pat- 
tern would be. 

At this point I do not think that anyone knows what will come out of 
this network of roads and subways proposed for Washington. We are 
floundering in our planning for the Capital City. The. limitation of 
these hearings to matters of organization and finance is proof that this 
committee is considering foremost the problem of providing a com- 
petent and workable organization. 

There are of course the technical aspects of the transportation sys- 
tem and the problems therein are formidable. 

There is still a greater requirement: That the city and the metro- 
eee area surrounding it be worthy of its position in 1980 as the 

Capital of the United States and as the symbol of the citadel of 
democracy. This and nothing less is the full scope of the problem 
which faces this committee. 

ExuisBit 72 
Work SAVING INTERNATIONAL, 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS, 
Washington, D.C., November 18, 1959. 

Re: Metropolitan transportation. 

Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Senate Office 

Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I would like to submit for consideration by your committee the 
enclosed comments on potential use of monorail and the integration of the 
downtown area into a metropolitan transportation system. 

Several witnesses pointed out the need for planning the circulation of traffic 
in the downtown area, the need for parking studies in this area, and the need 
for a plan which will permit the rejuvenation of this area. 

Monorail systems are being blythely dismissed by members of National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission although they have had no engineering studies upon 
which to base these criticisms. This is not the type of objective leadership we 
have a right to expect at this time. 

Quite frankly, I cannot at this time say that monorail is the answer to any 
part of our problem. I say that it has elements that should be thoroughly con- 
sidered before it is completely rejected. More study needs to be given to it. 

All of this points up the basic need for an organization which can give proper 
attention to these technical and nontechnical aspects of the metropolitan prob- 
lem of which transportation is a very important part. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. IMMER. 
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MONORAILS AND DOWNTOWN WASHINGTON 


To some people the term “monorail” is contaminated because O. Roy Chalk 
proposed it. Mr. Chalk has no monopoly on monorail systems nor are his pro- 

sals or usefulness to District transit limited to monorail. 

The monorail may not be the answer to our transit problem but if it has any 
possibilities at all it should be examined thoroughly before we spend $500 million 
we do not have on a conventional rail system. This is no time for a closed mind, 
especially by those people who should be developing ideas not disparaging them. 

The Mass Transit Report proposes a 33-mile system to cost $475 million (S15 
million a mile). Mr. Chalk proposes a 116-mile system to cost $250 million ($2 
million a mile). If he can support this proposal with proper engineering studies 
with adequate data to permit sound evaluation his proposal must be given serious 
consideration. 

General Welling has pointed out that the main problem is to move suburbanites 
into the city center. This must be done by a system that does not compete for 
space on the highways and streets of the District. The system must provide 
nonstop express service if it is to be successful in inducing suburbanites to leave 
their cars in the suburbs. The question is: How to accomplish this at the 
jowest cost? If the monorail can provide adequate capacity at one-half or one- 
fourth the cost of a combined surface rail-subway system it merits consideration 


IS MONORAIL PRACTICAL? 


Is the idea of a monorail practical? Has it been proven? Has it been used 
pefore? We must be careful not to do anything that has not been done before. 

Last summer I rode on the overhead monorail which has served Wupertal, 
Germany, for nearly 60 years. During that time it has carried over 800 million 
passengers without a single fatality. No other transit system can make that 
claim. It serves a highly congested area without interference to surface move 
ment. It was financed and built by a municipal owned corporation whose bonds 
have long since been paid off. It has been completely successful as a financial 
venture and as a transit system serving a congested downtown area. 

The very successful Wupertal installation was designed by German engineers 
60 years ago. Surely American engineers have the imagination and ability to 
design a system that will meet the esthetic requirements of Washington, D.C., 
today, Will they have any opportunity to do so? 


WHY CONSIDER MONORAIL? 


The Mass Transit Report while recommending a rapid transit system carefully 
points out that the expected traffic is not great enough to support a subway- 
surface rail system and predicts a minimum operating deficit of $16.1 million 
per year. Monorail can provide a rapid rail service at a cost commensurate to 
the available traffic. 

The cost of building and operating any transport or conveying system has a 
certain relationship to the ratio of weight transported. Lighter weight equipment 
is cheaper to operate than heavier weight equipment. If a monorail car (as 
proposed by Lockheed) weighs only 13 tons and carries 50 passengers and a 
subway car weight 50 tons and carries 100 passengers—tightly jammed to- 
gether—there is a 2-to-1 advantage for the monorail system. 

A structure is required for monorail but this may still cost less than the cost 
of constructing and maintaining surface rails and the required roadbed for high- 
speed heavy transit use. The surface system stops all cross traffic except where 
overpasses are constructed. Heavy fences must be provided to keep children 
off of electric tracks. The monorail does not interfare with surface transport 
or movement. 


DOWNTOWN CENTER 


How would the two transportation systems fit into the downtown center? 
Nobody knows. In fact, nobody has given much thought to this part of the 
problem. One thing is certain. The downtown center must be designed to pro- 
vide fast and efficient circulation of people, cars, buses, and transit units. 
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THE DOWNTOWN PROBLEM 


The deterioration of the downtown area is due to loss of trade and inefficient 
land use. Stagnation of ideas and enterprise have made it a loser in the com. 
petition with new suburban shopping centers. 

In any city the downtown area is the source of a substantial part of local tay 
revenues especially those derived from real estate valuations. With so much lang 
lost to the Federal Government this problem is even more acute for the District, 
Buildings torn down to make way for more parking lots represent more lost taxes, 


SOLUTION TO THE DOWNTOWN PROBLEM 


The downtown area must be redesigned as a single economic unit which wij] 
aes shoppers and tourists. It must provide rapid circulation of people and 
vehicles. 

Superblocks must replace the hodgepodge of ancient structures now filling the 
downtown area. Each block will be composed of a center serve-yourself parking 
structure surrounded by stores and offices facing the streets. Each property 
owner could build his own building but its design would conform to the block 
complex or pattern. 

The principal task will be to increase the value of the second and third floor 
areas for shopping and stores. This can be accomplished by planning downtown 
monorail stations on the third floor level. These would be in the center of the 
Pee and the supporting monorails would be visible only where they cross the 
street. 

Shopping arcades would face the third-floor monorail stations. Escalators 
would connect to the streets and to the bus loading areas on the depressed north- 
south throughways. In time, moving belts at the third floor level might provide 
rapid movement for pedestrians throughout the entire downtown area. 


FINANCING 


The financing of downtown rapid transit and of the entire downtown area must 
be considered at one time and as a part of the same problem. The following 
arrangement is suggested : 

1. Master plan by a Federal corporation with assist from local governments, 
planning agencies, and private groups. 

2. Streets and shopping malls by District Government with assist from Federal 
Government. 

3. Parking ramps in the center of each block financed by parking funds. They 
could be operated by private operators or by the city. 

4. Downtown monorail stations by District with assist from Federal Govern- 
ment. Stations could be leased to transit operator. Shopping arcades would 
provide further revenue. 

5. New superblocks financed and constructed by private capital. 

6. Monorail financed by private capital either raised by present transit operator 
or by Federal corporation established for that purpose. Federal Government 
might supply matching funds. 


REJUVENATED DOWNTOWN 


The first practical result would be a vastly increased tax base for downtown 
commercial property. This would help the District financially. The downtown 
shopping complex should be such as to excite worldwide admiration. More 
tourists would be attracted to the Nation’s Capital and there would be adequate 
parking space for their cars. Retail sales in the area would increase greatly. 
There would be more incentive for people to bring their families downtown for 
shopping. 

THE ALTERNATIVE 


The alternative to the above proposal is a mass transit system that caters to 
the daytime wage earner, discourages the use of cars downtown by shoppers and 
tourists and ignores the problem of increasing downtown property values. The 
economic health of the downtown center is vital to the welfare and financial 
well-being of the District. Its position in the center of the metropolitan area 
makes it vital as the heart of the areas transportation system and as the home 
of the Federal Government. 
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Figure 73 
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Downtown monorail stations should be located in the center of a block. Shop- 
ping arcades on both sides would provide store space. Other blocks would have 
parking garage in the central area. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT S. MARVIN, PRESIDENT, MONTGOMERy 
COUNTY CIVIC FEDERATION 


Mr. Marvin. I am appearing as president of the Montgomery 
County Civic Federation, Mr. Chairman. This is an organization jj 
Montgomery County consisting of about 90 organized neighborhood 
associations throughout the county. We do not wish to read to yo 
our statement, which you have in front of you, but rather to tel] you 
very briefly about some of the background thinking that went int 
this. 

The Cuarrman. Would you identify the gentleman with you 4 | 
well ? 
Mr. Marvin. The gentleman with me I was going to identify late 

and ask him to speak in detail. ‘ 

He is Julius V. Hoke, our first vice president and president of the 
special committee. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. When you say you would haye 
him speak in some detail, you are using that within rather confined 
limits. 

Mr. Marvin. I think we can keep this very brief; yes, sir. 

Could I ask your indulgence for just a moment though and tel] 
you how very much our federation, all the delegates, and particu. 
larly our committee chairman have appreciated the reports which this 
committee has put out over the period of the last couple of years, 

It is my personal belief that these documents, both your hearings 
and the very excellent summaries which have been prepared by your 
staff on the subjects of water supply, sewage disposal, transportation, 
and more recently the organization of metropolitan area governments, | 
are going to be basic documents for the studies you referred to con- 
stantly for a number of years as we try to develop solutions as to all 
these problems. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


MonTGoMERY CouNTy CrIvic FEDERATION COMMITTEE REPORT ON THE Mass 
TRANSPORTATION SURVEY REporRT: 1959 


INTRODUCTION 


This report presents the observations and recommendations of the special 
federation committee appointed to consider the Mass Transportation Survey 
Report. We consider the details of the transportation plan of secondary in- 
portance to Montgomery County (and to the entire region) at the present time, 
since an administrative organization for the region must be established before 
any regional transportation plan can be undertaken. The general character 
of the plan is important, however, becuse it serves to define the kind of organiza 
tion which will be necessary to effect a solution to the metropolitan transporta- 
tion problem. 

OBSERVATIONS 


The “Mass Transportation Survey Report: 1959” and the supporting cor 
sultants’ studies represent a significant and important analysis of the regional 
transportation problem, particularly as it is perceived in Montgomery County, | 
Md. They demonstrate the order of magnitude of the problem and the need 
for a comprehensive solution on a regional basis. 

To meet the problem, every effort should be made to provide—and encourage 
the use of—rapid transit in the regional area. 

Highways, express buses, and rail rapid transit all appear to be necessary it 
the ultimate solution. However, the possibilities for greater reliance upon rapil | 
transit deserve more study based upon need and cost (as well as convenience) 
than they have received thus far. ' 
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While the detail of the transportation plan recommended in the survey report 
jscommendable as a point of departure, it is recognized that the construction of 
the ultimate mass transportation facilities will occur over the next 10 to 20 
years, during which time the regional development may depart from the best 
1959 estimates. It seems unnecessary, therefore, and in some respects it would 
pe undesirably premature, to adopt at this time the engineering details pre- 
sented in the transportation plan. 

The most desirable permanent organization to plan and manage regional 
transportation appears to be the proposed interstate proprietary agency, because 
it will provide the maximum in local responsibility and control, while at the 
same time permitting the essential centralized coordination. 

The proposed Federal corporation is necessary as an interim operating or- 
ganization. It may require non-Federal public funds from Maryland or Mont- 
gomery County (or both), depending upon the extent and form of the Federal 
contribution, the rate of construction, and the rapidity with which the Federal 
corporation can be supplanted by the proposed permanent proprietary agency. 

The magnitude of the financing for the ultimate transportation system is such 
that imagination and innovation will be necessary in developing adequate sources 
of revenue. The survey report does not necessarily identify all of the poten- 
tial methods of supporting the proprietary agency, nor does it answer all of 
the intricate political, economic, and fiscal problems that must be resolved. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


Congress should promptly approve Senate Joint Resolution 135, granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the States of Virginia and Maryland and 
the District of Columbia to enter into a compact related to the regulation of 
mass transit in the Washington metropolitan area. 

Congress should promptly enact legislation to create a temporary Federal 
corporation in order to assure an early start on a regional solution of the trans- 
portation problem. 

The modus operandi specified for the Federal corporation should include ad- 
ministrative devices which will insure consideration of the established plans 
of Montgomery County (as well as the other affected jurisdictions), particularly 
on the subjects of highways, land use, and financing. 

The Federal corporation should be empowered and directed to exercise es- 
sentially those functions enumerated in the recommendations adopted October 19, 
1959, by the Interfederation Council of the Greater Washington Metropolitan 
Area. 

This report was adopted and endorsed by unanimous vote of the delegates 
at the regular meeting of the Montgomery County Civic Federation on November 
9, 1959, as an expression of a Montgomery County viewpoint on the metropolitan 
transportation problem. 

HAt C. FARRELL, 
Recording Secretary. 
Rosert 8. MARVIN, 


President. 
APPENDIX 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE, J. U. HOKE, CHAIRMAN——PRELIMINARY INFORMATION 
REPORT ON THE MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY, OCTOBER 12, 1959 


The National Capital Planning Act of 1952 enabled the National Capital 
Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council to 
prepare a report (in 1952) which presented a limited plan for transportation in 
the region, and, almost of equal importance, concluded that much more de- 
tailed information was needed before an adequate mass transportation plan 
could be developed. 

In March of 1954, the General Assemblies of Maryland and Virginia and 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia cooperatively organized the joint 
commission to study passenger carrier facilities and services in the Washington 
metropolitan area, particularly with respect to regulation. They unanimously 
agreed to recommend the formation of a tripartite compact, through which there 
would be established an Area Transit Commission. This proposed authority to 
fix rates and routes in the Washington metropolitan area. Virginia was the 
first to approve the compact. It was approved by Maryland this year. A reso- 


ution to provide congressional approval has been introduced (S.J. Res. 135, 
86th Cong.). 
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In April 1955, the Washington regional mass transportation survey was autp. 
orized by Congress. The survey was jointly directed by the National Capita 
Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council, 4 
total of $460,000 of Federal funds has been appropriated directly for this survey, 
In July of this year the final survey report was submitted to the President, 

In 1957, Congress recognized the need for an even more comprehensive study 
of Washington metropolitan problems, and consequently created the Joint 
Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems under the chairmanship of 
Senator Alan Bible of Nevada. Last year the committee held hearings on (a) 
water supply problems, (0b) transportation problems, and (c) economic develop. 
ment. Their attention has also been directed to sewage disposal, water pollu. 
tion, land use, metropolitan government, metropolitan growth, planning, ang 
statistical programs. 

The Bible committee will conduct additional hearings on the Mass Trang 
portation Survey Report during the week of November 9 of this year, and wij 
excise the initiative in introducing such congressional legislation as it may cop. 
clude to be necessary and practical to accomplish at least the initial develop. 
ment of a mass transportation system. 

The survey report applies to the entire National Capital region, which jp. 
eludes Loudon and Prince William Counties in Virginia in addition to the Wasp. 
ington standard metropolitan area as defined by the Bureau of the Censgps, 
This includes the District, Falls Church and Alexandria, and Montgomery, 
Prince Georges, Arlington, and Fairfax Counties. The entire region covers 
775 square miles. The recommendations of the survey report apply to 1980—2 
years hence. 

Before any kind of a specific plan could be advanced by the survey report, it 
was first necessary to estimate the magnitude and directions of the antici. 
pated daily population movements to be accommodated. Separate studies were 
contracted to arrive at these estimates. 

The first step in the development of these estimates was the preparation, be 
ginning in 1955, of the “‘Economic Base Study” by the Council for Economic and 
Industry Research, Inc. (Washington, D.C.). This was based upon a number of 
assumptions, such as— 

(a) Continuation of the cold war, but no conflict of any kind; 
(bv) Rising defense expenditures ; 
(c) Continued national economic growth through 1980; and 


(d) Regional economic development will not be affected or hindered by | 


zoning. 

The “Economic Base Study” consisted of, first, an analysis of employment and 
industrialization, and secondly, a demographic analysis. Combining the re 
sults of these two analyses, CEIR concluded that “the 1980 population could 
easily be as high as 3.4 million.” 

Although an occasional error could be cited, the “Economic Base Study” pro 
vided reasonable population estimates, sufficiently accurate to permit the de 
velopment of a long-range transportation plan. 

On the basis of these data, a general development plan was undertaken in 
1955 for the Mass Transportation Survey by John T. Howard, of Adams, Hovw- 
ard & Greeley, city planning consultants. This report devotes 21 pages toa 
statement of concepts and a repetition of the basic studies, and 13 pages to what 
it refers to as “‘the general development plan.” The plan is obscure, if not 
invisible. The committee was disappointed to discover that, unfortunately, this 
report was not of any particular help. 

In April 1956, the National Capital Planning Commission and the Regional 
Council let a contract with Wilbur Smith & Associates of New Haven to prepare 
the traffic engineering study. The consultant was required to survey and 
analyze existing travel, and to project traffic volumes and potentials annually 
for the years 1965 through 1980. The principal sources of information used 
were the 1948 and 1955 “origin and destination” surveys. From these data the 
1980 trip projections were derived. Then, “on the basis of assumptions which 
were developed by the project director and his advisers and approved by the 
steering committee,’ the traffic distribution was estimated for each of three 
systems. 

The first system postulated was an auto-dominant one, consisting of an et 
tensive network of depressed freeways terminating at the inner loop freeway, 
parkways, and arterial streets, together with large-scale downtown parking 
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facilities. Public transportation consisted of a bus system similar to the one 
now in use, sharing the streets and freeways with other automotive traffic. 

The second hypothesis was the express bus-dominant system consisting of a 
freeway system very similiar to that of the auto-dominant system except requir- 
ing fewer lanes. Freeways would contain separate lanes for use of 11 express bus 
routes. Inside the inner loop freeway, buses would use the surface streets. Re- 
yisions of the present traffic pattern would be required to speed rapid transit 


buses. Eyes : : a fae 

The third hypothesis was the rail-dominant system consisting of a freeway 
system identical to that of the bus-dominant system and nine rail rapid transit 
lines utilizing, in most cases, a median strip in the suburban freeway and then 
going below ground in the congested areas of the District of Columbia. 

The combination system recommended in the survey report consists of a free- 
way system identical to that of the bus-dominated system, with a system of eight 
express bus routes and four rail rapid transit lanes. The rail lines are subsurface 
in the congested parts of the District of Columbia and cross in the center of the 
city in such a way as to serve the greatest number of public buildings. Rail lines 
are proposed when the travel density makes it economically feasible to switch 
from bus to rail. E ; 

All the types of systems presented in the survey were based on the assumption 
that crosstown traffic will be served by local buses and autos, and that most 
transit passengers will travel by local buses and autos to the express routes and 
then to downtown. Due to the diverse origin and destinations of most crosstown 
travel, it was not deemed economically feasible to provide rapid transit service 
for this type of passenger. Parking areas would be provided at the major stops 
in the fringe areas. Downtown traffic would travel in local buses except as rail 
rapid transit would serve that area also. 

The major assumption, upon which the entire survey report was based, is that 
the central core will remain the dominate employment and commercial center 
to and from which people will need to travel. Should this not be correct, the 
entire survey is invalid. 

It will be necessary to improve the major streets to handle local traffic. The 
cost of these improvements is not included in the survey report. 

Your committee recognized the “Traffic Engineering Study” as a thorough 
analysis of available data, and within the limitations of its assumptions, a rea- 
sonable prediction of the 1980 traffic potentials. 

These are the three studies which were conducted to define the magnitude of 
the traffic in 1980. 

The next logical step was to develop some specific details of the physical facili- 
ties which would be needed to accommodate the estimated 1980 traffic. Conse- 
quently, in March 1957, a contract was awarded to DeLeuw, Cather, & Co., con- 
sulting engineers in Chicago, for the preparation of the civil engineering report. 
This report uses the traffic estimates and develops general engineering plans 
and cost estimates. Its purpose is “to ascertain the relative economic validity 
of the several basic methods for moving masses of people” and “to permit a de- 
termination of the most desirable and practicable means.” 

The report recommends a system “composed of a network of freeways, together 
with a rather extensive system of rail rapid transit and express bus facilities.” 
Subways will be necessary. 

The necessary number of freeway lanes in downtown Washington for an 
auto-dominant system is not practical. The difficulty in providing sufficient ex- 
press lanes precludes the bus-dominant plan. The rail-dominant plan proved to 
be unreasonably expensive. 

The following costs have been developed for the recommended system: 
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The committee agreed that a “balanced” system, consisting of highways, buses, 
and rails, was a reasonable proposal. It noted, however, that the subject of 
estimated costs was treated rather cursorily, from the viewpoint of the engineer 
rather than the economist. Additional space could have been devoted to utility 
relocation costs, possible increases in the costs of labor and materials, and the 
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cost of capital. Likewise, more attention is deserved by the subjects of “Transit 
revenues” and “Transit operating and maintenance expenses.” Montgome 
County’s share of the estimated costs is not indicated clearly. However, these 
are not serious criticisms at the present time. 

In the spring of 1956, Burton H. Sexton, a Washington traffic consultant, wag 
engaged to prepare a “Commuter service report.” He interviewed Passengers 
and his report describes theif travel on 3 days in June 1956. Unfortunately, py. 
concludes that ““Trends in future commuter riding could not be predicted because 
of the lack of comparative data.” Your committee could not find any significant 
contribution in this report to the validity of the 1980 forecast. 

The Commission and the council, realizing that any ultimate system would 
operate in the three principal political jurisdictions, also recognized the com- 
plex problem of transit regulations, and therefore, in September 1955, they con. 
tracted with Jerome M. Alper, a Washington attorney, to prepare the “Transit 
Regulation Report.” 

“The conclusion drawn in this report is that simplification and integration of 
both regulation and operations are necessary, and that these objectives can beg 
be attained by the centralization of regulation in a single agency. Centralizatioy 
at the Federal level through a Federal regulatory agency and centralization gt 
the State level through an interstate compact are both considered. The recop. 
mendation of the report is that the cooperation of the States through an inte, 
state compact is the preferable form of regulation.” 

Such a compact would create a transit district, a Washington Metropolitay 
Area Transit Commission (to regulate transit), and a Traffic and Highway Boar4 
(to do research and planning). 

This is a complex legal subject, and an exhaustive study of its implications by 
your committee was impossible. The committee does, however, endorse the gen. 
eral principle of area regulation and planning effected through the interstate 
compact. 

Finally, in October 1956, the Institute of Public Administration, in New York, 
was asked to submit a report on the organizational, managerial, and fiscal prob. 
lems. This is the well-known Gulick report, which the Commission didn’t haye 
enough funds to publish, but which the Bible committee did publish. 

The Gulick report first raises the question of how much should be spent for 
transportation improvement. In the words of the author, “Are all these facilities 
needed?” He is quick to admit, however, that “There is no clear answer to this 
question.” 

The consultant arrives at what he describes as an inescapable conclusion. “If 
the residents and employees of the region want a large part of the highway 
network proposed by the transportation engineering consultants, and particularly 


if they want to follow even roughly the construction schedule recommended by © 


the engineering consultants, they will have to put up a good share of the cost 
themselves.” He then proceeds to recast the costs, mentioning price increases and 
fixed charges on investment. 

He then advances “two main possibilities” of financing, viz, (a) large grants 
from the Federal Government, and (6b) regionwide taxes or user charges, or 
both. 

Next, he treats the functions for which additional organization and authority 
are needed. These are decisionmaking, planning, transportation development, 
proprietary powers, regulation, motor vehicle control, and fund raising. While 
exercising these functions, the organization must also be characterized by flex- 
ibility, comprehensiveness, responsiveness, and feasibility. 

Finally, he considers three types of organization: (a@) Privately owned and 
operated mass transportation under regional regulatory commission, (b) an 
interstate compact proprietary agency, and (c) a Federal corporation. 

He recommends (a) $500 million in Federal funds through 1965, after which 
the Federal Government would be relieved of any further obligation; (0) 4 
final interstate compact organization with taxing power; and (c) a temporary 


Federal corporation which should undertake construction as soon as practicable | 


Your committee did not find this report as explosive as one may have inferred 
from certain press discussions. The committee agrees that transportation must 
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be approached on a regional basis, and especially endorses the idea of respon- 
siveness in any regional agency. 91: 

These are the seven principal studies conducted for the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council, and for the 
mass transportation survey. 

fhe final transportation plan was published July 1, 1959, as the Mass Trans 
portation Survey Report. Its summary is: 


RECOMMENDATIONS IN BRIEF 


“Steps should be taken at once to create an adequate transportation system 
for the National Capital region. This regional system should consist of— 

“1. A network of freeways on which people can travel quickly between any 
two parts of the region, even at the hours when traffic is heaviest. 

“9 A new kind of fast, comfortable public transit service between the 
suburbs and downtown Washington. This transit service will take two 
orms : 

, “(a) Modern express buses on eight of the routes that lead to downtown, 
traveling on freeways at high speeds and making a limited number of stops 
until they reach the downtown street system. 

(b) Modern rail transit service on four heavily traveled routes. The rail 
lines will be located in subways in the inner areas of the District of Columbia, 
and elsewhere will be in the median strips of freeways or on their own rights- 
f-way. 

. “3. "hetertal streets and highways extensively improved to carry auto- 
motive traffic not served by the freeways. 

“4. Expanded and improved local transit service on arterial and local 
streets, to carry passengers not served by the new bus and rail routes. 

“The recommended transportation system will meet the needs of the region 
when the region’s population has reached 3 million. This is the population pro- 
jected for 1980 by this survey. 

“The cost of building and equipping the recommended new transportation 
facilities is estimated at approximately $2.5 billion. Express bus and rail facil- 
ities will account for about $565 million of this total. A large part of these 
facilities should be built within the next 10 years to accommodate fast-growing 
traffic volumes. 

“Many of the recommended highways are already planned by the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and the Federal Government, and will be built 
in the course of their continuing construction work, but new sources of revenue 
will be necessary to finance much of the highway work. Part of the construction 
costs of the new express transit system can be paid for by transit fares, but 
the remainder of these costs, too, will call for new financial resources. Some of 
the additional funds needed to create the regional transportation system could 
be raised by regional taxes or charges on the users of regional transportation 
facilities, or both, and some should come from Federal contributions. 

“To bring the recommended system into being, the following organizational 
steps should be taken: 

“1. The interstate compact establishing an interstate agency to regulate 
transit in the Washington metropolitan area, already ratified by Virginia 
and Maryland, should be approved by the Congress so that immediate 
improvements can be made in transit service on a regionwide basis. 

“2. The Congress should at once create a temporary public corporation 
to complement the efforts of the regulatory agency. The corporation should 
be empowered to acquire rights-of-way and construct express transit facil- 
ities (acquisition and construction in Maryland and Virginia to be subject 
to approval of those States), to operate them or provide for their operation 
by private firms, to finance its operations from transit revenues and from 
Federal contributions, to review highway plans as they may affect transit 
facilities and consult with highway agencies upon those plans, and to assist 
the highway agencies in overcoming any deficit in funds. 
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“3. A second interstate compact should be negotiated and adopted as goon 
as possible, creating a new interstate agency to succeed both of the above 
organizations. It should have power to construct and own transit facilities 
to operate them or provide for their operation by private firms, to review 
and consult upon highway construction plans as they may affect transit 
facilities, to assist the highway agencies in overcoming any deficit in funds, 
and to regulate and coordinate any private firms engaged in transit Service 
This new agency should be empowered to obtain funds by borrowing anq by 
exercising limited taxing powers, as well as from transit fares. During the 


negotiation and adoption of such an interstate compact, which will be g | 


lengthy process, the first two agencies should make an immediate start at 
creating the recommended transportation system.” 
Specifically, the new facilities recommended for Montgomery County are— 
(1) Anexpress bus route to Cabin John; 
(2) Rail rapid transit line to Pooks Hill and Wheaton; and 
(3) Freeways to Kensington and Forest Grove. 


The principal statistics of interest to Montgomery County, presented in the | 


survey report, are reproduced in the accompaning table. 

In its approach to the plan, your committee made the following observations: 
First, this is an exceedingly complex subject. Not only is it difficult to arriye 
at acceptable forecasts of future metropolitan growth and thereby estimate 
the needs over the next 20 years, but it is equally difficult to predict the location 
and cost of improvements. 

Second, the facilities will take a long time to build. No one has proposed 
that any substantial proportion of the total physical facilities be constructeg 
in the next 1 or 2 or 3 years. Should the plan come to pass, its construction 
will be in progress during each of the next 20 years. 

Third, there is no proposal that Montgomery County, or any other jurisdiction, 
should now commit itself to these physical facilities or their estimated costs, 

For these reasons, your committee was not concerned with the accuracy of 
the detailed population estimates. Whether one prefers the estimate of 34 
million in the economic base study, or 3 million in the survey report, it follows 
in either case that expansion of transportation will be needed. 

Likewise, we do not think that the “Traffic Engineering Study” or the “Ciyjj 
Engineering Report” warrant any kind of comprehensive detailed study by your 
committee at this time. This is not the immediate focal point. There will be 
time to return to these matters in coming months and years. 

The committee emphasizes that we must not waste our time and energy ona 
premature debate about the accuracy of the assumption, the estimates of popv 
lation, the precise location of highways and other facilities, or the validity of 
the cost estimates. Instead, we must first agree that some kind of transit 
expansion will be needed in 1980, and that this will require a regional solution. 
The immediate task is then to describe the kind of organization that will be 


needed to undertake the planning, the construction, and the operation. The 


most important thing we can do this year is to express the Montgomery County 
viewpoint on the powers which are to be given, and the obligations which ar 
to be met, by this new organization. 


William A. Bartz Jerome J. Harris Darwin Stolzenbach 
Seymour S. Berlin I. M. Labovitz Julius U. Hoke, 
George W. Campbell Harold P. Morris Chairman. 


William H. Emmerich Fred Ordway 
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population, employment, property values, and personal incomes as estimated in 
the Mass Transportation Survey Report, 1955, 1965, and 1980 


_ sheiamiet 











1955 1965 1980 
eo as ry y > ee wary 
Washington metropolitan region as a whole ! 
population. - - - ----------------------------------------------------- 1, 858,000 | 2, 400, 000 3, 000, 000 
Federal employment....------.------.~----------------------------- 312, 000 334, 500 370, 000 
Commercial employment-.--.------------------------------------- 312, 650 384, 700 479, 535 
Industria! ST NNN 6 gocddconcnecnsdespessacasdunewengesaeceencs 94, 550 131, 250 181, 500 
Total employment... .------.---.--..------------+--------+-----.----- 816, 000 963, 000 1, 169, 000 
value of real property ? (millions) ..--.......-.....---_.-__- i ( \) oe ie $9, 393 
Estimated full value of taxable real property 3 (millions). .---_--- . OE ae a $20, 625 
Personal incomes Se SERRE © (IME cco ankccansaciccssecanwcaut DUET Bo ekssece $15, 174 
Montgomery County ‘ 

ae 55, 000 390, 000 560, 000 

Popa employment... Pea nacsadendnesadaeecnnensedacanaacsens 16, 000 26, 000 30, 000 
Commercial employment- ------....------------------------------- 29, 500 45, 550 69, 650 
Industrial employment- ---....---------.----- aptewesdpazeh dade ‘ 5, 450 10, 400 17, 800 
Total employment... ------.-.--------------- piping aca Gaines nat 66, 850 101, 000 141, 000 

Montgomery and Prince Georges Cownties together 

Population ‘-------------------------------------------------- ee 545, 000 835, 000 1, 155, 000 
Total employment #__----..---- saewesevsnacducaetenas Sdaecdticinaie 128, 300 201, 000 286, 000 
Assessed value of real property (millions)-.........---...- bates OO OS feos tczt $4, 355 
Estimated full value of taxable real property (millions) ......-.----- OO MOE iedcncdercans $8, 880 
Personal incomes of residents (millions) -.--..-..-.-------------- ae $1, 801 eee $6, 523 


—_———$————— — 





1“Region” comprises District of Columbia; Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland; 
the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church, and Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, and Prince William Counties 

Virginia. 
"; Figures are for the metropolitan area (that is, the “region” with Loudoun and Prince William Counties 
omitted), but the property values also omit the predominantly rural districts. 

Amount is for 1956. 

‘These figures, from pp. 16 and 18 of the report, differ slightly from those at p. 76, where the amounts 
for real property and personal incomes are given. 


[Extracts from Interfederation Council report] 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


1, That the Congress approve the interstate compact establishing an interstate 
agency to regulate transit in the Washington metropolitan area, thus bringing it 
into effect (since it has been ratified by both Virginia and Maryland). 

2. That the Congress create during the 2d session of the 86th Congress, as 
promptly as is consistent with full public discussion and congressional delibera- 
tion, a Federal corporation empowered to develop the plan for mass transporta- 
tion for the Nation’s Capital as a means to promote orderly growth and improve- 
ment of the region and to combat congestion and attendant evils. 

8. That the proposed Federal corporation be so constituted as to afford the 
maximum degree of responsiveness to local needs consistent with its role as a 
regional operating authority. 

4. That the proposed Federal corporation be conceived as an interim organi- 
zation charged with the primary responsibility for the manifold functions 
necessary to achieve continuing progress in the transportation system to serve 
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a growing regional community. Specifically, the corporation should be en. 
powered and directed— 

(a) To conduct continuing study of the region’s transportation problems, along 
the lines suggested herein (sec. II and IIT). 

(b) To conduct public hearings on the transportation plan as it evolves, ty 
receive views of citizens and unofficial bodies as well as the determinations of 
planning agencies and governing bodies of the jurisdictions concerned. 


(c) To adopt and announce publicly the Washington metropolitan region mass | 


transportation plan, in general outline, and to revise it at appropriate intervals. 
The plan presented by the mass transportation survey report Should be th 
basis for the hearings and technical study leading to promulgation of the (op. 
poration’s first official plan. The first, and subsequent plans, should be flexibjp 
guides to development, not rigid molds. They should be responsive to emergent 
needs as they become evident. 


(1) The Corporation should be directed specifically to seek out technologi. | 


cal innovations which can make a practical contribution to the mass trang. 
portation system. 


(2) The Corporation should be directed to give due consideration to inte | 


grating with the prospective regional system all or any part of the existing 
privately owned transportation systems where this may, upon appropriate 
investigation, prove to be technically and economically sound. 

(3) The Corporation’s plans should provide for additions to transport,. 
tion capacity on a gradual, balanced basis, taking into full account the 
effects of additions and extensions in the physical system on the extent 
and character of the region’s development in terms of population ang 
economy. 

(ad) To develop and carry on a continuing public information program op. 
cerning the magnitude of the mass transportation problem, facilities, and their 
utilization, interactions with other community objectives, and other facets of the 
total problem. 

(e) To operate mass transportation facilities or to provide for such operation 
by private firms. 

(f) To acquire rights-of-way for transit facilities, either in conjunction with 
or separate from the regional highway program, pursuant to a duly adopted 
mass transportation plan; and to construct such facilities. 


(g) To represent the public interest in the avoidance or reduction of conges- | 


tion by appearance as amicus curiae before public agencies responsible for zoning 
actions, public utilities regulation, Federal policy concerning dispersal or hours 
of work, and other decisions affecting traffic and land uses which are traffic 
generating. 

(h) To participate in technological and economic research, and to encourage 
and sponsor experimentation by operators of mass transportation, directed 
toward basic knowledge contributing to improved mass transportation. 

(i) To plan in detail for the permanent organization suitable to effective 
operation of the Washington metropolitan area regional mass transport system. 
The Corporation should be required to report to the Congress on or before 5 
years have elapsed, with specific proposals. 

(j) To develop, with the advice of State and local highway agencies, the 
regional highway program, including the location of major regional arteries; and 
to approve, insofar as the use of Federal funds is concerned, the design of 
highway construction projects and the integration of such projects into the 
regional highway program. 

(k) To control traffic flow over highway, rail, and other routes of the mass 
transportation system of the region, in the interest of control of congestion in 


or through any part of the region. To control parking for the same purpose. | 


(1) To levy user charges, subject to approval by the interstate regulatory 
body, as one element in control of congestion, and as a source of revenue for the 
operations of the Corporation. 


(m) To propose (annually) to the Congress specific capital improvements | 


needed to give effect to the adopted transportation plan, with the indicated total 
cost and Federal financial participation, on a 5-year, time-phased basis. 

Mr. Marvin. One of the most important problems it seems to me 1s 
this last one of the form of a metropolitan area governing body if we 
are to have such a formal government, or what sort of collaboration, 


effective collaboration, we may have between the various political | 


jurisdictions in the area. 
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This is a problem which is basic to the solution of the things which 
come up in this mass transportation business and the authority, the 
condemnation powers, taxing powers, and so on. 

I don’t know whether we are going to be able to get the final an- 
gwers to these questions until we have some better idea as to what we 
want in that regard. : ag 

I think one thing that we in the federation would say very definitely 
at this stage is that this problem and many of the other problems 
must be attacked on a regional basis, but that whatever regional au- 
thority is finally established, whether it be some overall governing 
authority or a more limited authority to handle transportation, water 
supply, or any of the other problems, it should be something which 
ig responsive to the will of the people in the area. ; 

The notion of a commission presidentially appointed is one which 
we view with strong misgivings, unless there are some very strong 
safeguards built into this, to make sure that it is responsive to the 
wishes of the people in the area. 

We think this 1s most important, and I stress it at this time because 
our rather brief prepared statement which you have before you is con- 
tained in this, but you might overlook it. 

I would like to emphasize this most strongly. We formed a special 
committee that was authorized by the federation last spring as soon 
as the report of the transit survey was available. 

I appointed a committee consisting of several of our committee 
chairmen, past presidents, and chaired by our first vice president, Mr. 
Julius Hoke. This group went through this study very thoroughly, 
including there not only the summary report but all of the six, I 
believe it was, background studies which were prepared for the sur- 
vey. They presented their summary of this to the federation at our 
meeting in October, and also their recommendations. 

We requested our delegates to go back to their own associations, 
discuss this with them, and come prepared to act on it at our meeting 
in October. 

They did, and at our meeting last Monday the recommendations you 
have before you were unanimously approved. This is a fairly general 
statement. I think it is an expression of community sentiment which 
we tried to obtain in the federation. We could not be more definite 
with this time available. I am sure that there are going to be many 
more definite points which we will want to comment on in the future, 
and we hope that we will have the opportunity to appear before this 
committee or some other group at a later date. 

Now, with your permission I would like to introduce Mr. Julius 
Hoke, who is the chairman of that special committee, to summarize for 
you our specific stand on this matter. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Marvin. 

We will be very happy to hear from you, Mr. Hoke. 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS HOKE, MONTGOMERY COUNTY CIVIC 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Hoxr. The Montgomery County Civic Federation is grateful 
for the opportunity to submit to your committee, for the record, the 
results of its study and action on the “Mass Transportation Survey 
Report, 1959.” 


48375—60 
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Our work is presented in three parts. The first of these is the 
committee report, adopted and endorsed unanimously by the federg. 
tion on November 9. 

The second is an excerpt from the action of the Interfederatioy 
Council of the Greater Washington Metropolitan Area, adopted by 
that organization on October 19. This is the fourth of the inter. 
federation “recommendations for action” (including all of the syb. 
pars. (a) through (m)) which is referenced in the Montgomery 
County Civic Federation report. 

The third part of our work consists of the preliminary information 
report submitted to the federation on October 12. The information 
report was prepared by the transportation committee independently 
and without reference to the concurrent stury of the Interfederation 
Council. The subsequent report to the federation is also an inde. 
pendent viewpoint, although we found it possible to adopt 
substantially the language used in the interfederation’s fourth 
recommendation. 

In citing these facts, I do not intend to imply that there is any 
divergence of opinion, but rather, to emphasize that our studies in 
Montgomery County were independent, and yet the conclusions are in 
general agreement. 

By a separate action the Montgomery County Civic Federation 
endorsed the resolution and report on the Mass Transportation Sur- 
vey adopted by the Interfederation Council of the Greater Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area, in the preparation of which our delegates 
participated. 

We have attempted to make our statements brief and precise. We 
believe therefore that you will find them deserving of your attention, 

You will see in our information report that we were disappointed 
in the general development plan prepared for the survey report. This 
is an important observation because there should be a comprehensive 
land use plan for the entire metropolitan area before we can have 
complete confidence in any specific transportation plan. 

While we do not suggest that the proposed transportation agency 
should engage in the preparation of land use plans, we do believe that 
a thorough land use plan will be essential in the effective operation of 
the proposed agency. 

We support Senate Joint Resolution 135, and we favor the creation 
of a temporary Federal corporation. However, the point which 
stimulated the greatest discussion in committee and on the floor of the 
Federation was the essentiality of recognizing the established plans 
of Montgomery County. 

We agree completely that a regional organization or agency such 
as the Federal corporation, is indispensable if we are to attain an 
effective and satisfactory solution of the transportation problem. 

But at the same time this regional agency must be required 


preferably in the enabling legislation, to give thorough consideration | 


to the effect of its decisions on each of the local jurisdictions. 
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In a sense this is an intermediate position, for while we ask for a 
reasonable degree of accountability, we do not believe that a Federal 
corporation must be required to obtain concurrence for every minor 
decision. 

Our committee has obtained copies of your staff report on a National 
Capital Transportation Authority, but we have not had an oppor- 
tunity to consider it, nor to recommend any action to the federation. 

Consequently we are not prepared to comment on this report today, 
but we hope to participate in discussions of such specific proposals 
in the future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, I want to commend you. I was following your state- 
ment sent up tous here. It is very effective and a businesslike federa- 
tion and I think you are to be commended in going into this problem. 

It is this type of interest that we are trying to elicit and stimulate 
as we continue these hearings this week and I think you are to be com- 
mended for the interest you have shown in this problem. 

You have been very helpful. Congressman McMillan? 

Representative McMitxian. I would like to join in congratulating 
the gentlemen and their organization for taking the time to go into 
this problem and assist the public in general in solving it, the problem 
that we are faced with in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Hoxe. May I volunteer the comment that we do not feel that 
our attention to this problem has been concluded. We see many more 
questions that need to be examined in Montgomery County, and our 
Montgomery County Civic Federation has plans to pursue the study 
of these particular problems. 

The CuHarrMan. We appreciate that continuing interest. Believe 
me I think we still have a lot of questions unanswered in this overall 
field. 

Mr. Marvin. May I add, sir, that we hope we will have the benefit 
of further advice and conclusions and hearings on the part of your 
committee ? 

They are indeed most helpful. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Representative Broyniiy. I concur in the statements made by the 
chairman and the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

I think we are done with our list of witnesses. No, I find that 
I am in error. 

General Helmick, I called your name once and you were absent but 
you are now here and we will be happy to hear from you. 

Isee you have a statement cut right to my own desires. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. C. C. HELMICK, ARLINGTON CIVIC 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Hetmick. It is very short, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Hetmick. My name is Charles G. Helmick, major genera] 
U.S. Army, retired, Arlington, Va., representing the Arlington Civic 
Federation as a member of the Interfederation Council of the Greater 
Washington area, and this federation took part in the preparation of 
that council’s report, which I believe was presented this morning, 

I have been directed to present this statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


NOVEMBER 10, 1959, 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 


Chairman, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Washing. 
ton, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR BrisLte: The Arlington Civic Association has considered the 


transportation plan, National Capital region, of the Mass Transportation Syr. 
vey, 1959. 
It commends highly those who prepared the study for the careful, intelligent, 


and meticulous manner in which the basic data were derived, and from which 
a possible plan was developed. 


The transportation plan was considered in conjunction with a report on the 


plan by the Interfederation Council of the Greater Washington Area, approved 
by the council on October 19, 1959. 


The Arlington Civic Federation endorses the recommendations of the Inter. 
federation Council, and urges the most prompt action possible in the creation 


of the agencies recommended in the transport report necessary to initiate the 
overall plan. 


Sincerely yours, 
WitiiAM A. Backus, President. 

General Heimicx. The civic federation has considered this plan, 
but not in as much detail as it would like, due to organizational diff- 
culties. We could not give it all the consideration necessary. How- 
ever, the federation felt that this was a very excellent and thorough 
study which presented the problem, presented a solution, and pointed 
out the general amount of money which would be necessary to ac- 
complish it, and the organizations necessary to initiate it. 

It feels that for the good of the whole area, it should be initiated as 
soon as possible. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

We have heard previously from the representatives of the inter- 
federation council, so this dovetails in very nicely with their state- 
ment. Thank you very much. 

The hearing will be in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
and Iam very hopeful that we can conclude at that time. 

I will recognize Congressman Broyhill. 

Representative Broyutiti. Mr. Chairman, since the district which 
I have the honor of representing is part of this metropolitan area we 
have been discussing, it is most important and vital, and I intend to 
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participate in all of the hearings and deliberations. However. by the 
same token, due to the fact that my district is right across the river, 
[ have had quite a number of appointments and conferences back- 
logging on me this week which I shoved off and piled up for Saturday. 

So it is going to be impossible for me to get here tomorrow, and I 
wanted the chairman to understand that it is not indifference on my 
part if I am absent tomorrow. , 

I hope he will excuse me, due to the other commitments that I have. 

The CuHatrMaAn. I certainly realize the commitments that all of 
ushave. I had hoped that we would be able to finish our deliberations 
by this hour on Friday afternoon. 

“It is very apparent that we can’t. 

We probably have an hour or an hour and a half’s worth of testi- 
mony inthe morning. Ido want to say that no one has attended these 
hearings more faithfully than you have. 

I know if you have some appointments on the Virginia side tomor- 
row, it is understandable. With that, we will stand in recess until 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Saturday, November 14, 1959.) 








WA 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1959 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON 
MerropoLiraN ProBLEMs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building, Senator Alan Bible presiding. 

Present: Senator Bible (chairman) and Representative McMillan 
(vice chairman. ) 

Also present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director; Henry Bain and 
Arthur Lazarus, consultants to the committee staff; Betty Kraus, sec- 
retary; and Robert Keith, Director, Mass Transportation Survey. 

The CuairMAN. The hearing will come to order. The first witness 
this morning or witnesses are Mr. Gordon Thompson and Mr. Hilliard 
H. Goodman, of the Citizens Transit Improvement Association. 

We are very happy to have you with us this morning. Are you Mr. 
Thompson ? 

Mr. Goooman. I am Mr. Goodman. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you introduce those with you at the witness 
stand? LIunderstand you are asking for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GoopMANn. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. We will be glad to give you 30 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF HILLIARD GOODMAN, ON BEHALF OF CITIZENS 
TRANSIT IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY GOR- 
DON J. THOMPSON AND CHARLES J. LIETWILER 


Mr. Goopman. Mr. Chairman, in order to shorten the time I will 
keep this introduction to a minimum and tell you about the sequence 
of events. 

Mr. Charles Lietwiler will speak and then Mr. Gordon Thompson 
and then I will make some recommendations with respect: to legisla- 
tion, sir. 

Without further ado I will sit down. 

The Cuarrman. Do each of you represent the Citizens Transit Im- 
provement Association ? 

Mr. Goopman. I am the executive vice president of the Citizens 
Transit Improvement Association. The two gentlemen on my right 
are retained by us as consultants. They are executives of Metropolitan 
Planning Associates, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. And are you speaking from prepared 
statements ? 

Mr. Lierwitrr. I am not. 
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The Cuatrman. Very well. 

Mr. Lierwiter. My name is Charles Lietwiler. I am a mass trang. 
portation planner with the Metropolitan Planning Associates, My 
portion of the talk is confined to what can be done with the present 
street railway system. First of all there is a question of public pref. 
erence. 

We must remember in this transit survey that we are attempting 
to sell a service, not a product, and therefore, we have to cater to what 
the people who are buying the service want. 

If we don’t do that, we can’t expect to have very successful results, 
Now throughout my experience with transit I have discovered that 
at least a considerable portion of people who would normally uge 
transit have a preference for some form of electric railway transpor. 
tation, and that when electric railway transportation is replaced with 
buses, these people immediately get off of public transportation and 
start driving their automobiles. 

Now, I notice within the last 9 months, since the two lines within 
the District have been converted from streetcars to buses, the com. 
pany has felt itself obliged to reduce service approximately 10 per. 
cent, and I feel that this definitely could not have occurred unless 
riding had declined at least 10 percent. 

Secondly, we have the matter of the present rush-hour headways, 
The headway is the spacing between transit vehicles and several of 
the buslines and most of the streetcar lines have headways which are 
really too close to give effective service. 

Now it is generally understood in the transit industry that when 
the headways are closer together than 3 minutes on any line, the 
vehicles will tend to bunch up and give irregular service. We have 
some buslines in this city where the headway during the rush hour, 
the average headway, is 57 seconds. On these buslines the company 
has been obliged to schedule 2 buses to pass the same point at exactly 


the same time, and the schedules are made up in terms of half minutes, | 


Now these lines obviously are not giving as good service as they 
could if some sort of multiple-unit operation were being used. 

That brings us around to the articulation of streetcars. It is pos- 
sible to operate articulated streetcars either on the surface or in sub- 
ways or on specially reserved rights-of-way, and to this point I would 
like to introduce an exhibit, a picture that appeared in “Modern Tram- 
way,” showing an articulated car of the Dusseldorf System in Ger- 
many on loan to the Danish capital of Copenhagen. 

The Cuarrman. We will be very happy to see the picture. It will 
not be reproduced in the hearings themselves but will be referred to 
by reference. 

Mr. Lierwiter. I understand. Also we can use multiple-unit oper- 
ation. Now I would like to clarify that. In articulated operation 
with more than one unit, passengers may walk from one unit to ar- 
other. A multiple-unit operation, usually the passangers are confined 
to whichever car they get on. At this point I would like to introduce 
as an exhibit a picture that appeared in the “Modern Tramway,’ 
showing multiple-unit cars on a bridge in Germany. 

Having introduced these 2 pictures to show articulated operation 
overseas, I would like to introduce this picture showing a D. C. Transit 
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streetcar in front of Union Station as it might appear if it were 
articulated. ‘ 

We believe that it is practical from an engineering standpoint to 
take the existing streetcars of the D.C. Transit System and convert 
them into articulated units. This would have a great effect on the 
cost of providing rush-hour transportation in the District, as well 
as alleviating the schedules on some of these cars, these carlines, which 
are so close together. 

Then we come to the availability of PCC cars. It has been alleged 
that PCC cars are no longer made, and as a matter of fact no order 
of PCC cars has been built in the United States since 1951. How- 
ever, the patents under which the PCC car is constructed are being 
used overseas to build PCC cars. At this point I would like to intro- 
duce a picture of PCC cars designed for the municipal tramway sys- 
tem in Prague. This picture appeared in “Modern Tramway.” 
These cars were made in 1957, so I know improvements are being 
made on the PCC car all the time, even though they are temporarily 
not being manufactured in the United States. 

And another recent development is the high-performance motor 
which can be adapted to the PCC car for much higher speeds. These 
motors are currently being placed in heavy-volume or high-platform 
rapid transit cars, some of which are in operation now on the Hudson 
Manhattan Railway in New York and also on the Boston Elevated 
Railway in Boston. 

Mr. GurHem. May I interrupt you a moment? 

Mr. Lrerwiter. Yes. 

Mr. GuTHeEIM. It seems to be desirable if you would bring this thing 
a little more closely into reference to the Washington situation, per- 
haps by giving us some idea of what is happening to the streetcars 
that are being discarded by the D.C. Transit System, what they are 
worth in money, where they are being sent and things of that kind. 

Do you bave the answers to these questions ? 

Mr. Lierwiter. I wasn’t going to but I can comment on that. 

Mr. GurHerm. I think the basic question is why you are introduc- 
ing these examples. They must be related in some way to the Wash- 
ington problem. 

Mr. Lrerwiter. They are; yes. 

Mr. GuTuerm. Please explain that. 

Mr. LierwitEr. Well, the 20 oldest cars of the system have been 
scrapped, and 50 of the other PCC cars which were built in 1941 have 
been sold to Yugoslavia, and these cars have been overhauled in the 
company shops and repainted and as a result they are in considerably 
better condition than some of the equipment that we have in daily 
operation. 

The fact that Yugoslavia was willing to pay $4,000 apiece for these 
cars is proof that they still have economic life, and if they can be 
used successfully in Yugoslavia they can be used successfully here in 
Washington. 

Now as to the other cars, there are a considerable number of PCC 
cars that are not required for a daily operation, and these are stored 
in various carbarns and in the Benning yard. 
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It is our information that within a short time some of these carg 
will be cut up for scrap, and we have looked at these cars and they 
appear to be in good condition, except that a few parts have been 
borrowed here and there to keep other streetcars in operation. 

It is just a matter of replacing these parts. 

That brings me down to the matter of the present subways, which 
we already have in operation. There has been a lot of testimony 
about the advantages of rapid transit and how people are going to 
speed from here to there on rapid transit, and yet I haven’t heard 
anything about the fact that we have already got some subway in 
operation. 

We have a half-mile subway on Connecticut Avenue and two short 
pieces of subway in the downtown area, and we are just about to fill 
those up with concrete. Now to me, to be talking about rapid transit 
and at the same time preparing to scuttle what rapid transit we have 
is a waste. 

Also we come to the fact that these lines within the District of 
Columbia do not require the same type of rapid transit as the lines 
to the suburbs. And asa matter of fact these lines on which the head. 
ways are so close do require electric railway transportation because the 
buses are not capable of efficiently handling the traffic. 

One of the most important features of modern transit operation 
is the peak-to-base ratio, and that is a ratio of the vehicles in rush- 
hour service to the vehicles in base service. 

On the streetcar lines, I find that the average peak-to-base ratio 
is about 2 to 1. 

In other words, 50 percent of the vehicles that are used in the rush 
hour are not used in the base service. Each one of these vehicles has 
to have an operator and the operator’s wages are something like 60 
percent of the cost of providing the service. 

Now on the buses, on the other hand, the heaviest buslines that 
we have peak-to-base ratios of anywhere from 3 to 1 to 5.3 to 1. 
That means 80 percent of the buses on these lines are used only dur- 
ing the rush hour, and each bus requires an operator. 

The operator must be guaranteed at least 4 hours’ pay every time 
he takes the bus out of the barn. This is bound to have an effect 
on the cost of providing the transit service, so that any further re- 
placement of streetcars with buses is going to have an unsatisfactory 
effect on the cost of public transportation within the District of 
Columbia. 

Now finally I would like to compare existing bus and streetcar lines 
to show why it is important that they should be included within any 
system of mass transportation in the District of Columbia. 

We have two sets of bus and streetcar lines that we could compare, 
The first would be the Wisconsin Avenue carline and the Connecticut 


Avenue busline, and the second would be the Georgia Avenue carline 


and the 16th Street busline. 

The Wisconsin Avenue line is 10 miles long. The Connecticut 
Avenue line is 6.8 miles long. That is one-way distance. The Wis 
consin Avenue line travels through downtown for a much greater dis- 
tance than does the Connecticut Avenue line and therefore is subject 
to more delays. The average speed of the streetcars is less than that 
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of the buses, and the population density along Connecticut Avenue is 
at least double that of what it is along Wisconsin Avenue. __ 

Connecticut Avenue also has express buses while Wisconsin Avenue 
doesnot. In spite of having all the advantages in its favor, the Con- 
necticut Avenue line requires 73 buses in the rush hour as compared 
with 46 streetcars on Wisconsin Avenue. 

Normally it would be expected that Connecticut Avenue would 
have fewer vehicles than Wisconsin Avenue because the line is shorter. 

Thus the fact that the reverse is true is of much greater significance 
than would appear on the surface. Even more damaging is the fact 
that the 73 buses are required on a line that carriers 16 percent fewer 
people er month than does the Wisconsin Avenue line with 46 street- 
cars. The gist of this is that even in an area of lighter population 
density, the streetcars somehow have a greater attraction than the 

uses do. 

; The same thing holds true with Georgia Avenue. This line is 8 
miles long while the 16th Street busline is 7 miles long. Both share 
a common terminal at 16th Street and Eastern Avenue. The 16th 
Street buses average faster speeds than do the Georgia Avenue cars. 

Sixteenth Street again has express buses in the rush hours. Georgia 
Avenue does not. Sixteenth Street has a much heavier concentration 
of population. Sixteenth Street line also goes closer to the center of 
Federal employment than does the Georgia Avenue line, and in spite 
of these advantages, the busline requires 69 buses in the rush for a 
shorter route, while the carline operates 46 streetcars in the rush. 
The carline carries 931,000 passengers a month as compared with 
601,000 for the bus. 

While there may be some argument over the exactness of the 
details, there is one thing that cannot be argued. 

The streetcars are carrying more people with fewer cars at a lower 
peak-to-base ratio than are the buses, and they are getting these riders 
from less densely populated areas. In view of getting on with the 
testimony here, that will conclude my statement and T will turn it 
over to Mr. Thompson. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will be very happy to hear from you and get 
your views as to the streetcar situation. Of course, you will recog- 
nize that that is governed at the present time by the terms of the 
franchise and is pursuant to a congressional act. 

Mr. Lrerwiter. Yes; I understand that. 

The Cuarrman. It will be looked at as we go ahead. 

Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Toompson. My name is Gordon J. Thompson. I am executive 
secretary of Metropolitan Planning Associates. We have prepared 
a statement, but for purposes of shortening the time, I will just turn 
this statement over to you, with the references that go with it. 

The CHarrman. I would appreciate that, particularly in view of 
the fact that if my memory serves me well, I think as you mentioned 
at the start of your testimony, you did make a presentation very 
similar to this during the hearings in early 1958; isn’t that correct, in 
May or June? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is true, but we made special effort not to 
repeat any of the information that was used last year. 
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The Cuatrman. Very well. Highlight the new and supplementary TI 
material which you have developed. | parti 

Mr. Tompson. Two things I would like to point out before I ty, | Trat 
this statement over to you are the principal facts that are containg) | _ state 
within the statement, and these are our comments on two things tha Tl 
we believe the Mass Transportation Survey has neglected. One is the | alm¢ 
failure to consider the transportation improvement needs within th, | line, 
densely populated urban area, and the other is failure to consider the | woul 
potential use of all methods of public transit. exist 

I would like to offer some information concerning other cities tha TI 
have made use of street railway facilities, in order to develop rapid | hear 
transit. These are not offered as exhibits but just offered as informa. | line. 
tion for the use of the committee. TI 

I have a clipping from the Philadelphia Inquirer describing a high. | alon, 
speed-line plan to Eastwick. Eastwick is a new redeveloped area or | 


an area being redeveloped in Philadelphia and they are making ug TI 
of an existing street railway line by upgrading it to rapid transit} M 
standards. | Aver 


I also have a leaflet which has been put out by the department of woul 
public property of the city of Philadelphia describing this rapid) want 


transit line and the reasons that they selected upgrading of the street TI 
railway as against building from scratch a new rapid transit line, railr 


One of the most significant transit improvements in recent time | Rail 
has been the opening of a new rapid transit line known as the High.| dito 


land branch in Boston, Mass. We observed the opening of the High —_ At 
land branch and we would like to put some remarks in the record. shov 
We can send them in next week. lar 


The CuHarrMan. Yes; that’s right. It is the Chair’s intention to} thos 
keep the record open I think for about 2 weeks. I think we will prob-| phot 
ably keep it open 1 week. I think that is a little better. That will} seve 
accommodate most people. So we will keep the record open—yester-| trac! 
day was the 13th, we will keep it open for 1 week after that. We} 1! 
will keep it open until November 20. Does that give you ample time| corp 
to supply that? M 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. It does. I appreciate that very much cud 
This particular leaflet announces the new MTA line, Highland veri 
branch. TI 

Then so that it will be understood that Toronto, Canada, has mor) dom 
than just the very much publicized heavy-volume rapid transit, Iam) the | 
offering an illustration from the “Modern Tramway,” that is a British | Tailv 
publication, which shows the light-volume rapid transit on the s| prm 
called Queens Street extension. W 

Now I would like to make reference to this map that is on th) %& 
wall to your right, the left of the witness table. r. Lietwiler wil) oma 
point out some of the things that I mention as I go along. the | 

First of all we believe that the area needs a balanced, a tray) . 
balanced transportation system to include highway projects, motor! Joyu 
bus routes, trolley coach lines, street railway lines, light-volume rapid | $¢ t 
transit lines and railroad and intercity bus commuter service. Now "pi 
on this map we have shown only two of these features. Those are the 20y 
light-volume rapid transit lines with the present street railway system | The 
integrated into this network, and the highway system. term 
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The highways are shown in red. I won’t detail right now the 
articular highways that are endorsed or rejected by the Citizens 
Transit Improvement Association because these will appear in the 
statement that I will hand you later. : 

The light-volume rapid transit system we believe could be started 
almost immediately. The first line that we recommend is the belt 
line, which would emanate in a subway downtown, and the subway 
would extend to Georgetown. From Georgetown it would follow the 
existing Cabin John street railway line to Dalecarlia Reservoir. 

The Baltimore and Ohio-Georgetown freight branch through the 
heart of Bethesda, and up to Woodside, Md., where it meets the main 
a CuatrMaN. How far do you actually have rail lines in and 
along that route at the present time ? 

Mr. THomeson. So far it is all existing rail. 

The CHARMAN. It is all existing rail at the present time? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Then from Woodside, Md., down to New York 
Avenue, that is passing through Silver Spring, Takoma Park, we 
would utilize the right-of-way of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. I 
want tostress utilize right-of-way, not the tracks. 

The railway was constructed, or I should say structures along the 
railroad were constructed, to accommodate four tracks, and the B. & O. 
Railroad only has two tracks on their right-of-way, so the two ad- 
ditional track spaces would be utilized for the rapid transit. _ 

At this point I would like to introduce a set of photographs which 
show views all along this right-of-way. We have selected in particu- 
lar points where streets and highways pass over the railroad, because 
those would be the most restricted points, and it can be seen on these 
photographs that there is adequate space to accommodate two and in 
several cases, although not necessary, more than two additional 

cks. 
nthe CuamMan. The photographs will be received and will be in- 
corporated by reference in the hearings. 

Mr. Tompson. The captions on the back of the photographs in- 
clude the clearances in feet and inches, and these dimensions have been 
verified by the District of Columbia Highway Department. 

This belt line of course would require a subway construction in the 
downtown area. However, while the subway is under construction, 
the line can be operating by making use of existing surface street 
railway tracks, because we are using this light-volume rapid transit 
principle. 

We can use just about every conceivable type of railway facility. 

So it would be possible to give an abbreviated rapid transit service 
ona crash basis within 6 months, because the necessary upgrading of 
the private right-of-way portions would not take very long. 

So during the period of the subway construction, we could be en- 
joying rapid transit service. The belt line is only a start. You can 
see the blank line with dots on this map indicate the light-volume 
rapid transit lines that are possible to be developed within the next 
20 years, and the dots indicate the station spacings that we recommend. 
The lines that do not have dots would be operating in what might be 
termed @ quasi-street-railway service. They would be operating on 
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the surface streets in the uncongested portions, and they would Oper. | 
ate in sabways sharing tracks with the suburban rapid transit in th, | 
downtown area. 

One thing I think ought to be stressed is that there is a need for, 
dual-type of rapid transit, one system to serve the inner urban ary 
and the other system to serve the suburbs. 

They can share many of their facilities, but there should be provi- 
sion to bring the people in from the suburbs over different alinements 
or different tracks at least than the facilities that would serve th 
inner urban area. 

For example, we have a line coming in from Rockville from th 
north. But the time this reached Bethesda, presumably the trai 
would have accumulated most of its capacity in passengers, so from 
this point it would continue as an express all the way to downtown, 

And after it left Bethedsa, a local train would leave Bethesda anq 
follow it making local stops on into downtown. At the same time the 
Wisconsin Avenue streetcar line would be operated from a connec. 
ing point where transfer could be made for persons having destin. 
tions along Wisconsin Avenue, and it would serve the local peopk 
within the city, and these people would not have to put up with suc 
things as fully loaded rapid transit trains or streetcars coming in fron 
the suburbs and having to stand all the way to their destination. 

They would have the street railway to themselves, you may say, 
because the suburban load would have been bypassed around them, 

I have copies of a leaflet which has been produced by the Citizens 
Transit Improvement Association. This leaflet describes the belt ling, 
where it is located, how it could be constructed, and answers most of 
the questions that we felt the area residents would have about putting 
a rapid transit system of this type into service. 

Perhaps in this the most important point that I can make, in view of 
what has already been stated by witnesses at these hearings, is the fact 
that we do not have to wait for a Federal corporation or any other 
agency or compact to be established. We already have the necessary 
agencies, so to speak, to accomplish the system that you see on this 
map. If later on an interstate compact is considered necessary to 
operate the full transit system, at least we will not have had to wait 
until that compact is completed and consummated before we begin to 
provide the rapid transit service. 

The agencies to which I refer are of course the D.C. Transit System 
and the Arnold Lines and A.B. & W. Bus Lines. Between the thre 
of these companies, they serve what we determine the inner urban 
area. We, of course, consider the Pentagon as a downtown employ- 

ment area, not as a suburb. 

The other two bus companies which serve the outer parts of Mary- 
Jand would not be so much affected because they do not provide local 
service within this inner urban area. 

The Cuarrman. Fine, Mr. Thompson. Does that complete your! 
statement ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes; that completes my statement, and we do have 
some legislative recommendations routing from our study, and Mr 
Goodman will relate those to you. 

The CuatrmMan. We haven't allowed Mr. Goodman very much time 
because you are now 1 minute past your allotted time. Mr. Goodman, 
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Jam going to hold to this schedule this morning in the allotment of 
time. I am not going to completely preclude you, but I want you to 
shorten it up. i 

Mr. GoopMan. Yes, sir. We feel first of all that we urge this 
committee to recommend to the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia that it exercise its discretionary power to extend 
this conversion period beyond 1963 so that while Congress is deciding 
what a long-range master transportation plan and policy will be, we 
won't throw away the facilities that we already have. We also urge 
that a Transportation Development Board be created, but that it not 
be composed, and I emphasize not be composed, of members of the 
planning agencies that conducted this fiasco that is under consideration 
now, and that no members of the District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners or the Public Utilities Commission be included. 

We believe that the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia 
should be represented, that a majority of the members should not 
come from the District of Columbia, but that the District of Columbia 
should have more members than any other political jurisdiction. The 
Board would not own any stock and we further recommend that the 
Federal Government should grant an interest-free loan to the District 
of Columbia for downtown subways which could be leased to private 
enterprise. Other political jurisdictions could provide land for sur- 
face rapid transit, and incidentally there is a lot of unused land now 
formerly used for electric railway operations which could be put 
back into operation. 

We also recommend that the area in which overhead electric wires 
for railways are prohibited should be reduced. We see no reason 
why overhead electric wires for railways could not be used outside of 
themonumental area of the city of Washington. 

We also believe that transit companies should be relieved from the 
obligation to maintain paving between rails. That paving is not 
used by railway equipment but by automobiles. 

Sir, to indicate the negative attitude of the District of Columbia, 
with respect to exercising foresight to lower the future cost of rail- 
way development, I want to offer for the record a statement from 
the District of Columbia Highway Department which shows that no 
bridges under construction or programed make any provision what- 
soever for railway rapid transit : 


You are advised that our plans do not contemplate provisions for fixed wheel 
vehicles in any bridge under construction or in the programing stage. 


This is a very shocking statement in my opinion. 


This is true of Potomac River and Anacostia River bridges, and also the 
Washington Channel Bridge which forms an extension of the Southwest Free 
way to the 14th Street Bridge. 


This is signed by T. F. Airis, Acting Director, Department of 


Highways and Traffic, District of Columbia. He answered a letter 
on behalf of General Welling. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Goopman. I’m sorry if I sound emotional but I think there has 
been a lot of doubletalk going on. 

The Cuarrman. I thank you very much, Mr. Goodman. That will 
be made a part of the record. Does that complete your statement ? 
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Mr. Goopman. May I offer some exhibits which I won’t identify? 

The Cuaiman. If you do it quickly. 

Mr. GoopMan. We will offer with the permission of the committes 
a written statement giving our legislative recommendations in greater 
detail, and we feel that the change in the D.C. Transit franchise jg 
urgent and it will save a lot of money in the long run and we know 
that Mr. Chalk wants to keep these streetcars. 

He said so 2 months ago when he addressed some public-relations 
people at the Sheraton-Carlton Hotel. We will include that quota. 
tion in our written statement. 

The CuarrMan. Each of those exhibits—your photographic exhibits 
will be incorporated simply by reference. 

Mr. Goopman. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Your legislative recommendations will be incor. 
porated in full in the record. 

Mr. Goopman. With your permission, sir, I would also like to offer 
for the record as an exhibit or for reference purposes a proposed bill 
which we hope your committee will recommend. It calls for a revision 
in the franchise of the D.C. Transit System, and it seems to me that 
if both parties to a contract are willing to change it, there should be 
no real impediment to doing so, and our final exhibit is a statement on 
the metropolitan transportation crisis written by a gentleman in Las 
Angeles. 

It has both general reference and particular reference to Los An- 
geles, the capital of the freeways. We thank you very much, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodman. We ap- 
preciate your appearance here this morning. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY METROPOLITAN PLANNING ASSOCIATES, TRANSIT CONSULTANTS, ON 
BEHALF OF CITIZENS TRANS)T IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


IDENTIFICATION 


My name is Gordon J. Thompson. I am executive secretary of Metropolitan 
Planning Associates. I also serve as technical-project director.’ 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this presentation is to bring to the attention of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems what we believe 
to be a pratical evaluation of the recently completed Mass Transportation Survey 
(MTS); the way in which it was conducted, the extent to which it covered this 
most important problem, and the recommendations which it has made. 

In this presentation, we will offer our evaluation of the Mass Transportation 
Survey, point out what should be done to compensate for its various weaknesses, 
and provide data on the important aspects of urban transport which the survey 
overlooked. In addition, we will recommend the way in which the Mass Trans 
portation Survey may be salvaged, briefly describe the transport system which 
we believe must be adopted for Metropolitan Washington, and suggest a prac- 
tical action program. It is believed that the recommendations which we will 
make will be most helpful to Congress in formulating the decisions and action 
programs which are ahead for this committee. 

The word “bias” has been recently thrown recklessly about in an obvious effort 
to place advocates of improved transit service and facilities into a defensive 


1 Although the Metropolitan Planning Associates presentation is made by Mr. Thompson, 
it was prepared under the cooperative efforts of himself ; Mr. Leo E. Chandler, vice chair- 
man and surface-transit consultant; Mr. David H. Ashley, vice chairman and rapid- 
transit consultant; Mr. L. G. Hill, treasurer and transit consultant; and Mr. Charles J. 
Lietwiler, mass-transportation planner. 
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sition, and to degrade them in the eyes of that large portion of the area popu- 
~ which has no preconceived notion of how future transport should be 
ae incted One might be led to believe that only an advocate of rapid transit 
oe biased. It should be made clear that Metropolitan Planning Associates is 
oe plased in its views on urban transportation.’ Furthermore, we are not against 
: tomobiles and their use. For, after all, if it were possible to eliminate auto- 
mobiles, there would be no need for rapid transit. Surface transit—streetcars 
and buses—could operate at full efficiency, obviating the need for the advantages 
offered by rapid transit. Therefore, the very fact that we recommend rapid 
transit is evidence that we recognize the continued and free use of automobiles. 


EVALUATION OF THE MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


Rather than to comment upon the way in which the Mass Transportation 
Survey Was conducted, I shall simply make reference to our views as expressed 
pefore the hearings held by this committee during May 1958, and express dismay 
that, unfortunately, our predictions came true. However, now that the Mass 
Transportation Survey to which I shall refer as ‘“MTS”—has been completed, 
there are certain specific comments which I shall offer: 

The radical misuse of terminolgy by the Mass Transportation Survey can 
be partially dismissed for the fact that they included a glossary of terms in 
the final report. However, they cleverly omitted definition of “mass transpor- 
tation survey” the key term which they have most misused. They substituted 
the term “transportation system” in order to provide a means to permit the 
discussion of highways and parking facilities. Certain of their definitions 
are not completely invalid, but are cleverly defined in such a way as to support 
their recommendations. For example, “parkway” is defined as a “freeway from 
which commercial vehicles, other than express buses, are excluded, and in the 
design of which greater attention is given to landscaping and fitting the highway 
to the topography.” There are two insinuations in this definition which might 
tend to mislead certain persons to accept the MTS parkway proposals: 

First, “other than express buses” is purely of their own fabrication. Buses 
of all classes of service are generally excluded from parkways. I shall have 
more to say about this later with reference to particular MTS recommendations. 

Second, “greater attention is given to landscaping and fitting the highway to 
the topography” is obviously intended to inspire visions of the attractive park- 
ways of Westchester County, N.Y.; the Hendrick Hudson Drive in Bergen County, 
N.J.; or Skyline Drive in Virginia, and thereby create acceptability for the park- 
way portions of the highway plan. I shall also have more to say about this 
with reference to particular MTS recommendations. 

A pair of definitions relating to public transit have also been altered to accom- 
modate the “findings” of the MTS. It is insinuated that rapid transit must 
have stops at relatively infrequent intervals, and that local transit must travel 
at low speeds. In my later remarks, you will be able to appreciate why it was 
convenient for the MTS to warp these definitions. 

Although these misuses of terminology may seem innocent enough, they have 
helped the MTS to, in effect, betray the public trust. 

The Mass Transportation Survey, in the course of its analization of the trans- 
port situation, contained two basic failures. These are: 

Failure to consider the transportation improvement needs within the 
densely populated urban area; and 
Failure to consider the potential use of all modes of public transit. 

The transport of the major portion of the urban population is cared for in 
the final report * by the simple statement that one of the features of the proposed 
regional system would be “expanded and improved local transit service on arte- 
rial and local streets, to carry passengers not served by the new bus and rail 








*A bit of my own experience is evidence of this claim. When I first commenced a study 
of the mass transportation system in Washington and its suburbs in 1952 with an eye 
toward development of recommendations for whatever improvements might be necessary, 
it became immediately apparent that a rapid transit system must be designed. In early 
studies, my associates and myself gave full consideration to complete conversion of the 


| Street railway system to motor bus operation. Our first “test” system included rapid 


transit and buses, but excluded streetcars. However, the closer that we studied the 


oe operations, the more we realized that replacement of the street railways was sheer 


olly. 
*“Transportation Plan: National Capital Region: The Mass Transportation Survey 
Report, 1959,” National Capital Planning Commission and National Capitol Regional 


Planning Council, Washington, D.C., July 1, 1959. 
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routes.’* The next reference to this more important transit service Appears jp 


a description of three alternative “transportation systems”—all of which ye, 
later rejected by the MTS—wherein mention is made that each hy pothetic, 
system would include “continued transit service of the present kind, sharing the 
local streets and highways with other traffic and operating at low averag 
speeds.” ° The final reference to this system is in a lengthy but undetaijy 
description of the MTS proposals for the transportation system, wherejp One | 
sentence is devoted to it: “There will also be supporting transit service by loca 
buses, which will serve as feeders to the rail and express buslines, distribyy | 
some of the express traffic in the central sector, and provide public transportatio, 
on routes where express service is not justified.”° The balance of the fing) | 
report is devoted to the description of highways, and express transit designe 
to whisk people into the city from the suburbs. It is rather alarming that y 
expensive and time-consuming a study could merely brush aside the major 
transportation needs of this metropolitan area with but a few brief, vague 
sentences. It should also be noted that the cost of improving the local trang 
system is not included in the already tremendous estimated cost for providing 
superhighways, super rapid transit, and express bus service on a limited numbe 
of routes. Who knows; the cost of providing adequate transportation withi 
the urban area under the concepts of the MTS might cost again as much as th 
recommended suburban express services to construct and operate.’ 

The second failure—that of not considering all modes of public transport- 
is quite a serious neglect. The MTS boasts of its evaluation of three hypotheticy 
“transportation systems,” all three of which pure logic should have indicaty 
not to be worth spending taxpayers’ monye to investigate. One was an aj.) 
automobile system. Another was an all-bus system, which was found to ly 
inadequate. The last was an all-rail system. Any effort to seek one method 
transport as being “it” is typical of amateurish approaches. The “this is ‘t’ 
advocates either have a product to sell or a novelty to promote and have give 
transit planning such a bad reputation during recent years that the highway 
advocates have been able to take a major lead. The conclusion, arrived at afte 
much expenditure of money and consumption of time, was, logically, that , 
“balanced” transportation system is necessary for the successful surVival of the} 
metropolitan area. However, the “balanced” system portrayed in the final repor 
is not a balance between all modernly acceptable forms of urban transport, by 
rather a balance between a highway system, a highway with supplement 
express-bus system, and a highway with supplemental super-rapid-transit system 
Consequently, the balance was achieved with a heavy thumb on the scales to pro} 
vide essentially the very proposals which had been earlier rejected. Other form 
of urban transit were written off without being afforded the same testing thy 
the illogical “systems” were allotted. Monorail, moving belts—at least fur 
trunklines, automated buses, elevated buslines, and helicopters were properly 
discarded. However, the use of streetcars in rapid transit service was hastily 
discarded because the MTS lacked the imagination to see how these could & 
made useful, and presumably because of the lack by MTS personne! of transports 
tion backgrounds, did not know of the successful use of such facilities through- 
out the world. Trolley coachlines, street railway lines, and railroad commute 
service were not given any consideration at all. For that matter, convention 
forms of rapid transit were not given consideration either. The MTS devised: 
hybrid form of rapid transit which has no prototype counterpart anywhere 0 
earth. So, when we examine a list of accepted forms of urban public transports 
tion—motorbuses, trolley coaches, streetcars, light-volume rapid transit, heavy 
volume rapid transit, and communter electric railways—we find that only ov 
form was endorsed by MTS: the motorbus. 

We do not suggest that the ignoring of these other forms of transport is: 
means to promote the sale of buses. But we do contend that it provided a suit 


4Op. cit.: P. 1, second column. 

5 Op. cit.: Ch. V, p. 39, second column; reiterated in third column. 

6 Op. cit.: Ch. VI, p. 52, first column. 

7In support of this contention that the MTS failed to adequately consider the needs fir 
transit improvements within the urban area is the fact that Paul C. Watt, then staf 
director of the Mass Transportation Survey, endorsed District of Columbia Transit System! 
proposal to convert its Seventh Street-Georgia Avenue streetcar line to light-volum| 
rapid transit as it would not conflict with the MTS unless the proposed line wer 
extended deep into the suburbs. He emphasized that the MTS was mainly concerned wl 
getting suburbanites to and from their daily downtown destinations with a minimum dy 
stops in Washington’s residential areas. See Washington Post and Times Herald clippits) 
“Chalk’s Fast Transit Idea Endorsed,” copy of which is furnished to the Joint Committee | 

§ Op. cit.: Ch. VI, p. 69, second and third columns. i 
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able means to promote the construction of urban freeways beyond those that are 
actually needed for this area. The trend of this so-called mass transportation 
eurvey into a highway-justification survey is a long story—®5 years long, in fact. 
I do not want to take the time to describe this trend in detail, but aliow me to 
wint out some of the milestones along its way. I shall refer to newspaper clip- 
pings. You may remark that the newspapers provide an unauthoritative source 
7 such important data, and I would agree. However, the newspapers are the 
gource from which the general public obtains its information. Through these 
newspapers, the public has been led to believe that a mass transportation survey 
was planned when carried out in order that an transport system to better serve 
them might be soon developed. As we now know, it was not until it was too 
jate—long after the money had been spent; long after the people had begun to 
demand to see some results from this many-years-delayed survey—that the 
public was made fully aware that this was merely another in a series of highway 
surveys.” 

(a 

9A collection of clippings from various newspapers is offered to the Joint Congressional 
C mmittee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. The headlines show the trend from 
apid transit to highways: : ? 7 
ra) “Riding the Rails to Work: Mass Transit Neglected Says Planning Head,” the 
Washington Daily News (hereinafter referred to as News), Thursday, Sept. 17, 1953. 4 

db) “Conference Backs Area Survey of Transport.” the Washington Post and Times 
Herald (hereinafter referred to as Post), Nov. 18, 1954, in which it is stated, “The Presi- 
dent also observed in his veto memorandum that the bill contemplated study of highway, 
pridge, and traflic problems, and said this would ‘unnecessarily complicate’ the transit 
stady. “Pistrict of Columbia Names New Members to Transit Study Group,” Post, Dec. 15, 
ae “Representative Hyde Project: Planning Council Asks Transport Study Funds,” 

st, Mar. 1, 1955. 
ae “Transit Group Set for Inquiry,” Post, Mar. 1, 1955. _ , 

(f) “Hyde Sees Revised Plea for Area Transit Control,” the [Washington] Evening Star 
(hereinafter referred to as Star), May 10, 1955. 

(g) “Transit Study Sets Jan. 1 Report Date,” Post, May 26, 1955. 

(h) “Committee Maps 2-Year Study: Long Look at Traffic Problem Is Scheduled,” News, 

y 26, 1955. 

Mey “Fourteen Companies Involved: Planners Reach Accord on Area Transit Problem,” 

st, May 27, 1955. 

Bot “Expert Says City Chokes on Traffic,” Post, June 22, 1955. 

(k) “Area Population Is Factor: Group Plans Rapid Transit Study,” News, Sept. 12, 
955. os 
. (1) “K. M. Hoover To Direct Transit Study,” Post, Sept. 18, 1955. 

(m) “Area Transit Agency Plan Gets New Start: Unified Setup May Construct Own 
Facilities,” Star, Nov. 5, 1955. 

(n) “Area Transit Commission Plan Drafted: Proposal Outlined for Submission to New 
Congress,”’ Star, Nov. 24, 1955. a i 

(e) “District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia Setup: Alper Report Sets Plan for Area 
Transit Body,’’ Post, Dec. 19, 1955. 

(p) “Four Million Population Seen in 44 Years: District of Columbia Urged To Plan 
for 2,000-Mile Area,” Post, Feb. 8, 1956. 

(q) “Four Million Persons Seen in Expanded District of Columbia Area,” Star, Feb. 8, 
1908 

6, 

(r) “District of Columbia Studies Better Bus, Rapid Transit Prospects,’’ Post, Apr. 17, 
1956 


(8) “Nine Bus Companies Serve Prince Georges,”’ Post, May 12, 1956. 
(t) “Size of District of Columbia Labor Force Linked to Transportation,” Star, June 15, 
(u) “High-Speed Transit System Here Expected To Be Urged by Experts,” Star, July 9, 
1956. 

(v) “District of Columbia Needs ‘Lots of Money’: By 1980—Buses or Trains,” Star, Aug. 
21, 1956. 

(w) “Moving Subway Walks in Transit Picture Here,” Star, Sept. 5, 1956. 

(z) “Rapid Transit System Weighed by Planners,” Star, Oct. 17, 1956. 

(y) “New York Expert To Draft Mass Transit Plan,” Post, Oct. 18, 1956. 

(z) “Innovations in Transit Urged for Area Study,” Post, Nov. 18, 1956. 
(aa) “Moving Sidewalks Seen in Fantastic District of Columbia Future,” Star, Nov. 29, 
1956. 

(ab) “Transit Survey Threatens To Exceed $400,000 Fund,” Star, Dee. 13, 1956. 

(ac) Series, “Facing Our Traffic Crisis,” Star, Jan. 6-10, 1957. 

(ad) “Transportation Survey Reaching Final Phase,” Star, Mar. 6, 1957. 
wt” “District of Columbia Planners Propose Pedestrian Transit Line,” Star, Mar. 17, 

dT. 

(af) “Mass Transit To Enter Final Study Phase Soon,” Star, Apr. 4, 1957. 

(ag) “All Transit Journeys Will Be on Paper: Figure Filberts To Fathom Habits of 
District of Columbia Commuters,” Post, May 13, 1957. 
_ (ah) “ ‘Unique’ Rule Needed for Mass Transit Plan: Expert Urges Interstate Pact Like 
New York Port Authority,” Star, Aug. 2, 1957. 

(ai) “Area-Problem Survey Started,’”’ Post, Oct. 31, 1957. 

(aj) “Transit Issue Is Raised by GOP Duo,” Post, Oct. 31, 1957. 
on “Planners Seek Transit Routes: Road Center Strips Discussed Here,” Star, Nov. 7, 
(al) “Bill Planned on Virginia Transit Role,” Post, Nov. 2, 1957; and “Transportation 
Said Top Fairfax Problem by County Supervisors,” Northern Virginia Sun, Nov. 20, 1957. 
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The MTS not only tolerates, but condones and expands the practice of extrayg. 
gant waste of land and of money in the construction of urban highways, In 
response to a question on this subject at one of the forums held during recent 
weeks by the MTS to acquaint the public with their recommendations, yy 
Robert A. Kieth, MTS project director, answered that even by 1980 there 
would be an abundance of open land in the National Capital region.” Ig ap 
abundance of something an adequate excuse for its waste? And what about 
after 1980? We must look to the civilized nations abroad which have suffereg 
from urbanization in some instances for centuries and have learned to cope 
with it. We will find that as nations’ populations increase, there is, py 
necessity, a trend toward conservation. Should we be foolish enough to ostra. 
cize future generations by wasting land now? Lest you think that this is ap 
exaggeration, allow me to point out as an example that the design for one 
interchange between two of the MTS-endorsed highways will wipe out entirely 
what used to be a complete dairy farm.” 

It has often been suggested that every problem has but one engineering 
solution. To a certain extent, this may be true. But, in a complex problem 
such as designing an urban transportation system, the design characteristics 
must be based upon certain assumptions. As an assumption can be made on 
a particular topic in a variety of directions, any problem based upon assumptions 
ean have several solutions. In the case of the MTS, assumptions were biased 
toward automobile use. Consequently, the solution which has been determined 
is justified by automobile-use assumptions. Certainly, if these assumptions had 
been biased, instead, in favor of public transit, we would have an entirely 
different final report to review. We believe that some of the basic assumptions 
made in early stages of the MTS are valid. However, we disagree with other 
assumptions. Perhaps the most important of these was that to project future 
trips to be made by transit, it was assumed that public transit would not be 
improved beyond its 1955 status. (The quality of service was considered to 
include the frequency, speed, and directness of routing.) Despite the title 
“balanced” applied by MTS to its finally recommended “transportation system,” 
it is quite obviously an automobile dominant system. 





(am) “By Transit Improver: Mass Transport Declared a ‘Stepchild’ in Planning,” Post, 


Dec. 3, 1957. 

(an) “White House Gets Report on Transit: Leaders Tell Progress on 2-Year Study,” 
Star, Dec. 11, 1957. 

(ao) “Transit Survey Briefing Given at the White House,” Post, Dec. 12, 1957. 

(ap) ‘Mass Transit Expenditures Face Public,” Star, Jan. 15, 1958. 

(aq) “Single Transit System for Area Held Essential,” Star, Jan. 16, 1958. 

(ar) “Area Transit Pact Under Study Here: Tristate Group Is Drafting Bill To Set Up 
Regulatory aoe Star, Feb. 6, 1958. 

(as) “Transit Survey’s Success Doubted,” Post, Apr. 15, 1958. 

(at) “Cost of Mass Transit Plan ‘Staggering,’ Study Hints,’”’ Post, May 10, 1958. 

(au) “Transit Study Head Shifted to Part Time,” Post, June 30, 1958. 

(av) “Car Freeways, Buses, and Trains Called Key to Downtown Growth,” Post, July 20, 
1958. 

(aw) “Transport Study Still Not Ready,” Post, Sept. 25, 1958. 

(av) “Area Mass Traffic Survey Delayed: Officials Study Doubling of Highway Facil- 
ities by 1980,” Star, Oct. 14, 1958. 

(ay) “Vast Highway Network Seen Needed in Area: New Data for Transit Survey Find 
Rail System Inadequate,”’ Post, Oct. 14, 1958. 

(az) “Fast Transit Network Is Pressed: Half Billion Dollar Area Rapid Transit Plan 
Proposed: Areawide Plan Would Include Downtown Subway,” Post, Dec. 14, 1958. 

(ba) “Planner Sees Future Transit Using Subways,” Star, Dec. 21, 1958. 

(bb) “Survey Urges Subways,” News, Jan. 13, 1959. 

(be) “Transit Solution Is Held Distant: Authority’s Prospects Are Dim, Northrop Tells 
Parley at American University,” Star, Jan. 18, 1959. 

" (se) a Transit Findings Aired,” with subtitle “‘To Recommend Subways,” Star, 
Mar. 17, 1959. 

(be) “Trains To Be Urged for Rapid Transit,” Star, May 10, 1959. 

10 Public Forums, Mass Transportation Survey: National Capital Planning Commission 
bbe OE National Capital Regional Planning Council (NCRPC), Interior Department 

u ng. 

(a) “Land Use and Economic Base,” Sept. 16, 1959. 

(bo) “Present and Future Traffic Needs,’”’ Sept. 23, 1959. 

(c) “Evaluation of Different Potential Systems,’ Sept. 30, 1959. 

(d) “Details of Proposed System,” Oct. 6, 1959. 

(e) “Creating the System—Finances and Administration.” Oct. 13, 1959. 

(f). “Recent Developments in Rapid Transit Construction and Design in Europe and 
Canada,” illustrated talk by Mr. W. H. Patterson, chief engineer in charge of subway 
construction of the Toronto Transit Commission. 

Reference is made to the proposed three-fourths of an interchange between the Wash- 
nevis ee Freeway and the George Washington Memorial Parkway neat 
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FALLACY OF DEPENDING ENTIRELY UPON HIGHWAYS 


As evidence of the fact that we cannot depend entirely upon highways, we 
do not have to look to cities which have attempted this feat to learn of their 
experience if we very carefully observe the effect of highways here in metro- 

litan Washington. Take for example, the claim that highways help an urban 
area to expand. If we examine the alinement of Shirley Highway from the 
Pentagon maze south toward Springfield, we notice that this one of the least 
urbanized sections of the metropolitan area and that the lack of urbanization 
reaches close to the downtown district. The reason for this seeming phenom- 
enon is quite simple, but it points up a critical and often overlooked point. It 
also demonstrates that the highway system proposed _by the MTS will be 
inadequate long before 1980, even if the predicted expansion of population takes 
place at a slower pace than predicted. Shirley Highway has an abundance of 
jand adjacent to it available for development. However, the highway is al- 
ready saturated with traffic during the rush hour. Therefore, no capacity is 
available for the persons who might live in the developments which should fill 
in the presently undeveloped gaps. True, the MTS recommends, in consonance 
with the Virginia Highway Department, the widening of this highway to accom- 
modate an additional lane in each direction. As one additional lane would 
accommodate 2,500 new commuters in the rush hour, only about 2,500 new house- 
holds * can be added to this segment of the metropolitan area before saturation 
jsagain reached. Springfield, alone, contains over 3,700 homes. Contrariwise, 
if when the highway is rebuilt to allow for the two additional lanes, & rail rapid 
transit line is incorporated into its redesign, the capacity increase would be 
more than 10 times as much as if only the additional lanes were built. There- 
fore, aside from the physical disadvantages of highways which I shall soon 
mention, it should be obvious that we cannot mold an efficient urbanized metro- 
politan city with highways. Look also to the Suitland Parkway and the Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway. These highways, like Shirley Highway, have also 
contributed little to the expansion of the urban area. On the other hand, the 
population has expanded through the Falls Church and Wheaton areas * * * 
areas which are fed by numerous arterial streets, and which, concidentally or 
not, are centered upon radial railway lines.” 


Lack of all-weather dependability 


If we were to attempt to depend upon an automobile dominant “transporta- 
tion system,’”’ we would have to accept many inherent disadvantages, including 
the tolerance of persons being frequently late to or absent from their jobs due 
to inclement weather. Not only can heavy rains and light snows—as experience 
in Washington has taught us in the past—bring traffic to a halt, but other less 
often considered factors have their effect. Right now, signs are posted on 
most lampposts along arterial streets telling drivers to slow down as the sun 
sets, Not only is it logical to drive slower in the dark—and for a considerable 
part of each year, Our rush hours are submerged in darkness—but while the 
sun is low on the horizon, motorists’ visibility is impaired by glare and direct 
sunlight into the eyes. Another factor is that the very alinement of certain of 
the highways which are either planned or endorsed by the MTS makes them 
useless as dependable commuter highways. For example, although the Georg 
Washington Memorial Parkway on the Maryland side of the Potomac River 
may appear to be nicely placed on maps, and may fit nicely into the statistical 
studies of projected traffic movement, it is illogical that a highway in the 





2 Assuming that there is only one breadwinner in each household. 

The reason for this development trend is called - land planners the wedge or pie 
type of development. Under this theory, the characteristics of the inner city are carried 
through to the extreme suburbs. The influence for the expansive development in the 
Wheaton-Glenmont area, for example, is based on the fact that Connecticut Avenue ts in 
desirable neighborhoods all of the way to Lafayette Square and the White House. There- 
fore, to redevelop an outer blighted area, the inner area influence must first be improved. 
An example of this in the process of evolution is the fact that the urban area along the 
‘orth shore of the Potomac River through Georgetown to Cabin John did not develop at 
the same rate as most of the remainder of the metropolitan area because of the roadblock 
of blight at Georgetown. The rehabilitation of Georgetown in recent years influenced the 
Tefinement of areas beyond, and opened such areas as Spring Valley, Sumner, and Green 
Acres to high caliber development. An example of another blight which has held back 
urban expansion in a paricular area is Marshall Heights. Now that effort is being made 


to clear up Marshall Heights, such communities as Palmer Park are becoming more charac- 
teristic in the area beyond. 
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Potomac lowlands will allow satisfactory traffic speed, during the many mor. 
ings when fog would make it impossible to see the automobile immediately 
ahead. Are we going to expect that the Civil Service Commission will institute 
new regulations which will allow those civil servants who commute by auto 
to be late or absent whenever it rains, snows, gets dark early, or whenever fog 
sets in? 

What of air pollution? 

At one of the recent MTS forums, Mr. Keith stated that air pollution had pot 
been taken into consideration by the MTS and that because not enough was 
known about the effects of exhaust fumes, we should not be alarmed about jt 
This is like saying that because we're not sure if the gun is loaded or not, it jg 
alright to play with it. I do not claim to be any authority on air pollution, byt 
Iam impressed by what I read that it is a health menace worth our most serioys 
consideration. The automobile is the principal contributor. There are serioys 
predictions of placing limitations upon the use of automobiles in densely popp. 
lated urban areas. This factor alone, could make the findings of the MTS op 
solete. Even if it is later proven without a doubt that cancer is not caused by 
automobile exhaust fumes, I would still consider it a problem requiring atten. 
tion. If you’ve ever been to Los Angeles, where the residents claim that a day 
in which you can actually see the sun as Other than a glowing disk in the mist 
is a rare occasion indeed, you will have most likely felt the smarting in your 
eyes and the soreness in your throat. Even if these irritants do not cause can. 
cer, they are the type of area characteristic that will blight the city; depreciat. 
ing real estate values. 

Traffic noise 

There are three principal sources of noise in a community. These are peo- 
ple, especially children; industry; and transportation vehicles.“ The first of 
these can certainly be tolerated. After ail, the city is basically made up of 
people. The noises of happy children are a pleasant asset to a city. Washing. 
ton’s principal industry is the Federal Government. With a few localized 
exceptions, the greatest noise emanating from a Government office building js 
the sound of typewriters. The remaining noise source, that of transportation 
vehicles, is the principal nuisance. Although the automobile is not the offender 
that the motorbus and motortruck are, it becomes a principal noise nuisance 
by the fact that it always outnumbers these other vehicles. The construction 
of many new highways in the urban area will substantially increase automobile 
use and thereby aggravate the noise problem. Although noise is somewhat con- 
trolled by the clever landscaping of freeways, and the distance from the road- 
way to the nearest homes or places of employment, the most offensive freeways 
designed for this are are in tight quarters and will be either elevated where 
the noise can radiate even farther, or in close proximity to housing and busi- 


ness structures. The additional traffic that would be placed onto the downtown | 


streets would have its noise reflected and amplified by the straight, hard walls 
of rowhouses, apartments, and stores. 
Destruction of trees 

The rash of street widening projects in progress or planned by the District 
of Columbia is adequately introduced by mention of traffic noise. One popular 


feature of Washington’s arterial and residential streets has always been the | 
prominence of trees. These trees serve several other duties to the community | 


other than the elegant beauty which they lend. Trees are the most effective 
barrier to keep traffic noises out of adjacent homes and buildings. Their 
irregular shapes and foliage absorb or diffuse the traffic noises. Another of 
their duties is that of air conditioning the street. They absorb the poisons 
in the air which are harmful to human beings, and emit pure air for us to 
breath. Mention should also be made of the fact that they control the tem 
perature of the street, sidewalks, and nearby lawns. So, you can see that the 
destruction of trees in hand with providing additional space for automobiles, 
is compounding the problems of noise and air pollution. 


Invasion of parkland 


In many instances, in order to avoid the high cost of demolishing a strip of | 
developed land to make way for an urban freeway, area highway planners have 





“ “Handbook of Noise Control,’ edited by Cyril M. Harris, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ner | 
York, 1957. 
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sed alinements of these superhighways through public parklands. This 
rr fails to recognize the tremendous asset that the parks and other open 
aed are to the city of Washington in this respect. The application of the 
rather artificial designation “parkway” does not excuse the fact that these 
urban freeways through parkland usually segnient the parks into useless pieces 
and deprive surrounding neizhborhoods of their rightful access to the recrea- 
tional facilities of the park. 1 he use of Glover-Archbold Park as the alinement 
for the Northwest Freeway in the guise of a parkway would require srading 
or filling on 61 percent of the parkland from Massachusetts Avenue to New 
Mexico Avenue, and 76 percent of the area between Massachusetts Avenue and 
Cathedral Avenue. Overall, this parkway would require grading of oO) percent 
of the total park, and the remaining land segments would be very difficult or 
impossible to develop for park purposes.'® As an example of how much space 
is required to carry a parkway through parkland, allow me to cite the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway now under construction from the District line 
to Carderock on the Maryland side of the Potomac River. In this case, the 
park itself is a relatively narrow strip along the ridge overlooking the river. 
The highway is taking up most of the usable parkland. Only the inbound pair 
of lanes is currently under construction, but preliminary work is already under- 
way for the outbound pair of lanes. The level graded roadbed to accommodate 
two lanes of traffic is, opposite Brookmont and Lock Five (on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal), over 43 feet wide. The graded—but not landscaped—slopes ex- 
tend far beyond this. The opposing traffic lanes will have an equally broad 
roadbed. Trees have been removed from the entire right-of-way and even 
peyond in some instances.” So, in order to pass four lanes of 6-foot wide 
automobiles through this attractive park, we must sacrifice the park itself. Also, 
the parkway is to be kept clear of pedestrians by continuous fences and barriers ; 
thereby depriving the adjacent communities of access to the parkland on the 
river side of the highway. In the area near the Georgetown Reservoir, the high- 
way would occupy the entire park between the reservoir property and Canal 
Road. This now attractive, tree covered slope would be replaced by two level 
roadways and three retaining walls. The Cabin John streetcar line, which now 
passes through this area, occupies only about a 30-foot-wide grade, yet can offer 
a passenger-carrying capacity many times greater than will the highway. In 
order to accommodate the automobile, we seem to be willing to recreate Detroit 
here with its few parks and broad expanses of blight. 


Inefficient use of land 


Just as the automobile is the least efficient user of street space, the highway 
is the least efficient user of land. As previously mentioned, about 46 feet of 
roadbed are required for 24 feet of pavement to accommodate two lanes of 
automobiles. AASHO specifications—which are adopted by Bureau of Public 
Roads for Federal Aid highway projects—require 340 to 400 feet of right-of- 
way width for 4- to 6-lane depressed freeways where rights-of-way are not dif- 
ficult to obtain. In restricted areas, this requirement is decreased to 185 to 
210 feet. These are very broad pieces of land to cut from an already built- 
up urban area. Acquisition of the right-of-way for the proposed Inner Loop 
Freeway is expected to displace 7,000 families (or about 19,000 persons). Land 
acquired for highways is, of course, removed from the rolls of the tax assessor. 
In many cases, the land to be taken for highway use in the urban area could, 
instead, be appreciated in value by development of an adequate public transit 
system. Interchanges, built to meet the specifications of the Federal-aid proj- 
ects, take up enormous amounts of land. At one of the recent MTS forums, 
Mr. Keith stated, in response to a question about the waste of land by the in- 
famous Pooks Hill interchange, that the Kenilworth Interchange, although not 
yet completed, is already larger than Pooks Hill, and that there will be 12 to 
15 larger such interchanges in the metropolitan area by the time that the MTS 
“transportation system” is completed. We cannot afford this extravagant waste 


of land if we hope to support a population of 3 or more millions by and after 
1980. 





%*“Thompson Scores Park Road Plans; Sees Recreation Value Ruined at Glover- 


| Archbold,” the Evening Star, Saturday, Oct. 31, 1959. 


*“When a Road Goes Through, Centuries Are as Nothing,” the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Sept. 27, 1959, copy of which is furnished to the joint committee. 
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Cost of construction out of proportion to value in urban areas 


Hand in hand with the inefficient use of land is the fact that the resulting 
highways, it might be said, are not worth the land on which they are built 
Their cost of construction is out of proportion to their small value to the com: 
munity, particularly in comparison with the acceptable alternatives. Some of 
the statistics related to the proposed 15-mile Inner Loop Freeway system Should | 
impress you with the enormous amount of construction required to move rela. | 
tively few persons. The loop would involve 141 structures to separate it frop | 
the existing street network, 76 ramps to connect it with existing or Propose; | 
roads, 5,445,000 cubic yards of excavation, 2,252,000 cubic yards of embank. | 
ment, and 931,000 square yards of pavement. The cost for this short length ¢ | 
highway is estimated at $272 million, or over $18 million per mile.” For the 
outer 4 miles of the Northwest Freeway, the cost has been estimated ag about 
$8 million per mile. The inner segment between the District line and the Inne | 
Loop will cost even more per mile, as the road penetrates into more denggy | 
populated regions. The right-of-way cost is about one-quarter of the total cog | 
To the costs of land acquisition and construction must be added the cost to the 
community of facilities and values lost. In most instances, to keep costs down, 
it is necessary to design the freeway as a sort of “Chinese Wall.” That igs tj 
say that it cuts off previous communication between neighborhoods. One g | 
the arguments used by advocates of the Northwest Freeway is that it wouj | 
relieve Wisconsin Avenue through Bethesda of most of its through traffic. Hoy. 
ever, by its very design and alinement, it will create an even greater bottle 
neck than now encountered. The lack of having every cross street continue ove | 
the freeway depression will force circulation of automobiles on local streets | 
and on Wisconsin Avenue to reach the few streets which would cross the (a 
pression on overpasses. Also, for the fact that most traffic generates west of | 
the avenue and the freeway would be located east of it, all traffic would hay | 
to cross Wisconsin Avenue to reach the proposed facility. Therefore, the nl 
ereased cross traffic would congest the avenue still more. This same highway | 
which would compound present congestion would have required the destructig 
of hundreds of homes and the absorption of vacant land which should insteaj 
be made available for further development. 


Forcing of people to move to suburbs 


When we relate the two recently discussed topics together, we can see some! 
what of a vicious cycle. It can be appreciated that most of these highway proj-| 
ects are to bring persons into the city from the suburbs. They would be of! 
little direct use to persons residing within the densely populated areas of the} 
District. Yet, these in the city are the persons who will pay for the construe. 
tion of the highways for use by the suburbanites. As these projects are carrie 
out, persons directly displaced by them will move to the suburbs in seeking ney 
homesites, and will be followed by many others caught in the tax increase which 
must necessarily follow to make up for the cessation of taxpayment on the lands | 
acquired for the highways, and the income, sales, and other taxes formerly! 
paid by the persons living on that land. Consequently, while land use wastag | 
is extended in the District, more District residents move to the suburbs placing | 
a greater demand upon transport facilities from the suburbs, which are financed | 
by the remaining persons in the District—at least until it comes their tun) 
to join the artificially induced rush to the suburbs. In short, the more high- 
ways that the urban area builds, the less capable it will be of supporting them. 
There is already evidence that the income anticipated for highway projects in 
the District will never materialize. 


Parking problem 


A companion waster of urban land is the parking facility. With automobile | 
transport, there is always the problem of what to do with the vehicle after) 
the passenger reaches his destination. In order to accommodate everyone’ } 
automobile, downtown areas must devote as much and more space to parking | 
as to space in which to conduct business. Breaking a commercial street with | 
automobile servicing facilities such as gas stations and parking garages has 
been found to be an obstacle for pedestrians. I have even heard of a cas 


17 The per mile cost of the Inner Loop Freeway ranges from $11% million through parks | 
and the southwest redevelopment area to nearly $50 million on the north route segment 
The total cost ($272 million) would be enough to build nearly 20 miles of MTS-desigt 
rapid transit subway. } 
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yere, under the guise of a community improvement project, a storeowner was 
= to develop a parking lot which effectively isolated his principal competitor. 
vedestrians—atter all, automobiles do not make purchases—would not pass the 

rking lot, as it was a break in the continuity of store windows. The formerly 
x ssful competitor soon went out of business. We need only gaze across 
Seen to the Pentagon to see the problems of having to park nearly everyone’s 
~ Needless to say, many people walk great distances in all kinds of weather 
to reach their office from their parked auto. Some of the Pentagon employees 
must walk the same distance as if we had walked to this committee room from 
Ninth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. In order to avoid such incon- 
venience, it is possible to construct multilevel parking structures. However, 
though these are better users of land than the level lot, they are much more 
expensive and so must be supported by high parking fees. 


congestion to downtown streets 


The MTS assures us that there will be only a few more automobiles down- 
town in 1980 than there are now, so that congestion by the autos flowing off 
of the new freeway system will not be as fearsome as it may seem. However, 
they make statements such as this with the air of the magic-carpet rider who 
is not concerned with reality. Downtown streets are already over congested. 
The so-called saturation point is reached when all traffic comes to a complete 
halt. The MTS apparently feels that as long as the automobiles are on the 
streets, this is tolerable; it does not matter whether or not they can move. 
This brings up a later topic, that of how the MTS has ignored present con- 
ditions. Recognizing present downtown traffic levels, it should be apparent to 
most people that we need one of two things: More streets or less vehicles. Any 
facility designed to attract more vehicles to downtown is certainly going to 
bring the saturation point to us quite promptly. 


Human factors 


So far, I have dwelled only upon physical characteristics and design problems 
associated with an automobile-dominant transportation system. Certain factors 
which might be termed as human factors are perhaps the most important in the 
long run. Such factors as highway safety, ability to drive, and the people’s 
aspirations for their community cannot be overlooked. After all, the basic 
component of a city is its people. If all else were removed, we would still have 
acity. On the other hand, if all structures, highways, etc., were left intact and 
the people removed, we could not claim that the remains constituted a city. 
This is the Nation which boasts to the rest of the world that it regards the 
individual as the greatest thing that we have; it protects the rights and peace 
of mind of the individual. Yet, in the very Capital of this same Nation, we 
are planning the city as though its residents were no more than lumps of clay. 
Look to foreign cities in disciplined free nations and even behind the Iron 
Curtain; you will find cities being planned for the benefit of the people, par- 
ticularly as regards transportation. Granted that freeways are safer than 
parallel surface streets in comparable cases ; they are still hazardous.“ Not only 
is the lack of safety a risk of life and limb, but also a factor in making highway 
transport undependable in getting people to and from work consistently on time. 
Although the numbers of accidents are lower on freeways than on surface 
streets having numerous intersections, I am convinced that the severity of the 
accidents is greater on the freeway. The worst collisions and crashes in most 
communities’ histories have come after their freeways have been opened. There 
isa reason for such accidents over which engineers and apparently law enforcers 
have little control. There are daily many drunken and otherwise unsafe drivers 
speeding or driving recklessly on our highways. Drivers do not have to be drunks 
to cause accidents. Many persons are either inconsiderate, moody, cranky, ill, 
incapacitated, slow reacting, or mentally incompetent. But, they are still able 
to obtain licenses. Some persons, on the other hand, recognize their weaknesses 
and refrain from driving. Under an auto-dominant transportation system, how- 
ever, they would be forced to drive. Many persons who have studied slaughter 
on the highways have advocated physical and psychological examinations to 
determine a person’s potential reaction to an emergency situation as prerequisites 


ee 


% “Kenilworth Interchange Accidents Prompt Study,” the Evening Star, Jan. 13, 1958. 
During the period from its dedication on Oct. 25, 1958, to Jan. 138, 1959, there were 19 
serious accidents, 30 persons injured, and $8,200 damage to 80 automobiles. The principal 
cause Was motorist carelessness or disregard for the law. 
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for obtaining driver’s licenses. However, this seems to be unpopular because it 
would publicly condemn a certain otherwise capable portion of the Population, 
As the auto-dominant system would make driving more attractive than the y, | 
improved local transit system, more and more people would revert to driyin, | 
and transit operators would have to cut service and raise fares, thereby driy; 
away still more patronage. Those persons who are either too young, too elderly 
or physically handicapped and could not afford to hire chauffeurs would } 
chastised through forced inconveniences—high fares, infrequent public transit 
service, inferior quality of service, etc. 

There is the much ignored matter of the aspirations that the people haye for 
their own community. The inability of Washingtonians to vote, and the lag 
of local governments in the suburbs has undoubtedly contributed to the predonj. 
nant attitude of projects for the good of the people being battered through 
whether the people like it or not. Most people have selected their place of resi. | 
dence because of certain area characteristics which suit their family Personalities 
compromised with proximity to schools, churches, grocery stores, public transit 
libraries, theaters, etc. Isolation from busy thoroughfares is often a facto 
The addition of highways to these already build-up areas introduces an unde 
sirable factor. Many persons would rather tolerate delays than to have thei 
homesites disturbed by freeway construction. There is popular feeling among 
yersons in the general path of the proposed freeway corridors: Most would pre | 
fer that if the highway is built, that they be among those whose homes are takey 
rather than among those who will remain. In order to keep Metropolitan Wash. | 
ington as a city worth living in, urban highways should not be constructa 
through built-up areas. The practice used in this area by highway designers | 
to publicize several alternate highway locations so as to place one neighborhooj 
against another so that they fail to unite together to fight against any highway y 
all—should not be allowed to continue. This practice has permitted highway de 
signers to place the freeway alinements wherever they wanted to in the firg | 
place. 

In summarizing the disadvantages of attempting to rely upon an automobile 
dominant transportation system, I shall refer to the experience of an area whic 
has tried to accomplish this feat on the basis of recommendations by many of 
the same persons who prepared the Washington MTS.” 


#% A collection of clippings from various newspapers is offered to the joint committe 
The headlines show the lack of dependability of highway facilities. (A mass transport. 
tion survey, similar to the one conducted in Metropolitan Washington, ignored enstin 
transit facilities and recommended a highway program to be followed many years later by | 
development from scratch of new rapid transit lines. Consequently, a high-capacity 
electric railway line on the Bay Bridge was removed to make way for additional ly 
eapacity auto lanes.) 

(a) “Nails on Freeway Cause 23 Flats,” the Washington Post and Times Herald, Nor, 
24, 1958; and “‘Rain Causes Six Crashes,” Nov. 14, 1958, ‘‘Four Cars Hit on Bridge; Fin 
Hurt,” Nov. 29, 1958, ‘Traffic Jam: Bus, Mail Truck Hit on Bay Span,” Dec. 25, 1958, all | 
from San Francisco Chronicle (hereinafter referred to as ‘“‘Chronicle’’). | 

(b) “‘Unpopular’ Freeway Plans To Be Explained,” Nov. 22, 1958, and “Committe | 
Forms Here To Fight Some Freeways,” Dec. 4, 1958, Chronicle. 

(c) “The Argument for Rapid Transit,” editorial, Jan. 11, 1959, Chronicle. 

(d) “Board Unit Declares War on Freeways,” Jan. 23, 1959, Chronicle. 

(e) “Four-Car Crash Halts Traffic on Bay Span,” Jan. 27, 1959; “Safety Campaign 
Futile—Road Experts,” Jan. 31, 1959; “Gate Bridge Blaze Delays Commuters,” Feb, 20, 
1959 ; Chronicle. 

(f) “City Hall Talks: S. F. Chiefs Back Freeway ‘Ban’; Ask New Routes,” Jan. 31, 
1959, Chronicle. ' 

(9g) “City Told To Plan Its Own Freeways,” Feb. 7, 1959, Chronicle. | 

(h) “Freeways,” letters to the editor, Feb. 10, 1959, Chronicle. 

(i) “Board Wants Broadway Jam Eased,” and “Freeway Solution? ‘It’s Architects,” 
Feb. 17, 1959, Chronicle. 

(j) “Two Solutions for New Embarcadero Freeway,’ editorial, and “S. F. Freeway 
Stand Is Firm, Brown Told,” Feb. 20, 1959, Chronicle. 

(k) “Freeways Tried, Found Wanting,” editorial, Mar. 5, 1959, Chronicle. 

(l) “Freeways,” letters to the editor, Mar. 5, 1959, Chronicle. 

(m) “Embarcadero Off-Ramp Plan Tabled,” ‘““Embarcadera Problem: Facade for Fre 
way Vetoed,” and “Chico Freeway,” letters to the editor, Mar. 6, 1959, Chronicle. 

(n) “Bay Bridge Jammed by Two Crashes,” Mar. 23, 1959; and “Bay Bridge Cras 
Traps Pair—-Seven Hurt, Apr. 27, 1959. i 

(o) “Driver Arrested: Four-Car Crash Kills Woman, Blocks Bay Span,” May 4, 1959, 
Chronicle; and “Bridge Toll Booth Wrecked by Auto,” May 5, 1959, Berkeley Gazette 

(p) “Bay Area Roud Plans Get the Ax,” Engineering News-Record, vol. 162, No. ¢ 
Feb. 12, 1959, p. 28 
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NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT TO “LOCAL” URRAN TRANSIT SYSTEM 


In its lengthy study of the area’s transportation needs, the MTS overlooked 
local transit system. Not only did the system receive little attention, but 
oe assumed that it could not be improved. Just as the MTS accepted cur- 
ie wand proposed highway projects without attempting to determine whether or 
ee roved transit would obviate the need for certain of the highways, they 
- os certain current burdens on the local transit system without considering 
7 ssibility that improvements might have upon the relative use of transit 
ee ie the immediate or long-range future. The MTS apparently assumed 
S . the present transit service was satisfactory and could not be improved. 
coke are many things wrong with this assumption: 


Burdens of the D.C. Transit System franchise 


Like the proverbial politician, the District Commissioners were promising all 
sorts of concessions if someone would come here to take over transit operations 
from the dying Capital Transit Co. The city pledged its help to make the new 
operator successful. Tax benefits, relief from certain taxes, and such innova- 
tions as private lanes for buses were promised. However, once they had the 
operator committed to operate the system, they forgot about their promises. 
This is in addition to the fact that they provided, through Congress, a franchise 
which offered concessions on certain terms and conditions, Alarmingly, the 
rights of the fare payer were little considered during either the rash of prom- 
ises or the drafting of the franchise. Many terms of the franchise are predi- 
cated upon the conversion of the street railway system to total motorbus opera- 
tion. This scheme was arrived at without any engineering studies or investiga- 
tion into the impact of such a move.” The only plausible reason given is that 
the city cannot revert to a one-way-street system until streetcars are eliminated 
from the streets; the only excuse given is that a bus is cheaper per mile to op 
erate than is a streetcar. This forced conversion creates an undue financial 
purden upon the transit company, and in turn the fare-paying passengers. The 
people hed hoped and expected that the Mass Transportation Survey, as its 
title implies, would look into such mass-transportation problems and recom- 
mend necessary rectification. In addition to the burdens heaped upon the op- 
eration of the local transit system by Congress and the District Commissioners, 
there are certain current operating characteristics which point up many prob- 
lems into which one would expect that the MTS would have investigated. The 
rst of these is that— 


Vehicles are passing up riders 


Many vehicles during the rush hours are far too crowded to stop and pick up 
passengers. Many of these irked passengers who are unable to suffer the delay 
of waiting until an uncrowded bus or streetcar finally does come along, hail 
taxis to continue their journeys. Certainly, with such conditions, it is not 
likely that transit can attract new passengers. If it could attract them, it 
could not carry them. A companion problem to this passing of potential pas- 
sengers is the fact that there is— 


Overcrowding of standees 


Most rush-hour transit vehicles are carrying many more persons than they are 
rated by the District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission (PUC) to carry. 
For example, the PUC has rated PCC streetcars as carrying 76 passengers. In 
actual practice, about 90 passengers are carried, and often upward of 100 can 
be found crowded onto a single streetcar. On a bus built to hold 48 passengers, 
06 passengers were crammed in. These are by no means rare occasions; these 


"By “engineering study” is meant a study into the local transit needs for the urban 
area to determine the transit system which is required immediately and in the future and 
how each type of transit vehicle should be applied to best do the task. The PUC did have 
the Capital Transit Co. hire an engineering firm to prepare a suggested conversion pro- 
gram for the company. However, this study was not concerned with the economics of the 
conversion, nor with the effects upon transit patronage. A brief study was made for the 
PUC on the economies of conversion, based upon very general statistics reported by the 
company to the PUC rather than from an actual study of the = costs of the two 
types of operations under similar operating conditions. Neither stu y considered the 
value of street railways to the community or the effect of conversion upon future expendi- 
tures for transit improvements. It is obvious why the MTS did not investigate this short- 
sighted action—the District Commissioners are too well entrenched into the various agen- 
cles and committees which make up the MTS. 
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for obtaining driver's licenses. However, this seems to be unpopular because it 
would publicly condemn a certain otherwise capable portion of the population, 
As the auto-dominant system would make driving more attractive than the un- 
improved local transit system, more and more people would revert to driving 
and transit operators would have to cut service and raise fares, thereby driving 
away still more patronage. Those persons who are either too young, too elderly, 
or physically handicapped and could not afford to hire chauffeurs would be 
chastised through forced inconveniences—high fares, infrequent public transit 
service, inferior quality of service, etc. 

There is the much ignored matter of the aspirations that the people have for 
their own community. The inability of Washingtonians to vote, and the lack 
of local governments in the suburbs has undoubtedly contributed to the predomi- 
nant attitude of projects for the good of the people being battered through 
whether the people like it or not. Most people have selected their place of resi- 
dence because of certain area characteristics which suit their family personalities, 
compromised with proximity to schools, churches, grocery stores, public transit, 
libraries, theaters, etc. Isolation from busy thoroughfares is often a factor, 
The addition of highways to these already build-up areas introduces an unde- 
sirable fuctor. Many persons would rather tolerate delays than to have their 
homesites disturbed by freeway construction. There is popular feeling among 
versons in the general path of the proposed freeway corridors: Most would pre- 
fer that if the highway is built, that they be among those whose homes are taken 
rather than among those who will remain. In order to keep Metropolitan Wash- 
ington as a city worth living in, urban highways should not be constructed 
through built-up areas. The practice used in this area by highway designers 
to publicize several alternate highway locations so as to place one neighborhood 
ugainst another so that they fail to unite together to fight against any highway at 
all—should not be allowed to continue. This practice has permitted highway de- 
signers to place the freeway alinements wherever they wanted to in the first 
place, 

In summarizing the disadvantages of attempting to rely upon an automobile- 
dominant transportation system, I shall refer to the experience of an area which 
has tried to accomplish this feat on the basis of recommendations by many of 
the same persons who prepared the Washington MTS.” 


“A collection of clippings from various newspapers is offered to the joint committee. 
The headlines show the lack of dependability of highway facilities. (A mass transporta- 
tion survey, similar to the one conducted in Metropolitan Washington, ignored existing 
transit facilities and recommended a highway program to be followed many years later by 
development from scratch of new rapid transit lines. Consequently, a high-capacity 
electric railway line on the Bay Bridge was removed to make way for additional low- 
capacity auto lanes.) 

(a) “Nails on Freeway Cause 23 Flats,” the Washington Post and Times Herald, Nov. 
24, 1958; and “Rain Causes Six Crashes,” Nov. 14, 1958, ‘“‘Four Cars Hit on Bridge; Five 
Hurt,” Nov. 29, 1958, “Traffic Jam: Bus, Mail Truck Hit on Bay Span,” Dec. 25, 1958, all 
from San Francisco Chronicle (hereinafter referred to as “Chronicle’’). 

(b) “‘Unpopular’ Freeway Plans To Be Explained,’ Nov. 22, 1958, and ‘‘Committee 
Forms Here To Fight Some Freeways,” Dec. 4. 1958, Chronicle. 

(c) “The Argument for Rapid Transit,” editorial, Jan. 11, 1959, Chronicle. 

(d) “Board Unit Declares War on Freeways,” Jan. 23, 1959, Chronicle. 

(e) “Four-Car Crash Halts Traffic on Bay Span,” Jan. 27, 1959; “Safety Campaigns 
Futile—-Road Experts,” Jan. 51, 1959; “Gate Bridge Blaze Delays Commuters,” Feb. 20, 
1959 : Chronicle. 

(f) “City Hall Talks: 8S. F. Chiefs Back Freeway ‘Ban’; Ask New Routes,” Jan. 31, 
1959, Chronicle 

(g) “City Told To Plan Its Own Freeways,” Feb. 7, 1959, Chronicle. 

(h) “Freeways,” letters to the editor, Feb. 10, 1959, Chronicle. 

(i) “Board Wants Broadway Jam Eased,”’ and “Freeway Solution? ‘It’s Architects,’ ” 
Feb, 17, 1959, Chronicle 

(j) “Two Solutions for New Embareadero Freeway,’ editorial, and “S. F. Freeway 
Stand Is Firm, Brown Told,” Feb. 20, 1959. Chronicle. 

(k) “Freeways Tried, Found Wanting,” editorial, Mar. 5, 1959, Chronicle. 

(l) “Freeways,” letters to the editor, Mar. 5, 1959, Chronicle. 

(m) “Embarcadero Off-Ramp Plan Tabled,” ‘“‘Embarcadera Problem: Facade for Free- 
way Vetoed,” and “Chico Freeway,” letters to the editor, Mar. 6, 1959, Chronicle. 

(n) “Bay Bridge Jammed by Two Crashes,’ Mar. 23, 1959; and “Bay Bridge Crash 
Traps Pair—Seven Hurt,” Apr. 27, 1959. 

(o) “Driver Arrested; Four-Car Crash Kills Woman, Blocks Bay Span,’ May 4, 1959, 
Chronicle; and “Bridge Toll Booth Wrecked by Auto,’ May 5, 1959, Berkeley Gazette. 

(p) “Bay Area Road Plans Get the Ax,” Engineering News-Record, vol. 162, No. 6, 
Feb. 12. 1959, p. 28. 
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NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT TO “LOCAL”? URBAN TRANSIT SYSTEM 


In its lengthy study of the area’s transportation needs, the MTS overlooked 
the local transit system. Not only did the system receive little attention, but 
it was assumed that it could not be improved. Just as the MTS accepted cur- 
rent and proposed highway projects without attempting to determine whether or 
not improved transit would obviate the need for certain of the highways, they 
accepted certain current burdens on the local transit system without considering 
the possibility that improvements might have upon the relative use of transit 
either in the immediate or long-range future. The MTS apparently assumed 
that the present transit service was satisfactory and could not be improved. 
There are many things wrong with this assum).tion: 

Burdens of the D.C. Transit Sustem franchise 

Like the proverbial politician, the District Commissioners were promising all 
sorts of concessions if someone would come here to take over transit operations 
from the dying Capital Transit Co. The city pledged its help to make the new 
operator successful. Tax benefits, relief from certain taxes, and such innova- 
tions as private lanes for buses were promised. Hlowever, once they had the 
operator committed to operate the system, they forgot about their promises. 
This is in addition to the fact that they provided, through Congress, a franchise 
which offered concessions on certain terms and conditions, Alarmingly, the 
rights of the fare payer were little considered during either the rash of prom- 
ises or the drafting of the franchise. Many terms of the franchise are predi- 
cated upon the conversion of the street railway system to total motorbus opera- 
tion. This scheme was arrived at without any engineering studies or investiga- 
tion into the impact of such a move.” The only plausible reason given is that 
the city cannot revert to a one-way-street system until streetcars are eliminated 
from the streets; the only excuse given is that a bus is cheaper per mile to op- 
erate than is a streetcar. This forced conversion creates an undue financial 
burden upon the transit company, and in turn the fare-paying passengers. The 
people hed hoped and expected that the Mass Transportation Survey, as its 
title implies, would look into such mass-transportation problems and recom- 
mend necessary rectification. In addition to the burdens heaped upon the op- 
eration of the local transit system by Congress and the District Commissioners, 
there are certain current operating characteristics which point up many prob- 
lems into which one would expect that the MTS would have investigated. The 
irst of these is that 
Vehicles are passing up riders 

Many vehicles during the rush hours are far too crowded to stop and pick up 
passengers. Many of these irked passengers who are unable to suffer the delay 
of waiting until an uncrowded bus or streetcar finally does come along, hail 
taxis to continue their journeys. Certainly, with such conditions, it is not 
likely that transit can attract new passengers. If it could attract them, it 
could not carry them. A companion problem to this passing of potential pas- 
sengers is the fact that there is— 


Overcrowding of standees 

Most rush-hour transit vehicles are carrying many more persons than they are 
rated by the District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission (PUC) to carry 
For example, the PUC has rated PCC streetcars as carrying 76 passengers. In 
actual practice, about 90 passengers are carried, and often upward of 100 can 
be found crowded onto a single streetcar. On a bus built to hold 48 passengers, 
o6§ passengérs were crammed in. These are by no means rare occasions; these 


~By “engineering study’ is meant a study into the local transit needs for the urban 
area to determine the transit system which is required immediately and in the future and 
how each type of transit vehicle should be applied to best do the task. The PUC did have 
the Capital Transit Co. hire an engineering firm to prepare a suggested conversion pro- 
gram for the company. However, this study was not concerned with the economics of the 
conversion, nor with the effects upon transit patronage. A brief study was made for the 
PUC on the economics of conversion, based upon very general statistics reported by the 
company to the PUC rather than from an actual study of the operating costs of the two 
types of operations under similar operating conditions. Neither study considered the 
value of street railways to the community or the effect of conversion upon future expendi- 
tures for transit improvements. It is obvious why the MTS did not investigate this short- 
sighted action—the District Commissioners are too well entrenched into the various agen- 
cies and committees which make up the MTS. 
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are common, daily rush-hour conditions on not only the principal trunklines, 
but also the suburban feeder routes. <A related problem is that the 





Standecs stand too long 

There is a rule of thumb in designing a transit operation that passengers should 
not be expected to stand longer than 10 minutes. Of course, this rule is violated 
daily by transit systems all over the Nation. However, it is especially violated 
here in Washington where—some streetcar-line and bus-route passengers stand 
for their entire trip, often for 45 to 60 minutes. Standing periods on the subur- 
ban feeder bus routes is more in keeping with the 10-minute rule of thumb, but 
most of the suburban trunk bus routes are the most flagrant violators of this 
rule. Standees during the rush hours are required to stand for too long a time, 
but this— 


Period of standing goes far beyond the rush hours 

During midday and evening periods when transit traffic is supposed to be 
slack, there is often uncomfortable standing just as in the rush hours on many 
of the city streetcar lines and bus routes. Even on Sundays, streetcars and 
buses are carrying standing loads. The solution may seem at first thought to 
be that the transit companies should simply place more streetcars and motor 
buses on each route, and thereby provide more seats. This cannot be done in 
most instances because the routes are already operating at 


l'oo-close headways for efficient operation 


There is a rule of thumb that transit vehicles should not be spaced more fre- 
quently than 3 minutes apart. When more frequent headways are attempted, 
the vehicles tend to bunch up, and irregular service is the result. The lead 
vehicle in each bunch becomes overloaded; closely following ones are under- 
utilized. This is very unsatisfactory from the standpoint of providing good 
service. Rail-borne vehicles can compensate for overloading by using train 
operation in place of single-car operation; buses cannot. Therefore, there is a 
very low limit on the ability of a bus route to handle increased patronage. The 
table of headways (exhibit 11) for the D.C. Transit System shows that seven of 
the bus routes have average peak-hour headways that are less than 3 minutes, 
and four of these have headways of 1 minute or less. These lines could not 
accommodate greater rush-hour patronage without reducing the quality of the 
service to a very unsatisfactory level. Four of these seven bus routes were 
formerly streetcar lines and carry less than half of the patronage now that 
they did as rail lines. This bunching of vehicles and the resulting uneven load- 
ing, coupled with other factors leads to- 

Too slow average speeds 

Transit speeds are too slow to be attractive relative to automobile speeds. 
The average speeds of the D.C. Transit System operation range from 6.6 to 16.2 
miles per hour. The slowest is the No. 60, 11th Street NW. line; the fastest is 
the No. 04-06, Rockville limited route. Exhibit 12 shows the average speeds 
for all streetear lines and motorbus routes operated by the D.C. Transit System. 
In this city, the three principal deterrents to fast transit operations are 

Automobile interference ; 
Traffic signal delays; and last, but not least, 
Lackadaisical scheduling procedures. 

These are all deterrents about which something can be done. Automobiles 
ean be restricted from transit lanes on heavily patronized routes. Traffic- 
signal sequences can be coordinated with transit movements. But this action 
would be in vain until the third deterrent is overcome. Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Associates’ 1955 plan, described examples of several aspects of this par- 
ticular problem under the recommendation headed “Refine Capital Transit Co. 
Streetcar and Bus Schedules.” * We criticized the uneven headway of vehicles, 
cutback service, emergency cutback service, Sunday and slack-hour drifting, 
slack-hour layovers, and coordination at terminals. Since that time, we have 


211955 Public Transit Master Plan for Metropolitan Washington, D.C.,’’ Metropolitan 


Planning Associates, Washington, D.C., August 1955; Library of Congress call No. 
HE4491.W4W7, pp. 13, 14. 
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observed frequent cases of the drifting practice creeping into the rush-hour 
service too. We have also observed the practice of making phantom stops in 
order to kill time. In response to my question as to why he was stopping at 
every loading platform for an irritatingly long time even though passengers 
were not waiting at most of them, the motorman on an evening trip on 7th 
Street NW. replied that the lowest speed at which he could move his PCC car 
was too fast to hold to his schedule. 

There has been, despite the city’s campaign promises when attempting to 
attract an operator to take over the Capital Transit Co. 

Failure to give priority to movement of transit vehicles 

A brief and short-distance experiment was conducted on 18th Street NW., 
then declared a failure by the District government, because the action failed to 
actually speed up the bus service. The length of the experimental bus lane 
was so short that any time savings would have been too small to measure, any- 
way. No consideration has been given to providing special streetcar lanes, 
which would be more worthwhile.” 

These shortcomings of the area’s transit operations are the sort of problems 
into which it was anticipated that the mass-transportation survey would look 
aud offer recommendations for their rectification. They are all artificial rather 
than physical problems, so there can be no excuse that these were not investi- 
gated because there is no cure. It is the forementioned shortcomings—vehicles 
passing up riders, overcrowding of standees, too long standing periods, bunch- 
ing of transit vehicles, and too slow speeds—that make transit unattractive, and 
help to perpetuate the vicious cycle: Automobiles interfere with and slow 
transit service ; transit becomes further unattractive; people switch from transit 
to autos; the additional autos further slow the remaining transit; and the full 
cycle repeats. It is this vicious cycle which the MTS used as the basis for their 
automobile-preferring assumptions. If they had sought solutions for these 
transit-service problems, they could not have so weighted these assumptions. 


LACK OF COORDINATION OF COMMUNITY PLANNING AND OTHER GOVERN MENT 
DECISIONS WITH MASS-TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 


Not only have independent agencies and developers failed to recognize in their 
actions the fact that a mass-transportation survey was in progress, but even the 
cities and agencies which participated in the survey have taken various actions 
unsolicitous of the survey and its findings. In the records of the hearings 
held before this committee during May 1958, we discussed examples of several 
such lacks of coordination in planning.” These were the Constitution Avenue 
sridge ; the south route of the Inner Loop Freeway; satellite employment areas, 
such as AEC and CIA; redevelopment and zoning; airport location; and port 
development. I would like to bring our remarks on certain of these up to date. 

The District of Columbia government has, in the past several days, let con- 
tracts for construction of the piers for the Constitution Avenue bridge. Even 
if the Metropolitan Planning Associates recommendations were to be ignored, 
the design of this bridge should have been altered in order to conform with the 
recommendations of the MTS. Their final report proposes an express-bus route to 
carry 16,000 passengers per peak hour in one direction across this bridge and 
later recommends that facilities be so designed that these express-bus routes 
may be easily converted to rail lines at such time as the capacity of the bus 
routes are surpassed. So, provision for rail rapid transit must be added to 
this bridge and its approaches. Can we accept ignorance of this fact as evidence 


*2 Based upon Capital Transit Co. 1955 operating statistics, average motorbus speed could 
have been speeded up only 2.7 m.p.h. by removing excessive automobile interference—this 
could have saved the company approximately $2,050,000 annually in operating costs. 
Average streetcar speed could have been increased by 5.2 m.p.h. by removing excessive 
automobile interference, thereby saving the company approximately $3,231,000 per year 
in operating costs. 

* “Washington Metropolitan Area Transportation Problems,” hearings before the Joint 
Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Congress of the United States, 85th 
Cong., 2d sess., on Transportation Problems in Maryland, Virginia, and the Washington 
Metropolitan Area, May 22 and 23 and June 10, 1958, pp. 254-256. 
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that the District government does not endorse the findings of the very survey 
which it virtually controlled? * 

In the matter of the south route of the Inner Loop Freeway creating a 
bottleneck in the Pennsylvania Railroad at its Virginia Avenue tunnel, it is 
important to note that the southwest leg is well underway, and we might expect 
construction of the southeast leg—that which involves the railroad—to com- 
mence very soon. The requirement to alter the design of this segment to 
save valuable land, and to free the railroad from this bottleneck, as dis- 
cussed in last year’s hearings, is still of the utmost importance. However, 
I am embarrassed to admit that the dimensions which I gave were incorrect. 
The Virginia Avenue right-of-way is 160 feet rather than 140 feet wide. So, 
we are submitting here, exhibit 9, a suggested treatment of the situation. 
The upper panel of this exhibit shows Virginia Avenue SW. as it now exists 
with the railroad tracks in the center on an embankment within a 55-foot 
median strip. The alinement of the southwest leg of the freeway has been fixed 
by current construction, so this portion of the avenue is not involved. The 
central panel shows Virginia Avenue SE. as it now exists between 2d and 
11th Streets with the railroad in a single-track tunnel. The problem was recog- 
nized and discussed in the “1950 Comprehensive Plan for the National Capital and 
Its Environs.” The lower panel shows how the tunnel may be daylighted, space 
for two tracks provided, and the southeast leg of the freeway placed into an 
open cut without having to acquire additional land for the freeway and obvi- 
ating the need to build the objectionable elevated freeway that is now planned 
for this segment. 

To our comments about satellite employment areas should be added the NSA 
site: and plans to move the Weather Bureau, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
U.S. Geological Survey, Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of Standards 
out to or beyond the suburbs. 

To our remarks about redevelopment and zoning should be added the North- 
west urban renewal project which was designed without consideration of public 
transportation. It has been attacked for this lack, and it is not too late t 
change the plans, as no progress has yet been made on this project. Related to 
this problem of redeveloping the city are such projects as the rehabilitation of 
Foggy Bottom; the partially completed Potomac Plaza development; location of 
the Cultural Center; location and construction of Sibley Hospital; location of 
the stadium; expansion of the George Washington University campus; location 
and construction of such commercial! buildings as those of the People’s Life Insur- 
ance Co. and the Government Employees Insurance Co.; location and develop- 
ment of Randolph Industrial Center, Cameron Industrial Park, and the Wash- 
ington-Rockville Industrial Park; the plan for development of the Cabin John 
watershed: Levitt’s Belair project: and a new 10,000-population town north of 
Rockville. 

In addition, it should be mentioned that the location of the nearly completed 
State Department Building: Federal Office Buildings 5, 6, 7, (Jackson Place), 
8, 9, 10; and the partially completed Smithsonian Institution museum were not 
located so as to be especially handy to MTS-recommended rapid transit stations. 


*TIt is noted that the District of Columbia government enjoyed the following representa- 
tion on the Mass Transportation Survey staffs and participating agencies: 

(a) National Capital Planning Commission; Brig. Gen. A. C. Welling, Engineer Com- 
missioner, District of Columbia, ex officio member. 


(b) National Capital Regional Planning Council; Brig. Gen. A. C. Welling, Engineer 
Commissioner, District of Columbia, vice chairman. 


(c) MTS Joint Steering Committee: Robert E. McLaughlin, Commissioner, District of | 


Columbia, chairman; Brig. Gen. A. C. Welling, Engineer Commissioner, District of Colum- 
bia, member. 

(d) MTS Highway Coordinating Committee; Douglas S. Brinkley, chief planning engi- 
neer, District of Columbia Department of Highways, first-listed member. 

(e) Joint Commission to Study Passenger Carrier Facilities and Services in the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area: Robert E. McLaughlin, Commissioner, District of Columbia, 
chairman; Brig. Gen. A. C. Welling, Engineer Commissioner, District of Columbia, mem- 
ber; Arthur T. Sonnenberg, District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission, secretary. 

(f) District of Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Agency, William D. Heath, director. 

» “Washington Present and Future: A General Summary of the Comprehensive Plan for 
the National Capital and Its Environs,’ Monograph No. 1, National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission (N.C.P. & P.C.), Washington, D.C., April 1950, p. 32: and “Regional 
Aspects of the Comprehensive Plan: A Portion of the Comprehensive Plan for the National 
~—* and Its Environs,” Monograph No. 6, N.C.P. & P.C., Washington, D.C., June 1950 
p. ; 
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Let me cite an example of the adverse effect of failure to coordinate these vari- 
ous plans and projects with the area transportation needs: The District Com- 
missioners approved the master plan of the George Washington University. 
This master plan calls for the closing of H Street NW. between 19th and 24th 
Streets NW., and 21st Street NW. between Pennsylvania Avenue and F Street 
NW. This will interrupt the alinements of bus routes Pl (Petworth Limited) 
and Sl (16th Street Limited) and will make rerouting quite awkward. This is 
not so much of a problem at the present, but will become more of a problem 
when (1) the State Department Building is completed, and additional transit 
service is needed; and (2) when the proposed west leg of the Inner Loop Free- 
way and the approaches to the Constitution Avenue Bridge are completed, which 
will place additional traffic into this area, and will sever several of the local 
streets which are now available to shoulder some of the area’s traffic. To the 
other extreme, the MTS does not propose any rail rapid transit service to the 
State Department Building; consequently, surface streets must be relied upon to 
carry the total transit service. 

The Federal City Center has been designed without the aid of transportation 
experts, yet it is to be the city’s principal transportation terminal. It is, in 
itself, out of pace with modern concepts of urban transportation; particularly in 
that it fails to recognize that transit must be capable of distributing its passen- 
gers to a variety of downtown destinations. Its development would be in con- 
trast to the MTS findings. A centralized city terminal for all intercity bus and 
airline buses would be useful in that it would enable convenient transfer con- 
nections for passengers: but such a terminal for urban transit buses would be 
more harmful than good. 

Another major decision which the Government has made in disregard of the 
Mass Transportation Survey is the already discussed D.C. Transit System fran- 
chise. The provisions for conversion of streetcars to buses by 1963 placed a 
limitation upon the survey in that it canceled study of this particular form of 
urban transit. I do not mean to indicate, however, that the lack of this pro- 
vision would have much altered the findings of the MTS, for the author of the 
provision was well entrenched into the MTS pyramid of agencies and com- 
mittees.” 

VALUE OF STREET RAILWAY RETENTION AND IMPROVEMEN1 


Just as there has been effort to make it seem that an advocate of rapid transit 
is against autos, effort has been made to have it appear that persons who favor 
street railways are against buses. Metropolitan Planning Associates and Citi- 
zens Transit Improvement Association are in favor of having each type of transit 
vehicle do the duty for which it is designed. Therefore, we are. of course, in 
favor of buses in cases where ,they are the best vehicle for the task. However, 
it is not necessary to attempt to defend buses at this time, as there is no vested 
interest attempting to banish buses from Washington. However, seriows con- 
sideration must be given to the part that the existing street railways, their 
tracks, and their rolling stock could play in the region’s future transportation 
network. The present street railway system has five principal things to offer 
for this future transport system : 

Its service as a street railway, at least for certain segments : 

Its tracks, roadbed, and grades which can be used by rapid transit trains: 

Its rolling stock which can be used in several Ways as rapid transit equip- 
ment: 

Its electrical facilities which can be used by rapid transit and possibly 
by trolley coaches; and 

Its skilled, trained work force of vehicle operators: track, vehicle, and 
electrical facility maintenance men. 

This last item—often overlooked-—is perhaps the most important one. After 
all, if we are willing to pay the cost, we can build new tracks and buy more 
streetcars. But, money can't buy everything. Once the labor capable of build- 
ing, maintaining, and operating these electric rail lines and vehicles have been 
lost to other types of work, it will take many years to train persons into similar 
jobs for a rapid transit system. 





% District Commissioner Robert E. McLaughlin, author of the all-bus “ultimatum,” was 
chairman of the MTS Joint Steering Committee, and chairman of the Joint Commission To 
Study Passenger Carrier Facilities and Services in the Washington metropolitan area. 
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The street railway has a number of advantages in several related fieids: 
economy, performance, service, and public acceptance. Mr. Lietwiler will briefly 
relate these advantages to you. 


NEED FOR A BALANCED TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Contrary to the recommendations of the Mass Transportation Survey, a truly 
balanced transportation system is required for Metropolitan Washington. Such 
a system, taking into consideration the accepted forms of urban transport, must 
consist of highway projects; motorbus routes; trolley coach lines; street railway 
lines; light-volume rapid transit lines,” and railroad and intercity bus commuter 
service. 

Monorail is especially excluded because—even if it is proven to be feasible—it 
does not offer any advantages that are not already available in conventional 
forms of rapid transit. In fact, it has many disadvantages still to be overcome. 
Perhaps the most significant among these is the fact that monorail is the most 
expensive form of rapid transit to construct.* 

Heavy-volume rapid transit is not listed, as it will not be warranted until 
some time in the future unless rapid transit were to be overwhelmingly popular 
from the very start. If the predictions of the MTS come true, we will not need 
heavy-volume rapid transit until after 1980. Then on a line-by-line basis, the 
light-volume rapid transit can be easily converted as each line warrants the 
higher carrying capacity and justifies the greater cost. 


RECOMMENDED TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM FOR METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 


Much of the data gathered and analyzed by the Mass Transportation Survey 
can be salvaged for use in developing a more practical transit system for the 
metropolitan area. Some of the data, in fact, have already been useful to 
Metropolitan Planning Associates in testing and revising its 1955 recommenda- 
tions for rapid transit. The following recommendations, though preliminary, 
are based upon this revision. 

Belt line 

The belt line, which has been endorsed and publicized by the Citizens Transit 
Improvement Association during recent months, is ideally suited to be Metro- 
politan Washington's first rapid transit project. It makes the utmost use of 
existing facilities. It provides direct rapid transit service to downtown for 
two of Washington’s most densely populated fringe communities: Silver Spring 
and Bethesda, which in themselves are centers for smaller systems of suburban 
bus routes that would feed the belt line rapid transit. As there was much dis- 
cussion of the value of a rapid transit belt line by individuals in the audiences 
of the recent series of forums, and as apparently the MTS representatives 
present misunderstood the references made to belt lines in other cities, I feel 
that it should be pointed out that the belt line which we recommend is not 
likened to a circumferential highway or even the inner or intermediate loop 
freeways. This belt line, just as the similar belt lines in Tokyo, Berlin, and 
Vienna, passes through the very heart of downtown. (In fact, if you turn the 
map of the belt line upside down, you will notice its similarity to the shape of 
the human heart. This is appropriate, as the belt line would be the heart of an 
ultimate rapid transit network to serve the entire metropolitan area). Another 


7 “Light-volume rapid transit” is defined on pp. 214-218 of “Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transportation Problems,” hearings before the Joint Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems, Congress of the United States, 85th Cong., 2d sess., on “Trans- 
portation Problems in Maryland, Virginia, and the Washington Metropolitan Area,’ May 
22 and 23, and June 10, 1958. 

*8 Advocates of monorail often claim that it is the least expensive form of rapid transit to 
construct. However, they generally cite exaggerated costs for the other forms, and have 
even compared one-way monorail with two-way four-track subways in some of their argu- 
ments. Monorail advocates have cited subway costs as high as $25 million per mile. 
Even the MTS which has given extra-high costs for rapid transit in an obvious effort to 
make the highways more acceptable, claims only $13,900,000 per mile for subway con- 
struction. These cost comparisons, even if proper costs were given to the most costly 
segments of rapid transit construction, fail to take into consideration that monorail in 
any of its forms cannot make use of existing facilities—of which there are many in 
metropolitan Washington—nor can it drop down to the surface through undeveloped 
areas. T hus, the high cost (which is the same ag for construction of an elevated railway) 
of construction through the city must also be carried into the suburbs where conventional 


—s transit can often be built for as little as one-tenth of its downtown cost on a per 
mile basis, 
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feature that makes the belt line suitable for a first rapid transit line is that the 
service can be given on an abbreviated basis while the downtown subways are 
under construction. It could, in fact, under a crash program, be furnishing serv- 
ice within 6 months. It would, of course, take longer to build the subways, and 
these subways would be used by more lines than just the belt line (which would 
operate in conjunction with the present Cabin John trolley line and the recently 
discontinued—but still intact—private right-of-way trolley line to Branchville, 
Md.). 


Ultimate system 


In showing the ultimate network of light-volume rapid transit lines which 
could serve the region by 1980, allow me to make a comparison with the MTS 
rapid transit system. The base map which Metropolitan Planning Associates has 
prepared for the next several exhibits shows, by a stipple pattern, the rural or 
undeveloped area as of 1956. It shows by a dot pattern, reserved areas—those 
which are not subject to development, such as parks, country clubs, cemeteries, 
airports, etc. Water is shown by the wavy line pattern. The remaining white 
area is the 1956 urban area—the area within which the metropolitan population 
resides, works, and, of course, travels. 

Exhibit 1 portrays the MTS-recommended rapid transit lines. It can be seen 
that it does not very adequately cover the urban area. In fact, because it sticks 
to highways for its alinement, it misses the great urban expanse of Wheaton- 
Glenmont, and terminates in a regional park which will never be urbanized. 
By comparison, exhibit 2 shows the rapid transit network which, if built on 
light-volume rapid transit principles, could much more adequately serve the 
urban area and could be built for about half of the cost of the MTS rapid 
transit and express bus system. You may be overwhelmed by the number of 
lines shown ou this map, and wonder how this system could cost less than the 
small, inadequate MTS system. Much of this light-volume rapid transit net- 
work is already in existence in one form or another. Many segments of it 
are already operating as the present street railway system. Other segments 
already have tracks which would be used; others have roadbeds which would 
be used; others have rights-of-way which would be used. The amount of 
brandnew construction is relatively small. Although it does not apply precisely 
to the network shown, the following quote from our 1955 plan should demonstrate 
the advantages of using existing facilities, This statement applies to the sub- 
urban rapid transit lines, exclusive of the street railway system: “* * * For a 
rapid transit network of 129.1 double-track miles, 10.1 miles are virtually 
completed; 119.0 miles of power distribution facilities must be erected; 99.8 
miles of double track must be laid ; 65.2 miles must be graded; 5.5 miles of right- 
of-way must be acquired; and only 9.5 miles of major construction—usually 
associated with rapid transit”"proposals—must be accomplished.” * One hundred 
and ninety-six miles of route were to be operated over this track network. 

The lines shown on exhibit 2 penetrating into the suburbs include: 

1. The belt line. 

2. A “Potomac Ridge” line via the Cabin John trelley line extended to the 
circumferential freeway near Carderock. 

3. A “Maryland” line via the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad right-of-way and 
the former Branchville trolley line extended to the Department of Agriculture 
Plant Industry Station just beyond the circumferential freeway. 

4. A “Montgomery” line via the belt line, a former interurban railway road- 
bed, and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad right-of-way to Rockville. 

5. A “metropolitan” line via the belt line, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
right-of-way, and the median strip of Connecticut Avenue extended to Aspen 
Hill. 

6. A “New Hampshire” line via the belt line, a power transmission line right- 

of-way, and New Hampshire Avenue to Xaverian College at the circumferential 
freeway. 
7. A “Pennsylvania” line (using rectifier cars capable of operating on 600 
volts d.c. in the downtown subways and 11,000 volts a.c. of the existing Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad electrification) via the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks and the 
median strip of the circumferential freeway to Greenbelt. 


291955 Public Transit Master Plan for Metropolitan Washington, D.C.,” Metropolitan 
Planning Associates, Washington, D.C., August 1955, p. 62; Library of Congress call No. 
HE4491.W4W7. 
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8. A “Prince Georges” line via K Street rebuilt as an expressway, Benning 
Road, the roadbed of the former Seat Pleasant trolley line, and the roadbed of 
the former Chesapeake Beach Railway to Randolph Industrial Center and 
Ritchie on the circumferential freeway. 

9. A line in Pennsylvania Avenue and the median strip of Maryland route 4 
through District Heights to the circumferential freeway at Forestville. 

10. A “Suitland” line via the median strips of the Suitland Parkway and 
Branch Avenue with spurs to Suitland Government employment area; Hillcrest 
Heights; and in the median strip of the circumferential freeway to Andrews 
Air Force Base. 

11. A “Bolling” line via the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, South Capitol Street, 
and Indian Head Road to Kerby Hill beyond the circumferential freeway. 

12. A “Commonwealth” line, via the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad and Commonwealth Avenue to Alexandria with spurs to Hunting 
Towers and to Belle View. 

1%. A “Shirley” line in the median strip of Shirley Highway to the GSA 
Franconia Warehouse beyond the circumferential freeway (near Springfield). 

14. An “Arlington” line via the Washington & Old Dominion Railroad tracks 
and the median strip of Arlington Boulevard to the circumferential freeway at 
Merrifield. 

15. An “Old Dominion” line via the median strip of Arlington Boulevard and 
the Washington & Old Dominion Railroad tracks to the circumferential free 
way at Dunn Loring. 

In addition to the lines proposed, it is recommended that certain rights-of- 
way be prepared or reserved for later expansion of the rapid transit network. 
These provisions include: 

16. Old Dominion Drive through McLean <o the circumferential freeway. 

17. The median strip of River Road rebuilt as an expressway to the circum- 
ferential freeway and as a limited access highway beyond. 

18. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad right-of-way between the “Metropolitan” 
line at Kensington and the “Montgomery” line at Spring Lake Park. 

19. The median strip of Columbia Road toward Baltimore. 

20. The power transmission line right-of-way from Chillum toward Baltimore. 

21. The median strip of the Annapolis Freeway to Annapolis. 

22. The Chesapeake Beach Railroad grade toward the bay. 

23. The median strip of Branch Avenue. 

24. The median strip of Indian Head Road. 

25. Quaker Lane and the power transmission line right-of-way through Rose 
Hill Farms. 

26. Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad right-of-way. 

27. Washington & Old Dominion Railroad tracks to Dulles International 
Airport. 

As the service to the community is not readily comprehended from a map of 
proposed rapid transit lines, I offer exhibit 3, which shows the locations of 
rapid transit stations as proposed by the MTS. Each black dot represents one- 
quarter-mile radius—an acceptable walking distance from the station. It can 
be seen that the station spacing does not allow many potential passengers to 
reach the rapid transit by walking. Therefore, parking lots and feeder bus 
routes must be more extensive, and thereby less economical. This factor also, 
of course, cuts down considerably upon the attractiveness of rapid transit 
service, and enables the MTS to allocate many more commuter trips to auto- 
mobiles in order to justify limited access highways in the urban areas. By 
contrast, the stations on the light-volume, rapid transit network would offer a 
tremendously improved area coverage, aS shown by exhibit 4. Nearly every 
neighborhood in the metropolitan area—especially in the more densely populated 
inner urban area—would be within walking distance of fast transit service 
to downtown and other major distinations. 

In order to contrast the construction costs still further (than as indicated 
earlier by use or neglect of existing facilities), we have prepared another pair 
of maps. Exhibit 5 shows the subways—that is, the actual underground seg- 
ments—of the MTS rapid transit network. Notice that the subways extend out 
into areas where there is no economic justification for keeping transit under- 
ground. The subways proposed by the MTS extend 14 miles. Again, by contrast, 
exhibit 6 shows just about the same number of miles of subway, but arranged 
to accommodate rapid transit for not just two lines, but for the entire urban 
area, and placed only where subway construction is necessary for lack of other 
suitable surface rights-of-way. 
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No separate mention is made of the street railway system, as it would be 
completely absorbed into the light-volume, rapid transit network. Very few 
segments would remain as purely present-day type of streetcar operation. 
Except for the crosstown lines and certain special services, all streetcar service 
would be routed through subways in the downtown area which would be shared 
with the rapid transit trains from the suburbs. 


Trolley-coach lines and motorbus routes 


As there has not been time to completely revise our 1955 plan, we have not 
yet made adjustments to our recommended trolley-coach line and motorbus route 
alinements. But, so that the general pattern of this supplemental and feeder 
transit service can be realized, exhibit 13, the map of the total transit system 
proposed in the 1955 plan, is offered. 

Highway projects 

Exhibit 8 shows the limited-access highway projects that are recognized by 
Citizens Transit Improvement Association, with certain reservations regarding 
their specific locations. These projects are identified by letters on the map. 
Existing highways are: 

A. Henry G. Shirley Memorial Highway. 

B. George Washington (Mount Vernon) Memorial Parkway. 

Spout Run Parkway. 

. George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

Suitland Parkway. 

Baltimore-Washington Parkway. 

Washington National Pike (route 240). 

Rock Creek and Potomac Parkways. 

Whitehurst (elevated) Freeway. 

Arlington Boulevard. 

<. Indian Head Road. 

Branch Avenue. 

Washington National Pike east leg (Lux Lane to Pooks Hill). 

Many of these must be improved. At the time that the improvements are made, 
space for rapid transit should be provided in certain segments of A, E, J, K, 
and L. 

Highways under construction include: 

N. Washington National Pike west leg (Lux Lane to Bradley Boulevard). 

O. Washington circumferential freeway. (It is recommended that this project 
be given construction completion priority over all other highway projects in the 
metropolitan area. ) 

P. John Hanson Highway. (“Annapolis Freeway”). 

Q. Columbia Road. 

R. Kenilworth and Anacostia Freeways with the East Capitol Street spur 
(only between Kenilworth interchange and Sousa Bridge (Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SW.). 

S. Little Falls Parkway. 

T. Southwest Freeway with the Washington Channel Bridge. 

U. George Washington Memorial Parkway (Chain Bridge to the circumfer- 
ential freeway). 

While these highways are under construction, provision should be made in cer- 
tain segments of O, P, and Q to accommodate rapid transit. Highways which 
are proposed include: 

V. Southwest Freeway with 11th Street Bridge (South Capitol Street to Sousa 
Bridge). © 

W. Inter-County Belt Freeway (in part, as follows) : 

(a) Georgetown Road to Georgia Avenue. 
(b) River Road to Dulles International Airport. 

X. River Road (circumferential freeway to Inter-County Belt Freeway). 

Specific rejection is reeommended for the following freeways: 

Intermediate loop (including the Three Sisters Islands Bridge). 

North Central Freeway. 

Northwest Freeway. 

Alexandria (elevated) Waterfront Drive. 

“Southeast” (Henson Creek area) Freeway. 

George Washington Memorial Parkway (circumferential freeway to Fort 
Washington). 

East Capitol Street Freeway. 
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Dulles Airport access road (including the Nebraska Avenue Bridge). 

(These already listed comprise all of the highways added by the MTS.) 

Route 66 in Virginia (inside of the circumferential freeway ). 

Northern, eastern, western, and central legs of the inner loop freeway. 

saltimore Freeway. (If this highway is built, it should not penetrate the 
urban area deeper than the circumferential freeway. ) 

Glover-Archbold Parkway. 

Anacostia Freeway (from Sousa Bridge to circumferential freeway at Jones 
Point Bridge). 

A policy should be adopted that no more limited access highways will be built 
within the area bounded by the circumferential freeway. 

Certain surface expressways should also be either endorsed; altered to aec- 
commodate rapid transit; or specifically rejected. However, we will not take 
the time to make detailed mention of these. 

There are two other serious problems concerning highways that we believe 
should be given priority action: 

(1) All grade crossings in the metropolitan area between arterial streets or 
highways and railroads should be replaced by grade-separation structures; iLe., 
overpasses or underpasses. These, which are located within the general urban- 
ized area, should be given top priority: Crossings of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road by River Road, Dorset Avenue, Montgomery Avenue, Connecticut Avenue, 
Jones Bridge Road, Forest Glen Road, Crittenden Street, Queensbury Road, Cal 
vert Road, Pennsylvania Avenue SE., and South Capitol Street; crossings of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad by Ardwick Road and Lanham Station Road; and cross 
ings of the Washington & Old Dominion Railroad by Spout Run Parkway, Glebe 
toad, Washington Boulevard, Wilson Boulevard (two places), Lee Highway, 
Leesburg Turnpike, Carlyn Springs Road, Columbia Pike, Seminary Road, Shir- 
ley Highway, and Old Dominion Boulevard. The existing grade-separation 
structures at Brookeville Road (B. & O. Georgetown Branch) and 18th Street 
South (Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac RR.) must be replaced. 

(2) In order to permit efficient use of certain area highways and future rapid 
transit lines, particularly during the rush hours, all unnecessary movable-span 
bridges must be closed to waterborne traffic and in some instances rebuilt as 
fixed bridges. These bridges should include: 11th Street SE. (Anacostia) Bridge 
over the Anacostia River; and Pennsylvania Railroad (Long) Bridge, 14th Street 
SW. (Highway) twin bridges, and Memorial Bridge over the Potomac River. 
All new highway and rapid transit bridges should be built as fixed bridges, even 
if it would be necessary to provide higher water clearances in certain cases. The 
cost of maintaining and operating the present draw and swing spans, over a 
period of years, is certainly greater than the cost of altering the river craft 
which must pass beneath these bridges. 


THE METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION CRISIS 


(A guiding outline for understanding causes and effects of the transportation 
crisis in the Los Angeles metropolitan area, and pertaining to all such areas 
in the Nation, by R. H. Richmond, Transit Research and Development, July 
1959. ) 


FOREW ORD 


In direct contrast to popular, accepted theories and misinterpretations about 
transportation problems of automotive traffic and public transit in metropolitan 
areas, the enclosed explanation and statements are presented. They are the 
result of the author’s experience as an established resident and motorist in Los 
Angeles, coupled with dedicated, objective study and observation of all aspects 
and capabilities of urban public transportation. 

Due to the complex nature of the metropolitan transportation crisis and by 
reason of widespread lack of practical knowledge on the subject, explanation of 
all major points in article form was impratical for this presentation. Thus, the 
author chose to describe those salient points in a series of leading statements. 

Each of the leading statements in the list 0f 50 that comprise this presenta- 
tion is declared to be true, even though Statistical proof of such statements 


3 


» “Drawbridges Costly and Tough on Traffic: Commerce Cites Cost of Millions: Capital's 
Seven Drawbridges Scored as Expensive Luxury,’ Washington Post and Times Herald, Sun- 
day, Mar. 13, 1955, copy of which is furnished to the joint committee. 
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may be of an elusive nature or nonexistent at this time. Nevertheless the very 
brevity of these statements should challenge the reader to seriously consider 
the full significance of their meaning. In view of this the intelligent reader 
may still prefer further clarification of certain statements. The author will be 
pleased to supply this upon request. 

The enclosed statements are also for the purpose of reflecting the ultimate 
nature of solution to the transportation crisis existing not only in Los Angeles 
but in most other metropolitan areas as well. 

Before going on to the 50 statements, it will be an aid to their understanding 
to delve briefly into the fundamental, prime causes of the misconceptions which 
fostered and maintain the metropolitan transportation crisis. Simply and con- 
cisely as possible, the author outlines here what may be described as a combina- 
tion of the most astounding technosociological misapprehensions ever committed 
in our society in modern times. 

I. Failure of government to recognize the socioeconomic function of public 
land transportation in our modern civilization. 

Il. Failure of government to recognize and counteract prejudiced attitudes 
that nullify objective concern for urban and interurban public transit—resulting 
from the distorting effects and influence of the widespread existence of the 
automobile in our society. 

Ill. Failure of government to recognize, to acknowledge, and therefore to 
translate the total potential of all benefits of adequate transit service into 
collective economic value for the involved areas thus served (and in so doing, 
relegate the traditional but impractical revenue requirement to a position of 
ininor importance), when faced with the responsibility to justify creation and/or 
make possible the retention of such public transportation facilities in place of 
additional or improved facilities for automotive transportation. 

(Nore.—“‘Government” as applied in these three descriptions, refers par- 
ticularly to the levels of city, county, and metropolitan combinations thereof, 
besides State and Federal.) 

The referral to government as having failed reflects the fact that government 
(at all levels) is our highest and final level of administrative authority. The 
faux pas described above may well be the effect of pressure tactics by special 
interests, resulting from prolonged indifference and lack of knowledge by the 
people and also by their elected officials. Yet technically, the ultimate responsi- 
bility must lie with government policy as a whole. This is reasonable, if only 
because solution to the transportation crisis will finally have to be achieved by 
government process in one form or another, or by a combination of such forms. 
The nature of the transportation crisis simply precludes any other arrangement. 


FIFTY LEADING STATEMENTS ABOUT THE METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION CRISIS 


1. In the Los Angeles metropolitan area the transportation crisis is directly 
or indirectly at the heart of nearly every major and minor civic problem facing 
the area; it is much more than just another problem by itself. 

2. Widespread possession of automobiles in the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
has not created the transportation crisis (the total problem) ; it was created and 
is sustained as a result of the compulsory mass use of the majority of these 
vehicles, resulting directly from lack of the reasonable alternative means of 
travel in the form of adequate public transportation. 

3. The smog air pollution problem in Los Angeles is but a part of the trans- 
portation crisis and, economically speaking, constitutes no more than about 3 
percent of this total crisis, despite its widespread notoriety. It can only be 
sufficiently eliminated by unrestricted provision now of the comprehensive 
system of adequate public transportation. The estimated total cost of the 
procedures believed necessary to de-smog all automotive transportation in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area would probably pay for over half of the facility 
required to provide the adequate transit system. 

t+. A typical deficit expense, one of many, that the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area pays for lack of adequate transit is the excessive number of police per- 
sonnel required for traffic control—in place of crime control. Special events 
also create a tremendous drain upon police manpower and funds, simply because 
the vast crowds of people drawn to those events can only reach them by auto- 
mobile transportation. 

5. Transportationwise, Los Angeles is the most poverty-stricken metropolitan 
area in the Nation (profuse travel by automobiles, expensive freeways and wide 
streets no longer signify prosperity or a higher standard of living). 
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6. Under present conditions, there is no limit to how serious the transportation 
crisis may become. 

7. The crux of the transportation crisis, regarding “survival of the city,” is not 
“The City in the Automobile Age,” but ‘‘The Automobile in the City.” For, a 
highly erroneous belief is being fostered in the ranks of metropolitan planning 
by spokesmen of the roadway designing and traffic engineering professions: the 
city—its fundamental structure—is being blamed for urban transport problems 
that are actually caused by the inherent limitations of the automobile in mass 
use. (Actually, no amount of revision of existing street patterns or provision 
for additional superroadways can eleminate or feasibly compensate for these 
inherent limitations. ) 

8. The fundamentals of movement, in terms of time and space, relative to 
economics of transportation and the functions of the city, are immutable (i.e., 
placing people in automobiles changes none of these). 

9. There is no such thing as a city “built for the automobile. If this were 
true of Los Angeles, there would be no major traffic problems to cope with; mass 
auto use, as we now know it, would be pleasingly trouble free and inexpensive. 
The only possible way to most nearly build Los Angeles (or any city) for the 
automobile is by providing the complete system of adequate transit, long 
required by this metropolitan area. 

10. From the standpoint of total economy, regarding satisfactory mass move- 
ment of people, the automobile is too slow, too unwieldy, and too expensive (as 
compared to the fundamental advantages of adequate transit ). 

11. Every “gain” created now for mass auto use (street widenings, one-way 
streets, parking facilities, and especially freeways), is eventually canceled by 
inevitable restrictions on its use, thus making that use more tedious and wasteful 
in the final analysis, than before the “gain” was created. 

12. There is no such thing as a traffic solution to the transportation crisis. 
Solution lies not in providing more thoroughfare space for the automobile, but 
in providing the alternative means: adequate public transportation—developed 
and operated in such a manner as to eliminate unnecessary auto travel in the 
area, to the extent that satisfactory movement of all people, including necessary 
auto travel, will have justified the total expense of providing the adequate 
public transportation (virtually no freeways are required ). 

13. The automobile is a fundamentally inefficient and wasteful method of 
human transport—especially for commuting and many routine trips in the metro- 
politan area. 

14. Today, people in the big cities no longer drive the automobile—it “drives” 
them. The automobile is but a machine; like all other mechanical devices, it 
has fundamental limitations beyond which its ratio of economic utilization 
diminishes. 

15. The more automobiles, including commercial vehicles, there are in the 
metropolitan area, the greater is the economic need for adequate transit (i.e., 
the complete system), instead of freeways, street improvements, parking fa- 
cilities. ete. 

16. Relative to the actual requirement for efficient movement of people in 
Los Angeles, freeways are failing to provide the advantages and benefits that 
advocates and engineers originally claimed would justify their enormous est. 

17. The freeway concept and construction program is chief characteristic 
of the overwhelming economic burden now levied on Metropolitan Los Angeles 
by reason of the lack of adecuate public transportation. 

18. The worst traffic tieups, and possibly the worst accidents in the history of 
Los Angeles, have occurred on freeways. 

19. In determining economic justification for freeways, planners have omitted 
a major public expense. It is the total tax assessment to cities and counties 
of all land now acquired and used for freeways; apparent tax value increase 
of adjacent property is largely superficial. 

20. The citizens of Los Angeles have never been allowed to vote on any freeway 
plan or legislation: we were simply told that we “wanted” freeways because we 
have automobiles (and must therefore drive, all trips). 

21. The freeway concept and resulting development is proving to be a colossal, 
tragic failure (as of 1959, this failure has cost 750 million tax dollars in present 
and planned projects in southern California). 

22. This failure is fundamental, due to the very concept of freeways, and thus, 
in itself, to the inherent nature of automotive transportation in mass use. This 
failure is not caused by lack of enough freeways nor effects of the unexpected 
population influx. 
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23. Essentially, the existing network of arterial streets and metropolitan high- 
ways in Los Angeles has not and did not become inadequate; it is the transpor- 
tation method(s) for moving people that became inadequate—relative to the 
increasing economic requirement for efficient movement of people (and goods). 

24. For all practical intents and purposes the automobile age ended for Los 
Angeles by the mid-1930’s. Versatility of the automobile in mass use, for urban 
travel, versus economic justification for still more thoroughfare and parking 
space had reached a zenith. Thereafter, more money was instead justified for 
development of adequate transit. 

25. In most instances, people’s possession of an automobile has not signified 
their divorcement from habitual use of transit; they have not freely chosen to 
drive their auto for all trips, merely because they have one to drive. 

26. The process of freeway planning and financing is an extremely vicious 
circle, tantamount to a form of legalized swindle. The so-called economic jus- 
tification for freeways is artificial because it is based upon lack, instead of 
need. 

27. At present, there has been no combination of political and civic forces 
strong enough to halt this process of the freeway concept, which is perpetuating 
the transportation crisis. Those of political and professional authority in 
government who helped create and sustain this dilemma of the metropolitan 
transportation crisis are, technically speaking, the ones who must be responsible 
for solving it—or share increasing blame for its existence. 

28. Transit is an integral part of our modern economy; thus we pay for ade- 
quate transit whether we have it or not, but we are paying far more for not 
having it. Each year this deficit expense not only increases but is increasing 
faster ; therefore, we can’t afford not to have adequate transit. 

29. Only the system of adequate public transportation can free us from the 
economic and physical burden of unnecessary auto use and its many undesirable 
and costly side effects. 

30. Everyone in metropolitan areas needs adequate public transportation, 
regardless of whether they could and would travel by transit, or travel by 
automobile. 

31. People today have not rejected use of transit; they have only rejected bad 
examples of transit, which ironically have come to exist everywhere (through 
no inherent fault of transit itself). 

32. Citizens of Los Angeles have never been allowed the privilege of voting 
on any plan or legislation for adequate transit. We simply are told that we 
didn’t want, wouldn't use, and couldn’t afford adequate transit. 

33. Efficient arterial mass movement of people in automobiles on freeways 
(and streets) is fundamentally impossible; automotive transport fails under 
peakload demand for mass movement (as required in Los Angeles). Inversely, 
adequate transit economically thrives and efficiently performs under such peak- 
load conditions, thus justifying its original provision and continued operation 
regardless of revenue production. 

34. It is established fact that transit is fundamentally more efficient for urban 
travel than automobile transportation, especially in regard to high density of 
movement in and between cities (i.e., transit costs least to provide, relative to 
the least total expenditure of human and mechanical energy required to carry 
people the same distance, etc., as compared to mass movement by automobile). 

35. Basically, Los Angeles (and its citizens’ potential preference for transit) 
is not different from other metropolitan areas of the Nation, in respect to the 
economic requirement to desire and use adequate transit. It has been popularly 
believed, and promoted, that this area’s decentralized character and prominence 
of auto use nullifies the practicability of adequate transit development, par- 
ticularly rapid transit. Yet, uncontrolled decentralization (caused essentially 
by lack of adequate transit) actually creates increased travel distances, espe- 
cially in commuting, for the majority of the population; and mass-movement 
transport by auto is far less efficient, economical, safe, and reliable than by 
adequate transit ; thus transit is much more functional and economically justified 
in the final analysis. 

36. Due to the economic requirement for adequate transit, regarding the most 
beneficial growth of the entire Los Angeles metropolitan area, freeway develop- 
ment and adequate transit development (including rapid transit) cannot actually 
go hand in hand. 

37. Adequate transit development can be economically justified according to a 
benefit-ratio formula, similar in principle to that which has been applied to (sup- 
posed) freeway justification. 
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38. The expense of providing and maintaining the complete system of adequate 
transit service can be justified on the basis of the indirect economic benefits it 
can render. In the final analysis, revenue income from fares is merely incidental 
to the actual value of the service; belief that transit must sustain all of its 
cost from fares is but a traditional precedent. 

39. Heretofore, and at present, financing of adequate transit systems, includ- 
ing rapid transit, has been applied on a cart-before-the-horse basis, wherein the 
financing process was determined first, based largely or entirely upon sustaining 
all costs by revenue production. The design of the transit system is then made 
to comply with the arbitrary requirements of the financial scheme. The end 
result provides only for a facility of limited and potentially inadequate capa- 
bility, or as in most instances it remains a discarded plan on paper and thus 
increases misunderstanding about all aspects of adequate transit. 

40. It has long been fundamentally impractical to expect vital transit service 
to be fully adequate yet self-sustaining by revenue production, while at the 
same time competing both psychologically and economically with the wholly 
subsidized alternative mode: the automobile in mass use. For, vital transit 
service, to ultimately benefit the entire populace, must be developed and oper- 
ated to that extent necessary to beneficially supplant said auto use and related 
effects—thereby justifying such nonsupporting transit service by reason of its 
total economic value in solving the metropolitan transportation crisis. 

41. The accusation that public financing and Government control of public 
transportation constitutes “socialism” is at best groundless, and at worst, 
extremely hypocritical. For if this is socialistic, then Government development, 
entirely by compulsory taxation, of roadways (especially freeways) for auto- 
motive transport is socialism to a far greater extent. (Since adequate transit 
development can eliminate justification for further arterial roadways and 
related automotive projects, and do so for less total public cost, it becomes 
the foremost anathema to the “creeping socialism” aspect in urban transpor- 
tation. ) 

42. In perceiving the ultimate comprehensive system of adequate transit 
which Los Angeles can and must have, land requirement for its necessary private 
rights-of-way will constitute but a minute amount, as compared to that of free- 
way construction. Most of the system’s total route-mileage of modern sur- 
face and rapid transit lines can be accommodated almost entirely on, in center 
of, and/or over present streets, causing no physical disposition of existing 
properties. 

43. By diligent study of the positions of commerce, business, industry, schools. 
residential and recreational areas in relation to geography and the total street 
pattern of the entire metropolitan region it is actually possible for the sensitive 
observer to identify the proper corresponding networks of rapid transit and 
surface transit route locations that will inevitably be necessary for provision of 
the comprehensive system of adequate transit. It is submitted that this process 
can be done with such a high degree of accuracy as to obviate the tedious, 
time-consuming and costly interpretation of such a system by the traditional 
engineering study projects employed now and in the past. 

44. The accepted procedure for developing a master transit plan (i.e.: origin- 
destination surveys, determining trip desire lines, locating rapid transit cor- 
ridors, economic feasibility studies based on revenue production, ete.), are not 
actually necessary or reliable for determining adequate transit system design 
in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 

45. Contrary to the usual approach to solving other grave, complex problems 
of our burgeoning civilization, there is officially no group and no one anywhere 
in the upper echelons of city planning, or of engineering, or of economics and 
finance, or of Government legislation who is actively and objectively working 
toward correct solution of the transportation crisis in Los Angeles. Some 
sources like the transit authority, are working at a solution, under official sanc- 
tion, but on a very limited basis—which will only produce limited and ineffective 
results; others, individuals in the ranks of engineering, financing, or civic in- 
terest may be quite objective in personal studies, and thereby correct in pro- 
posals to the solution, but they have no official sanction or recognition in the 
matter. Suffice it to add, this situation is just the opposite when it comes to 
freeway planning and promotion. 

46. If freeway planners did not correctly predict arterial roadway require- 
ments in the past (as evidenced by today’s overcrowded freeways), how can 
they be trusted now, when claiming that more freeway provision is justified 
and can satisfy future traffic needs? 
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47. The financial capability exists in the Los Angeles metropolitan area for 
providing, in due time, the comprehensive system of adequate transit that we 
must have. As widespread as it will be, this system could be completed in as 
little as 7 years from the beginning of the necessary crash construction program. 
This is in realization that publie financing is inevitable and is fully justified ; 
and that the entire system could be built and maintained without adding 1 cent 
to our total tax rates. 

48. For providing the comprehensive system of adequate transit that the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area must have, all of the necessary technological 
principles, methods, and materials to do this are known and proven. 

49. The very men in our government(s) who could, and are able to bring 
about the correct solution to the transportation crisis, are almost invariably those 
same ones who are least apt to do so. This is traceable to the fact that they feel 
no personal need for public transportation, corresponding to the popular, symbolic 
habit of such people to rely exclusively upon auto travel, particularly in the city. 

50. Los Angeles is not a “city on wheels” so much as it is a city losing on 
wheels (losing time, losing prestige and reputation, losing space, losing health, 
and losing lives. 


CITIZENS TRANSIT IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION EXHIBIT 


A BILL To amend the Act of July 24, 1956, to promote continued and improved, efficient, 
and economical operation of the public transportation facilities of the District of 
Columbia and the Washington metropolitan area by amending or repealing certain 
provisions of that Act requiring D.C. Transit System, Inc., to abandon street railways, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) Section 7 of the Act entiled “An Act 
to grant a franchise to D.C. Transit System, Inc., and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 598), is amended by striking out the first sentence 
thereof, and inserting after the second sentence thereof the following: ‘‘High- 
way funds will be used to pay the costs of relocating fixed railway facilities 
displaced by District of Columbia street improvement and highway construction 
projects. The costs of relocation which shall be borne by highway funds shall 
include the entire amount attributable to such relocation after deduction there- 
from of any increase in value of the new facility and any salvage value derived 
from the old facility. Any additional costs shall be borne by the District of 
Columbia general fund.” 

(b) Subsection (g) of section 9 of such Act is amended by striking out ‘(1) 
From and after the time fixed in paragraph (2) of such subsection. 

(c) The Act is amended by adding as section 15 the following: “Nothing in 
this Act shall be deemed to grant the Commissioners power to usurp the regula- 
tory authority of the Public Service Commission of the State of Maryland, or to 
cause the Commission to carry out acts which would inconvenience the people 
of the State of Maryland.” 

(d) The terms of this amendment are effective retroactively to August 15, 1956. 


Rapip TRANSIT FOR METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Can a rapid transit line be developed in this area now, rather than in the dis- 
tant future? 

If the D.C. Transit System street railway system is not replaced by buses, 
development could commence immediately on a belt line—which would be the 
most important of all lines in any ultimate rapid transit system. The belt line 
is shown in the accompanying map. 

Have belt railways been effective elsewhere? Yes. Electric railway belt 
lines have proven to be among the most important of rapid transit lines in capital 
cities such as London, Rome, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Moscow, and Tokyo. 

How soon could the belt line be placed into operation? A segment is already 
in daily operation: the No. 20 Cabin John trolley line. The other segments re- 
quire only minor construction in order to be placed into initial operation. Service 
could be extended progressively as construction advances. The full belt-line 
service could be rendered in as soon as 6 months after adoption of the project. 

But isn’t it true that we can’t have this service until a subway is built? 
No. Initial service could be provided by utilizing existing streetcar tracks (in- 
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dicated by a dotted line on the map) through the downtown area: New York 
Avenue, 5th Street NW., G Street NW., 15th Street NW., Penusylvania Avenue, 
M Street NW., Wisconsin Avenue, P Street NW. (O Street NW. on return), 
386th Street NW. (35th Street NW., on return), and Prospect Street NW. 
Wherever feasible, these tracks would be separated for high-speed operation 
from automobile traffic by concrete curbs. This surface route would serve 
while the subway is being built. 

How much will it cost? $4,900,000. This includes rehabilitation of the No. 20 
Cabin John trolley line, construction and electrification of additional tracks 
along the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad rights-of-way, and rehabilitation of street- 
cars for rapid transit operation. Ultimately an additional $45,700,000 would be 
spent on converting New York Avenue to an expressway with the rapid transit 
tracks in a median strip, and for 4 miles of subway in the downtown area. 
This more expensive segment of the belt line would also be used by many 
other rapid transit lines radiating to other parts of the District of Columbia 
and Maryland and to northern Virginia. Aren’t highways cheaper? Only 4 
miles of the proposed Wisconsin Avenue corridor freeway would cost $31,022,000, 
and this would be within the less expensive outer portions of the urban area. 
The extension into the District of Columbia would cost considerably more. 
The capacity of the six-lane freeway would be less than 14,000 passengers 
per hour in each direction. By comparison, the capacity of the belt line would 
be initially 20,000 (and later 40,000) passengers per hour in each direction. 
Therefore, $1 spent on the initial belt line would be worth $52 spent on freeways. 

Who would build it, pay for it? The D.C. Transit Co. could build the belt line 
if it were not required to substitute streetcars with buses by 1963. In order to 
earry out the conversion of its street-railway system to an all-bus operation, the 
D.C. Transit System must spend more than $28 million. If the company were not 
required to carry out this conversion, this money could be made available for 
improvements to the transit system. Initial operation of the belt line could be 
started after paying $4,900,000 for construction, only about one-third of the cost 
of conversion. Therefore, the belt line could be constructed with private capital; 
the taxpayer would not be required to contribute to the construction costs. 

What agency would operate it? It could be operated by the D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., as this company is already set up to conduct transit business in 
the District of Columbia and in Maryland. D.C. Transit already has the equip- 
ment and the trained personnel to operate and manage the belt line. It would take 
many years to ratify an interstate agency capable of building and operating the 
belt line, but even the it would be handicapped by lack of trained personnel and 
would have to coordinate its service with that of the D.C. Transit System, any- 
way. Any other interim agency created to build and operate in the District of 
Columbia could not operate in Maryland and vice versa. 

Will it remove taxable land from the assessment roster? No: all of the land 
required for the belt line is already in existence for transportation purposes. 
No homes or private property need be condemned. 

But wouldn’t it be a “Chinese Wall’? No. tapid transit does not require 
the extreme right-of-way widths or construction evesores which are generally 
associated with highway construction. As the entire lencth of the belt line 
is already in use for railway operations, noticeable change in appearance would 
be apparent. 

But I don’t live on the belt line. How will it help me? Suburban buslines 
would be adjusted so as to feed into stations on the rapid transit line so that 
everyone will be offered the quickest way to downtown Washington. Parking 
lots would be provided at most of the suburban stations so that persons who 
preferred to use their automobiles could drive to the station, park their autos, 
and travel swiftly to downtown on the rapid transit. 

How about Virginia? Feeder buslines from belt line stations would reach 
certain areas of Virginia via Key, Chain, and the proposed Cabin John Bridges. 
The belt line is only the first rapid transit line, and serves as a trunk route over 
which spurs to other areas, including northern Virginia, would reach downtown. 

But aren’t automobiles faster? According to a recent survey, automobiles in 
the rush hour average only 16 miles per hour in this area. Even cities which 
have extensive freeway systems do not have a much higher average, despite 
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the higher speeds on the freeways, travel is slower—often haiting completely 


it points of access and egress to the freeway. The following are typical running 
es on the proposed belt line 








Vinutea 

lith and G Streets NW. to Georgetown 7 
State Building to Bethesda Ww) 
Conunerce Building to Silver Spring lo 
Silver Spring to Bethesda 10 
Certainly there must be obstacles to the development of the belt line. Yes; 
there are three principal obstacles to the development of the belt line and any 
her rapid transit for this area. The first is the D.C. Transit System’s franchise 
awarded by Congress in 1956 which requires the gradual conversion of all 
streetcar lines to motorbus operation by 1963. The franchise ist be amended 
to allow the continuation of streetcar operation. Then, there is the area 
highway program. This program has been adopted and is being implemented 
in ignorance of the mass-transport requirements of the area Many potential 
high-capacity rapid transit rights-of-way are disappearing for use as low- 
capacity highways, and yet the rapid growth of the urban population cictates 
a need for high-capacity transport lines. The belt line is specifically hindered by 


the current project to widen New York Avenue, and proposals fer a Washington 
Circle underpass, the Wisconsin Avenue corridor freeway, and the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway. The plans for these proposed highways must 
be amended to take into consideration the city’s public transport requirements. 


} 


The third obstacle is the Mass Transportation Survey which has been used as 
an effective tool in delaying action to establish rapid transit for this area. The 
survey has been delayed for over 2 years. From information so far released 


to the public, it is apparent that the rapid transit route alinements fail to render 
service to the densely populated parts of the urban area, and avoid key employ 
ment, commercial, and dwelling areas. It must be realized that the belt line 
Will still be necessary, even if the Mass Transportation Survey's proposed $2,500 
million system is adopted and built. 

What can I do to help? Write letters to your Congressman, Senator, and 
county or community officials; newspaper editors; and the D.C. Transit System, 
to express your endorsement of the belt line rapid transit and to implore them to 
take the necessary steps to (1) amend the D.C. Transit System franchise to 
permit continued streetcar operation, (2) alter D.C. Highway Department proj- 
ects in order to allow rapid transit operation; and (3) to bring to a halt the 
use of the $500,000 Mass Transportation Survey. 

Attend Citizens Transit Improvement Association (CTIA) meetings. Contact 
CTIA for information. ° 

We must speak now or it will be too late. You owe it to yourself to get good 
transportation in Washington and its suburbs. 

Citizens Transit Improvement Association, room 412, Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C., is a group of transit-conscious private citizens who have noth- 
ing to sell except a message to every other citizen of the Washington metropoli- 
tan area. We have published this pamphlet in earnest out of funds from our 
own pockets. We invite the attention of all citizens anxious to better mass 
transportation in this area. 





GOVERN MENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND TRAFFIC, 
Washington, D.C., November 9, 1959. 
Mr. HILitArp H. GoopMAN, 
Executive Vice President, Citizens Transit Improvement Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

DreAR Mr. GoopMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of November 3, 
1959, addressed to the Engineer Commissioner, in which you request information 
regarding rail transit accommodations on the future trans-Potomac bridges in 
the District of Columbia. 

You are advised that our plans do not contemplate provisions for fixed-wheel 
vehicles in any bridge under construction or in the programing stage. This is 
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true of Potomac River and Anacostia River Bridges and also the Washington 
Channel Bridge which forms an extension of the Southwest Freeway to the 14th 
Street Bridge. 
I trust this information will fulfill your inquiry. 
Sincerely yours, 
T. F. Atrris, 
Acting Director, 
Department of Highways and Traffic, District of Columbia. 





GOVERN MENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 5, 1959. 
Mr. HILLIARD H. GOODMAN, 
Executive Vice President, Citizens Transit Improvement Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. GoopMAN: This is in reply to your letter dated November 3, 1959, 
in behalf of the Citizens Transit Improvement Association, wherein you request 
certain information about trans-Potomac bridges under construction or pro- 
gramed for construction in the Washington metropolitan area. 

Because the design and construction of bridges and freeways for the District 
of Columbia Government is under the immediate jurisdiction of the Director of 
Highways and Traffic, I have referred your letter to him for consideration and 
reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. WELLING, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army, 
Engineer Commissioner. 


CITIZENS TRANSIT IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 3, 1959. 
Brig. Gen. A. C. WELLING, 
Engineer Commissioner, District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL WELLING: At its October 30 meeting, the Citizens Transit Im- 
provement Association resolved to ask appropriate governmental agencies to 
identify the trans-Potomac bridges, under construction or programed for con- 
struction in the Washington metropolitan region, that are designed in such a 
way that high-platform electric trains (the type recommended for ultimate use 
of median strips in the freeways recommended in the “Report of the Mass Trans- 
portation Survey’) will be able to use these future bridges, taking into con- 
sideration the following engineering factors: 

1. Curvatures and grades of approaches or ramps. 
2. Methods of power collection. 
3. Lengths, widths, and speeds of trains.’ 

We also desire like information with respect to the designs of freeways—under 
construction or programed—whether or not these freeways will have bridges 
linking their segments. 

Our organization will greatly appreciate your furnishing information in re- 
sponse to our request. We appreciate the fact that the survey report’s recom- 
mendations are not binding on any political jurisdiction. However, we also 
recognize that you and Chairman McLaughlin favor and helped make the recom- 
mendations of the survey report, and that this fact should have an impact on the 
freeway and bridge designs adopted by the District of Columbia Department of 
Highways. 

Yours very truly, 
HILLIARD H. GoopMAN, 
Executive Vice President. 





1If the design of the bridges will place a speed limitation on the electric trains, we would 
very much like to know what that limitation will be. 
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STATEMENT SUPPLEMENTING TESTIMONY OF HILLIARD H. GOODMAN, EXECUTIVE 
VIcE PRESIDENT, CITIZENS TRANSIT IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Part I. Program for Action 
INTRODUCTION 


Owing to time limitations, Mr. Goodman was unable to discuss, in sufficient 
detail, the action proposals of the Citizens Transit Improvement Association. 
In presenting them here, we wish to emphasize that Mr. Elmer B. Staats, Deputy 
Director of the Budget, in recently offering your committee the views of the 
White House, recommended that rail rapid transit development take precedence 
over highway construction. (In order to observe the similarity between Mr. 
Staats’ testimony and part of ours when we first appeared before your commit- 
tee, please refer to pp. 159 and 160 of the printed record of your 1958 series of 
hearings. ) 

A number of witnesses, including those representing the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, recommended that existing rail facili- 
ties serve as a nucleus for rapid transit development as a substitute for a 
grandiose highway-freeway program. We can find no technical or economic 
reason why tracks and rolling stock of the D.C. Transit System could not be 
regarded as a vital part of the railway rapid transit nucleus. Considering that 
the net book values of railway assets reflect, in part, the low costs (compared 
with present and future acquisition costs) at which the facilities were acquired, 
it seems fallacious to waste facilities in anticipation of building a brandnew 
railway System after the last highway enthusiast has finally been convinced that 
the projected highway-freeway complex has reached the saturation point of its 
capabilities. 

Railway facilities, when properly built and maintained, outlast highway 
facilities by decades. This is not adequately understood by expressway-freeway 
proponents, some of whom are responsible for the streecar death sentence in the 
D.C. Transit franchise. Rail facilities have built-in flexibility to accommodate 
vast increases in demand for service before additional tracks are needed. More- 
over, When the railway rolling stock is given a clear track, rapid transit service 
is possible. The rapid transit facilities and capabilities of D.C. Transit System, 
Inc., were identified and discussed at numerous points in the 1958 testimony of 
witnesses for Citizens Transit Improvement Association and Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Associates. 

As the Congress has not yet decided what kind of a Nation’s Capital it wants 
for the future, and how it wants transport to help mold the desired character 
of the Capital, the Congress should not deprive itself of considering all alterna- 
tive forms—and combinations of-alternatives—of transport. Pending the adop- 
tion and implementation of a long-range master plan for transportation, we urge 
the Congress to prevent the destruction of railway facilities, and to prevent the 
construction of highway facilities that would needlessly complicate, delay, and 
inflate the cost of developing rapid transit. 

It is important to recognize that lack of action on the recommendations for 
transit, contained in previous official surveys, has not interfered with highway 
and freeway construction. The highway and traffic engineers do not wait for 
the Congress to adopt a transit master plan. Each fiscal year, the Congress 
appropriates funds for engineering studies, land acquisition, and construction 
of segments or phases of various highway projects even though they make no 
provision for electric traction, and will greatly increase the cost of building 
subway and surface railway rapid transit lines in the future. Consequently, 
history tells us that, if the Congress does not give a priority to rail rapid transit, 
the highways and freeways recommended in the report of the so-called Mass 
Transportation Survey may well be built even if the Congress does not say, 
“We adopt and will implement the recommendations of the MTS report.” 

If the Congress does not act promptly to initiate rapid transit first—and 
scaie down the highway-freeway program—and if the highway and traffic 
engineers continue to dominate the various political jurisdictions and the plan- 
ning agencies in their transportation activities, either the Nation’s Capital will 
have to be shifted to another location (when the streets and highways are 
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saturated and traffic chaos prevents the transaction of the Government’s busi- 
ness), or future generations will be burdened with the astronomical costs of 
rescuing Washington from past mistakes. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) What members of the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Prob- 
lems can do before the 86th Congress reconvenes 

1. Measure——Urge the District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission to 
prohibit any further conversion of streetcar lines to bus routes, and to extend 
the deadline for conversion of all trolley lines beyond August 15, 1968. 

2. Justification—If the Congress, in evaluating the recommendations of the 
“Mass Transportation Survey Report’—and alternatives recommended by 
others—ultimately decides that streetcars have a role in rapid transit, some 
of the existing rapid transit facilities will be gone if Congress does not pre 
vent their abandoument and/or destruction now. As a result of pressure from 
the D.C. Public Utilities Commission, D.C. Transit System, Inc., expects to 
convert several more streetcar lines early in January 1960. The Cabin John 
carline has private-right-of-way tracks which could be linked with those of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and with a downtown subway (in the not- 
distant future). We refer you to our “Belt Line Report” for details. Later in 
1960, D.C. Transit expects to convert its Mount Pleasant carlines. They use 
the half-mile-long Connecticut Avenue subway, which was built at a cost, to 
the taxpayers, of approximately $4 million. The additional cost to public 
utility companies, including the erstwhile Capital Transit Co., and to municipal 
departments responsible for water supply and sewers, probably approximated 
$1 million. (All of these costs do not take into account the Dupont Circle un- 
derpuss for motor vehicles.) In the event of conversion, the subway will be 
abandoned, and it will be a menace to safety and health. 

You have heard Mr. O. Roy Chalk, president of D.C. Transit System, Inc., 
advocate monorail. Although we do not know how his company could legally 
build and operate monorail routes over alinements presently served by street- 
cars—unless his franchise were changed—we believe that he recognizes that 
his company cannot possibly furnish adequate and economical service with an 
all-bus system in a service territory having the population density of the Na- 
tion’s Capital. We believe that Mr. Chalk has despaired of ever convincing 
the city fathers that his experience, since coming to Washington, has taught 
him that he can give economical rapid transit service if his company is per- 
mitted to keep its streetcars, and if they are given a clear track. We further 
believe that Mr. Chalk is turning to monorail in the hope that a drastic (some 
might say, “bold’’) innovation will capture the imagination of the District gov- 
ernment and Congress even if a pragmatic approach does not. 

We call to your attention Mr. Chalk’s recent remarks to a luncheon of the 
Washington chapter of the American Public Relations Association at the Shera- 
ton-Carlton Hotel. According to the Washington Post: ” 

“* * * He said that by next March, D.C. Transit would have 300 new diesel- 
powered buses in operation but that he still considered the trolley just about the 
‘finest, quietest’ mode of public transportation available. Chalk said if city 
heads and planners would let him, he would retain all the streetcars still in 
operation with one improvement—installation of a monorail system that would 
operate above the Georgia Avenue NW. trolley line.’ 


(b) Legislative recommendations 


1. Creation of a Transportation Development Board.—We incorporate our oral 
testimony on this recommendation by reference. We further recommend that 
the board commence carrying out administrative responsibilities within the 
District of Columbia, and that it extend the geographic scope of its activities 
as promptly as the State of Maryland and the Commonwealth of Virginia give 
their permission. 

One of the duties of the Transportation Development Board would be to ad- 
minister the collection of rentals from companies using downtown subways, 


1If the D.C. Public Utilities Commission counters with the cliche that “buses are 
cheaper,”’ a claim that is disproved by cost-per-passenger statistics, we hope that your com- 
mittee will notify us, so that we can show how the all-bus ultimatum of the franchise 
threatens the future health of D.C. Transit. 

2Our newspaper clipping is undated, but we are certain that Mr. Chalk would furnish 
requested details if the committee wished to authenticate this citation. 
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which should be owned by the government of the District of Columbia. In order 
to encourage intensive use of the subways, the annual rental should be a flat 
fee instead of being based on the number of cars, trains, or passengers using 
the subways. 

The annual rental charge should be less than the annual cost of amortizing the 
Federal loan to the District government in recognition of the increased taxes 
that would be collected from real estate having enhanced values as a result of 
the subway services. 

The lessee companies should finance the cost of installing tracks and signal 
equipment, and should maintain them at their own expense. (This practice 
should also apply to surface rapid transit on publicly owned land.) 

The Transportation Development Board should administer rapid transit 
experiments. The board’s expenses in connection with the experiments should 
be paid by the Federal Government.* The board should invite large transit 
systems,‘ in other metropolitan areas as well as ours, which would benefit from 
the results, to lend and pay technical personnel who would help conduct these 
experiments. These experiments could determine technical and economic advan- 
tages, or disadvantages, of using certain types of rolling stock, track construc- 
tion, signal equipment and methods, methods of wire suspension and power 
collection, and so on. 

2. Amendment to franchise of D.C. Transit System, to allow continued electric 
railway operation, and to encourage improvements to facilities and service. 

3. Within the District of Columbia, remove the obligation of any transit 
company to maintain street paving between rails. The paving is used by rubber- 
tired vehicles, not railway rolling stock. Require no transit company to remove 
snow from tracks at its own expense unless motor vehicles are prevented from 
driving on those tracks. 

4. Air pollution control legislation for the District of Columbia.—Establish 
a limit beyond which air pollution will not be tolerated. Keep the local air pollu- 
tion control program in the D.C. Health Department. Conduct tests near the 
ground as well as on rooftops. 

>. Require the provision of electric railway rapid transit facilities on the 
Constitution Avenue Bridge and on one of the streets connecting downtown with 
the new stadium. Require the District of Columbia Department of Highways 
and Traffic to design all bridges—including those already under construction 
or programed—so that they (and their approach ramps) will be able to accom- 
modite electric trains operating at speeds competitive with those of automobiles. 
All freeways, within the District, should be required, by the Congress, to be 
designed for ultimate accommodation of electric trains on private rights-of-way. 
Federal aid highway legislation should be amended to provide Federal funds 
for acquisition and grading of land for railway rapid transit. Within large 
metropolitan areas, there should be no Federal funds applied unless bridges, 
highways, freeways, and expressways are designed for ultimate accommodation 
of railway rapid transit. 

6. Provide authority for closing the drawspans, and their reconstruction 
fixed bridges, of the following: Memorial Bridge, 14th Street Bridge, Railroad 
Bridge, 11th Street Bridge, and all new companion bridges to the foregoing. 


as 


Part II. Explanation of photographs offered for the record by Mr. Goodman 


The District of Columbia Department of Highways and Traffic claims that 
streetcar loading platforms are a menace to safety, and that their removal ® will 
reduce accidents. 

In rebuttdl, the Citizens Transit Improvement Association contends that street- 
cnr loading platforms serve the function of providing pedestrians with refuge 
islands (in addition to serving transit passengers), and that they deter motorists 
from driving on the tracks, thus contributing to transit improvement. The 
londing platforms also have a traffic-channelization function. 

The reprint of the photograph that appeard in “Electric Traction” shows a 
street scene in Melbourne, Australia. The abutment to the streetcar safety zone 


* The Federal Government already helps finance traffic and highway research. 

* Both publicly and privately owned. 

5 Following the conversion of certain Chicago and Philadelphia streetcar lines to bus 
routes, the loading platforms were retained on the ground that the buses could give faster 
service if they tried to move in a straight line instead of weaving between the curb and 
the inner traffic lanes. It is worth noting that some Washington busstops, with curbside 


ee, ee been the site of accidents in which nontransit motor vehicles drove onto the 
sidewalk. 
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has a ramp which prevented the automobile from plunging into the zone itself. 
Note clearance between the streetcar and the automobile, and that there is no 
visible damage to either vehicle. Werecommend comparable abutments for local 
streetcar loading platforms, and that they also have blinker lights and shelter. 

Despite the District of Columbia Highway Department’s professed anathema 
for loading platforms, the Department itself has installed concrete islands at 
or near many street intersections in the District of Columbia, and the islands 
shown in the glossy photographs are but a small sample. Some are intended to 
provide for pedestrain refuge and traffic channelization. Others are for traffic 
channelization only. The locations are indicated on the reverse side of the 
photographs. Note the striking similarity of some of the islands to streetcar 
loading platforms. 

As the highway department objects to 414-foot wide loading platforms we can 
expect its continued opposition to the 64-foot wide median strips recommend- 
ed in the report of the so-called Mass Transportation Survey—unless the Dis- 
trict Commissioners or even higher echelons override its objections. 

Before the District of Columbia Commissioners and the District of Colum- 
bia Public Utilities Commission decided to force streetcars off the streets of 
Washington—despite the public’s and transit management’s decided preference 
for streetcars—the highway department widened many streets in the immediate 
vicinity of streetcar loading platforms, so that no partial traffic lane would be 
lost because of the platforms. Moreover, the preference of our automobile 
manufacturers for wide automobiles has deprived motorists of more street space 
than concrete platforms (whether or not for transit patrons) ever did. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY GORDON J. THOMPSON, METROPOLITAN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


RESUME AND CRITIQUE OF CERTAIN ITEMS OF DISCUSSION FROM THE MASS TRANS- 
PORTATION SURVEY SERIES OF PUBLIC FORUMS HELD AT THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
BUILDING 


(Certain items which have already been discussed in the Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Associates statement are not repeated here. ) 


September 16, 1959 (land use and economic base) 


1. During discussion of the contribution of local resources, no agencies in the 
transportation business were mentioned; nor were any of the several area tran- 
sit, intercity bus, or railroad companies mentioned. In mentioning the many 
materials which were gained locally, no mention was made of data, maps, ete., 
which could have been gained from the local transit operators. [It is believed 
that the Capital Transit House Plot Maps (which, it is presumed, are still 
kept up to day by D.C. Transit System) could have been a most useful tool to 
the Mass Transportation Survey. These are, to the best of our knowledge, the 
only maps available in the area that actually show the location and number 
of dwelling units of each house and building. Although they do not cover the 
Virginia portion of the metropolitan area, they would have provided sufficient 
coverage of the urban area to make it worthwhile for the Mass Transportation 
Survey to have produced a similar set of maps for the Virginia portion. If 
these maps had been employed, the Mass Transportation Survey (MTS) could 
have dealt with exact figures instead of district or zone general figures. ] 

2. [As an Overall impression gained from the forum, it seems that the proc- 
esses described as “land planning” were, in fact, not land planning, but merely 
the following of land-use trends. It did not seem that consideration was given 
to the possibility that these trends could be guided by planning—particularly 
by using rapid transit as a molding tool. ] 

3. [It is noted that the land-use maps for 1980 show the area to be inundated 
by the River Bend Dam to be open land for recreational purposes instead of 
water. This may have upset the statistics on quantities of open land to be 
available in and after 1980; but also, it may have been merely a drafting 
error. ] 

t. Mr. Robert A. Keith, MTS project director, claimed that the correlation 
of traffic engineering and transportation engineering to land use is a very recent 
development; that transportation planning is going through technological 
changes; and that never before has a look been made one generation into the 
future to design transportation facilities. [These claims would lead the exper- 
ienced planner to believe that the people who conducted the survey had little 
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experience, as all of these features of the MTS are standard procedures in 
transportation planning. Even the consultants employed by the survey had used 
these same processes in other cities on surveys both in recent years, and long 
ago. Many such surveys have looked farther ahead than only one generation. 
(To finance transport construction, it is usually necessary to predict situations 
which would affect revenue for the entire span of the financing period which is 
often 40 years. ) } 

5. Washington was described by Mr. Keith as a unique city because its down 
town is spread out, it has low building heights, and a peculiar type of suburban 
development. [This is on par with the claims in the 1950 NCP&PC plan that 
Washington cannot support a rapid transit system because it is laid out in radial 
fashion, and its suburbs are composed of single family homes. We are not 
convinced that these features are unique to Washington, nor that they help to 
justify extensive use of the automobile for urban transportation. For, after all, 
these descriptions would fit most of the cities which enjoy rapid transit service. 
It seems that the MTS was attempting to compare Washingon with New York 
City in order to prove that this city cannot support the New York type of rapid 
transit. (This is true, but the MTS means of proving it are not valid.) ] 

6. Mr. Keith stressed that the ‘plan needs continual study.” [If there is any 
trend to be cited in modern transportation planning; this seems to be it: Planners 
are placing the perpetuation of the planning process above the need for service 
to the community. The equivalent of the MTS in San Francisco has led, not to 
the construction of rapid transit, but to the destruction of rapid transit already 
in operation, the waste of available rights-of-way, and the perpetuation of 
planning functions. There have been at least three subregional supplemental 
plans, and at least two additional regional plans, and there is publicized promise 
of more to come. Urban transit can be studied to death. It is necessary to place 
emphasis upon construction. Plans for individual lines of transit facilities can 
be altered and revised as the system develops. ] 

7. In response to a question from the audience concerning the possibility of 
molding the future land use through rapid transit development, Mr. Keith 
stated that the control of private lands is not in public hands; that the planners 
will reanalyze the effects of transit lines after the community adopts the MTS 
plan. The questioner referred to New York’s projection of rapid transit into 
underdeveloped areas. Mr. Keith replied that New York’s subways were built 
at a time when New York City was confined to lower Manhattan. [This reply 
fails to recognize that there is constant subway construction in New York City. 
A recent significant extension was the Rockaways Line (see footnote 17 on p. 
256 of May 22, 23, and June 10, 1958, hearings, for an example of how this 
has helped to mold urban development). A current subway construction proj- 
ect is the Chrystie Street connection—the first segment of the future Second 
Avenue trunkline subway. (There has been a major slowdown of new subway 
coustruction during recent years while money which had been earmarked for 
new subways is spent to upgrade existing older subways in order to increase their 
carrying capacities, initiate through service of former shuttle lines, enable higher 
train speeds, ete.) ] 

8. In response to a question as to whether the MTS has a budget for updating 
the MTS, Mr. William E. Finley, NCPC director, stated that it was hoped that 
another agency would analyze the plan, take it apart, and come up with its own 
recommendation. [It is generally considered that the MTS has had more than 
sufficient time and money to come forth with a final transportation plan. ] 

9. In response to a question concerning the size of the origin and destination 
(O&D) survey districts, Mr. Keith replied that the MTS considered each district 
as a whole, and that any internal change from low density to apartments, for 
example, would make only a very slight upset to the whole district. [Although 
it is true that the change cited as an example would make only a slight upset to 
the statistics concerning the district, it would make a world of difference upon 
decisions as to type and alinement of the transport facility. Failure to consider 
this is an important failure of the transportation plan proposed by the MTS. 
From their recommended alinements of transit facilities, it is easy to see that 
they considered the district as a whole instead of considering where the densest 
population was located. (This is where the transit company’s house plot maps 
would have been helpful.) An example of the problem introduced by attem) ting 
to plan from the large O&D districts is the alinement of proposed express bus 
route I to Cabin John. The buses are to operate on the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway which skirts the extreme edges of the districts which it 
“serves” and is located at the foot of a bluff where it passes populated areas. 
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The population of these districts, on the other hand, is situated along the Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and River Road arterials. ] 

10. In response to a question concerning the possibility that rapid transit de- 
velopment would cause hotspots of high density population in the outer suburbs, 
Mr. Keith stated that most of the area highways will be completed by 1965; 
rapid transit would require another 10 years to build, so would be too late to 
influence development, as the population would by that time have already 
achieved 2.5 million of the anticipated 3 million by 1980; principal urban growth 
would be completed by then. [See item 32, below, for comment on this.] 

11. In response to the question, “Did financing influence the formulation of 
the plan; is it the best plan or the best that the area is willing to pay for?” 
Mr. Keith replied that the MTS plan was the only plan that will accommodate 
all traffic movements anticipated for the 1980 land-use plan. [This could not 
be so, for the MTS failed to investigate all possible ways of moving people within 
the area. To the other extreme, the MTS is based on many unrealistic factors 
which cause it to be inadequate to physically accommodate the quantities of 
travel which it predicts. See also item 37, below.] 


September 28, 1959 (present and future traffic needs) 


12. In this and the previous forum, it was stressed that the consultants who 
were hired to support this survey were “nationally known,” as though this were 
the principal qualification. 

13. Mr. Keith stated that the separation of peak-hour trips (to work) from 
social, personal, business, and miscellaneous trips was a “new approach” in 
transit planning. [This is not so; this is a general requirement of transit 
planning. Such claims lead one to believe that the persons involved in this 
survey were not familiar with transit planning before being hired for the 
Washington projects. However it is entirely possible that this may be merely 
a bit of public relations to enhance the MTS in the public’s eyes instead of a 
lack of knowledge by the staffs. ] 

14. It was admitted that the 1948 and 1955 surveys upon which the MTS is 
based were made specifically for highway rather than transit purposes. 

15. The MTS was claimed to be unusually comprehensive due to having a lot 
of money and a lot of time. [Unfortunately, it was not originally intended that 
the MTS take so much time, nor that so much money be spent (about $1 million 
was said to have been spent by the Federal and State agencies which par- 
ticipated). Also, it is less comprehensive than most recent transportation 
surveys conducted in other cities for considerably less money and in con- 
siderably less elapsed time. ] 

16. It was assumed in conducting the MTS, that the transit patronage would 
be dependent upon the quality of transit service (frequency, speed, directness of 
routing) automobile ownership, and family income. These latter two factors 
were considered as deterents to transit use. [Although this may seem at first 
to be a logical assumption, it is apparently not based on investigation. Some 
of the Nation’s most successful transit operations are in areas which have high 
family incomes and high automobile ownership. It seems that persons in the 
upper brackets of income are more selective and more concerned with their 
comforts, expenditures, etc., so they utilize transit in preference to autos when 
transit is of good quality. Classic examples are Shaker Heights Rapid Transit 
in Ohio, and the new Highland Branch through Boston’s finest suburbs. Con- 
sider also that the highest commuter patronage out of Philadelphia is on the 
Paoli Local through the uppish Main Line suburbs. This MTS assumption is, 
therefore, not valid, yet it influenced all transit trip assignments made in pre- 
dicting future transit use. A companion assumption was that local transit 
would not be improved. This seems to be a rather arbitrary assumption to 
make; particularly when it should have been the duty of the MTS to study 
and recommend how local transit could be improved (for after all, its very title 
was Mass Transportation Survey). It can be realized that this assumption 
allowed excessive trip assignments to be made to the automobile on freeways.] 

17. The “gravity method” for determining future travel between O. & D. districts 
was claimed to be a “new technique.” [It is not new at all. This is a formula 
used primarily to determine the quantity of travel between cities in studying 
the commerce on intercity transportation systems. On the other hand, to the 
best of our knowledge, this is its first application to interdistrict transportation 
within a metropolitan area. We do not challenge the MTS use of the gravity 
method, as some means of determining future travel was needed for those dis- 
tricts which were not covered by either or both of the 1948 and 1955 traffic 
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surveys. The gravity method is certainly as reasonable as any other method 
which might have been used. However, if prior surveys, from which future 
projections could have been made, were available, there would be no justifica- 
tion for use of this method. This was one of the reasons stated for using the 
gravity method. The other reason which was given (assumption that people 
will be willing to travel longer distances in the future than they did during the 
1948 and 1955 surveys) does not seem to be justified, but that is irrelevant, as 
the first reason is accepted as adequate justification. } 

1s. The MTS assumed that the highway system for the late 1960’s plus several 
other obviously needed routes would be the basis for 1980 travel habits. It was 
also “assumed that there will be no important change in the transit system such 
as would influence travel habits.” [This is an unfounded assumption which 
biased MTS recommendations in favor of automobile transportation. It could 
have been just as easily assumed that there would be transit improvements, 
but no highway improvements; but it should have been assumed for purposes 
of the MTS that both would be improved. | 

19. Mr. Keith stated that the MTS accepted that all of the highways already 
planned by the local jurisdictions would be built anyway. [It should have been 
the duty of the MTS to investigate whether a less costly, more valuable alternate 
such as rapid transit could have substituted for these still-to-be-built highways. ] 

20. lt was assumed that there would be “no real difference” between costs of 
travel by auto and travel by transit in 1980 because “people only consider out of 
pocket cost,” and that these assumptions were “pretty well agreed upon by peo- 
ple making the study.” [Fortune magazine made a study in Washington in 
which it determined from interviews along one travel artery that 88 percent 
of commuters would use rapid transit." The MTS had the time and money to 
accomplish a similar, but areawide preference survey. The recommendations 
would have been more practical and in keeping with public acceptance, had this 
been done. | 

21. In defending the bias of MTS assumptions toward travel by auto, Mr. 
Finley cited the nature of development of the region, continuing “demand” for 
auto facilities, and no method to exclude autos from cities. [There is no evi- 
dence of this “demand.” Most persons feel that they have been forced to rely 
upon automobile transportation and would prefer to relinquish this privilege. 
Driving, particularly during rush hours is no joy; it is energy consuming. ] 

22. In reply to a question concerning the fact that roads contribute to urban 
sprawl, Mr. Keith responded that the rapid transit lines would also contribute 
to urban sprawl. Mr. Finley contradicted him by pointing out that the MTS 
rapid transit lines do not extend to the edge of the urban area so as to not 
encourage development. He also reiterated an earlier statement that, “It is far 
better to have cars on parkways than on city streets.” He posed two choices 
that the area had before it, no action or a freeway system. [No consideration 
was given to using rapid transit as a substitute for at least some of the free- 
ways.] Mr. Finley also pointed out that Congress had appropriated $80 billion 
for an Interstate Highway System and, “It will be built.” 

23. In response to an observation that interchanges, not the number of lanes, 
limit the capacity of freeways, so that by 1980 the freeways will be clogged 
and will overflow onto city streets; streets will be clogged with people trying to 
get off of the freeways, Mr. Keith stated, “That’s the highway departments’ 
problem ; not ours.” 

24. Mr. Keith maintained twice during the forum that even though the as- 
sumptions favored travel by auto, “these assumptions didn’t affect final results.” 
He further stated that the assumption that there would be highway improve- 


ments, but would not be transit improvements, only provided a starting base— 
a foundation for estimates. 


September 30, 1959 (evaluation of different potential systems) 
25. Mr. Keith stated, “In making the many necessary assumptions, we were 


forced to tend to favor the highway part because of feeling against rapid tran- 
sit—publie opinion, you might say.” [It should already be obvious from earlier 
testimony before the joint committee that the MTS did not seek out public 
opinion which is apparently overwhelmingly in favor of rapid transit. This 
brings up a principal neglect of the MTS about which nothing can be done: 





1“The City and the Car,’ by Francis Bello, pt. II, of a series entitled “The Exploding 
=e Fortune, vol. LVI, No. 4, October 1957, pp. 156-163, 180, 185, 186, 190, 192, 


95. 
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Its failure to keep the public informed and to hear public views. Mr. Paul C. 
Watt, former NCRPC director, addressed one of the regular monthly meetings 
of the Citizens Transit Improvement Association in the early days of the survey. 
He told of how it was intended to conduct the survey. Among the many com- 
mendable intentions (which never transpired, unfortunately) was his proposal 
that the MTS hold regular public hearings throughout the course of its study 
to be sure that the aspirations of the community were constantly being consid- 
ered. It is obvious that if this commendable intention had been carried out, we 
would now have an acceptable transportation plan. ] 

26. In explaining that about one-half of the people coming downtown will be 
auto oriented and about one-half will be transit oriented, Mr. Keith said, “Half 
of the people previously made up their minds to use autos regardless of what 
we do.” [This insinuates an assumption that improved transit cannot attract 
passengers from among present-day motorists, but will only attract from among 
additional future travelers. The experience enjoyed by Boston with its new 
Highland Branch rapid transit—briefly described later in this supplemental 
statement—proves that this assumption is not valid. It is also interesting to 
note that the preference for auto use was arrived at through study of average 
daily travel, rather than design hour volumes. The effect here is that the many 
nonpeak trips which would not ordinarily be made by transit because of particu- 
lar auto-convenience factors were used to influence the design of facilities which 
are normally used only during the rush hours. Earlier in the forums, it had 
been pointed out that although transit use had declined, the decline had been 
during slack rather than rush hours. Therefore, if in making these studies 
which influenced the automobile-dominant thinking expressed by the MTS, they 
had reduced the factors to rush hour needs, transit would have been, if not pre- 
ferred, at least given more attention. In fact, it is probable that the MTS 
could have simplified the study by ignoring all except peak-hour travel, as pres- 
ent streets are capable of accommodation offpeak travel, and new suburbs and 
shopping centers provide adequate street space to care for heavier offpeak 
driving. 

27. In determining the speeds to be expected on the transportation system, the 
MTS cited some unusually high averages for express buses. It was later clari- 
fied that these speeds would be achieved by having one-third of the buses running 
nonstop from the outer terminals to downtown, and that the buses would be 
given priority on freeways and surface streets. [This seems to be sonrewhat 
artificial, as most of the outer bus terminals are so close to the edge of the 
urban area that it is not likely (and this contention is borne out by the MTS 
expected patronage charts) that one-third of the passengers will originate at 
or beyond these outer terminals. Therefore, an artificial factor was introduced 
in order to jack up the potential operating speeds of the proposed express 
buslines. Furthermore, the remaining two-thirds of the buses would travel at 
lower average speeds, as they will stop to pick up passengers; so, it is not likely 
that the proposed express bus service will be any faster for most passengers 
than the express bus service which is already offered—particularly by the two 
Virginia transit companies. | 
October 6, 1959 (details of proposed system) 

28. Mr. Keith stated that the rail rapid transit lines were not in final 
locations, nor were the rapid transit cars of final design; yet rapid transit costs 
were based upon these alinements and an “interesting train in trial use in Paris.” 
[The Paris trains to which reference was made are not of the dimensions usually 
associated with rapid transit rolling stock. They are approximately the size of 
trolley coaches; narrow ones at that. Furthermore, the cost of installing the 
rubber-tire type of rapid transit and its necessary track system adds substan- 
tially to the construction costs, yet offers no worthwhile advantages. Noise was 
reduced (by comparison to older Paris rolling stock), but modern rolling stock 
with steel wheels on steel rails has been perfected to be just as quiet. The Paris 
experiment, which has been declared successful, was conducted to speed up 
service and thus provide additional line capacity through the ability to run 
more trains. This may have been worthwhile in Paris due to the small dimen- 
sions and sharp curves of the subway, but even PCC streetcars can accelerate 
and brake as well as the rubber-tired Paris rolling stock. So, in constructing 
a new facility, it would not be necessary to seek such innovations. However, by 
using this system as the basis for cost estimation, the MTS exaggerated the costs 
of rapid transit construction and, perhaps, operation.] 
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29. Mr. Keith described that stations were spaced far apart in order to allow 
the trains to operate at high speeds. He admitted that some people who live 
between stations may not use rapid transit because the speed advantage would 
not be enough after the time it would take them to reach a station was taken 
into consideration. [This assumption presumably had its effect upon the assign- 
ment of trips to rapid transit in the future. If stations were closer together, 
more persons would find rapid transit to be more convenient. Average speed, 
including station stops, was told to be about 35 miles per hour, and the station 
spacing was necessary to achieve this speed. This ignores such facts as stated 
on p. 252, “Rolling Stock,” of the May 22, 23, and June 10, 1958, hearings. ] 

30. Mr. Keith also stated that estimates were based upon the use of three 
body articulated units. [Although a large portion of the rolling stock should 
be articulated, having all cars so fixed in size would make offpeak operating 
costs too high because the units could not be broken down to single units during 
slack hours. | 

31. Mr. Keith stressed that rapid transit would require 65-foot median strips 
in highways, and that this would add additional expense to right-of-way acquisi- 
tion for freeway construction. Rapid transit can fit well within a 28-foot right-of 
way if not forced to be developed as part of a highway project. Therefore, it 
would seem that the MTS efforts to keep rapid transit confined as much as possi- 
ble to freeways causes inefficient and uneconomical (by comparison) use of land. 
{Rapid transit would require less land if the emphasis were placed in the other 
direction: to use freeway medians only when no other suitable right-of-way 
is available. | 

32. Mr. Keith stated that it would not help rapid transit to slow down high- 
way construction because it takes too long to build rapid transit. He cited 2 
years to get the money, 2 to 3 years to blueprint, and 3 to 4 years to build; ora 
total of 7 to 9 years. Therefore trains could not operate until 1970 or the late 
1960’s at best. [This is certainly an assumption tailor made by the MTS so as 
to justify its failure to consider replacing any currently programed freeways 
with rapid transit facilities. Construction time for the Highland Branch rapid 
transit in Boston was only 9 months, and this included a subway segment. The 
new part of the line is almost 10 miles in length. It was built by only one 
contractor. If several contractors had been employed simultaneously, the 
line could have been built more quickly. .The advantage was that the line was 
built to light-volume rapid transit standards. It is intended to later have it 
evolve into a heavy-volume rapid transit line, but that is still some time in the 
future, and in the meantime the area can enjoy rapid transit service and the 
need to build another expensive freeway is obviated. A 1.9 mile, double-track 
light-volume rapid transit line, was built in Hannover, Germany, in 1950.2 It 
Was opened for service 9 weeks after the start of construction. The line in- 
cluded a segment of elevated railway on concrete structure. Toronto, Canada, 
is currently building a 10-mile addition to its subway system. This comprises 
three lines and will be opened to service in phases. The recently started first 
portion will be opened in 1963. This segment includes cut-and-cover subway, 
tunneling, and a new method of construction known as the bentonite mud 
method (also called the Milano method because Milano, Italy, was the first 
city to apply this construction technique to subway construction). By making 
use of existing facilities, of which there are many in Metropolitan Washington, 
rapid transit service could be placed into operation in a very short time. Rapid 
transit could be operated on some segments even while the slower-to-build down- 
town subways are under construction. Therefore, not only can a rapid transit 
network be constructed less expensively than a highway system, but in less 
time too. ] 

33. In response to a question as to why the existing Connecticut Avenue sub- 
Way was not used as a nucleus for a rapid transit subway, Mr. Keith stated 
that it would provide a nucleus for only a streetcar subway as it was not large 
enough to accommodate rapid transit trains. [The MTS final report contains 
a diagram which shows the proposed cross section for the MTS rapid transit 
subways. It is smaller in cross sectional dimensions than the Connecticut 
Avenue subway! This would indicate that the MTS did not even investigate 
this promising possibility. ] 


2 “New Line at Hanover [sic],” ‘‘The Modern Tramway,” vol. 13, No. 156, December 1950, 
London, England, pp. 250, 251. 
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34. [Throughout this forum, the question could not help but come to mind 
that if the area is willing to spend $564-million on transit, why not build 
shorter downtown subways (the most expensive portion) and a more extensive 
system. This is enough money to furnish more than sufficient rapid transit 
coverage to every neighborhood in the entire urban area. ] 


October 13, 1959 (finances and administration) 


35. Mr. Finley stated that it is “doubtful that one or all private transit 
operators can give the region the transportation that it needs.” He pointed out 
that private companies will not give unprofitable service. [It is an accepted fact 
in the transit industry that certain routes will be operated at a loss (to be 
subsidized by the profitable lines). These are called policy routes. They are 
useful for a number of reasons, foremost of which is the fact that they bring 
passengers to the profitable lines who might not otherwise use transit at all. 
Certain routes into recently developed areas are operated knowingly at a loss 
in efforts to attract patronage that will eventually become profitable. Transit 
systems must be operated as systems, rather than an assembly of independently 
financed lines, whether they be privately or publicly owned.] 

36. In response to many similar questions, Mr. Keith responded that most of 
the freeways are for cross movement; persons with destinations outside of down- 
town. [The MTS had charts in its various reports to show the preponderance 
of these trips that are not associated with downtown. However, the charts were 
cleverly prepared wtih different symbol scales than the charts which showed 
trips to downtown. This tended to exaggerate the nondowntown trips and make 
them appear to be much greater in volume than those oriented to downtown. 
However, even if this exaggeration were ignored, a brief study of the plotted 
origin and destination charts shows that most of these nondowntown trips are 
oriented on radial alinements and could be served by rapid transit. It does not 
seem that an adequate share of this nondowntown travel was allotted to transit.] 

37. Mr. Keith stated that express buses on freeways can carry up to 15,000 
passengers per hour on one lane. The express busline shown on MTS maps 
erossing the Constitution Avenue bridge is charted to carry 16,000 passengers 
per hour in one direction during the peak hour. [This is a physical impossi- 
bility. Of the various rated capacities given for transit vehicles, none for buses 
reach so high as 15,000 or 16,000 per lane per hour. The world record for carry- 
ing passengers in buses is claimed by London as 11,000 per hour; and this with 
high-capacity double-deck buses. Sixteen thousand passengers per hour would 
mean that the MTS expects its buses to operate on an 18-second headway at 60 
miles per hour. If this is attempted, we can expect to see dented, discarded 
bus bodies alongside our highways as prevalently as we now see dented, dis- 
carded beer cans. Even if we accept the highest rating for buses—9,000 per hour 
on freeways—we will find that 4 of the S MTS express bus lines (A, C, D, and H) 
exceed this value, so would have to be rail lines instead of bus routes after all. 
Even the so-called all-express-bus plan is invalid for this same reason, as 7 of the 
11 bus routes would exceed the carrying capacity of buses. Even the MTS- 
recommended plan which would have no rail rapid transit until after 1965, shows 
5 of the 10 express bus routes already carrying more than their capacity by 
1965. Therefore, it must be concluded that even if all of the figures developed 
by the MTS for assignment of trips to transit were accepted without challenge, 
we would need a rail rapid transit system by 1965 with 5 principal lines, yet 
with none of these lines carrying so many passengers that heavy-volume rapid 
transit (rated at 40,000 passengers per track per hour) would be justified. 
Therefore, the MTS actually justifies the development of a light-volume rapid 
transit network by 1965 that would begin to require conversion to heavy volume 
on only very short segments of only 3 lines by 1980.] 


October 21, 1959 (Recent Developments in Rapid Transit Construction and De- 
sign in Europe and Canada, by Mr. W. H. Patterson, Toronto Transit Com- 
mission ) 

38. Mr. Patterson stated that although the Toronto Transit Commission’s 
rapid transit, streetcars, trolley coaches, and motorbuses carried only 55 percent 
of the persons daily entering downtown Toronto, they carried 65 percent of the 
rush hours travelers, and 75 percent of the peak hour travelers. [This demon- 
strates the ability of transit to offset enormous expenditures which would be 
necessary to carry persons by automobiles during the rush hours, even though 
it could be claimed that only 55 percent of the persons availed themselves of 
transit services on a daily basis.] 
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59. Mr. Patterson stated that Toronto was able to control noise in its new 
subway, for only $30,000 per mile—just as well as did Paris with its innovation 
of rubber-tired trains which cost $412,500 per mile for the extra cost of provid- 
ing the “track” for the rubber tires. [This should make it obvious that the 
costs estimated by the MTS, because they used the Paris method for a cost base, 
are far too high. The cost of rapid transit as proposed by the MTS, therefore, 
would be perhaps $14 million too high on this factor alone.] 

40. Mr. Patterson stated that surface traffic on streets beneath which sub- 
ways are built by the Milano method would not be interrupted more than 4 to 6 
weeks. [This is certainly less time than the interruptions to Washington streets 
due to other recent construction projects. It would seem, then, the argument 
that subway construction would tie up downtown traffic for several years is not 
valid. ] 

41. In response to the question as to how much it costs per mile to construct 
subways, Mr. Patterson referred to his city’s current rapid transit construction 
program. It is estimated that about 10 miles of subway will cost $200 million. 
However, he pointed out that this cost (which had been cited frequently during 
the earlier forums by Mr. Keith as an example of the “fact” that rapid transit 
subways cost $20 million per mile to build) included all structures, tunnels, 
shops, yards, and rolling stock. Only $15 million per mile is the average per mile 
construction cost of structures, but this included a long section of tunnel and an 
extremely complicated underground “cloverleaf” to allow trains from any direc- 
tion to proceed in any other direction at the junction of the three lines without 
crossing any tracks at grade. (He compared this to building a highway inter- 
change completely underground.) [Therefore, the cost of bona fide subway will 
cost substantially less than $15 million per mile. ] 

42. Mr. Patterson stressed that subways should be built as close to the sur- 
face as possible so that at stations passengers will not be required to walk ex- 
cessive distances on stairways and convenient transfer to surface transit can be 
provided. [This also, of course, cuts down on the cost of construction. } 

43. Mr. Patterson pointed out the fallacy of attempting to provide a high- 
capacity rapid transit line to merely bring people in from the suburbs. To do 
this—as the MTS has proposed—stations must be situated far apart so that maxi- 
mum speeds may be achieved. If this is the only way to achieve maximum 
speeds, then maximum speed provides the least convenience. A rapid transit 
line must be especially convenient to the people living along its route in the 
densely populated urban area. He said that, in his opinion, the only cities in 
the world which could support express rapid transit are New York and London 
He also expressed the opinion that in cities the size of Toronto and Washington 
that if subway patronage would exceed subway capacity, it would be of greater 
benefit to the community to build a parallel two-track subway than to build a 
four-track subway with express tracks. [We can only echo Mr. Patterson’s 
excellent views. ] 


INTRINSIC VALUE OF LIGHT-VOLUME RAPID TRANSIT 


Several U.S. cities and many foreign cities have found light-volume rapid 
transit to be the most publicly acceptable form of public transit. It blends well 
with a business or industrial community, and harmonizes with a residential 
neighborhood. The objections to heavy-volume rapid transit are overcome by 
the inherent design of light-volume rapid transit. (A detailed description of 
light-volume rapid transit is included in the May—June 1958 hearings.) * Light- 
volume rapid transit is enjoyed in Newark, N.J.; Shaker Heights and Cleveland, 
Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; and Boston, Mass.; as well as Toronto, Canada, and 
many oversea cities—foremost of which are perhaps Vienna and Oslo. In previ- 
ous transit plans for Washington, light-volume rapid transit was proposed. Some 
of these are mentioned in the 1958 hearings.* Light-volume rapid transit is pro- 
posed or under construction in Seattle, Wash., and many oversea cities. The 
furnished illustration shows a model of a proposed light-volume rapid transit 
system to be built in the median strip of the Ruhr Expressway in Essen, Ger- 


§“Washington Metropolitan Area Transportation Problems,” hearings before the Joint 
Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Congress of the United States, 85th 
Cong., 2d sess., on Transportation Problems in Maryland, Virginia, and the Washington 
Metropolitan Area, May 22, 23, and June 10, 1958, pp. 214-218. 

“Op. cit., pp. 167, 168. 
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many.’ The station shown provides convenient transfer to streetcars on a re- 
served way in the surface street. Another furnished illustration shows the re- 
served tramway ramp to the new Rhine River bridge between Mannheim and 
Ludwigshafen Germany.® This structure, if the pedestrian ways [arrows] were 
removed, would be similar to the structure shown for the intersection of Rhode 
Island Avenue and North Capitol Street in figure 7 on page 171 of the 1958 
hearings. The success and public acceptance of light-volume rapid transit is well 
summed up in an editorial from Mass Transportation magazine: ‘ 

“The ATA [American Transit Association] monthly traffic figures never make 
us very happy—and the March figures, showing a near 11-percent decline over a 
year ago, bring little joy. But they do—seems to us—provide a clear answer to 
the reason for the continuing drop to below prewar levels in spite of great urban 
population growth increase. Out of 162 U.S. transit companies listed in the traf- 
fic statistics, only one—Paul Jones’ Shaker Heights ‘Rapid’—shows an increase 
(6.9 percent). We jump at the conclusion that the public wants, and will ride, 
fast transit on special right-of-way when parking facilities are provided.” 

[Shaker Heights Rapid Transit should not be confused with the less success- 
ful heavy-volume rapid transit line of the Cleveland transit system.] 

The 11.5-mile Highland Branch in Boston, opened on the 4th of July 1959, 
has been an outstanding success from the very first day. The Metropolitan 
Transit Authority (MTA) purchased the Boston & Albany Railroad’s commuter 
railway from Boston through the Newtons to Riverside and connected it with 
an existing downtown subway. Under railroad operation, 1,100 people used the 
4 daily round trips. Metropolitan Planning Associates personnel were fortunate 
enough to attend the opening and to observe riding on several subsequent days. 
On the first weekday of operation, 19,156 passengers were recorded. The fol- 
lowing day more service was added and the passenger count jumped to 22,000. 
Even more service has been added, and nineteen 3-car trains are now in service. 
The most recent passenger count received from MTA shows 23,162 passengers on 
September 24. (MTA informed us that this was the hottest September 24 in 
45 years, which undoubtedly cut down on off-hour patronage. ) 

The Boston Retail Board has noted with approval that women in Newton, who 
formerly did all their shopping in the suburbs, are now riding transit in the 
middle of the day to do their shopping in downtown Boston. This is another 
victory for light-volume rapid transit. 

Despite the large number of passengers attracted to this new service, there has 
been no decline on nearby and parallel light-volume rapid transit lines as MTA 
had supposed. MTA had cut service on these other lines during the first days 
of Highland Branch service, but had to restore service when the decline failed 
to materialize. 

Where did all these passengers come from? Discounting the 1,100 who rode 
the trains, and subtracting approximately 1,000 who ride feeder buses, about 
20,000 passengers each day have come from the highways. This means that 
nearly 19 out of every 20 riders were attracted from automobiles. The Highland 
Branch, therefore, demonstrates the ability of light-volume rapid transit to 
supplant the need for additional, more costly highways. 

MTA maintains that it has not had long enough experience with the Highland 
Branch to offer conclusive cost figures. However, engineering studies made 
prior to its construction indicated that it would earn a profit. The line already 
is carrying more than twice as many passengers as the engineers had predicted, 
so the financial situation would seem to be quite encouraging. The fares are 20 
cents for adults and 5 cents for children between the ages of 5 and 14. These 
fares entitle the passenger to a free transfer to any other intersecting rapid 
transit or trolley coach line, or motorbus route. There is also a 15-cent local 
fare for persons who travel only on the portion outside of the downtown subway. 
There are no suburban fare zones even though the line reaches nearly 12 miles 
from downtown Boston. 

As compared to heavy-volume rapid transit, and especially as compared to the 
special type of rapid transit recommended by the MTS, light-volume rapid tran- 
sit offers the following principal advantages: 

It is less expensive to construct and place into operation. 
It is less expensive to operate. 


°“Town Roads for Today—And Tomorrow,” Concrete Quarterly, No. 40, January-March 
1959, published by the Cement & Concrete Assoc., London, England; photograph on p. 6. 

® Op. cit., photograph on p. 7. 

7 Editorial, “Mass Transportation,” May 1954, p. 3. 
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It can be placed into service after a shorter construction period. 

Its vehicles (PCC cars) “are the only form of transit vehicles that can use 
any combination of subways, private rights-of-way, and, where necessary, 
existing city streets.” * 

It can be easily and relatively inexpensively converted to heavy-volume 
rapid transit at such time as its attracted patronage is about to exceed its 
carrying capacity. 

For Metropolitan Washington, adoption of light-volume rapid transit principles 
would enable the quick development of a very comprehensive rapid transit net- 
work to serve the principal neighborhoods and communities of the urban area 
through its ability to make the utmost use of the wealth of existing tracks, 
grades, and rights-of-way available here. It would enable existing streetcar 
lines to be upgraded to operate in conjunction with the new rapid transit 
lines to the suburbs through its ability to share its downtown subways with the 
streetcars. This capability, as a potential improvement to streetcar service 
which can never be extended to motorbus service, must not be overlooked. Here 
are three examples of the improved service which could be offered : 


Mount Pleasant streetcar line 


From 14th and G Streets NW., it now takes 20 minutes during the afternoon 
rush hour to reach Dupont Circle by streetcar. It takes 35 minutes to reach 
the Mount Pleasant terminal. If a light-volume rapid transit network were 
developed to extend high-speed service to the suburbs, the streetcars could use 
the subway via a very short southward extension of the existing Connecticut 
Avenue streetcar subway. Passengers could then travel on the same streetcars 
from 14th and G Streets NW., to Dupont Circle in 24% minutes—only about 
one-tenth of the present running time. They could travel by the same streetcars 
to the Mount Pleasant terminal in about 6 minutes—only about one-sixth of the 
present running time. No such improvement could be offered if this line is 
converted to buses—as is currently required by the franchise which Congress 
gave to the D.C. Transit System. Of the 1.40 miles of subway required to affect 
this improvement, 0.50 mile is already in existence; 0.25 mile of subway would 
be shared with rapid transit trains from the suburbs. Only 0.65 mile of new 
subway would be required. 


Wisconsin Avenue streetcar line 


If the Wisconsin Avenue streetcar line were upgraded and, at Georgetown, 
tied into a rapid transit subway, streetcars could travel from 14th and G Streets 
NW. to Georgetown in about 4 minutes and to the Friendship Heights terminal 
in about 19 minutes; even allowing for all stops to be made and for a 1-minute 
delay at each traffic signal. (This compares with the present running time of 
25 and 45 minutes, respectively.) If this line is converted to buses, as is 
scheduled for the 1st of January, it would be difficult to furnish service over 
this distance in even twice that amount of time with buses. Even if passengers 
transferred from the buses to the rapid transit at Georgetown, they would be 
delayed by the transfer time and possibly inconvenienced by difficulty in 
obtaining a seat during the rush hours. Development of a light-volume rapid 
transit system, coupled to retention and improvement of the present street- 
railway system, can offer rapid service from the principal District of Columbia 
neighborhoods direct to downtown without the need for bothersome transfering. 
New streetcar lines 

Certain D.C. Transit System bus routes are operating at too-close headways 
and are rendering relatively unattractive service. It is likely that if the service 
could be improved, these routes would attract more patronage. To provide the 
additional capacity and the required attractiveness, it is reasonable to believe 
that some of these bus routes could be converted to street railway service. The 
principal added attraction is the ability to tie such new streetcar lines into the 
rapid transit subways and thereby offer a tremendously improved service which, 
in densely populated areas, should attract more than sufficient numbers of 
passengers to warrant the upgrading of the bus routes to rapid transit streetcar 
lines. Sixteenth Street NW. provides an example of this potential. It carries 
a bus route which is heavily patronized as far as Piney Branch. Sixteenth 


8 Quoted from leaflet, “Rapid Transit for Eastwick,’ Department of Public Property, 
City of Philadelphia. This leaflet describes the 9-mile, light-volume rapid transit line, 
programed to link center city with the International Airport. 
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Street’s right-of-way is one of the widest in the city. Exhibit 10 shows, in the 
upper panel, the cross section of this avenue as it is now. The central panel 
shows it as it could be redesigned with a broad parklike boulevard strip to 
accommodate light-volume rapid transit if the present trees were to be spared 
(the left side portrays the treatment if the desirable 12-foot-lane width were 
employed; the right side portrays the use of the minimum acceptable 10-foot 
lanes). The lower panel shows the cross section which could be developed to 
increase the automobile traffic capacity in addition to providing space in the 
median strip for rapid transit if the present trees are removed and new 
planting placed in dividing strips (the left side portrays the 12-foot lanes and 
the right side the 10-foot lanes). Such provision for light-volume rapid transit 
would allow transit service to be furnished which would be incomparable with 
present slow, crowded motorbus service (and the paved portions of the streets 
would be cleared of buses, allowing space for more automobiles). 


ONE-WAY STREETS 


The only plausible reason given by the District Commissioners for abandon- 
ment of Washington’s street-railway system is that a one-way-street system can- 
not be initiated until streetcars are removed. The following disadvantages of 
one-way streets are quoted from AASHO policy: ® 


“Disadvantages of One-Way Operation 


“Major disadvantages of one-way 9%peration on existing streets are as follows: 

“‘(a) Motorists must travel farther to reach certain locations because they 
are not able to proceed to them directly, but must make some round-the-block 
maneuvers. This disadvantage accumulates in proportion to the number of one- 
Way streets in a System. 

“(b) One-way streets are confusing to some nonfamiliar drivers, which some- 
times leads to the hazardous operation of driving against traffic, particularly in 
connection with reversible one-way operation. 

c) Emergency vehicles such as firefighting equipment may be blocked by cars 
at intersections waiting for traffic signals to change. 

“(d) One-way operation on wide streets tends to increase weaving between 
lanes where there are parking or loading areas, with resultant interference and 
hazard. 

“(e) There is some reduction in sight distance at cross streets due to vehicles 
in the left lane, either next to the curb or next to a left parking lane having less 
corner-sight distance to a vehicle aproaching from the left on the cross street 
than to the same vebicle from a position to the right of the centerline, normal 
position on a two-way street. * * * 


( 


“(f) Additional signs are required since one-way signs must be erected at 
every intersection. 

“(g) Pedestrian crossings may be difficult and hazardous. On one-way streets 
with four or more traffic lanes, pedestrian-refuge islands cannot be introduced 
at the center of the pavement, as might be done on a two-way street. * * * There 
is additional hazard on one-way streets because of the inability of pedestrians 
to break a good safety habit, that of looking first to the left and then to the 
right as one crosses the street. Looking to the left as one leaves the curb is 
hazardous on a one-way street with traffic approaching from the right.” 


®**A Policy on Arterial Highways in Urban Areas,” American Association of State High- 
way Officials (AASHO), Washington, D.C., 1957, pp. 226, 227; advantages, cited on 
pp. 225, 226. 
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Of course, advantages are also cited in AASHO policy, but these relate 
primarily to narrow thoroughfares such as encountered in Philadelphia. One 
way streets certainly canont offer such great advantage that it would be worth 
abandoning the city’s street-railway system with all of its superior advantages ; 
particularly its ability to be redeveloped into a light-volume rapid transit net- 
work along with new rapid transit lines to the suburbs and other neighborhoods 
not now served by streetcars. After the streetcars commence operating through 
the downtown area in the rapid transit subways, their tracks may be removed 
from the surface streets (although it would be best to retain these tracks for 
emergency and special movement) ; then the Commissioners can place their one- 
way-Street system into effect, if merited. 


THE ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


It should be realized that lack of action will result in an automobile domi- 
nant transportation system. The need for action is twofold: Congress must 
pull up on the reigns on freeway construction, and grease the ways for rapid 
transit development. The light-volume rapid transit system would cost about 
$250 million less than the MTS-proposed express rapid transit system, and it 
could be developed soon enough to serve as an adequate substitute for over 
$800 million of MTS-endorsed limited-access highways. The only remaining 
stumbling block, therefore, would be the financing of the transit improvements. 
It seems to be generally felt that this cannot be accomplished until there is 
consummated an interstate compact which would establish an agency to build 
and operate rapid transit. Objection to an interim Federal corporation seems 
to be centered upon the reluctance of the two States to make contracts and 
agreements with such a corporation. 

The area already has agencies which are much experienced in providing 
transportation services to the urban area and which are already empowered to 
enter into contracts with the local jurisdiction for such things as the building, 
leasing, and operating of transit facilities. These are, of course, the D.C. 
Transit System, Inc.; the Alexandria, Barcroft & Washington Transit Co.; 
and the Washington, Virginia & Maryland Coach Co. (Arnold Lines)—the three 
transit companies which now furnish service within the innerurban area. 

It is recommended that a final rapid transit system be quickly decided upon. 
Each local jurisdiction should be encouraged, through Federal loans, to construct 
whatever structures may be necessary within their own jurisdictions, then 
lease them to the three transit companies who would invest in tracks, signal 
systems, and rolling stock; and operate the new service. The leases could later 
be taken over by an interstate agency if one was still deemed necessary. But 
at least the area could be served, beginning almost immediately with rapid transit 
service. (The leases should not be based upon a per-passenger charge; as this 
would penalize success. The leases should not be on a per-operated-mile basis ; 
as this would encourage the transit companies to operate less than an attrac- 
tive quantity of service. It is recommended that the leases be based upon the 
interest charges, if any, on the money that paid for construction of the facilities. 
As existing facilities should be used to the utmost, new facilities would not 
amount to an unusually preponderant amount of construction. The transit 
companies would also enter into contracts or leases with the owners of existing 
facilities for their use; the local jurisdictions need not be concerned with these. ) 
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FIGURE 74 
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{From Concrete Quarterly, No. 40, January-March 1959; published by the Cement & 
Concrete Association, London, England] 


A model of the projected west section of the Ruhr Expressway in Essen, here 
designed as a sunken road. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. LIETWILER 
1. COST OF CONVERSION VERSUS SUBWAY CONSTRUCTION 


There is general agreement that transit must be put on its own right-of-way 
before it can be improved. Yet the District Commissioners are proceeding with 
plans to spend over $20 million on conversion of the street-railway system to 
bus. This money will be provided by the D.C. Transit System out of fares. The 
amounts to be spent are: 

(1) For track removal—a fund of $10,441,000, to be accumulated at the 
rate of $1,044,100 per year. 

(2) For buses to replace the streetcars—granting that it will only require 
1 bus to replace 1 streetcar (which is contrary to experience), 325 buses 
will be required at an approximate cost of $10 million. 

This represents a total of $20,441,000, and does not include the cost of new 
shop facilities. 

The subway portion of the recently opened Riverside line in Boston cost just 
under $2 million, or $1,789 per linear foot. Engineering News Record for 
November 5, 1959, reports that this subway was built under greater than average 
difficulty, so that it may be assumed that a similar subway in Washington would 
not cost much more per foot, and probably would cost less. 

The money scheduled for conversion could be put into subway construction 
in one of two ways: as a lump sum or as interest to be applied against a bond 


issue. 
Asa lump sum (principal only) 


The $20,441,000 would build 11,500 feet of subway. This would be equivalent to 
starting from the south end of the present subway on Connecticut Avenue at N 
Street NW. and going south on Connecticut through Lafayette Square, and east 
on G Street to the west edge of Union Station. Such a subway would result in 
the saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars in operating costs each year, and 
it would also make possible the fulfillment of the commuter improvement pro- 
gram suggested by the railroads. It would reduce the travel time between Mount 
Pleasant and Lincoln Park by at least 20 minutes. 

As interest applied against a bond issue 

The track fund must be accumulated in 10 years, starting.in 1956. The buses 
are bought on terms of 20 percent down, and the rest spread over 5 years at 
614 percent interest. If the 325 buses are purchased in 3 groups in consecutive 
years, the company will pay $10 million in principal payments, and about $1,560,- 
000 in interest, or an average of $1,448,000 per year for 8 years. This sum, com- 
bined with the track removal fund, means that the company will be paying an 
average of $2,492,000 each year for at least the next 8 years. 

The White House has testified that they would be willing to make a loan in 
order to get rapid transit started. If they were willing to make a loan with 
5 percent interest and no sinking fund provisions, the company could afford to 
borrow $49,840,000. This sum would be sufficient to build the following: 

(1) The subway previously mentioned. 

(2) A subway on 14th Street NW. from Thomas Circle to the present 
subway at the Bureau of Engraving, with a connection to the railroad tracks 
so that service could be given to the Pentagon. 

(3) A subway from Lafayette Square westerly on Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW. to within 1,000 feet of the Cabin John carline’s private right-of-way in 
Georgetown. 

As an alternate to this, the subway at Union Station could be extended to the 
right-of-way on Pennsylvania Avenue SE., but then the subway on Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW. would extend only to 25th Street. 

The operating cost reductions from this subway network could run into 
millions of dollars annually. This system would allow extensions into Alex- 
andria, Arlington, and Maryland on private rights-of-way. It would undoubtedly 
reverse the downward trend in transit patronage, and it would utilize all of 
the present surplus of PCC cars owned by the D.C. Transit System. The system 
would be nearly 6 miles long. 
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2. COMPARISON OF STREETCAR AND BUS COSTS 


The lower cost of bus operation has been given as the principal reason for the 
elimination of streetcars. Yet, on a basis of cost per passenger carried, the 
streetcars continue to be less expensive. Figures for the year 1958 are given 
below: 


Rail system Bus system 
Revenue PAMNECTE >... So eee 61, 674, 724 73, 276, 372 
"OUR! POMNCREUIS. oo ciee ace ae Loe 81, 178, 259 94, 737, 301 
COPOP ACNE CONN a 8 ee Sa eee $8, 826, 207 $13, 868, 849 
Operating costs less administrative-__.__._.---_- $7, 133, 844 $12, 010, 221 
Ceri Ce ee _ $10, 846, 426 $14, 951, 112 


Because there has been controversy over the distribution of the administrative 
expenses, I show the cost of operation both with and without it. The percentages 
next to the cost figures are a ratio of street railway cost to bus cost, with the bus 
cost equal to 100 percent. 


Cost per passenger (including transfers) 


Rail Ratio | Bus Ratio 
| 
Cents | Percent Cents Percent 
Operating less administrative | 8. 787 69. 31 12. 677 100 
Operating costs | 10. 72 73. 22 14. 639 100 
Total costs __- 13. 361 84. 6A | 15. 781 100 
| 
Cost per revenue passenger 
Rail | Ratio Bus Ratio 
1} 
Cents Percent 1 Cents Percent 
Operating cost less administrative 11 566 70. 56 | 16. 39 100 
Operating costs Spe 14. 310 75. 61 18. 926 100 
ees cid ats. 3s ccth eee nada’ 17. 58 86. 163 20. 493 100 


The total cost is really not a good basis for comparison, because the track 
removal fund is taken entirely from rail revenues, and amounts to almost 10 
percent of those revenues. It is a rather striking testimonial to the rail system 
that it can continue to operate at a profit with only 90 percent of its total revenue. 

It will be maintained that the cost of carrying passengers on streetcars is less 
because the streetcar lines have heavier volumes of passengers than do the 
buslines, and that when they are converted, the buslines will also have these 
low costs. This argument does not stand up when a comparison is made of the 
revenues per mile collected by the various lines. The two buslines with the 
highest revenues per bus-mile are Connecticut Avenue and the Benning lines. 
These are also the heaviest volume buslines. Benning is second in volume only 
to the Mount Pleasant carline, and is ridden almost exclusively by low-income 
people. In spite of this, only the Cabin John carline takes in less revenue per 
mile. Even the No. 80 line took in 33 percent more revenue per mile than did 
the Benning lines, and its volume was about 28 percent of the Benning lines. 
These revenue figures were obtained from the Public Utilities Commission for 
April 1957, the last month that the company filed this report. 

The most important point of this discussion is that the rail system averages 
more revenue passengers per mile. The Benning lines were once the fourth 
heaviest in the street railway system. Now, in spite of the fact that they are 
the heaviest buslines, and have rush-hour service of one bus every 57 seconds (on 
the average), they do not average as Many passengers per mile as the street 
railway system. The argument that buses are cheaper on a vehicle-mile basis 
is quite true. This argument is only valid when it is related to the number 
of revenue passengers per vehicle-mile. Then, it becomes evident that the 
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street railway system, even in the present deplorable state of service conditions, 
is more efficient and less costly. Instead of the predicted savings, one of two 
conditions is bound to result from conversion : 

(1) If buses replace streetcars on a 1-for-1 basis, patronage is bound to decline, 
as it already has on lines Nos. 80 and 82. 

(2) If the level of patronage is to be maintained, more buses will have to be 
operated on these lines in the rush hour, and this means going to an adverse 
peak-to-base ratio with the resulting increase in the cost of rush-hour service. 

From the foregoing discussion, it should be quite apparent that the street 
railway system is able to carry the passengers at less cost than buses. I have 
previously pointed out that there is a greater attraction to rail than to compara- 
ble buslines. A majority of the economic factors are in favor of rail operation. 
I cannot urge this committee and the Congress too strongly to stop any further 
destruction of the street railway system in the District of Columbia. Let us 
move forward to the integrated long- and short-haul rapid transit system that 
the metropolitan region needs so badly. 


STATEMENT BY ComMpR. EDWARD-SEMPLE MOALE 


My name is Edward-Semple Moale. I am a retired naval engineer officer with 
the rank and title of commander. Presently, I am associated with the Citizens 
Transit Improvement Association in the voluntary, nonsalary status of technical 
adviser on rail rapid transit matters. 

Previous practical experience in this particular field was gained by several 
years on the construction and operating engineering staffs of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit and Interborough Rapid Transit Cos. of Greater New York City. 

I deem it my civic duty therefore to bring out the superiority of electrically 
propelled rail rapid transit equipment over gasoline- or oil-propelled vehicles, 
which latter are made mandatory before 1963 by a thoroughly unethical and 
vicious clause in the local transit system’s franchise. An attempt to render 
innocuous the heterogeneous melange of bombastic prolixities heaped on our 
efficient and comfortable PCC cars by some of our local highwaymen, is also 
to be made herewith. 

These same persons are apparently unaware of the fact that cars of the PCC 
type are now being operated in three- or four-car, multiple-unit trains through 
city subways and on the various suburban extensions of the MTA in Boston and 
on the Shaker Heights Rapid Transit Line in Cleveland. A similar service is 
operated in a subway constructed in the bed of the former Morris & Essex Canal, 
in Newark, using single PCC units. Safe and reliable operation of these three 
systems is assured in normal and extreme weather conditions by automatic 
trackside and cab block signals, in addition to automatic train stops. 

Such safety devices are for the spacing of trains and the prevention of colli- 
sions. On page 55 of Transportation Plan, National Capital Region, an estimate 
of 15,000 bus passenger trips one way per hour is apparently made. This indi- 
‘ates buses operating on 18-second headway at a speed of 70 miles per hour, 
which is inconceivable to one with even the most elementary knowledge of 
transportation engineering. One is prone to liken this automotive plan to a 
word picture painted with a street sweeper’s broom instead of delicately tinted 
with a camel’s-hair brush. 

Safety devices installed on electric railway cars and not on buses are dynamic 
brakes which utilize the propulsion motors as generators under load through 
resistances, and magnetic track brakes. 

Until the internal combustion engine can be adapted to operate on pulverized 
sandalwood or some volatile product of the perfumer’s art, the widespread use 
of buses constitutes not only an annoyance but a serious health hazard. Under 
any conditions, their use in subways is out of the question. 

Subways in the downtown urban area are the only means for preserving the 
magnificent work of the immortal city planning genius, L’Enfant. The selfish 
worshipers of that unholy trinity—oil, gas, and automobiles—should therefore 
be presented with free one-way tickets to oblivion on a bus. 

After the highwaymen are relieved from the assignment of rapid transit plan- 
ning and equipment design, for which they are thoroughly unqualified, experi- 
enced men, trained in this particular field, can be brought into the picture with 
resultant expediting of the project and a vast saving of funds hitherto thrown 
away on interminable, hairbrained plans and surveys. 
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Inasmuch as three-fourths of the Interborough Subway Broadway Line was 
driven through igneous rock in 4 years, transformation of the Lincoln Park- 
Mount Pleasant Street Railway Line into a subway could be accomplished in 
18 months, by division of the line into 20 sections, with each section on a separate 
contract. Geological formations encountered in this project would be alluvium 
consisting of gravel, sand, silt, and clay in the downtown area, and river terrace 
deposits consisting of sand, gravel, and loam, with basal parts of unsorted 
boulders under Capitol Hill and Mount Pleasant. 

The “cut and cover’ method of construction, which offers negligible interfer- 
ence to vehicular and street railway traffic overhead, can be easily used in all 
sections except those under Capitol Hill and Mount Pleasant. These sections 
would require tunneling operations. Massive granite of moderately coarse tex- 
ture with dark micaceous sand and considerable glauconite under Mount Alto 
in addition to gneissic granite beyond Tenley Circle will of course make the 
tunneling operations under Wisconsin Avenue more difficult. However, when 
consideration is given to the fact that the Central Park Tunnel and Fort George 
Tunnel on the Interborough Rapid Transit System were holed through in approxi- 
mately 1 year’s time, the estimate of 10 years to build a subway in Washington 
tends to the ridiculous. 

The many optimistic panegyrics on monorails as answers to the commuters’ 
prayers bring unfound recollections of much noise, unpleasant swaying, in 
addition to a slight mechanical failure which immobilized a two-car Wupperthal 
suspended monorail train between stations over the Wupper River. Rescue of 
passengers was accomplished by rope ladders and small boats, but herculean 
efforts were required to clear the line for the resumption of operations. 

A very successful monorail of the Wupperthal type has been observed operat- 
ing three-car trains over a circuitous route around the toy department of 
Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store. The maximum permissible speed on this line 
is 4 miles per hour, whereas the Wupperthal counterpart has on occasion 
attained a speed of 34 miles per hour. 

In summing up, it may be well to remember the adage: “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush,” and keep the surface electric railway with PCC 
car equipment intact and in operation until this equipment can be placed 
in operation underground. 


STATEMENT ON AIR POLLUTION PREPARED FOR THE CITIZENS TRANSIT 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


As a Nation we, the people of these United States, subscribe to the principle 
that freedom and the pursuit of happiness is our right only so long as we 
neither prevent the freedom of others nor injure them. 

With this thought in mind it becomes clear that no one has the right to 
deliberately produce noxious, biologically harmful, particulate fumes. These 
fumes do contaminate the air we breathe. In the pursuit of happiness auto- 
mobile operators are grinding up garbage and leaving it on the street for others 
to breathe. They injure our children and sap these youngsters’ ambition and 
energy. These fumes also contribute to the effects of debilitating disease in our 
adult population. 

The air we breathe is our birthright. It should by law, if necessary, be 
uncontaminated. This is not possible, economically, at this time; but the purity 
of the air can be increased substantially by providing an express electric transit 
system. Such a system will remove many vehicles from the highways. Catalytic 
devices “re not the answer. These devices may remove the odors but have not 
been shown to be capable of reducing the toxins. 

We hope the committee will call on the Public Health Service and its national 
air sampling network for statistics pertaining to the effects of air and water 
pollution on cancer and vascular diseases. These statistics will show that 
concurrent with the increase in traffic congestion there has been an increase in 
cancer and vascular ailments, such as heart attacks. 

If it is at all possible for this committee to find, from the evidence available 
to it, that the present and future health of our Nation is being impaired and that 
it has become imperative to decrease the amount of injurious engine fumes in 
the air we all breathe, then may I respectfully recommend that this be done by am 
electric rapid transit system extending from the Capitol area to as far as 
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Cabin John, Rockville, Olney, Laurel, Andrews Air Force Base, Alexandria, 
Springfield, McLean, and Falls Church. 

The Cuairman. The next witness is Mr. Bartholomew. 

If you are prepared to proceed at this time, Mr. Bartholomew, I 
have allowed you 10 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Barrnotomew. Mr. Chairman, the statement which I am about 
to present which is rather brief is something of a brief summary of the 
views that we have obtained and which I might offer at this time to 
your committee as a result of the hearings this week, on the overall plan 
that has been suggested by the Commission and the Council. 

The staff of the National Capital Planning Commission and the 
Regional Planning Council have listened with great interest to the 
testimony of the various persons who have appeared before your com- 
mittee this week. 

We are impressed with the breadth of ideas presented and the fine 
contributions that have been made by a number of these speakers. 
It is gratifying to note the almost universal concurrence on the need 
for a mass transportation plan for the future of the Washington 
metropolitan area. This, of course, was an objective sought by the 
C ongress 1h mks aking the appropr lations and also of our two agence ies 

1 the preparation of the mass transportation plan. 

“fn this respect we are confident that the intention of the Congress 
has been : ae ‘hie ve ul, 

It is re itive that the report and plan be not allowed to die 
through inaction. This will be the case inevitably, however, unless 
a new agency or an existing agency is specifically empowered and 
furnished funds with which to proceed vigorously to prepare blue- 
prints and a detailed program of procedure. 

As previously stated, the Commission and the Council have recom- 
mended the creation of an interim Federal corporation to perform 
this function, pending the ultimate preparation and adoption of an 
interstate compact to establish a metropolitan transportation author- 
ity. This interim corporation, commission, or whatever it may be 
called, necessarily must consider the validity of various details of 
the transportation plan. 

The Commission and the Council welcome detailed scrutiny, and 
it is certain that both our agencies will cooperate to the fullest in 
moving ahead as rapidly as possible on the establishment and imple- 
mentation of a metropolitan area transportation plan adequate for 
future needs. 

Testimony with respect to population growth indicates that our 
estimates for future population in the Washington metropolitan area 
are valid even though perhaps on the low side. 

While the plan is based upon an estimated population of 3 million, 
we did have a range of estimates of from 2.9 to 3.4 million by 1980. We 
used the lower figure of 3 million because in an undertaking as large 


as this where vast. public funds are involved, it was thought best to be 
completely realistic. 
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Furthermore, one of the great advantages of the present plan is 
that it has flexibility. If we reach a total population of more than 
3 million before 1980, the capacities anticipated in the rapid transit 
and expressway plans will be capable of absorbing a substantially 
heavier traflic load. On the matter of land use, some experts sug- 
gested a more imaginative plan and in certain cases a somewhat revo- 
lutionary new form by ests ublishing satellite cities. 

While this could and might be done, it is an undertaking which will 
require years and years of work and a tremendous job ‘of bringing 
about public understanding and support before it could be accom- 
plished. 

I would like toemphasize that point just to this extent. 

The quickest, simplest form or alternate form of mass transporta- 
tion or of population density plan or land use plan rather would 
be to double the population density in the District of Columbia, which 
could be done under the present zoning ordinance. Now that would 
economically have a good effect upon the financing of the mass 
transportation plan, 

But I am certain, as you are, that that would bring about a sub- 
stantial protest. Now the other extreme of a mass transportation 
plan would be one that was so widely dispersed, the population would 
become so widely dispersed, that it would be very difficult to finance 
& mass transportation plan even though work centers might be dis- 
persed along with the population. 

It would be impractical to base a transportation plan upon any 
reorganized basic structure of land use unless and until such a plan 
had been more or less universally agreed upon. 

Mr. Gingery emphasized that in his statement which I have seen 
and which I believe was filed for the record but not read the other 
day, and again I think it should be emphasized that we have conferred 
with all of the planning agencies in each area in the region so that 
the land use plan we now have is not purely an office procedure but 
one which comes from each of the planning agencies. 

We would call the attention of your committee particularly to the 
fact that this transportation plan is directly based upon an organ- 
ized land use pattern, a pattern which is neither one of excessive 
scatteration or of excessive concentration. 

We believe that with this pattern the extent of travel trips and 
as anticipated by 1980 are neither as great as would be found even 
today in the Los Angeles area, nor as restricted as one finds today 
in the New York metropolitan area. 

The difference in approach to formulating a mass transportation 
plan can best be appreciated when one considers the enormous dis- 
parity in population density which, for example, is 24,000 persons per 
square mile in 1950 in the New York area, and 4,370 in Los Angeles. 
In other words, those figures of 24,000 per square mile in New York 
and 4,370 in Los Angeles: show a difference of 500 percent in the density 
of population in those two areas. 

Now that of course is one way of explaining why New York must 
have, does have, and must have a network of subways, and why Los 
Angeles has never been able to afford any. 
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It all comes back to the population density and the riding load 
that you can accommodate and get revenue from. Interestingly 
enough, in the District of Columbia the population density in 1950 is 
13,000 per = mile which falls almost midway between the New 
York and the Los Angeles densities. 

In other words, we believe that the balanced transportation plan 
presented here provides an opportunity for the average American 
family to make reasonably free use of its automobile and at the same 
time that it is being provided with a reasonably adequate supply of 
mass transportation service. That is why we have referred repeatedly 
to the term “balanced transportation plan” in describing the present 
proposal. 

We believe that the representatives of the Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroads made a significant contribution in the con- 
structive proposal to make use of railroad lines for certain commuter 
services, and we would recommend that the Federal corporation, if 
created, make an early investigation of the possible use of this service. 

Of course, it has limited value because it touches only a relatively 
small segment of the population to be served, but in that respect it 
does have real value. While it is true that the past record of some 
rail transportation commuter lines is not favorable, there are notable 
instances where the application of modern methods to rail rapid 
transit have resulted in marked increases in public use; for example 
in Toronto and Cleveland. Attention has been called to certain 
actions which might be taken by the Congress at this time to save vast 
sums of money by anticipating today certain needs of the future. 
Especially would we commend the suggestion that the Congress pass 
legislation which would make possible ‘the use of mass transit service 
in the center strips of interstate highways, and in federally aided 
expressways, thus removing the objections of public roads authorities 
that Federal-aid matching funds today cannot be so used. 

The principal objection. to the mass transportation plan was pre- 
sented by the D.C. Transit System. We can readily understand their 
concern in view of the monopolisti ic nature of their present franchise. 

We do not believe that it was the intention of the Congress by this 
franchise, however, to preclude the study of future transportation 
needs and of taking the necessary steps meanwhile to provide for these 
future needs. 

We cannot wait until total congestion overwhelms us before we do 
something about it. This study was undertaken prior to the creation 
of the present company, and we had the benefit of all necessary sta- 
tistical data obtained from previous ownership. We also had the 
benefit of monorail proposals and other suggestions by the D.C. 
Transit System. The very able experts engaged for the transporta- 
tion survey were unanimous in their views that no monorail system 
has yet been found feasible in any American city, nor has one yet 
been designed that appears to be workable and practicable for high- 
volume transit operation. 

It is suggested that the committee should not be misled by any 
supposed magic in the name of monorail; because of the proposals for 


the monorail we made an investigation. of the latest transportation 
systems in European cities. 
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Several of our experts and your speaker both had the opportunity 
during the survey to examine the systems in London, Stockholm, 
Paris, and Rome, particularly. We examined and personally inspected 
and rode upon the monorail ‘installation at Wuppertal, Germany, and 
the experimental project at Cologne, Germany, neither of which in 
my opinion give the high degree of comfort, convenience, and service 
offered by the new virtually noise-free rapid transit system in 
Stockholm. 

The latter represents the type of proposal here suggested, and this 
actual system is believed to be as attractive, as economical, and 
forward looking as any of the proposed monorail systems could pos- 
sibly be. 

In conclusion, it is important to bring to the attention of your 
committee the fact that the proposals for organization and finance 
contained in the transportation plan are the result of the combined 
experience and judgment of practical operating transit executives and 
one of a leading institutions in the country in this field. 

Despite some of the objections offered, we believe that the procedure 
recommended is the most feasible. While the members of the plan- 
ning commission and the council would prefer that private enterprise 
undertake the massive job of providing the whole rail rapid system, 
the fact is that no subways have ever been financed exclusively by 
private funds. 

Even the principal advocate thereof, the D.C. Transit System, in 
its statement to the committee made reference on more than one occa- 
sion in its proposals to the phrase “with certain public aids.” The 

case was admirably presented by Mr. Forsythe, the chief engineer of 

the Chicago Metropolitan Transit System, when he said that although 
certain rail ri ipid transit lines lost money, the deficits were made up 
for by bus operations. 

In any balanced transportation system, it is apparent that some 
lines will be more profitable than others. The important considera- 
tion is that there should be an adequate service throughout the com- 
munity. Transit is a vital public service, comparable to water and 
sewers, and its financing might both be considered on a comparable 
basis. In a well-balanced transportation system of the type here pro- 
posed, we see no objection to, and we would even encourage, pro- 
posals for operation of the bus system by private enterprise. And 
even possibly operation of mass transit lines by private operators on 
2 contract basis. 

Concern was expressed by some speakers, notably the District gov- 
ernment, about prospective deficits that might have to be assumed 
by the Federal Government. 

Any deficits that might be encountered are so closely related to the 
fare structure that no firm estimates of surplus or deficit can be made 
at this time. In the present study a basic fare of 20 cents was used 
both for the express bus and the r: apid transit lines. A small increase 
in fare, as pointed out by the AAA, or a higher volume of riding, 
which is entirely possible, could reduce or eliminate the deficit. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barrnoromew. One concluding paragraph. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 
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Mr. Barrnotomew. The National Planning Commission and the 
Regi ional Pl: anning Council wish at this time to express to your com- 
mittee our deep appreciation of the time you have given to these hear- 
ings, the organizi tional work of your st: aff director, and the most help- 
ful attitude in oe of witnesses by the members of your com- 
mittee. We believe it has been highly in the public inter ‘est, and it 
is sincerely hoped that your committee will recommend early and 
favorable action by the Congress in taking the necessary steps to pro- 
ceed with the adoption and implementation of an adequate mass trans- 
portation plan in scale with the demonstrated needs of the future 
Washington metropolitan area. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartholomew. I think 
each of us has an obligation in going forward in this field. I surely 
appreciate your cooperative spirit, and while you are here I do solicit 
the views of Mr. Finley and Mr. Keith and Mr. Kraft. 

I am not going to do it in an oral presentation this morning, but 
by the time the record is closed I would be hopeful that if they do 
have any suggestions or recommendations or comments to make, that 
they feel free to furnish them to you, the staff director in turn and he 
can see that they are incorporated in full in the hearing record. 

Thank you, Mr. Bartholomew. 

Our next witness is Dr. Waldo Schmitt, Department of Zoology 
of the Smithsonian Institution of Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Schmitt, your full statement will be incorporated in full 1 
the record, and you will be allowed 10 minutes to summarize your 
statement. 

The gavel will come down at 5 minutes after 11. I still have seven 
Witnesses and we must terminate not later than noon because of my 
prior commitments, so we will hear your full statement, but you are 
simply going to have to highlight it. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WALDO SCHMITT, DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. Scumirr. I am not going to even summarize it. I am making 
a few introductory remarks here and then I want to refer to the chart 
or to one of three charts I have borrowed from the mass transit 
people. 

The CHatrMan. Very fine, sir. 

Mr. Scumirr. My name is Waldo Schmitt, as you folks have al- 

ready heard from the chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You may be seated if you wish. 

Mr. Scumirr. Well, I am a bit excited and would prefer to stand. 

The Cuatrman. All right, proceed in any manner you want as long 
as you proceed within 10 minutes. 

Mr. Scumirr. No city in the United States has railroad facilities 
better laid out and less used by commuters than Washington, D.C. 
The reason is easy to see and the solution is a simple one. All com- 
muter trains at present servicing this area, and there are but a few 
of them, end or originate in Union Station which is at an inconvenient 
distance from the major centers of employment in this city, both Fed- 
eral and private, and from the principal shopping district as well. 
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This accounts for the poor patronage. The solution: Make it pos- 
sible to bring the tracks nearest the centers closer to them. That can 
be done most economically by running a subway from just below the 
Department of Agriculture to 12th Street and Constitution Avenue, 
thence westward through the Mall, in which its construction would be 
largely a steam shovel job, up Virginia Avenue to meet the B. & O. 
track lines just across Rock Creek. I would like to briefly point out 
these facts to you on the charts that Mr. Keith has kindly furnished 
me. 

The Cuatrman. Will Mr. Keith also kindly assist you in putting 
it on the map so you will have it just where you want it? 

Mr. Scumirr. The one criticism I have of the mass-transit report, 
is that they left out the railroads. They did not bring them into the 
picture at all or show them clearly on any of their charts. Now here 
| pointing to the MTS total employment chart] you see the greatest 
center of employment, and we here have the railroads all coming down 
through Union Station. The subway I want to build is right across 
this circle (representing the greater concentration of employees in the 
Washington area). 

You can see the proposed subway there; a dotted line comes right 
across that circle. In other words, that relatively inexpensive subway, 
which is the cheapest one that you can conceive of to supply the needed 
commuter service comes right across the center of greatest employ- 
ment. Now on this map we have the mass-transit layout. This yel- 
low line coincides with the District of Columbia boundaries. The 
mass-transit people have a rapid transit line, you have a railroad line 
almost paralleling or duplicating it. The only place where this doesn’t 
occur is in the Wheaton area. But the man who lives in Wheaton 
could drive to either one of these railroads. If they put in their 
transit line the man who lives on either railroad line has to drive over 
to the Wheaton transit line or the man who lives on the projected 
Wheaton line has to drive over to either rail line. So it is six of one 
or half a dozen of the other whether you use the railroad or not. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall try to save your time by not showing the third chart 
of population density but you can see from this overl: ay of railroad 
lines how well they would fill the bill. 

The Coatrman. Doctor, you are doing very well. 

Mr. Scuairt. It has been a dream of mine for easily a quarter of a 
century that railroad tracks in and about the city be used efficiently 
and successfully for commuter service. These thoughts were first put 
into print for me by Mr. John T. O’Rourke, of the Washington Daily 
News, February 28, 193: 

After more th: an 21 years of hoping and trying to get the railroads 
to take a hand in helping the city of W ashington solve its traffic 
problems, I can see my dream coming true in the statements delivered 
to you by the representatives of the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroads. I am flattered also to see the interesting “facade” 
that the first speakers on the day’s program have built upon my 
original idea. 

I thank you for the privilege accorded me of being here and of sub- 
mitting my prepared statement for the record. 
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When I first urged using the existing railroad tracks which 
obviously required improvements which included the subway I was 
told by the powers that were at that time in the District government 
that I was 20 years ahead of my time. 

This morning when I left the house my wife said to me, “I hope 
they won’t tell” you when you get down there that you are Aiea years 
too late.” Mr. Chairman, Senator Bible, tell me it “ain’t” 

The CHarrman. I’m sure you are not. 

Thank you very much, Dr. Schmitt. I think this is a fine presenta- 
tion and I can’t help but comment on the fact that Dr. Schmitt has 
handed me a copy of the Washington Daily News dated Monday, 
February 28, 1938 entitled “Wake U p Railroads, Solution to W: ash- 
ington’s Traffic Problems, or the Answer to the Commuter’s Prayers,” 
and another article of 1941 of the same general tenor. 

I think you have made a helpful contribution. It seems to me that 
there is much testimony during the course of this hearing that insuffi- 
cient emphasis and weight has been given to the possible use of the 
existing rail facilities and rights-of-w ay to the solution of this mass- 
transit problem, and I certainly appreciate your contribution, Doctor. 

If there was anyone that I would have given a full hour to it would 
have been you because I noticed you in the first row since arly Mon- 
day morning, and this is getting into the late morning hour of Satur- 
day, and I think that is a tribute to your interest. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY WALDO L. SCHMITT 


No city in the United States has railroad facilities better laid out, and less 
used by commuters, than Washington, D.C. 

The reason is easy to see, and the solution a simple one. 

All commuter trains at present serving this area, and there are but few of 
them, end or originate in the Union Station which is at an inconvenient distance 
from the major centers of employment in the city, both Federal and private, and 
from the principal shopping district as well. This accounts for the poor patron- 
age. The solution: Make it possible to bring the tracks nearest these centers 
closer to them. 

This can be done most economically by running a subway from just below 
the Department of Agriculture to 12th Street and Constitution Avenue, thence 
westward through the Mall, in which its construction would be largely just a 
steam-shovel job, up Virginia Avenue to meet the B. & O. tracks lying just across 
Rock Creek. 

I would like to briefly point out facts to you on the charts that Mr. Keith has 
kindly brought here at my solicitation. 

It has been a dream of mine for easily a quarter of a century that the railroad 
tracks in and about the city be used efficiently and successfully for commuter 
service. These thoughts were first put into print for me by Mr. John T. O’Rourke, 
editor of the Washington Daily News, February 28, 1938. 

After more than 21 years of hoping, and trying to get the railroads to take a 
hand in helping, the city of Washington solve its traffic problems, the state- 
ments delivered to you by the representatives of the Pennsylvania, and Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad I see my dream coming true. 

I am flattered also to see the intriguing “facade” for having high-speed 
electric cars that the first speakers of today have erected on my original idea. 

I thank you for the privilege accorded me of being here, and of submitting my 
prepared statement for the record. 

When I first urged using the existing railroad tracks with obviously required 
improvements which included that subway, I was told by the powers that then 
were in the District government that I was 20 years ahead of my time. 

This morning as I left the house my wife said to me, “I hope you won't now 
be told that you are 20 years too late.” 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Bible, tell me it ‘‘ain't’” so 
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STATEMENT OF WALDO L. SCHMITT, OF U.S. NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


My name is Waldo L. Schmitt. I am a retired National Museum zoologist, a 
commuter residing in Takoma Park, Md.; and hence interested in the improve- 
ment of commuter service. 

In fact, I have been interested in it for a number of years. When I saw 
Martha Strayer, of the Washington Daily News, come into this room last Mon- 
day I could not help greeting her with, “Isn’t this where we came in 20 years 
ago”? It was at a congressional hearing concerned with Washington's traffic 
problems that we met up here in the Hill just about 20 years ago. That was 
when I proposed the solution which I wish again to bring to the attention of 
you, our city fathers—the District Committees of the Senate and of the House. 

I was born in the District of Columbia and as a child rode on the one-horse 
streetcars of that day figured on page 11 of this transportation plan. One ran 
from Boundary Street, now Florida Avenue, to the Treasury where the horse 
was unhitched and taken around to the other end of the car for the return 
trip. There was also a line from the Treasury to the then 6th Street depot, and 
thence up on to Capitol Hill, all one-horse streetcars. 

A first World War doubling of my rent forced me to move to the suburbs. 
The streetcars that took us to town in those days ran through farmlands and 
open fields to 14th Street and Colorado Avenue where we transferred to the 
ear which delivered us on Pennsylvania Avenue, in my case at 10th Street, one 
block from the museum. It was an hour’s trip more or less. 

Takoma Park was also a stop for the Baltimore & Ohio trains, and though 
I sometimes made use of their speedier service, they did not go beyond the 
Union Station. It was either a walk in good weather or an extra fare on a 
streetcar. Today the railroad commuters usually group-ride a taxi to work, if 
they are employed elsewhere than in the Capitol Hill area. 

If only the trains could drop us downtown, in my case nearer the museum. I 
knew that the railroad tracks ran past South Agriculture at 12th Street and 
Maryland Avenue. Now, if they could only be run up 12th Street to Consti- 
tution Avenue, and perhaps in a subway through the grassland of the Mall, up 
Virginia Avenue to meet the Baltimore & Ohio tracks across Rock Creek, these 
rails could furnish, figuratively, “door-to-door” service for thousands of Govern- 
ment workers living along that system, or within easy reach of any part of it, 
or any of the other railroad lines fanning out into the surburban areas north, 
south, east, and west of Washington. 

Such a subway link would complete a loop around the most heavily settled 
parts of the metropolitan area, and make for speedier, better service delivering 
the passengers and commuters reasonably close to their places of employment 
and the city’s principal shopping district. Moreover, the buses and streetcars 
coming downtown in the morning and nowadays going back empty with “not in 
service” signs could carry uptown payloads of commuters from the stations that 
would be established along that subway and the railroad tracks running through 
and about the city. 

The idea was talked over with fellow commuters and even carried over to 
Daniel Willard, late president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in the fall of 
1937. He informed me that, although his company had rather thoroughly 
examined the Washington commuter situation, they had never thought of a 
subway linking their tracks east and west of the city by way of the Mall, Con- 
stitution, and Virginia Avenues. Regretfully he admitted that it was not then 
possible to pursue the matter as the Baltimore & Ohio was too heavily indebted 
to the Federal Government to take on this further expense. Five months later 
Mr. John T. O’Rourke, editor of the Washington Daily News, became interested 
in the idea and published my exposition of it, February 28, 1988. On November 
7, 1941, he ran a second article on the same subject at a time the Washington 
traffic problems were again being threshed out up here on the Hill. 

This subway link was brought to the attention of the District Commissioners 
by means of personally delivered copies of the original article—to the office of 
the then Engineer Commissioner, the Director of Highways, the late Captain 
Whitehurst, to the Director of Traffic, and to Frederick A. Delano, of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission; Mr. John A. Nolen also saw a copy. But 
no one, it seemed, could get enough interested to further an engineering study 
of a solution proposed by a layman. All manner of objections to it were raised 
but none dealt with the suggested subway plan except in an offhand way. By 
virtue of its being publicized by Mr. O’Rourke and by means of personally 
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distributed copies it was brought to the attention of all who should be concerned 
with Washington’s traffic problem. 

In the 1940’s as now, the emphasis was largely on street widening. This 
militated against my comparatively inexpensive way of solving the traffie prob- 
lem, because there was the fear, I am inclined to believe, that it would jeopard- 
ize the $44 million that were being sought for highway improvement which the 
District authorities had been convinced would solve that problem. Part of that 
appropriation was spent in widening Sherman Avenue (down which the local 
transit companies’ buses carry me to the Museum) in the hope that it would 
speed the flow of automobiles and reduce traffic congestion. The widening, how- 
ever, did not solve the problem. Among other things we got the DuPont under- 
pass for autos and for streetears athwart Massachusetts Avenue, the cost of 
which alone would have built the suggested railroad subway link. (I believe it 
finally cost about twice the original estimates, or am I wrong about this?) 

As a part of, I do not know how many millon-dollar appropriation, Sherman 
(and New Hampshire Avenue is again being widened. This time they cut down 
the trees lining it, trees probably older than most if not all of us here in this room, 
trees 214 to 3 feet in diameter at the base. I am confident that it will no more 
solve the problem on that traffic artery than did its widening of about 15 years 
before. The more convenient you make it for autoists to drive downtown, the 
more will do so, compounding the very difficulties with which the city has been 
plagued. This all is axiomatic; there are no two ways about it. 

The proposal to use the railroad tracks and to build a connecting subway 
would make it possible to intercept that automobile traffic at its source, in the 
suburbs where there would be more and cheaper space for parking commuters’ 
autos. This would free the streets of Washington of this ever-growing burden of 
out-of-town automobiles—to the greater gain of local business and the local 
community’s welfare which is, as it should be, the District Commissioners first 
concern. 

Over by the Post Office Department the other day I noted the license plates 
of some 50 parked cars. Only two bore District of Columbia plates. The balance 
had Maryland and Virginia tags. 

The traffic experts here today will probably controvert these hearsay remarks 
of mine, but in Los Angeles, Calif., where I have many dear friends and a 
number of close relatives, the common people and the “forgotten men” wish they 
had their high-speed electric cars back again, all because of the smog to which 
the buses which took their place contribute, and the traffic bottlenecks that have 
developed despite the many fine freeways that were built at great expense. 
The automobile saturation point seems always to be reached in less time after a 
throughway is built than it takes time to build it. In San Francisco where I 
also have relatives—my wife is a Berkeley girl—the folks are said to want no 
more of freeways and throughways. They seem to have had their fill of them. 
Alden Potter in his statement of Monday has borne me out on this. 

For some time we waited for this very handsome mass transportation plan 
(blue-covered publication). Only recently did I come into the possession of a 
copy of it, and one also of the civil engineering report upon which the former is 
so largely based. In vain I looked through them for documented appraisal of 
the idea of making better use of the railroads encircling the District of Co- 
lumbia and fanning out across the heavily populated areas which, believe it or 
not, were opened up and developed by those very rails. 

Throughout their report the planners have generously supported their recom- 
mendations with graphs, statistics, and attractive illustrative material. Turn- 
ing then to their unfavorable reaction to the idea of using the existing railroad 
tracks and linking them with a Mall area subway, I found that their opinions 
to my great disappointment were undocumented. As their adverse stand was 
obviously based on the “De Leuw, Cather & Co, Report,’ I am confining my 
further remarks to it. 

In that civil engineering report, the very last paragraph of chapter X (p. 
33) rather summarily disposes of any and all ideas of making use of the existing 
railroad tracks in 187 words unaccompanied by the evidence that may have 
been marshaled to justify the conclusions in this paragraph. These 187 words 
in this 11-chapter report are grouped into 8 sentences. 

The first sentence reads: ‘Electrification of existing railroad tracks for use by 
rapid transit trains was suggested.” 

Was electrification alone suggested? I am curious to know by whom in 
particular, and in what manner, and to what extent? More is involved in pro- 
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viding better railroad commuter service than just electrifying the existing 
trackage. 

The second sentence asserts that: “None of the present facilities, however, 
connect heavily populated urban and suburban areas with focal points in the 
central core.” But with a Constitution Avenue subway this objection is met. 
(At this time, and at this point, it is hoped that some of the planners’ large 
charts, reproduced in their transportation plan will be available in the hearing 
room for comment. ) 

The third sentence conveys to us a truism: “The light use made of presently 
available to commuters service indicates that few people find the routing con- 
venient.” But did it not occur to those experts that the rail borne commuter 
service could also be considered an engineering problem, that it might be im- 
proved, expedited, and made more attractive by various devices and so be in a 
position to render better service and therefore be more used by the commuting 
public? Would their beautifully described and depicted, and costly transit and 
subway lines which they are recommending, give any better service to the riding 
public than a properly improved rail service could render at far less cost? 

It should here be emphasized that the overhead (and maintenance) of the 
existing railroad tracks is already taken care of, and will continue to be whether 
we use those tracks for enhanced commuter service or not. Railroads lease the 
use of their tracks to other lines, and so why not to some local company or area 
transit authority, private, or otherwise? 

Was any effort made to ascertain if some other routing including a subway to 
12th and Constitution Avenue, Virginia Avenue, Georgetown, to south of Agri- 
culture, to the Pentagon, or Rosslyn might not attract more than a few com- 
muters especially if modern equipment for commuter service were provided? 
If not, why not? 

The ‘Analysis of Commuter Service on Railroads and Intercity Buses Serving 
the Washington National Capital Region’ by Burton H. Sexton, only reveals 
what people did with respect to existing commuter services upon which he 
checked. I would appreciate seeing a list of the questions asked by his inter- 
viewers of the commuters contacted. 

Dr. Henry W. Setzer of the National Museum’s staff commutes each morning 
to Washington from Germantown on one of two Baltimore & Ohio self-propelled 
diesel commuter units. He tells me they are crowded with many standees. 
When asked how many more did he think would ride those trains if they con- 
tinued on under the Union Station to deliver their passengers nearer their 
offices, in his case the Museum at the heart of the Government Triangle, and 
to the Interior and State Departments over on Virginia Avenue? He replied, 
“You could fill six such trains every weekday.” 

Was the proposal, first put forward in 1988 and again in 1941 ever put to the 
commuters interviewed in the course of the Mass Transportation Survey? Such 
a poll was taken by a public spirited citizen, Mr. Whitney W. Irons of Seabrook, 
Md., and friends and published in the Washington Post, October 21, 1948. Ina 
letter addressed to me the following January, he mentioned that of 140 com- 
muters contacted the numbers were about equally divided between those who 
were satisfied with the Union Station terminus (69), and those who would pre- 
fer going beyond (68). Three expressed no option. So far as I am aware this 
was the only poll of its kind ever made in the Washington area. 

Next we are told, in the fourth of those eight sentences, that: “Even if the 
lines were extended in a subway to the heart of the core, there would be many 
problems to overcome.” 

Granted. It strikes me in looking over the plan and the engineers’ report, that 
the magnitude of their problems is far greater. Even so much more of their 
planned trackage is underground and three of the recommended subways tunnel 
under the Washington Channel, the Potomac River, and the Anacostia River, 
respectively. The problems in the core area would be much the same for either 
system. The railroad tracks are already quite near the core and the “hypotheti- 
cal” transit and subway tracks have not yet been laid. 

The fifth sentence is to the effect that: “Operation of rapid transit trains on 
close headways would interfere with the efficient rendering of freight service 
on which railroads depend.” The sixth sentence elaborates the same thought: 
“This objection would also be made to the use of self-propelled rail-diesel cars.” 

As these objections ran counter to personal observations made at trackside in 
1949-41 when the railroads refused information regarding the movements of 
freight because of the war, I wanted to bring them up to date for this hearing. 
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Inquiring of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, I learned that the only daytime 
freight anywhere near a “rush hour” was “at 3 p.m.” The few unscheduled 
local freights that ran from “here to there” in our general area, I was given 
to understand could, undoubtedly, be so timed and routed as not to interfere 
with, or be hindered by the proposed commuter service. 

Company rules forbidding, I could not get any information whatsoever locally 
regarding Pennsylvania freight trains. However, the fact that Mr. Patchell in 
his statement here on Wednesday stated that the Pennsylvania Railroad stands 
ready to enter into a contract for necessary services and use of facilities to 
‘arry peakloads [of commuters] from these various areas [in and about Wash- 
ington], seems to indicate quite clearly one, two, or three, or all, of four things: 
(a) That present freight as well as passenger schedules do not preclude the 
addition of commuter service; (0b) that these schedules can if necessary be 
arranged to accommodate commuter trains; (c) that there is, or can be laid in 
existing rights-of-way, sufficient trackage for carrying commuter trains; (d) 
that a strategically placed subway might solve the problem for the railroads. 

The remarks of the Baltimore & Ohio representative, Mr. C. E. Bertram, quoted 
in part below, imply that the same thing holds for his railroad. 

He says, “If the authorities in the District are willing to depart from tradition 
and think of rail commutation service in different terms, the Baltimore & Ohio 
would be interested in entering serious discussions of the subject. * * * One of 
the factors that would weigh heavily with us in this connection, as with any 
established business would be the assurance of a fair return on that portion of 
our investment required for this service. 

“Obviously, the use of existing rail facilities, to the extent that they are 
usable, should mean a lower overall cost than the construction of an entirely 
new plant [such as the recommended mass transportation plan]. In other 
words the point of view of the public, it would seem prudent to make the greatest 
possible use of existing facilities.” 

The last two sentences quoted conclude Mr. Bertram’s statement to this com- 
mittee. They are pertinent here and to my plea that we use the railroads in 
about Washington for rapid-transit commuter service with such equipment as 
they approve or employ. From the look of things, we could have our railroad 
commuter service tomorrow, so to speak, if we really want it, without interfering 
with the efficient rendering of the freight service upon which the railroads depend. 

The seventh sentence prompts me to ask a few questions. It states: “Elec- 
trification by installation of a third rail for transit operation would endanger 
switchmen, trackworkers, and other employees, and would interfere with the 
functioning of wayside signals and other facilities now suited to electrification 
of some of the trackage for railroad voltages and operating techniques.” 

Why is this brought up here? Has third-rail electrification gone out of style 
or become obsolete in these United States because of the reasons given? It 
almost looks as though some of the equipment pictured in these reports is elec- 
trified by a third rail. On the other hand, the “Pennsy” trackage is electrified 
overhead. That system, if need be, could be installed over the tracks used by 
commuter trains, if these are to be electrically powered. Self-propelled diesel 
cars would be independent of the third-rail or overhead powerlines. How are the 
subway trains of the hypothetical system to be propelled? If electrically, what 
conductors will be used? Did I overlook the answer in reading the reports in 
question? 

The eighth and last sentence sums up the planners’ case against the use of the 
existing railroad tracks as they stand, in these words: ‘While these problems 
would not be insurmountable if the plan held great promise, we conclude that 
the prospect of low patronage and great construction and operating difficulties 
join in militating against such scheme.” 

On what is the prospect of low patronage based? On the limited use of the 
current and rail commuter services? Do none of the proposals made by various 
interested parties in the Washington area, envisioning an enhanced, improved 
railroad commuter service, justify hopes for better patronage in the future? 

The planners themselves seem not too sanguine about the patronage of their 
recommended subways, for they are constrained to say of them: “The rail service 
would be fast and comfortable, so as to attract as many passengers as possible 
from private automobiles.” 

The operators of an improved railroad commuter service (if ever put into 
effect) can be expected to go and do likewise, to have fast and comfortable, 
more efficient, and, above all, less costly railroad commuter services. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have heard a lot about land use, pro and con, and the preser- 
vation of the beauty and character of the city of Washington. But what kind 
of a city do we want? Are we to become an industrial or commercial city, like 
and competitive with Baltimore, as has been implied, if not suggested, so that 
the city can pay its own way. Upon this I shall not comment, but the kind of 
city we want our Nation’s Capital to be should be definitely spelled out so that 
we may exercise some restraint upon ambitious planners. What kind of a city 
do we want? What kind of a Capital City should this great Nation have? If 
an official pronouncement was ever made, it should again be publicized. 

One cannot help being impressed by some of the fine and searching statements 
presented for your consideration. The consensus seems to be that freeways 
and expressways are least desired and that subways are regarded as the more 
acceptable means for mass transportation in the District of Columbia. 

Street widening and throughways have proved no cure-all. Congress is being 
continually solicited for more and more funds, for more of the same. These, 
never yet successful undertakings only further depreciate the property values 
and desecrate beauty of the city that was Washington, to witness what is hap- 
pening at this very moment on Sherman Avenue (undergoing its second widen- 
ing in less than 15 years), and New Hampshire, and Rhode Island Avenues. 

Subways do not need to be underground so that their advantages may be en- 
joyed. We have readymade “subways” above ground and available except for 
the suggested 12th Street, Constitution, and Virginia Avenue connecting link. 

Elsewhere others are also thinking along these same lines. In the New 
York Times, of October 25, the following appeared: “A subway above ground 
between New Haven and New York was proposed * * * by Connecticut State 
Senator Norman Hewitt. Mr. Hewitt suggested that a New York-Connecticut 
State Public Authority be created to buy the New Haven Railroad’s short-haul 
trackage * * *.” 

The solution of our traffic problem offered in the Mass Transportation Re- 
port lies far in the future. We need relief here and now. By making use of 
the existing aboveground “subways” we could achieve a considerable degree of 
relief in a matter of months as compared to the years involved in the planners’ 
recommended plan, and at a fraction of the cost of that plan. 

The principal railroads operating in the Washington area as of Wednesday, 
have very definitely offered to cooperate in the use of their facilities for com- 
muter service on reasonable terms. It is conceivable that if the suburban com- 
muting public were also offered delivery beyond the Union Station along Con- 
stitution Avenue to Virginia Avenue where the State Department and its huge 
new addition are located, and to the Pentagon, or along E street, the far more 
expensive route favored by Mr. Patchell, that the present low patronage of com- 
muter trains would be overcome many times over. 

If we are willing to give railborne commuter service a trial let it be the most 
serviceable for the least number of dollars, not the most expensive. Integrate 
whatever is undertaken in the way of subway construction with existing rail- 
road facilities rather than duplicate or parallel them. Your decision in the 
matter, if favorable, should be implemented without delay so that the inhabit- 
ants of the area may have the commuter service so urgently needed to keep the 
suburban automobiles at home, or in rail-side parking lots and out of the con- 
gested high-employment area, which the planners prefer to call the core. 

In order to expedite getting railroad commuter service underway, would it 
not be possible to wholly divorce the rapid-transit (rail-commuter) service of 
the mass-transportation plan from the high-, free-, express-way portion of that 
plan? Making a two-package deal out of the plan might be the most practical 
way of getting each of the two parts moved along. The highway package is 
the most controversial and so would take longer to wrap up. ‘The subway- 
rapid-transit including railroad commuter service being favored by most of the 
testimony can be more quickly and satisfactorily packaged if it did not take in 
more ground than the Schmitt or the Patchell suggestions. 

A railroad-commuter-rapid-transit operation could be contracted for, with the 
railroads without recourse to any contemplated authority or compact. The 
several railroads have in force arrangements permitting them to operate in or 
through the States in which Washington area commuters reside, and so could 
get things underway as soon as they, the District, and Congress agreed upon the 
contractual terms. In this way it might be possible to obtain significant traffic, 
and commuter relief in minimum time, and at less cost than by any plan so far 
proposed. 
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My recommendation regarding the planners’ report: In view of the specious 
arguments advanced for rejecting the use of local railroad facilities, the report 
should be returned to its authors as an unfinished, incomplete assignment. It 
lacks a most essential part—a sincere, exhaustive, documented, factual study 
of the use that could be made of the existing Washington area railroad facilities 
and the improvements and betterments needed to develop the railroads’ great 
potential for commuter service. 

When I first urged using the existing railroad tracks with obviously required 
improvements for commuter service, I was told by the powers that then were 
in the District government, that I was 20 years ahead of my time. This morning 
as I left the house my wife said to me, “I hope you won’t now be told that you are 
20 years too late.” 

Roy Chalk’s unveiling of his monorail plans almost made me think I was, 
though. But seriously, as speedy, flexible, and efficient as his monorails may 
prove to be, we cannot abandon our railroads. They are too important to our 
economy. Shipping aircraft and highways are subsidized by the Government 
so that they will be available in national emergencies, in peacetime and in war. 
For the same reason railroads are as much entitled to subsidies as any of those 
other means of transport of people and of goods. I cannot quite imagine the 
lightly constructed monorail trains hauling much heavy freight. 

There is still hope for the railroads hereabout. Commissioner Welling, as 
reported in the local press, and Commissioner McLaughlin, in his communication 
to your committee, have both expressed interest in them as a cheaper alternative 
to the $2% billion package the Mass Transportation Survey offers you. Let’s 
hope that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, with your support and 
guidance, will be able to make a deal with the railroads. 

In conclusion, I want to express my appreciation of the privilege accorded me 
by you, Mr. Chairman, your committee, and your staff director of participating 
in these hearings. After more than 20 years of hoping, and trying to get the 
railroads to take a hand in helping the city of Washington solve its traffic problem 
in the statements delivered to you in this room by the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroads, I see my dream coming true. 

I thank you sincerely. 





[From the Washington Daily News, Friday, Nov. 7, 1941] 
Wuat Do You THINK OF THIs, Mr. Mororist? 
(Copyright by Waldo L. Schmitt, U.S. National Museum) 


Just as a military engagement may be won by getting there “fustest with the 
mostest men” and the best equipment, so, too, may a traffic problem be overcome 
by a subway which will serve the greatest number of individuals with least 
expenditure of time and money. 

Alternative suggestions for a subway meeting these requirements were pub- 
lished by the News on February 28, 1988. At that time the chairman of the local 
Public Utilities Commission lightly dismissed the proposals as 20 years ahead 
of the times, but you and I have seen these 20 years compressed into 3, as it were, 
during the present national emergency. Had either been undertaken then, we 
would not now be crawling along on supersaturated highways. 

More comprehensive of the two alternative solutions contemplated connecting 
the railway tracks at 12th Street and Maryland Avenue SW. with the George- 
town branch of the B. & O. Railway by means of a subway up 12th Street to 
Constitution Avenue, westward in the parkland along the south side of this 
highway to 17th Street, thence along Virginia Avenue and under Rock Creek to 
the present terminus of that Georgetown branch. For ease of construction and 
economy this connecting-link subway beyond 17th Street should perhaps at this 
time be built along the north side of Constitution Avenue in the parkland lying 
between the avenue and the public buildings setting well back from the north side 
of that thoroughfare. So routed, it would be largely a “cut and fill” steam-shovel 
job. 

RAILWAYS OBJECT 


Various objections to this have been raised by the railways concerned : 

1. That the Georgetown branch line needs rebuilding in order to carry high- 
speed passenger traffic. Probably true, but it is not an insurmountable difficulty. 
All railroads relay tracks once in a while. 
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2. That this Georgetown branch needs double tracking. This is wholly un- 
necessary. Over this single-track line the morning traffic would be in one 
direction, southbound only, and in the evening rush hour northbound only. 
Empties could be returned around the other side or half of the loop via Siiver 
Spring. 

3. That this Georgetown branch is too busy a freight line. It has been con- 
ceded, nevertheless, that the freight volume is by no means so heavy that the 
track could not be cleared for at least one rush hour in the morning and another 
in the evening. 

4. That the tunnel under Capitol Hill through which the Maryland commuters’ 
trains would have to pass to reach 12th Street and Constitution Avenue is too 
crowded with trains to admit additional ones. An examination of the timetable 
of the various railways using it shows that during the morning office-bound 
rush hour southbound tracks carry but three trains between 7:40 and 9 a.m., 
while during the homeward-bound rush hour northbound tracks in this same 
tunnel are used by no trains at all, none’ being listed between the hours of 
4 and 6:30 p.m. 

5. Most serious objection that has so far been raised against the passage of 
commuter trains through the Union Station, in addition to accommodation train 
already entering it, is that the Union Station was built when the maximum 
passenger-train length was much less than it is now and the station’s capacity 
at present is taxed to the limit with long trains and the switching entailed in 
handling them. If the station’s facilities are outmoded, it is high time that 
something be done to remedy that condition anyhow. 


NEVER LIKED SUBWAYS 


Mr. E. P. Merrill, president of the Capital Transit Co., has been reported as 
saying that he never did like the subway idea if it could be avoided. But the 
least part of this solution is underground. The far greater part would be 
above ground, making use of existing railways, with, moreover, no grade cross- 
ings whatsoever within the District. When he says that it is not pleasant 
to ride in a subway, I would ask him if he thinks that standing for 6 miles on an 
overcrowded bus is any more pleasant? 

Mr. Merrill is said to have stated that a subway system, to be of any material 
value, would have to be fan shaped, because, unlike the situation in New 
York and Philadelphia, a great volume of persons do not travel in any one 
direction. Would not a belt-line system without grade crossings embracing 
the spokes of the present fanwise system of traffic and transit arteries en- 
tering Washington from all directions be just as efficient as a fanwise sub- 
way system if it delivers its passengers along Constitution Avenue? Then Mr. 
Merrill's additional complaint of the cost of running “empties’’ would also be 
answered: the buses would bring people downtown and pick up commuters at 
the station and take them uptown, as far as the business district. 

In returns published by the Capital Transit Co. for January 1941, the J-1, 
3, 5 and 6 buses of the Takoma Park lines were reported to have carried a 
total of over 360,000 passengers. For purposes of argument, let us divide this 
total in half to take care of round trips, and then halve it again in an endeavor 
to strike a figure which might in all probability approximate the number of 
residents of the area who use these buses, and we have some 90,000 people. 
These 90,000 passengers, at the current $1.25 weekly pass rate, pay nearly half 
a million dollars a month for service. Might not the returns that the belt-line 
railway could expect from the Silver Spring area be comparably large, and 
perhaps also those from the Chevy Chase-Rockville area, as well? What of the 
populous Hyattsville, Berwyn areas, and all the other suburban communities 
along the lines of the B. & O. and Pennsylvania to Baltimore? 


AUTO OWNERS RIDE BUSES 


Bus operators would have you believe that auto owners refuse to leave 
their cars at home and ride the buses. If bus or even streetcar passengers 
were confined to those who have no autos, how many passengers would the 
buses or even the streetcars be carrying? 

May it not also be a question of the type of transit facility available? With 
faster, smoother service right downtown, along Constitution Avenue, would not 
still more people be induced to leave their cars at home? 
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Also, the overhead of existing railway lines is being taken care of whether 
we use them for additional commuter traffic or not. These same rails are by 
no means being used to full capacity. 

In order to achieve a railborne commuter service and a subway which has 
promise of really solving Washington’s serious traffic problem, public opinion 
should concentrate on a plan or solution that will serve the greatest number 
at the lowest initial cost of construction and which can be put into effect in 
the shortest possible time. Such a plan is the alternate one that was also 
published in the News for February 28, 1938. 


COMPLETING A LOOP 


This shorter subway, bringing railborne commuter service from Virginia 
and Maryland to 12th Street and Constitution Avenue, instead of continuing 
beyond, would stop at 14th Street and Constitution Avenue and from that point 
turn back to meet the tracks coming from 12th Street and Maryland Avenue, 
thus completing a loop which would return the trains to their starting points, 
It is a bare half mile from 12th Street and Maryland Avenue to 12th Street and 
Constitution Avenue. This alternative plan has the added merit of not running 
counter to the various objections that have been raised against the longer, con- 
necting-link subway, except that of the outmoded Union Station which should 
be modernized in any event. 

In favor of this shorter subway are the facts that— 

(1) It would not cross, block, or intersect a single street. 

(2) The Georgetown branch freight line would not need to be rebuilt. 

(3) The Pennsylvania freight yard at 14th Street and Maine Avenue would not 
be encroached upon to the slightest extent. 

(4) Most commuters who would have been attracted to the longer subway 
would still be well served by its shorter alternative. The B. & O. Georgetown 
branch, after all, traverses the more sparsely settled sections. 

(5) All commuter trains now entering the Union Station could be run around 
this Constitution Avenue loop between 12th and 14th Streets before or after leav- 
ing the station. They then would bring their passengers either across the street 
from the majority of the largest Federal office buildings or else within three or 
four blocks of them, and also to within the same distance of the city’s principal 
shopping district along F and G Streets. Even those Government employees who 
drive their autos to work walk this distance from the Mall offices, particularly 
those south of the Mall, such as Agriculture, because there is no place to leave a 
car should one want to use it in shopping after or during office hours. (When it 
comes to walking, the average auto owner who drives his car to work does more 
walking than the avers ye commuter today, anyhow.) 


FREER USE OF STREETS 


Many District of Columbia residents who will not be served by the belt line 
rail and subway can see nothing in it but added expense and taxes. Surely they 
will have the freer use of their streets and parking facilities and be less subject to 
traffic congestion if more suburban commuters leave their autos at home. 

Most important of all is the extreme simplicity of this particular plan from a 
purely engineering point of view. According to data on file in the U.S. Engineer 
Office, the existing railway tracks at 12th Street and Maryland Avenue are at an 
elevation of 18 feet above mean low water; the highest point of the Department 
of Agriculture grounds in front of the main building is 33 feet above mean low 
water; while Constitution Avenue at 12th Street has an elevation of about 9 feet. 

This means that the existing railway tracks can be extended under 12th Street 
to Independence Avenue and thence over into the parkland adjacent to the main 
building of the Department of Agriculture, passing under the long east and west 
Mall drives to emerge on the north face of the fill on which these drives have been 
constructed. From the front of this fill where the subway would leave it (bear 
in mind the several elevations cited above), the railway roadbed and tracks could 
be laid right on the surface of the ground or in a shallow trench made to receive 
them. The railway loop in this park area bounded by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Constitution Avenue, and 12th and 14th Streets does not cross a single 
street. It could be constructed on the surface of the ground as fast as the ballast, 
ties, and tracks could be laid. All this could be accomplished in a matter of days 
or, at most, a few weeks after the delivery of the material. The subway portion 
of this loop is a simple cut-and-fill proposition (cheapest kind of subway con- 
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struction) which could be rapidly excavated. The matter of ground water or 
water table does not enter. Test boring data for Department of Agriculture 
buildings could be used to more carefully determine construction costs of the 
underground portion. 

STATION CONCEALED 


The Park and Planning Commission should have no objection to this plan call- 
ing for railways in the Mall, for whenever the exposed tracks had to be covered 
over the present fill carrying the east and west Mall drives would be continued 
toward Constitution Avenue, it will cover over the railway tracks. Along Con- 
stitution Avenue the fill would be terraced and landscaped to conceal the subway 
station there constructed. The Commission’s accepted plans already contemplate 
much the same treatment for this area with the eventual depression of 14th 
Street below the level of the lateral drives. Furthermore, this subway station, 
which should run from 12th to 14th Streets, could be incorporated into the base- 
ment or ground floor of any public building destined to occupy that site. This 
could be done without detracting from the design of the building or use to which 
it might be put. 

Total cost would be but a fraction of the $44 million sum sought for the 
Whitehurst highway improvement program. The Federal Government should 
bear at least the major part of the cost of this traffic relief project. It should 
have been envisioned when most of the Federal establishments were concentrated 
in so small a part of the city. 

U.S. Army engineers could investigate this problem and supervise construction 
if their recommendations are favorable. 


POLL YOUR CITIZENS 


It is suggested that the suburban citizens or business men’s organizations— 
District of Columbia, as well as Maryland and Virginia—poll their membership 
to ascertain the number of persons who would use the belt line railway facilities 
if either of the Constitution Avenue subways delivering them practically in the 
heart of the city were constructed. 

A widespread response would furnish the ammunition needed for those who 
would like to see either or both of the plans accomplished. If the shorter sub- 
way has a chance to prove its worth, the longer ones would follow promptly 
as a matter of course. 

If there are any insurmountable architectural or engineering difficulties in 
the way of this shorter alternative railway loop for commuter service along 
12th Street, Constitution Avenue, and 14th Street within the parkland bounded 
by these streets, let’s have them. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Monday, Feb. 28, 1938] 


WakrE Up, RAILROAD—SOLUTION TO WASHINGTON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM, OR THE 
ANSWER TO THE COMMUTER’S PRAYER 


(Copyright by Waldo L. Schmitt of the U.S. National Museum ) 


For several years the traffic-harassed city of Washington has been wondering 
when the transportation companies, the utilities Commission, or the various ex- 
perts employed by one or the other from time to time would hit upon a real 
solution of its serious traffic problem. 

There are many well-founded estimates of the expected growth of the popula- 
tion of Washington and its suburban area—the official census, telephone com- 
pany, postal service, and planning commissions. One of these has stated that 
Washington and Baltimore are growing toward each other at the rate of 7,000 
people a year, and that the region between the two cities will have a population 
of 2 million by 1950. 

Think of the additional auto and bus traflie that will be brought to Washing- 
ton by such a tremendous interurban population. This traffic has today already 
reached almost unmanageable proportions. The local transit company continues 
to reduce rail mileage and is buying still more buses which will only further 
congest and impede existing traffic. More than 2 years ago it was said that 
street speed in Washington had dropped 12% percent in a 10-month period. 

48375—60——_62 
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REDUCTION IS VITAL 


The way to remedy the difficulty is not by building underpasses for autos at 
circles or an elevated superspeed highway as has been suggested for K Street. 
Neither will reduce the number of autos using the streets; either might, indeed, 
even encourage more autos to use them. Only by bringing about a marked 
reduction in the number of autos that are daily driven into town by what one 
might call the commuter class of owners, can the traffic problem be solved. 

How is this to be accomplished ? 

By giving them speedy, efficient, comfortable, and direct rail service from 
home to office. 

How ? is again quite naturally the question. 

Take a look at Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, or any other 
larger city. It is by means of railborne commuter service right to the business 
center of town. 

The solution becomes apparent to anyone who wil! carefully examine a good 
map of the District and its environs. 

There is no other city in the United States better supplied with existing 
rail lines, better placed, whether by accident or design, for carrying great num- 
bers of commuters more comfortably, more efficiently, or more cheaply than 
the cost of running an auto and struggling for parking space or buying it in a 
parking lot than Washington, or which makes less use of its railways. 

Look at that may again. 

ALL BUT 2.5 MILES 


Through the eastern part of the District, along nearly all its southern bound- 
ary and just outside its western environs, you can trace an almost continuous 
loop of railway tracks, starting from a point between Woodside and North Chevy 
Chase and making a complete circuit of the city except for a very short stretch 
between 12th Street and Maryland Avenue and Rock Creek and Virginia Ave- 
nues NW., a matter of less than 24% miles all told. 

Here’s the solution. 

Bridge this gap with a subway and over the resulting continuous loop of 
tracks run high-sped, diesel-electric coaches of large and comfortable seating 
capacity, or even more or less stramlined trains similarly driven—no dust, soot, 
or dirt, comfortable, easy riding, and speedy service, with emphasis on the speedy. 
On these rail lines there are very few grade crossings that cannot be readily 
eliminated, thus doing away with all traffic stops except at regular stations and 
making for uninterrupted and rapid transportation. 

Do you know that today you can come in from Silver Spring and Takoma 
Park by train to Union Station in 15 minutes, but that only a relatively handful 
of people use this service because it stops at Union Station, too far for most 
commuters from their offices or places of business. How many thousands would 
use the service if it delivered them to Constitution Avenue at one or two or 
three stops between 12th and 19th Streets NW.? Don’t ask me; ask yourself. 


BALTIMORE AS ‘‘NEAR” 


Do you know that it takes one almost as long today to reach an office in one of 
the Federal Triangle buildings from Silver Spring or Kensington by bus or from 
Takoma Park by streetcar as it does to go by train from Washington to 
3altimore? 

Do you know any reason why, with service such as is here suggested, com- 
muters cannot be hauled in to work over existing rail lines from points as much 
as 40 miles away as expeditiously and comfortable as they are into Chicago 
every day of the week? 

Just such better service would encourage present “commuters by auto” to 
leave their cars at home. With the completion of this track circuit and the use 
of diesel-electric coaches, thousands of autos now coming into Washington every 
day would be taken off the streets overnight. 

The cheaper housing problem would be automatically solved by the same 
token, the cheaper and picturesque suburban areas would be opened up to swift 
commuter service, and the very high priced realty areas relieved of their present 
great congestion. The adjacent States of Maryland and Virginia would be de- 
veloped beyond the fondest hopes of any of their present lawmakers or 
administrators. 
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CONDITIONS SPREADING 


Would not the solution here offered be the salvation of the Rockville residents 
who work in Washington and who are threatened with the removal of the bus- 
line that replaced the former carline? They are but a few of those employed in 
Washington who are or may soon be in a similar predicament. J 

A very shortsighted objection would be that the western part of the existing 
loop of railway tracks is only a single track. In the morning rush hours, how- 
ever, over this part of the line the traffic could be one way to town; in the eve- 
ning rush hour, one way in the reverse direction. During the day, shuttle serv- 
ice with one car or train of cars could be speedily run from one end to the other 
in 20 or 30 minutes or less. The empties for the single-track section in rush 
hours could be run around the double track side of the loop to their starting 
point. 

If the whole of the proposed connecting-link subway should appear too ex- 
pensive, the problem could nevertheless be solved in a very great measure by 
constructing only that part of the subway extending from 12th Street and 
Maryland Avenue north to 12th Street and Constitution Avenue, a distance of 
just one-half mile, with a turnabout or loop for return of trains at the Con- 
stitution Avenue end. This point is very close to the middle of the Government 
Triangle where the bulk of the officeworkers of the city are employed. 


EXTENSION UNLIMITED 


The potentialities of either plan are infinite. As the suburban population 
grew it would pay to rehabilitate the present abandoned roadbeds, such as the 
old Baltimore and Annapolis electric line, the Chesapeake Beach Railway and 
many of the electric lines that ran out from Washington into Virginia, to Great 
Falls and even to Bluemont. It must not be forgotten that not so very long 
ago permision was granted for a railway bridge across the Potomac about Great 
Falls. This would eventually be just another connecting link in another prac- 
ticable commuting railway loop embracing the delightfully situated suburban 
areas on both sides of the Potomac River Valley up to and even beyond Great 
Falls. 

In spite of wars, depressions, and national stress, Washington grows as the 
Nation grows, and the harder and more perilous the times, the faster Wash- 
ington sems to outstrip the rest of the Nation in relative growth. Let us have 
a transportation system that is really suited to the city and its auto and bus 
traffic problem, and which is such that it can grow logically and sensibly as the 
city grows, in all directions to a circumference of 40 miles or more away. 

Who shall pay for the 214-mile subway or its shorter half-mile alternative? 

The Federal Government? 

It has the greatest stake in the local officeworker population. It has brought 
about the tremendous concentration of officeworkers we now have in the so- 
called Government Triangle and closely adjacent areas. It plans to add to that 
concentration with a new Army and Navy building, to which some objections 
have been raised on this very score. These, however, are answered by the solu- 
tion set forth in this article. Besides, the project would be a worthwhile, long- 
time, permanent workmaking one. 


STATES GREATEST GAINERS 


Should the States of Maryland and Virginia pay for this subway? 

They would be the greatest gainers—in population, in taxpayers, in enhance- 
ment of realty value, in increased business and in increased political representa- 
tion in Congress, and as a result would become of greater importance and exer- 
cise greater weight and influence in national affairs, as do other at present more 
populous States. 

Should the railways pay for it? 

Their commutation rates ought to make it possible, if the tunnel is paid for 
just as you or I might buy a house from a building association over a period of 
20 or 25 years. Some thousands of commuters should render this a not unduly 
burdensome task, and the number of commuters would increase with the years 
and in no small degree. Try to get space in a parking lot in Washington today 
within reasonable walking distance of your office or place of business. What 
would you, dear suburbanite, have to pay for it right now if you could get it at 
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all? Six dollars a month? Any monthly commutation charge at, or under this 
figure would not be unret isonable, and would pay for the subway in a short time. 

(If you park at 25 cents a day, you are paying $75 a year for parking alone. 
Add that to gas, oll and tire expense, not to mention nerve strain and time lost 
in traffic and parking, and compare the cost to a commuter’s ticket. Remember, 
the tunnels bring you within walking distance of your office. ) 

Your family would, in effect, become a two-car family, for even if your wife 
had to drive you to the nearest railway station or stop she would have the use 
of the car the rest of the day, or you could practice simple economy by leaving 
it at home. 

Yes, the railways could afford to pay for the longer or the shorter tunnel, 
so could the States and so could the Federal Government. 

This subway solution of the Washington traffic problem is of as great impor- 
tance to the Federal Government and all the rest of us as our present system 
of water supply in allits parts. This was installed under Army Engineer Corps 
supervision, was it not? 

Would not this subway be one of the most constructive things the United 
States or Congress could do for Washington, which is, after all, Federal territory 
and, above all, the Nation’s Capital? 

The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Koockogey, chairman of 
the Committee To Keep the Streetcars. We are very happy to have 
you with us. Do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF G. M. KOOCKOGEY, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE TO 
KEEP THE STREETCARS 


Mr. Koocxocry. I do and it is only two pages double spaced. I 
think I can read it in a short time. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed to read the statement into the 
record in full. May we have copies of the statement for use here? 

Mr. Koocxocry. I have several copies here. I left some of them 
with the press. 

For the record, my name is G. M. Koockogey, chairman of the 
Committee To Keep the Streetcars. 

We started out as a committee to save the streetcars, but we were 
unsuccessful in saving the Brookland and Rhode Island Avenue lines, 
so now we are fighting to keep what is left of our streetcars and rails 
until a start is made on whatever system is the outcome of this 
expensive 4-year survey. 

While we may seem critical of this survey, we really want to salvage 
as much as possible from it, because of the enormous cost. To the 
best of our knowledge it started out under the direction of a Mr. 
Hoover as a strictly highway and bus proposition, and we have good 
reason to believe that the 33 miles of rail rapid transit was super- 
imposed upon it after we started our streetcar campaign. 

Thirty-three miles of rail transit is obviously insufficient for a popu- 
lation of 3 million in 1980. And it is not scheduled to be finished 
until 1975, after $2 billion have been spent on freeways to ruin our 
beautiful Capital City. 

The man who told your committee last May that our national flower 
should be a concrete cloverleaf must have had a preview of this plan. 

The proposed routes do not go far enough in one instance—the line 
from Bethesda to Anacostia. By 1980 this line would be needed as far 
west as Rockville, and at the other end it should serve the far south- 
sast, or perhaps run to Andrews Field. 
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The line from Wheaton to the Pentagon would probably not be 
finished for many years, owing to the difficulty of finding a bridge 
or tunnel site. 

At least three more rail rapid transit lines are needed: One running 
through the city from east to west, and say from Cabin John or 
farther out, through downtown, and past the armory and stadium. 
(How would you ever move 50,000 people by buses and autos?) 

And two more lines should serve Prince Georges County. 

A start should be made immediately on that part of the rail rapid 
transit from Wheaton to downtown Washington to see how many 
people could be drawn off the highways. 

In Boston where a railroad abandoned a commuter line hauling 
only 1,100 passengers per day, the city inde it over and electrified it 
and connected it to the subway system. 

In a week it was hauling 22,000 people per day, just 20 times the 
number hauled by the railroad. Thus 19 ont of every 20 were taken 
off the highways. 

By the way, did our planners ever hear of this Boston operation? 
If they did, why didn’t they mention it in this survey ? 

If they did not—nuff said. They use the same PC ‘C-type car there 
that is proposed to be junked here in Washington. In fact, they 
had a deal on with D.C. Transit for some of our surplus cars. 

The idea that streetcars are “obsolete” has been carefully fostered 
for many years by a combination of bus, oil, and rubber interests who 
formed a company that eventually got control of the systems in almost 
every large city and proceeded to throw out all streetcars too as being 
obsolescent. The Justice Department took a hand and broke up some 
antitrust practices, but the obsolescing of streetcars went merrily on. 
All this is set forth in the report of the utilities committee 
of the Federation of Citizens Associations, a copy of which I file 
herewith. 

A lady of my acquaintance sent a postcard to Mr. McLaughlin ask- 
ing “How stupid can you get?” That becomes a fair question when 
they propose to tear up the tracks (now maintained by the company), 
repave the streets, and then reserve two lanes for buses—to be main- 
tamed by the taxpayers. 

Already the destruction of rail facilities on New York, Rhode Is- 
land, and Michigan Avenues has ruined those fine thoroughfares and 
cost some millions of dollars. 

Now, gentlemen, if you have been convinced by the many witnesses 
that rail rapid transit should be the foundation of any future transit 
plans for Washington, please take steps to halt any further conversion 
of streetcars to buses until you can ask Congress for such legislation 
in January. 

It involves a saving of over $20 million. If the Boston idea is 
carried out, all this equipment and a lot of the trackage could be used 

Furthermore, if this elaborate highway system is built as planned, 
why not let the users pay for it with a system of tolls until it is paid 
for? 

That is the way many bridges and highways were paid for all over 
the country—Why not here? 
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The Crrarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Koockogey. Do you 
have any questions, Congressman MeMillan? 

Representative McMitnan. Yes. I would like to state that I am 
very much in agreement with the statement made by Mr. Koockogey, 
and I would further like to state that I was never in agreement with 
the Congress when they passed the Franchise Act requiring the re- 
moval of the streetcar tracks within 7 years. 

I just wonder what we would have done during World War IT if 
we had not had the streetcars with gas and oil rationing ? 

Mr. Koockxocry. Congressman, all of this — 

Representative McMinuan. I think we need more than one type of 
mass transportation here in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Koockxocey. All of this legislation was put through in the last 
sessions of a Congress, and many of you probably often regret some 
of the votes you made under the pressure in those circumstances. 

Representative McMitian. I realize at that time we were trying to 
prevent a strike and some people were trying to get rid of Wolfson. 

Mr. Koockocry. I know, and I only hope now that you gentlemen 
can get some kind of legislation through in time to save what is left 
of this, these rails and cars until this other thing gets started. 

This may kick around for several years, if it is s like the br idges, the 
Potomac River bridges and the southwest renewal. It may be a long 
time before it ever gets started. Meanwhile, why have all of this 
confusion of tearing up our tracks and dest roying the rails and junking 
the cars at a loss of more than $20 million? Somebody will have to 
pay that through the farebox or through taxes. 

May i insert some important information just handed to me in a 
clipping from the Washington Star. An Associated Press dispatch 
from Baltimore says: 

Julius Gutman & Co., Inc., a major downtown department store, has won a 
$125,000 reduction in its tax assessment for 1959 from the Municipal Board of 
Zoning Appeals. The original assessment was for $958,140, making a saving of 
about $4,200 in this year’s taxes. 

The request was granted on the grounds of “the deterioration that has taken 
place in the downtown Baltimore retail area.” 

Company officials cited three major factors contributing to the downtown 
deterioration: Mass movement to the suburbs; traffic congestion; and cuts in 
transit service. 

I believe that no more powerful argument has been presented to this 
august committee than the information from the above-quoted clip- 
ping. Our Washington per RS read the Star, and it won’t be long 
before a line forms to the right; because if this conversion from street- 
cars to buses is allowed to go any further we will soon have the same 
conditions as Baltimore—an all-bus city, by the way. 

I hope this committee will act immediately to halt the wrecking of 
the Cabin John, the Wisconsin Avenue, and the Seventh Street lines, 
scheduled for January 3, and recommend to the Congress to eliminate 
the compulsory conversion provision from the District of Columbia 
Transit System’s charter. Pending a decision on carrying out the final 
plans of the sur vey, this seems the logic al action to take. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 
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(The material above referred to follows :) 


ExnHisit 73 


FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(This is a revision and condensation of a report prepared by its public 
utilities committee and approved by the Federation of Citizens Associations 
at its regular meeting on February 18, 1956. On July 24, 1956, Public Law 757 
was enacted, granting a franchise for mass transportation in the District of 
Columbia to the D.C. Transit Co., Inc. A provision of this franchise requires 
that streetcars be abandoned by August 15, 1963. This revision and publication 
was therefore authorized by the federation at its meeting of March 1958. ) 


am ts 
KEEP THE STREETCARS 


Officials of the District of Columbia government have stated publicly that they 
favor an all-bus system of mass transit for Washington, instead of the present 
combined streetcar and bus operation, because (1) buses are cheaper to run than 
streetcars, (2) streetcars “put traffic in a straitjacket,” and (38) most other 
cities are getting rid of streetcars. 


Findings as to economy 


Your committee undertook to analyze the statistical and accounting data upon 
which the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia has deter- 
mined that it costs almost 30 cents a mile more to run streetcars than to operate 
buses. Our analysis found these data to be questionable in the following respects : 

First, the present practice of the PUC is to make an arbitrary assignment of 
overhead costs, such as general office expenses, executive salaries, and adminis- 
trative expenditures of the transit system, which results in an almost even division 
of overhead between the streetcar and bus portions of the system, with a 
slightly greater share of such costs assigned to the streetcars than to the buses. 
Your committee found that this type of arbitrary assignment was contrary to 
accepted practice elsewhere which tends to assign overhead costs on the basis of 
mileage operated by different types of vehicles. Had normal practice been fol- 
lowed in this respect, the bus share of Capital Transit Co. overhead would have 
been almost twice as great as that for streetcars, instead of being recorded as 
somewhat less. Thus, in its assignments of overhead costs, the PUC is following 
an accounting procedure which inflates the cost of streetcar operation and favors 
bus operation. 

Second, the same conclusion was unavoidable in connection with the deprecia- 
tion charges allowed by the Commission. With respect to streetcars, the normal 
life expectancy of these vehicles and their related facilities has been shortened 
by what the Commission calls an economic obsolescence factor. This results in 
depreciation charges levied against streetcars which are in excess of actual wear 
and tear, as the result of an arbitrary determination that these vehicles are 
obsolete. Again, this tends to inflate the recorded costs of streetcar operation. 
Buses, on the other hand, are charged with depreciation on the basis of a 14-year 
life, this being the historical average lifespan of all transit buses that have 
been used in Washington. It was ascertained that the national average life of 
city buses is about 10 years. Why, then, have Washington buses lasted 147 
The answer appears to be in the fact that a major portion of CTC bus mileage has 
been operated on the lighter traffic routes outside the central business district, 
where wear ard tear are less than is to be expected on the trunklines now served 
by streetcars. The use of an economic obsolescence factor for streetcar depre 
ciation by contrast to the depreciation of buses on a light traffic base leads to 
this result: greater streetcar cost and less bus cost on the records. This type 
of bookkeeping seems to your committee to be definitely open to question. 

Third—and more serious perhaps than either situation described above—is the 
PUC practice of measuring the operating and maintenance costs of all the street- 
cars against the operating and maintenance costs of all the buses, using what are 
called fleet averages. This, in your committee’s judgment, is the same as com- 
paring apples with grapefruit. What it means is that the costs which vary 
with service conditions are completely ignored. Most of the CTC bus mileage 
is chalked up outside the downtown area. Here, traffic moves faster, vehicle 
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wear and tear is less, and fuel consumption is less. Most streetcar mileage, on 
the other hand, is operated on major downtown traffic arteries, where all vehicles 
move slowly, start and stop constantly, and operating conditions are most 
expensive. When, as in the transit business, labor costs are 60 percent of the 
total and a driver gets $2 an hour whether he drives at 30 miles an hour outside 
the central downtown area, or at 5 miles per hour along F Street, it is obvious 
that the costs per mile will be higher downtown than elsewhere, irrespective of 
the type of vehicle used. Since most streetcar-miles are operated downtown or 
on heavily trafficked streets leading to downtown, whereas most bus mileage is 
on less heavily traveled thoroughfares, the costs of streetcar operation will show 
up higher when figures on a fleet average basis. By the same token, if buses 
are substituted on present streetcar routes, their cost experience is likely to be 
less favorable than present bus fleet averages, which are based substantially on 
light traffic routes. Thus, the use of fleet average costs, which has been PUC 
practice, is misleadingly unfavorable to streetcars. 

On the other hand, where the measure of cost is taken to be operating expense 
per passenger carried, official American Transit Association data give a decided 
advantage to streetcars in three out of four cities still running such vehicles, 
as follows: 

Operating cost per passenger carried (in cents) 








City Streetcar Bus 
| 
Baltimore 7.27 | 6.85 
Los Angeles 5. 36 | 5 56 
Pittsburg! 6.76 9. 35 
Washington 5. 34 6.85 


Your committee could find only one study made of the investment required 
per year to provide one transit seat to the riding public. This was made at 
Milwaukee 8 years ago, on the basis that trolleys were larger and lasted longer 
than buses, and included a 5-percent, compound-interest rate on investment. At 
1950 prices, the study showed that the annual cost of furnishing a trolley car seat 
was $35.40, a trackless trolley seat $37.20, and a bus seat $47.20. 

On the bases already described, your committee has concluded that present 
PUC bookkeeping practice quite possibly tend to distort the relative economics 
of the two types of vehicles, and, through certain arbitrary procedures, may 
very well be inflating the true cost of streetcar operation while reflecting less 
than actual cost of bus operation. 

The annual report of the D.C. Transit System for 1957 contains figures from 
which the following are computed : 


Cost per passenger carried (in cents) 


Excess of 
Streetcar Bus bus over 
Streetcar 


All passengers (revenue; transfer): 


' 
Operating expenses only ; 10. 2 | 13.0 | 2.58 
Operating; capital charge 14.1 15.2 | Ad 

Revenue passengers only | 
Operating expenses only ‘ 13.5 18.4 4.9 
Operating; capital charges 17.2 19. 7 2.5 

t 

Note.—All income tax charged to rail operations__. ate $691, 000 
Reserve for track removal and repaving charged to rail operations_ - 1, 435, 769 


To us it seems that cost per vehicle-mile, the index upon which the PUC places 
such great reliance, is an improper measure of transit cost. Obviously, cost per 
bus-mile is less, because many bus-miles are operated in outlying areas where 
vehicles can move faster. What will happen to cost per bus-mile when and if 
buses take over the downtown streetcar routes? If the experience of other 
cities in any guide, bus costs will then go up so sharply that a fare increase will 
be necessary. It is your committee’s opinion that the cost per passenger-mile 
or per passenger accommodated is the significant cost index of transit operations, 
because transit systems exist primarily for the purpose of carrying passengers. 
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Findings as to traffic congestion 


The committee next undertook to analyze the contention that streetcars con- 
tribute to traffic congestion. It found, initially, that streetcars bring downtown, 
according to the 1953 official traffic (cordon) count, about 25 percent of all the 
persons entering the central business area. On the other hand, the number of 
streetcars equals only about 2.5 percent of all vehicles entering the area. This 
would seem to indicate that streetcars use scarce downtown space about 10 
times as efficiently as other types of vehicles and that, to eliminate congestion, 
we need more, not fewer, streetcars. 

On the relative merits of the different vehicles insofar as they relate to traffic 
ongestion, it was believed that automobile club officials could speak with relative 
objectivity. In this connection, the committee ascertained that Mr. William 
J. Gottlieb, president of the Automobile Club of New York, had this to say on 
the subject. in a letter he wrote on March 28, 1949: 

“In many ways buses have tended to become far greater traffic disrupters 
than the trolley cars they have succeeded.” 

Even in Detroit, home of the bus builders, the automobile people don’t favor 
buses. In the Free Press, Mr. W. L. Potts, traffic engineer of the Auto Club 
of Michigan, was quoted as having observed that buses are a major source of 
Detroit’s growing traffic problem. Said Mr. Potts: 

“Jammed beyond capacity, they [the buses] travel in pairs, trios, and four- 
somes, spreading their bulk across all available lanes of traffic. They cut in 
and out between passenger cars; they jockey with each other for position in the 
mad scramble to get in or out of the city. They loud and unload virtually in 
midstreet, instead of at the curb. Buses are not the answer to the mass trans- 
portation problem in a city the size of Detroit.” 

On the west coast, experience is the same as in New York and the Midwest. 
The Los Angeles Times quotes the city board of public utilities and transportation 
as finding that “the actual experience of numerous buses in congested areas of 
the city has indicated that they have caused more traffic jams than the streetcars.” 

Whereas the above statements may not be conclusive for Washington, they 
seem to your committee at least to throw some doubt on the flat assertion that 
streetcars are the less desirable vehicles in heavy traffic. 


Findings as to general abandonment of streetcars 


The Commissioners have told us that Washington should abandon its streetcars 
because other cities are doing so. But the Commissioners have not told us why 
this is happening. So your committee attempted to find out. The first fact that 
seemed pertinent was that almost $90 million has been spent on about 25,000 new 
streetcars in the United States since World War II. Why, if all this money 
Was spent, are streetcars suddenly being junked everywhere? After much effort 
your committee believes it has unearthed the major, if not the only, answer. 
Published court records disclose that the Government entered an antitrust suit 
against General Motors Corp., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Phillips Petroleum 
Corp., and Standard Oil Co. of California, charging that these companies “con- 
spired to acquire control of local transportation Companies in numerous cities 
located in widely different parts of the United States, and to restrain and mo- 
nopolize interstate commerce in motorbuses, petroleum supplies, and tires and 
tubes sold to these companies.” 

The court report (334 U.S. 576) shows that the corporations named above 
developed an interesting merchandising technique. They furnished capital to a 
firm known as National City Lines, which was and is a transit holding company. 
National City. Lines, using the capital supplied by General Motors, ete., bought 
control of local street railways, with the understanding that City Lines would 
substitute buses as quickly as possible, and then cause all requirements of the 
local systems in buses, petroleum products, and tires and tubes to be purchased 
exclusively from the suppliers cited by the Government in its suit. 

By the time the Government found out about this activity, National City 
Lines had already acquired 44 transit companies in 16 States from Maryland to 
California. In all these cities, including St. Louis, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, and Baltimore, streetcars have been abandoned entirely or for the most 
part, so that the public has gotten the impression that streetcars are obsolete, 
whereas in fact their abandonment has nothing to do with their relative merit 
versus buses, but rather results from a conspiracy which the Government found 
to be illegal. 
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Another reason for streetcar abandonment is to be found in current tax laws, 
which provide for income tax refunds payable on book losses resulting from 
the writing off of nondepreciated property. This feature of the tax laws, as 
applied to transit operations, has increased profits retainable by transit owners 
when streetcars are abandoned. Abandonments of this type are not based upon 
intrinsic values of the two types of vehicles, nor upon the real relative economics 
of their operation, but they have contributed to the widespread, and in our 
opinion erroneous, impression that streetcars are obsolete vehicles. 


Other pertinent findings 


Has the widespread substitution of buses for streetcars cured the economic 
troubles of the transit companies? This was the next question to which your 
committee addressed itself. Our research disclosed that the substitution of 
buses has in many cases increased the economic difficulties of transit companies, 
as shown below : 

New York.—The Third Avenue Railway System, largest privately owned 
transit operation in the State of New York, went into bankruptcy a year anda 
half after it had abandoned its streetcars. 

Los Angeles.—In Los Angeles, in spite of all the economies and better service 
promised for the buses which have been largely substituted for streetcars, fares 
have risen 240 percent in the first zone since substitution. Gross revenue has 
declined from $20 million per year at the lower fare with streetcars to $16 mil- 
lion at the higher fare with buses. Obviously, the decline in riding has been 
enormous. 

Youngstown.—In 1947, the last year of streetcar operation at Youngstown, 
Ohio, approximately 1 million passengers were carried. Three years later an 
all-bus system was carrying only half as many passengers, and fares had gone 
up 140 percent. 

Minneapolis.—In Minneapolis, here is what was happening while the street- 
cars were being abandoned : 

(1) Twothousand men were thrown out of jobs. 

(2) Service was discontinued on 10 routes. 

(3) The remaining service was reduced by more than 6 million vehicle- 
miles a year. 

(4) The city lost tax revenues amounting to $350,000 a year. 

(5) Fares were increased 100 percent. 

(6) Riders declined more than 50 percent. 

Kansas City.—The Public Service Co. of Kansas City, Mo., raised its basic 
fare to 25 cents and discontinued student rates on February 2, 1958, after con- 
verting to an all-bus system beginning in June 1955, including several miles of 
track extension as late as 1946. It had been claimed that an all-bus operation 
would be more economical and would prevent fare increases. Prior to con- 
version this company was making a reasonable profit from 1952 to 1955. In 
1956 its profits dropped more than 60 percent. In 1957 there was no profit. 
Rider preference 

Your committee was also interested to ascertain whether the rider preference 
for streetcars over buses was peculiar to Washington. Insofar as the committee 
could discover, every time these two vehicles have been put to popular vote, 
streetcars have been preferred. For example, in Chicago a poll showed 87.7 
percent of those polled as preferring modern streetcars to buses. In Cleveland, 
a similar poll went 93.3 percent in favor of streetcars. The popular choice 
flouted, buses have been substituted in both these cities, and in both cities 
transit riding and revenues have declined, it was ascertained. Moreover, the 
experience of Cleveland and Chicago seems typical: insofar as we could learn, 
wherever streetcars have been done away with, transit traffic and revenues have 
decreased. 

By contrast, the city of Shaker Heights, Ohio, has retained its streetcars on 
reserved center strips and has the only transit operation in the country where 
riding has increased since World War II. 

In Canada, Toronto is the only major city planning to retain large-scale street- 
car operation. And, consistently, only in Toronto has Canadian transit riding 
gone up—this despite a 110-percent increase in Toronto’s auto registrations dur- 
ing the last decade. It was pointed out to your committee that Toronto sub- 


sidizes its streetcars, but it was also noted that subsidy payments to Toronto’s 


transit operations would not pay for 1 mile of superhighway at today’s average 
costs. 
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Your committee was interested, likewise, to note some statements made by Mr. 
Walter H. Blucher, former executive director of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, and a noted city planning expert, who said: 

“Transit companies are not providing comfortable and convenient vehicles. 
The PCC car, which is comfortable, is rapidly losing ‘popularity’ with transit 
companies. What we have, for the most part, is a bus which is noisy, bumpy, 
often smelly, and just plain uncomfortable.” 

“The Municipal League of King County in Seattle recently made a survey to 
determine why people refused to ride the transit buses. Some of those queried 
snid they simply didn’t like buses and would like the streetcars back. Others 
complained about the excessive price for a short haul.” 

From the data cited above, your committee concluded that many people will 
not ride buses if they can avoid it, and the widespread adoption of these vehicles 
is a real, if unpublicized, factor in the decline of the transit industry. This 
conclusion seems confirmed by Mayor Clarence A. Winder of Pasadena, Calif. 
Pasadena got rid of its streetcars some years ago, and now operates only buses. 
In the authoritative publication The American City, for February 1955, Mayor 
Winder stated: 

“To say that rail transportation is dead, and that buses provide the total solu- 
tion, is to close our eyes to the facts.” 


Fuel costs 

Your committee noted that Purdue University has issued a study showing that 
the price of electric power (used by streetcars) has declined in the last decade, 
whereas the base price of gasoline has increased 41 percent and that of diesel 
fuel 146 percent. 

Toronto’s plans 

At the National Conference Coordinating Metropolitan Area Transportation, 
held in Chicago in May 1957, Mr. W. E. P. Duncan, general manager of the 
Toronto Transit Commission, stated for that commission : 

“We are going, definitely, to operate streetcars for the next generation. The 
streetcar is a great load lifter, and we can’t get along without it.” 

The Commission operates also gas and diesel buses, trolley coaches, and a 
414-mile subway. Mr. Duncan discussed comparative costs of operation and 
presented figures showing that, eliminating capital charges, the cost per pas- 
senger-mile is “the subway, 0.42 cent; the streetcar, 0.69 cent; the bus, 0.91 cent, 
and the trolley coach, 0.77 cent.” 

Fares with an all-bus system 

Your committee next checked on the probable rates of fare if an all-bus sys- 
tem is instituted for Washington. 

On February 7, 1956, former Senator Tydings testified at a Senate hearing 
that an all-bus system would cost $30 million, as follows: 
ire eae ae ee a _.. $24, 750, 000 


Sian a tice cat Death anita tach ap chelated 1, 250, 000 
cab aa ccs hal anda ncscteaiee saan aede egiaaiaa 4, 000, 000 


1,100 large buses 
100 small buses__ 
PONE i crcinti hese ee 


Total investment_________ 5 sa ai data cask iene nah ele, eS 30, 000, 000 


This presumes that an investment in plant equal to $3,300 per bus will be 
sufficient. Your committee noted that the equivalent national average is about 
$9,000 per bus, which would bring the total required investment to $36,800,000 

However. Mr. Tydings’ data were adequate for the committee’s analysis, 
because it seems highly improbable that the present volume of service can be 
maintained in Washington with less than a $30 million investment. Moreover, 
the Tydings figures show that an all-bus system, giving present service, would 
at least require an investment 50 percent greater than the combined rail-bus 
system of the CTC, which had a value for rate-base purposes of approximately 
$20 million. The PUC permitted a 6.32-percent rate of return on the 1954 CTC 
investment of $23 million. This requires a 20-cent fare to sustain. The PUC 
has stated that it believes a 7-percent rate of return on invested capital is 
justified and reasonable. It is obvious to your committee, without probing the 
details of publie utility calculations, that a 6.32- or 7-percent return after taxes 
on a $30 million investment would require a higher fare to sustain than does a 
6.32-percent return on a $23 million investment, regardless of other petty 
variables. 
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Your committee recognizes that its analysis is greatly simplified by compari 
son with the involved procedures required by the law in determining rates of 
fare. Your committee recognizes also that other factors, such as the effective 
(as contrasted with the cash) fare, the level of traffic, the amount of tax liability, 
and many other things also influence the fare level established by the PUC. 
rr this reason, the committee has avoided any forecast of the probable rate of 
re should an all-bus system be established, but the committee is firmly convinced 
that an increased rate of fare will be an inevitable result of the proposed street 
ear abandonment. 


or 
fa 


Harlicr PUC opinion 

After formal hearings held on September 20, October 1 and 15, and December 
17 and 18, 1946, on an application of the Capital Transit Co. for permission to 
substitute bus service for streetcar service on the Rosslyn-Benning carline, the 
’UC denied the application by order No. 3157, dated March 5, 1947. This order 
devoted over 15 pages to discussion of the 9 advantages ascribed by the com- 
pany to bus operation, and to general statemeuts as to the reason for the denial. 
The PUC agreed to but one of the CTC contentions, and in refuting the other 
eight stated, among other things, that “while a considerable amount of testi 
mony relating to comparative operating costs was submitted * * * overall * * * 
no substantial advantage could be ascribed to either” all-bus or modified street 
ear service. The PUC pointed out that the retention of rail operation ‘‘would 
have the advantages of (1) preventing further congestion in the central areas; 
(2) expediting the local service at transfer points * * *: (3) more efficient 
use of street space by streetcars * * *; and (4) greater future capacity.” The 
Commission also quoted from a 1946 study titled ‘‘Transportation Plans for 
Washington,” which expressed opinions similar to those above quoted, and 
added that “most of the present rail lines should be retained, moreover, because 
of the streetcar’s economy of operation on heavy traffic routes as well as for its 
efficiency in use of street space.” 
Conclusion 


In view of the facts recited above, the Public Utilities Committee believes it 
would work a financial hardship on the working people and transit riders of the 
District of Columbia, without compensating advantages to the community, to 
substitute buses for the streetcars now operating in Washington. In the words 
of Mr. Guy A. Richardson, late chief executive of Chicago’s Transit System, in 
opposing abandonment of streetcars in Chicago, “It must be admitted that it is 
worth while to prevent the destruction of billions of dollars of invested capital 
by the junking of street railways and the substitution of a service which cannot 
be as economical or as satisfactory in large centers of population. 

Commenting on Chicago’s plan to reserve a center lane on Washington Boule 
vard for bus use (as described in Mass Transportation, April 1956), Transit 
Consultant Richard Rice, former director of research for Greyhound Lines, 
Says: 

“When streetcars were removed from city thoroughfares, and buses installed 
as replacements, everyone hailed the idea as progress. Buses would make bet- 
ter time, they could maneuver to the curb, traffic would flow faster. Streetcars, 
supposedly, were less flexible, they had to remain on tracks in the center lane, 
they obstructed traffic movement. City planners are now reverting back to the 
old method—restriced center-lane traffic for public transit. Maybe the streetcar 
wasn’t so bad after all.” 

Epwarp C. WILcox, 
Chairman, Public Utilities Committce. 
May 15, 1958. 


(For the benefit of those unfamiliar with the Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions, it represents 54 neighborhood citizens associations within the District of 
Columbia. Each member body sends two delegates to the Federation assembly. ) 


The Cyairman. Our next witness is Dr. Talle, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of HHFA. (zood to see you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY 0. TALLE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Tate. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamMan. Do you have a prepared statement, sir / 

Mr. Tauue. Yes. 

I would like to recognize two chairmen inasmuch as I served under 
Congressman MeMillan. 

The CratrrMan. I realize you do, Congressman, and I would just 
comment it is nice to see you back here this morning. 

Representative McMinian. I might state that I am delighted to be 
here this morning while you testify, Dr. Talle. You are one of the 
most valuable members in the House, not only on the District Com- 
inittee but the entire House of Representatives. 

Mr. Tauue. It is very kind of you tosay so. 

The Cuamman. We take proper recognition that you are more 
than a green hand in some of these District of Columbia problems. 

We are very happy to hear from you this morning. 

Mr. Taute. [ appreciate the opportunity to appear here before you 
on behalf of Norman B. Mason, Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, to comment on the Washington mass-transpor- 
tation survey . 

And I use this adjective advisedly, exploding metropolitan areas if 
they are to avoid traffic strangulation in the next two or three decades. 

The problems with which the mass-transportation survey and the 
plan deal are not confined to the National Capital region. They are 
common to all great metropolitan communities, and “the solutions to 
transportation and other urban problems worked out here should not 
only be worthy of the Capital of the United States, but should provide 
inspiration to ‘the other great cities of the country 

The plan proposes a transportation system estimated to cost about 
$2.5 billion. It calls for rapid acceleration in the construction of high- 
ways and freeways and extensive highway and street improvements 
already planned ($1. 3 billion) ; additional highways, freeways, and 
street improvements ($500 million) ; an express bus system on the free- 
ways ($88 million); a system of rail transit lines ($476 million) ; and 
downtown parking facilities ($119 million). 

The plan recommends a metropolitan area transit regulatory agency, 
to be established by an interstate compact already approved by Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. It also proposes the establishment of a Federal 
corporation to plan and begin construction of the express bus and rail 
systems and to assist financially the various highway agencies in the 
region to build highways and freeways. 

Finally, it recommends a second interstate compact to create a new 
interstate agency with extremely broad powers to supersede both the 
regulatory agency and the Federal corporation. 

While the Housing and Home Finance Agency is not in a position 
to advise on the technical aspects of the transportation plan itself, the 
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Your committee recognizes that its analysis is greatly simplified by compari 
son with the involved procedures required by the law in determining rates of 
fare. Your committee recognizes also that other factors, such as the effective 
(as contrasted with the cash) fare, the level of traffic, the amount of tax liability, 
and many other things also influence the fare level established by the PUC. 
or this reason, the committee has avoided any forecast of the probable rate of 
fare should an all-bus system be established, but the committee is firmly convinced 
that an increased rate of fare will be an inevitable result of the proposed street- 
car abandonment 


Harlier PUC opinion 


After formal hearings held on September 30, October 1 and 15, and December 
17 and 18, 1946, on an application of the Capital Transit Co. for permission to 
substitute bus service for streetcar service on the Rosslyn-Benning carline, the 
’UC denied the application by order No. 3157, dated March 5, 1947. This order 
devoted over 15 pages to discussion of the 9 advantages ascribed by the com- 
pany to bus operation, and to general statements as to the reason for the denial. 
The PUC agreed to but one of the CTC contentions, and in refuting the other 
eight stated, among other things, that “while a considerable amount of testi- 
mony relating to comparative operating costs was submitted * * * overall * * * 
no substantial advantage could be ascribed to either” all-bus or modified street- 
car service. The PUC pointed out that the retention of rail operation “‘would 
have the advantages of (1) preventing further congestion in the central areas; 
(2) expediting the local service at transfer points * * *:; (3) more efficient 
use of street space by streetcars * * *; and (4) greater future capacity.” The 
Commission also quoted from a 1946 study titled ‘‘Transportation Plans for 
Washington,” which expressed opinions similar to those above quoted, and 
added that “most of the present rail lines should be retained, moreover, because 
of the streetcar’s economy of operation on heavy traffic routes as well as for its 
efficiency in use of street space.” 

Conclusion 


In view of the facts recited above, the Public Utilities Committee believes it 
would work a financial hardship on the working people and transit riders of the 
District of Columbia, without compensating advantages to the community, to 
substitute buses for the streetcars now operating in Washington. In the words 
of Mr. Guy A. Richardson, late chief executive of Chicago’s Transit System, in 
opposing abandonment of streetcars in Chicago, “It must be admitted that it is 
worth while to prevent the destruction of billions of dollars of invested capital 
by the junking of street railways and the substitution of a service which cannot 
be as economical or as satisfactory in large centers of population. 

Commenting on Chicago’s plan to reserve a center lane on Washington Boule- 
vard for bus use (as described in Mass Transportation, April 1956), Transit 
Consultant Richard Rice, former director of research for Greyhound Lines, 
Says: 

“When streetcars were removed from city thoroughfares, and buses installed 
as replacements, everyone hailed the idea as progress. Buses would make bet- 
ter time, they could maneuver to the curb, traffic would flow faster. Streetcars, 
supposedly, were less flexible, they had to remain on tracks in the center lane, 
they obstructed traffic movement. City planners are now reverting back to the 
old method—restriced center-lane traffic for public transit. Maybe the streetcar 
wasn’t so bad after all.” 

Epwarp C. WILcox, 
Chairman, Public Utilities Committce. 
May 15, 1958. 


(For the benefit of those unfamiliar with the Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions, it represents 54 neighborhood citizens associations within the District of 
Columbia. Each member body sends two delegates to the Federation assembly.) 


The Cuairman. Our next witness is Dr. Talle, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of HHFA. Good to see you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY 0. TALLE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Mr. Tauie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. Do you have a prepared statement, sir / 

Mr. Tair. Yes. 

I would like to recognize two chairmen inasmuch as I served under 
Congressman McMillan. 

The Cuamman. I realize you do, Congressman, and I would just 
comment it is nice to see you back here this morning. 

Representative McMiLian. I might state that I am delighted to be 
here this morning while you testify, Dr. Talle. You are one of the 
most valuable members in the House, not only on the District Com- 
mittee but the entire House of Representatives. 

Mr. Tae. It is very kind of you tosay so. 

The Cuamman. We take proper recognition that you are more 
than a green hand in some of these District of Columbia problems. 

We are very happy to hear from you this morning. 

Mr. Tate. I appreciate the opportunity to appear here before you 
on behalf of Norman B. Mason, Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, to comment on the Washington mass-transpor- 
tation survey . 

And I use this adjective advisedly, exploding metropolitan areas if 
they are to avoid traffic strangulation in the next two or three decades. 

The problems with which “the mass- transportation survey and the 
plan deal are not confined to the National Capital region. They are 
common to all great metropolitan communities, and the s ‘1tions to 
transportation and other urban problems w orked out here should not 
only be worthy of the Capital of the United States, but should provide 
inspiration to the other great cities of the country. 

The plan proposes a transportation system estimated to cost about 
$2.5 billion. It calls for rapid acceleration in the construction of high- 
ways and freeways and extensive highway and street improvements 
already planned ($1.3 billion) ; additional highways, freeways, and 
street improvements ($500 million) ; an express s bus system on the free- 
ways ($88 million) ; a system of rail transit lines ($476 million) ; and 
downtown parking facilities ($119 million). 

The plan recommends a metropolitan area transit regulatory agency, 
to be established by an interstate compact already approved by Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. It also proposes the establishment of a Federal 
corporation to plan and begin construction of the express bus and rail 
systems and to assist financially the various highway agencies in the 

region to build highways and freeways. 

Finally, it recommends a second interstate compact to create a new 
interstate agency with extremely broad powers to supersede both the 

regulatory agency and the Federal corporation. 

While the Housing and Home Finance Agency is not in a position 
to advise on the technical aspects of the transportation plan itself, the 
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implications of carrying it out are closely related to a number of areas 
in which this agency has a deep interest. 

The transportation system proposed in the plan will have a massive 
impact on the region, especially since a very rapid rate of develop- 
ment is recommended. 

In fact, the plan proposes that about three-fourths of the total 
amount should be spent within the next 10 years. The point of most 
concern to this agency is that the approach taken by the plan may 
result in a perpetuation of many of the evils of suburban sprawl at 
the outskirts and congestion at the center. 

These are often the forerunners of the conditions of blight that this 
Nation is now spending such large sums of money to correct under our 
urban-renewal program. 

There are a number of other possible effects which we need to keep 
in mind. Deterioration may be accelerated in some of the areas 
through which new routes and facilities will run. 

We can expect displacement of substantial numbers of families from 
homes in the path of the proposed construction, and we will have to 
meet a vast demand for new housing and community facilities to sup- 
port the growth of business and residential areas stimulated by new 
transportation facilities. 

It seems to us that appropriate public bodies in the city and region 
should now undertake intensive studies of these possible effects. 

Then as the detailed transportation planning proceeds, these studies 
will provide the basis for an effort to minimize deterioration and dis- 
location and to reduce all collateral costs of the transportation system. 
Such studies also will provide a basis for planning whatever urban re- 
newal, relocation housing, and community facilities may be needed. 

Timing of construction and financing of transportation facilities 
needs to be continuously related to the timing and financing of the 
other public facilities and programs required as a result of transpor- 
tation activities. 

I believe that there is a public responsibility to determine in ad- 
vance how many families will be displaced from their homes, the vol- 
ume of suitable housing available for them elsewhere, and to provide 
a specific program for rehousing those not otherwise provided for 
at the time when they will be displaced. 

If we fail in this responsibility, we will pay dearly for the new 
transportation facilities in the form of overcrowded neighborhoods 
and new slums, with all their attendant evils. 

The system proposed by the plan is designed to meet transportation 
needs based on certain assumptions about (1) the future development 
and land-use pattern of the region; (2) expected traffic volumes; and 
(3) the quality of service. 

I would suggest that while work goes forward on whatever trans- 
portation plan is determined to be feasible and desirable, there should 
be more regional studies to explore the possibility of reasonable vari- 
ations in the assumptions about these three interrelated factors. 

If such reasonable variations are developed, the transportation plan 
might be modified and so would its effect on the region in the areas 
with which this agency is concerned. 

With respect to the future development and land-use pattern of the 
region, the general development plan used in the survey report pre- 
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sents the view that the region will generally grow substantially as it 
has in the past, with the extension of urban sprawl. 

However, it projects for 1980— 

a number of new urban communities, insulated by rural lands from other urban 
development, each with a measure of independence, each focused upon one or 
more new outlying concentrations of employment but all integrated into the 
metropolitan whole by circulation arteries and shared services. 

Of the estimated 2,000 square miles in the region, three-fourths 
would still be rural or unused for urban purposes by 1980. 

The general development plan, to describe it in its own words, “is 
general in nature, providing no more than the minimum framework 
for the transportation analysis it was prepared to support.” 

This raises a basic public policy question: Shall we simply project 
into the future the current trends of urban growth or shall we de- 
liberately seek to foster certain types of de -velopment 

This is a question requiring decisions at a number of different 
levels of government—by the Federal Government which is and will 
remain the predominant employer in the region, by the States of 
Virginia and Maryland, and by the government of the District of 
Columbia as well as‘the counties and other local governments in the 
region. 

The plan assumes that Federal employment in downtown Washing- 
ton will remain virtually unchanged through 1980 and that most of 
the increases will occur in the outlying parts of the region. This 
implies a policy on the part of the F ederal Gove rmment to channel all 
employment. increases into the outlying areas or, In practical terms, 
to relocate some existing agencies or bureaus with equivalent per- 
sonnel. It is not clear that this policy decision has been made by the 
executive branch and the Congress. However, Federal location 
policy based on such a decison could make it possible to develop major 
employment and residential centers in the outlying parts of the 
region. A well-planned center with quite diverse private as well as 
public employment might be built about a cluster of Federal office 
buildings, in contrast to the few isolated Federal buildings which 
have hitherto been placed in outlying areas. The face-to-face con- 
tact required by Federal officials might conceivably be satisfactorily 
provided by closed-circuit television and helicopter, to the extent that 
the new freeways might not afford fast enough motor transport. Ifa 
Federal policy of planning in this direction were adopted, a substan- 
tial amount of home-to-work and other traffic would be confined with- 
in and between such new towns. 

With respect to expected traffic volumes, the plan estimates that a 
50-percent increase in the region’s population by 1980 will be accom- 
panied by a tripling of person-miles of travel. There might. profit- 
ably be some exploration of practical methods to reduce traffic. One 
way might be to provide incentives for the location of residences closer 
to places of employment in already developed areas as well as in new 
outlying communities. Another approach would be to limit the entry 
of “unessential” private vehicles into the downtown area. Appropri- 
ate charges for the use of freeways and downtown parking fac ilities 
might also be used to reduce traffic volume. 
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With respect to quality of service, the plan presupposes a very high 
level of transportation service. Further study might be made of the 
desirability and acceptability of somewhat lower levels of service. 
What, for example, would be the implication for the nature of the 
transportation facilities, their costs, and the volume of traffic they 
would attract, of substituting three-quarters of an hour of travel to 
downtown from an area for which the plan now contemplates a half 
hour of travel 

The recommendation in the plan that the ultimate mass transporta- 
tion organization for the region be a new interstate agency created by 
an interstate compact is an extremely interesting one. Certainly some 
way must be found to get the various jurisdictions in the area to 
work together. If the proposed interstate agency comes into being 
and is successful, a similar or ganizational device may be developed 
for handling other regional problems where similar cooperation is 
needed. Asa practic: al first step, we concur in the recommendation by 
the Executive Office of the President that a Federal corporation be 
empowered to finance initially the detailed planning and construction 
of the express transit facilities. 

Finally, we want to emphasize that our comments are not intended 
to imply that the decision to go ahead on an appropriate transporta- 
tion system must await the completion of the studies we have sug- 
gested. We believe there should be continuous interaction between 
these studies and further detailed transportation planning. Each 
stage of transportation development ioatt be evaluated in the setting 
of the planning, timing, and financing of all public facilities and serv- 
ices required by a vastly increased regional population. Such mutual 
accommodation and widespread public discussion are indispensable to 
comprehensive regional planning which will have vitality and which 
will not lose sight of what is, as a practical matter, necessary and 
possible. 

Now, may I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Congressman Talle. This 
is a very splendid presentation and you are to be complimented on it. 
It certainly shows the breadth of your understanding of the metro- 
politan problems. 

I am particularly interested in the fact that you had moved into 
other areas closely interrelated that have had such a great significance 
upon these transportation problems as you have in this statement. 
You have brought to bear the wisdom of your many years of service 
here in the Hill and your knowledge of some of the problems, and I 
can’t help but comment on one sentence that you used over on page 6 
when you come rather to the crux of this whole matter when you say: 

Certainly some way must be found to get the various jurisdictions in the 
area to work together. 

And certainly if this is to be successful, that must be accomplished. 
I commend you for your very able statement. 

Congressman McMillan ? 

Representative McMuzan. I just want to congratulate you again 
on this fine statement and I don’t know anyone who is in a better 
position to know the conditions in the District of Columbia than Dr. 
Talle, as he was very active and took a very great interest in all Dis- 
trict affairs while he was a House Representative. 
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The CiatrMan. Mr. se might you have an observation ? 

Mr. Guruetm. Dr. Talle, I certainly wish to add my congratula 
tions to those of Senator Bible and Representative MeMillan. This 
is the most substantial statement that the committee has received 
from any of the executive departments. May I, in recognition of the 
fact that the Housing and Home Finance Agency administers in an 
entirely and separate program the major program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to nid cities in the metropolitan areas in their advance plan- 
ning work, invite your attention to one further point that is not 
mentioned in your statement? You have recommended a number of 
further studies that would ordinarily be carried out by the metro- 
politan planning agencies that we have in this country and which in 
Washington, of course, is the National Capital Regional Planning 
Council. 

A substantial number of grants in aid for matching purposes have 
been made by the Housing and Home Finance Agency to other metro- 
politan areas, and | believe that most of the studies that you have 
recommended in other metropolitan areas—Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, for example—would be aided in this way by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. However, due to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Federal Government’s interest in the District of 
Columbia, it has been determined by your Agency that the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council is ineligible to receive grants from 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

I want to point this out because it is a major disability under which 
the Mass Transportation Survey has labored during the past 4 years 
and which, if not corrected, will seriously impair their ability to 
follow the recommendations that you have so well described in your 
statement. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Talle. We certainly 
appreciate having you appear here. 

You may ms ake a comment, cert tainly. 

Mr. Tatie. I am very glad to have your comments, sir, and may 
I add that with me today I have two able people whose names I would 
like to mention. 

The CuHarrman. We would like to have them for the record. 

Mr. Tatie. Mr. Carter McFarland. He is Director of Economics 
and Program Studies in my office. I have been working with him 
as well as Mr. Merlin Smelker, a little further down. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I thank you again, and it is a great per- 
sonal privilege for me to be associated again with you, Senator, and 
with Congressman MeMillan with whom I toiled with pleasure. 

The CuairmMan. You are always welcome back to the Hill, Doctor. 

Mr. Tatie. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Our next witness is Mr. Brown, member of the 
Arlington County Board of Supervisors. 

Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, I do. I havea one-page statement which I would 
like to submit for the record, and may I summarize it which I promise 
to do in four sentences and 60 seconds. 

The Cuarrman. Youmay. It isnice to have you. 

48375—60——63 
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STATEMENT OF HERBERT L. BROWN, MEMBER OF ARLINGTON 
COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Brown. Both the Arlington County Planning Commission and 
the Arlington County Board wish to reserve judgment on the specific 
physical and financial features of the plan pending further study 
of its various implications for Arlington County. We do, however, 
endorse in principle the establishment of a rapid rail-express bus 
transit system. We further endorse action during the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress to establish the proposed Federal corporation for 
the purpose of proceeding to more detailed planning and initiating 
the financing and engineering of the rail-express bus system. 

We recommend further that continuing studies be carried on to 
explore further alternatives in order to assure development of the 
best: possible plan. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 

(Mr. Brown's full statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT L. BROWN, JR., VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNTY BOARD 
OF ARLINGTON Country, VA. 


Mr. Chairman, I am Herbert L. Brown, Jr., vice chairman of the county board 
of Arlington County, Va. I am appearing today on behalf of that body in 
connection with your consideration of the mass transportation study. 

It is the view of the Arlington County Board that those who prepared the 
study should be highly commended in view of the information and data which 
have been gathered and developed. This report has been referred to the Plan- 
ning Commission of Arlington which has not had the opportunity to study it 
in detail. 

The county board concurs in the position taken by the planning commission 
at its meeting of November 9, 1959, reserving judgment on the specific physical 
and financial features of the plan proposed in the mass transportation report, 
pending further study of its various implications for Arlington County. 

We do, however, endorse in principle the establishment of a rapid rail-express 
bus transit system. We further endorse action during the 2d session of the 
86th Congress to establish the proposed Federal corporation for the purpose 
of proceeding to more detailed planning and initiating the financing and engi- 
neering of the rail-express bus system. 

We also recommend that continuing studies be carried on to explore further 
alternatives, in order to assure development ot the best possible plan. 


The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Schlaifer, chairman, Uni- 
form Circular Zone System Committee. Mr. Schlaifer, do you have 
a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Scuuairer. Yes, I do. I will try to make my prepared state- 
ment brief by reading a few paragraphs from each page. 

The Cuatrman. That will be very well, and it may be understood 
that the statement will be incorporated in full in the record, and you 
have an allotment of 5 minutes. 

Mr. Scuuatrer. All right. 
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STATEMENT OF IRVING SCHLAIFER, CHAIRMAN, UNIFORM 
CIRCULAR ZONE SYSTEM COMMITTEE 


Mr. Scuuarrer. I am a full-time cab owner-driver. My efforts in 
the taxicab industry have been and are still being made at my personal 
expense and sacrifice of time. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that the taxi industry plays an im- 
portant part in the field of public transportation. Therefore, any 
proposal that encourages the use of this form of public transportation 
should be given every ‘support. 

We in the taxi industry are just as interested in encouraging the 
private car owners to leave their cars parked and use public transpor- 
tation. We constantly read that mass transportation is the job of 
streetcars, rapid rail, or buses. The nine-thousand-some taxis in the 
District of Columbia handle tremendous numbers of passengers daily. 
These great numbers of taxis provide a passenger service that is im- 
possible to accomplish with the other forms of public transportation 
mentioned. 

We must seriously consider all proposals that will encourage even 
greater use of taxicabs. We see no reason for taxicabs being limited 
to using a five- or seven-passenger vehicle. The taxicab operator 
should be allowed to operate vehicles that can carry 9, 12, 15, or more 
passengers, if he feels that it can be done profitably. ‘The only thing 
that limits the size of buses in use today is the size of the streets on 
which they must operate. 

A zone method of dividing the city and suburbs in nearby Maryland 
and Virginia into 1-mile units is needed and necessary. The uniform 
circular zone system does just that. It allows the passenger the right 
to ride 1 mile in any direction for a one-zone charge, 2 miles in any 
direction for a two-zone charge, 3 miles in any direction for a three- 
zone charge, and so forth. 

All that is needed is a properly marked transparent plastic com- 
puter and a properly marked area map to compute rates. Since the 
plastic computer is a measuring device, it then becomes in effect a 
hand-operated taximeter but with all the advantages of the zone sys- 
tem cab and none of the disadvantages of the meter system cab. The 
simplicity of it will appeal to both the cab operators and cab passen- 
gers. It will make the present zone system of rigidly fixed boundary 
lines obsolete and will even go a long way toward making the taxi- 
meter obsolete. 

As long asa few people on Capitol Hill force the District of Colum- 
bia cabdriver and his cab passenger to use the present inadequate, 
inequitable, and confused zone system of rigidly fixed boundary lines, 
then no real solution can ever be had for the local or interstate taxi 
rates. 
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As long as a few people on Capitol Hill force us to use a ridiculous 
zone system wherein a two-block trip must cost $1 or wherein a trip of 
approximately 8 miles must cost 75 cents or wherein a trip of approxi- 
mately 5 miles must cost 50 cents, and so forth, then no real solution 

can ever be had for the local or interstate taxi rates. 

As long as a few people on Capitol Hill pack the District PUC 
with political incompetence and allow them to use an incompetent staff 
to determine taxi zones, rates, and regulations, then no real solution 
can ever be had for the local or interstate taxi rates. 

As long as a few people on Capitol Hill force us to abide by the 
decisions of the so-called high priced experts of the PUC, w ho have 
done nothing to get rid of the present zone system now in use for over 
25 years, then no real solution can ever be had for the local or interstate 
taxi rates. 

We would like to comment at this time on the efforts of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Regional Conference’s efforts to set up a system 
of voluntary interstate taxi rates. This conference group was sup- 
posed to have had the advantage of the wise counseling of Ted Son- 
nenberg of the District of Columbia PUC; State Senator Edward S. 
Northrop of Montgomery County, Md.; Commissioner Robert E. 
McLaughlin of the District of Columbia; State Senator Charles R. 
Fenwick of Arlington County, Va.; State Representative Hon. Carl- 
ton R. Sickles of Prince Georges County, Md.; Mayor LeRoy 8S. 
Bendheim of Alexandria, Va., plus representative cab operators. 

At this point we want to clear up this group’s thinking on over- 
charging. There has never been such a thing as overcharging on 
the part of any District of Columbia cabdriver involved in interstate 
taxi trips. The District of Columbia cabdriver is within his legal 
rights to charge as he sees fit whenever a taxi trip originates in the 
District of Columbia and terminates in either Maryland or Virginia. 
Therefore, any amount he sees fit to charge is perfectly correct. and no 
one has the right or legal authority to classify it as overcharging or 
undercharging. 

So let us put an end to the nonsense of certain public officials going 
out of their way to deliberately create a make- aliove problem out of 
nothing. This attitude on the part of certain public officials has all the 

earmarks of trying to justify their argument that their supervision is 
needed when in reality it is not needed. These officials have taken a 
few complaints and have blown them up out of all proportion to 
reality. They have made a mountain out of a molehill. They say, “It 
is a mess that only they can clean up.” We say that the District of 
Columbia officials involved in this group must clean up the mess they 
have allowed to exist right in their own jurisdiction. We say let them 
come up with answers to the problems existing right in their own 

backyard before they go around shouting as to how bad things are in 
nearby Maryland and Virginia. 

The Cuarrman. I would hope, Mr. Schlaifer, that as you complete 
your statement you pinpoint it as to this mass transport: ition study 

rather than to what seems to me a bitter and unnecessary criticism of 
local public officials. I wish you would pinpoint it to the transporta- 
tion study. 

Mr. Scuuatrrer. I believe that will be the extent of my comments 1n 
the prepared statement. 
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I would like to have for the record three letters. ‘Two of them are 
i Support of our proposal. One is a letter to the Citizens Association 
in the hopes of gaining their support, and one is a comment in the May 
25, 1959, issue of Taxi Topix in which I submit taxi hearings twice 
yearly as a suggestion. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Schlaifer. 

Mr. Scutairer. Thank you very much for allowing me the time to 
be here. 

The CHarrman. That is all right. You are certainly entitled to be 
heard here just as anybody else. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


[From Taxi Topiz, May 29, 1959] 
CAB HEARINGS Twice YEARLY IS SUGGESTED 
(By Irving Schlaifer) 


If the Public Utilities Commission is to continue to exercise some measure of 
control over District taxicab operations, it should use fully the power it already 
has or take a “hands off” attitude. 

With the authority at hand, the PUC could, and should hold, formal hearings 
every 6 months, without cost to the taxicab industry; to reevaluate rates, zones, 
and regulations ; to keep abreast of changing conditions as they affect the drivers 
and fleet operators. 

Since the cab operation here is not a single-company operation but one of 
many companies, associations, and individual owners, who pay fixed fees for 
hacker’s ID ecards, PUC licenses, vehicle licenses * * * and pay substantial taxes 
on gasoline, etc., no charge should be made for semiyearly hearings. Such hear- 
ings would defeat blocks to progress in the taxicab industry. 

Let’s see how much money our industry pays into the District of Columbia 
coffers : 

Yearly 
12,000 hackers’ ID cards at $5__-__--------- 2s waded baie ae $60, 000 
8,000 PUC licenses at $25_....._..____ Bier ct ‘ eae 200, 000 
S,000 car licenses at $23_______- pcirtlntaicdie 2 2 siialalee a BAS eto 184, 000 
8,000 cabs using (approximately) 15 gallons gas daily D.C. tax at 6 
cents (Federal tax not included) _—___~~- 2 I 


RON ce eee ens apc iia aida ddan eae teenie 3, 152, 000 


That adds up to more than $3 million to the District of Columbia government 
from the taxicab industry. Should we also pay $750 for formal hearings? 

The practice of requiring signed petitions, as well as the money, forces the 
burden of proof to establish our needs upon a few individuals, yet any favorable 
results are passed on to thousands who contributed nothing. 

Semiannual hearings would provide opportunity for airing of grievances, as 
well as for the opportunity of presenting new ideas in keeping with the march 
of progress. 

The PUC should make a continuing study of District taxicab operations and 
be prepared to make instant decisions on appeals and questions presented. The 
PUC should also keep informed of taxi operations elsewhere, particularly in the 
Washington metro area. 


NOVEMBER 1959 NEWSLETTER IN RE Districr or CotumMBIA TAXICAB INDUSTRY 
(By Irving Schlaifer, chairman, Uniform Circular Zone System Committee) 


We trust that the enclosed items pertaining to our proposed uniform circular 
zone system will be of great interest to the members of your citizens’ association. 

The local newspapers are carrying the day-by-day accounts of D.C. Transit’s 
petition to the PUC to have its present 20-cent fare increased to 25 cents. You 
might ask, “Just what does all of this have to do with the District of Columbia 
taxicab industry?” 
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It has been our experience that the selfish-interest groups wanting taximeters 
remain dormant until events such as the one just mentioned occur. An event 
such as this gives them the opportunity of “talking up” the meter system cab. 
We can expect them to work hard to accomplish their selfishly motivated aims, 
and that every means at their disposal will be used to do away with the zone 
system cab. 

How can we combat the selfish-interest groups wanting meters? It can be 
best done by recognizing the need for replacing the present inequitable, inade- 
quate, and arbitrary zone system of rigidly fixed boundary lines now in use. 
Our proposed uniform circular zone system is the answer. It will modernize the 
zone system now in use. It is equitable, adequate, and easy to use. It is a sys- 
tem that is, in effect, a tailormade zone map for each passenger’s particular taxi 
requirements. It is a zone system in which the passenger can have a complete 
confidence. Using our suggested rates, 60 percent of the cab trips show no 
increase, 2 percent show a decrease, and 38 percent show an increase. Ninety 
percent of the group that will face an increase will pay but 5 cents to 25 cents 
more. It also means that the zone system can be extended into the nearby 
suburbs of Maryland and Virginia, and thereby bring about greatly reduced 
rates in those areas. 

We would appreciate your passing along this information to your association’s 
PUC committee. We would appreciate their bringing it up as new business, 
and that a resolution be presented for the membership’s approval, that calls for 
replacing the present arbitrary zone system of rigidly fixed boundary lines with 
the uniform circular zone system. It is necessary to have your support to assure 
the Congress and the PUC that the public is willing to accept our proposal. 
Two District of Columbia newspapers have already given editorial support to 
our proposal. 

We would appreciate the names of those serving on your PUC committee. We 
would appreciate being welcomed at your regular monthly meeting, so that we 
‘an demonstrate the advantages of the uniform circular zone system, and 
answer the questions that will come from your members. 

Your acknowledgment of this letter will be greatly appreciated. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN., November 5, 1959. 
SENATE DISTRICT COMMITTEE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: On a recent trip to Washington, D.C., I went as a delegate from 
Chattanooga to the annual meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 

On Wednesday, October 21, I took a taxi from the Statler to my daughter’s 
home in Lewisdale, a suburb of your city. As an engineer my interest was 
aroused by a plastic device carried by the cab driver, consisting of a series of 
concentric circles scribed on a plastic board. 

I found the driver to be a man of more than ordinary intelligence. He 
explained it was a plan called the uniform circular zone system, which he was 
endeavoring to have adopted in the District of Columbia. He explained the 
method to me which was easy to comprehend and is similar to parcel-post zoning, 
and the method employed by many utilities requiring a uniform zoning control. 

It would seem to me the adoption of such a system would solve many of the 
problems which I understand now confront you with the arbitrary zoning sys- 
tem now in use in Washington. 

The driver’s name is Irving Schlaifer. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry C. PEEPLES, 
Fellow, American Society of Civil Engineers; Member, National Society 
of Professional Engineers. 


Davis, WIcK, ROSENGARTEN Co., INC., 


Washington, D.C., October 27, 1959. 
HowuseE OF REPRESENTATIVES DIstTRICT COMMITTEE, 


Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN : Recently I had an opportunity to ride in the taxicab of Mr. Irv- 
ing Schlaifer and while riding in this taxicab, I notice that he is trying to 
promote a new system for determining taxi fares. It seems to me after studying 
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it that it is a most equitable arrangement and certainly is more fair to the pas- 
senger than a meter system or the present zone system. 

There is hardly a day that passes that I do not utilize the service of the taxi- 
eabs in the District of Columbia; consequently I am very interested in the mat- 
ter of the determination of the fares. If, as I have been led to believe, you are 
currently studying the matter of the determination of fares and which system 
would be the best, I should like to go on record with you that I think the uni- 
form circular zone system has great merit and is worthy of your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
By Epwin W. Davis, 
Vice President. 


(Mr. Schlaifer’s entire prepared statement is as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF IRVING SCHLAIFER, CHAIRMAN, UNIFORM CIRCULAR ZONE 
SYSTEM COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C., IN RE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TaxI- 
CAB INDUSTRY 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am a full-time cab owner- 
driver. My efforts in the taxicab industry have been and are still being made 
at my personal expense and sacrifice of time. 

In. May and June of 1958, your committee held hearings. I testified at that 
time and would like to have included in the permanent hearings additional facts 
which were not available at that time to be presented. These facts concern in- 
formation regarding our proposed uniform circular zone system, which would 
replace the inadequate, inequitable, and confused zone system of rigidly fixed 
boundary lines now in use. Two District of Columbia newspapers have given 
editorial support to our proposed plan. 

We feel that this committee, and all those that testify before it, are inter- 
ested in knowing more about our proposed solution for computing local and in- 
terstate taxi rate problems. We therefore request that the following be made 
a part of the permanent record of this hearing. 

1. Prepared statement before the Senate District of Columbia Appropriations 
Committee and prepared statement before the House District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations Committee given Wednesday, March 25, 1959. 

2. PUC memorandum opinion No. 2942/208, January 16, 1959. 

3. An attorney’s comment on the PUC opinion. 

4. Our comments on the PUC opinion. 

5. Our one-page picture chart of the present zone system of rigidly fixed 
boundary lines. 

6. Our comments and recommendations for the use of the uniform circular 
zone system. 

7. Our suggested rates for the uniform circular zone system. 

8. Our returnable, interest earning, cash deposit plan for self-limitation of the 
number of taxicabs to be licensed to operate in District of Columbia. 

9. Our statement entitled, “The Taxicab Meter, The Legal Right To Over- 
charge.” 

10. Prepared statement before the District of Columbia budget hearing, Tues- 
day, October 6, 1959. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that the taxi industry plays an important 
part in the field of public transportation. Therefore, any proposal that en- 
courages the use of this form of public transportation should be given every 
support. 

We, in the taxi industry, are just as interested in encouraging the private car 
owners to leave their cars parked and use public transportation. We constantly 
read that mass transportation is the job of streetcars, rapid rail, or buses. The 
9,000-some taxis in the District of Columbia handle tremendous numbers of 
passengers daily. These great numbers of taxis provide a passenger service that 
is impossible to accomplish with the other forms of public transportation men- 
tioned. 

Why these experts in mass transportation insist on ignoring the important 
part the taxi industry has in public transportation remains a mystery to us. 
These experts from other cities have failed to provide ways and means for more 
and better use of taxi service in their cities. There are two very important 
reasons why such cities are far behind the District of Columbia in providing good 
taxi service, and that is, they usually have meters, which are unpopular, and limit 
the number of their taxis. In the District of Columbia we do not limit the 
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number of taxis and do not use meters. Our flat-rate zone and group-riding 
system attracts even greater numbers of passengers. We say that these other 
cities should take a lesson from us and encourage greater use of taxis as an 
important form of public transportation. 

We must seriously consider all proposals that will encourage even greater 
use of taxicabs. We see no reason for taxicabs being limited to using a five- or 
seven-passenger Vehicle. The taxicab operator should be allowed to operate 
vehicles that can carry 9, 12, 15, or more passengers, if he feels that it can be 
done profitably. The only thing that limits the size of buses in use today is 
the size of the streets on which they must operate. 

The adoption of the proposed uniform circular zone system will encourage 
an even greater use of taxis. It is based on a well-established rate-computing 
method. It has been used for years to compute rates for parcel post, long-distance 
telephone calls, trucking and airline trips, and even with hourly pay scales for 
employees required to travel. The uniform circular zone system will make it 
possible to extend the flat-rate zone and group-riding system into nearby Mary- 
land and Virginia, and, encourage an even greater use of taxi service. 

The taxi meter is nothing more than a racket. Where it is used, it is extremely 
unpopular with the majority of passengers. We find that with a meter, identical 
trips do not always have identical rates. And that, since a meter computes time, 
as well as distance, detours, delays, intentional or nonintentional mistakes, 
works to the disadvantage of the passenger by making the trip cost more. And 
the more often the meter is used, the more it becomes inaccurate. 

It is therefore important to provide a method in which the cab passenger can 
have complete confidence. The flat-rate zone and group-riding system cab does 
just that. Indentical trips have identical rates. And the more often the zone 
cab is used, the greater its accuracy. The passenger is thereby protected against 
the many objectionable features of the taxi meter. 

A zone method of dividing the city and suburbs, in nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, into 1-mile units is needed and necessary. The uniform circular zone 
system does just that. It allows the passenger the right to ride 1 mile in any 
direction for a one-zone charge, 2 miles in any direction for a two-zone charge, 
3 miles in any direction for a three-zone charge, etc. 

All that is needed is a properly marked transparent plastic computer and a 
properly marked area map to compute rates. Since the plastic computer is a 
measuring device, it then becomes in effect a hand-operated taxi meter, but with 
all the advantages of the zone system cab and none of the disadvantages of the 
meter system cab. The simplicity of it will appeal to both the cab operators and 
cab passengers. It will make the present zone system of ridgidly fixed boundary 
lines obsolete, and will even go a long ways toward making the taxi meter 
obsolete. 

Those of us supporting the adoption of the uniform circular zone system as 
the official method of computing the fares for local and interstate cab trips con- 
sider it far superior to the present methods now in use, and that it would be 
adequate, equitable and easy to use. Wesee no reason to require the District of 
Columbia taxi industry to spend up to $3 or $4 million for the installation of 
meters, just to provide a way of computing the fares for local or interstate 
cab trips. We are not interested in helping the sale of meters, just so some 
people can make a tremendous profit. We consider it foolish to be required to 
purchase taxi meters costing up to $300 or $400 each, just to compute cab rates. 
We ask, “Does it make sense to have an expensive piece of machinery, just to 
have it tell you that a 5-mile trip is $2, when you can get the same answer with 
a plastic computer and an area map costing less than $17’ 

As long as a few people on Capitol Hill force the District of Columbia cab 
driver and his cab passenger to use the present inadequate, inequitable, and con- 
fused zone system of rigidly fixed boundary lines, than no real solution can ever 
be had for the local or interstate taxi rates. 

As long as a few people on Capitol Hill force us to use a ridiculous zone sys- 
tem, wherein a two-block trip must most $1, or wherein a trip of approximately 
8 miles must cost 75 cents, or wherein a trip of approximately 5 miles must cost 
50 cents, ete., than no real solution can ever be had for the local or interstate 
taxi rates. 

As long as a few people on Capitol Hill pack the District PUC with political 
incompetents and allow them to use an incompetent staff to determine taxi zones, 
rates, and regulations, than no real solution can ever be had for the local or 
interstate taxi rates. 
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As long as a few people on Capitol Hill force us to abide by the decisions of 
the so-called high-priced experts of the PUC, who have done nothing to get rid of 
the present zone system now in use for over 25 years, then no real solution can 
ever be had for the local or interstate taxi rates. 

This attitude on the part of the selfish few on Capitol Hill forces the PUC to 
regulate against the best interest of the public and the taxi industry. The PUC 
is not going to take the responsibility of making any changes that might incur 
the wrath of the selfish few on Capitol Hill. The PUC has turned down several 
attempts to break up the huge zone 1 with the wornout excuse of “no proof of 
need or necessity.” Any suggestion to make the huge zone 1 smaller finds the 
PUC hostile to it. Since the proposed uniform circular zone system would break 
up the huge zone 1, it is easy to see why the PUC turned it down. 

The PUC Commissioners, being political appointees, are apparently more con- 
cerned about serving their “masters” on Capitol Hill than in protecting the 
interest of the public they profess to serve. Capitol Hill has always been in the 
huge zone; therefore, the entire burden of change must have its blessing. We 
are asking that this committee take the matter in its own hands and legislate in 
favor of the uniform circular zone system. 

We would like to comment, at this time, on the efforts of the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference’s efforts to set up a system of voluntary inter- 
state taxi rates. This conference group was supposed to have had the advan- 
tage of the wise counseling of Ted Sonnenberg of the District of Columbia PUC; 
State Senator Edward S. Northrop of Montgomery County, Md.; Commissioner 
Robert E. McLaughlin of the District of Columbia; State Senator Charles R. 
Fenwick of Arlington County, Va.; State Representative Hon. Carlton R. Sickles 
of Prince Georges County, Md.; Mayor LeRoy S. Bendheim of Alexandria, Va., 
plus representative cab operators. 

In the early part of 1958, it began a series of open meetings. All of this was 
done on the exaggerated theory that overcharging was rampant and, therefore, 
some form of official control was needed. And, since no official authority ex- 
isted, it was thought that a voluntary one would do until an official authority was 
created. 

I attended their open meetings. Its first meeting was well attended. Each 
following meeting was attended by fewer and fewer people. It finally resulted 
in being a District of Columbia taxi problem. And why not? District of 
Columbia cabs constituted 90 percent of the metropolitan area’s some 10,500 
cabs. 

No attempt was ever made by this group to have the so-called complaints of 
overcharging documented. We were asked to take their word for it. We were 
asked to contribute our time and knowledge to help provide answers to prob- 
lems to which we were not allowed to know all the facts. 

At this point, we want to clear up this group’s thinking on overcharging. 
There has never been such a thing as overcharging on the part of any District 
of Columbia cabdriver involved in interstate taxi trips. The District of Co 
lumbia cabdriver is within his legal rights to charge as he sees fit, whether a 
taxi trip originates in the District of Columbia and terminates in either Mary- 
land or Virginia. Therefore, any amount he sees fit to charge is perfectly cor- 
rect and no one has the right or legal authority to classify it as overcharging or 
undereharging. 

So let’s put an end to the nonsense of certain public officials going out of 
their way to deliberately create a make-believe problem out of nothing. This 
attitude on the part of certain public officials has all the earmarks of trying 
to justify their argument that their supervision is needed, when in reality it 
is not needed. These officials have taken a few complaints and have blown 
them up out of all proportion to reality. They have made a mountain out of a 
molehill. They say, “That it is a mess that only they can clean up.” We say 
that the District of Columbia officials, involved in this group, must clean up 
the mess they have allowed to exist right in their own jurisdiction. We say, let 
them come up with answers to the problems existing right in their own back- 
yard, before they go around shouting as to how bad things are in nearby Mary- 
land and Virginia. 

Let us get back as to how the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference 
selected the rates to be used on a voluntary basis. As we already pointed out, 
fewer and fewer attended the open meetings it conducted. At its last open 
meeting, Mr. Davis, president of the Diamond Cab Co. in the District of 
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Columbia, declared that the out-of-town rates his company had used for years 
were well publicized, and therefore would be adequate. I opposed his sug- 
gested rates as being inadequate, inequitable, and confusing. But the officials 
of this group were under pressure to come up with something, so they accepted 
Mr. Davis’ suggestion lock, stock, and barrel. 

On September 1, 1958, it was announced that these rates for taxicabs crossing 
State lines in the Washington area would go into effect on a voluntary basis, 
The plane provided the following maximum rates, once a cabdriver leaves the 
city or county in which he is licensed to drive. 

(1) 40 cents per mile for one to four passengers going to the same 
destination. 

(2) 50 cents per mile for five passengers going to the same destination. 

(3) 30 cents per mile for each different destination, when two or more 
passengers with different destinations travel as a group in the same general 
direction. 

(4) A schedule of flat rates were set up for trips from Washington to 
16 key points, mostly governmental sites, in Arlington County, Va., which 
are as follows: 


1. Washington National Airport. 9. Navy Annex. 
2. MATS Terminal. 10. Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
3. Weather Bureau. 11. North Post, Fort Myer. 
4. All hangars. 12. Henderson Hall. 
. Gravelley Point. 13. South Post, Fort Myer. 
. Parking areas. 14. Arlington Cemetery. 
. Pentagon. 15. Quarters K. 
. Arlington Farms. 16. Iwo Jima Memorial. 


From District of Columbia taxi zone— 


| (4) 


| (1) | (2) | (3) 


1 passenger__.. - a $2. 00 $2. 20 $2. 40 
2 passengers or more --eac 5 1. 30 1. 40 1. 50 





The major part of the voluntary rates listed were to bring order to the hodge- 
podge of interstate fares. It did not attempt to provide any minimum rates and 
left this part of it up to the judgment of the individual cabdriver. Yet all of 
this was billed as bringing about uniform rates. We say that it has only brought 
about a uniform mess, a uniform distortion of rates, and left everyone uniformly 
confused. 

Cabdrivers who voluntarily use these rates were to place a 6- by 6-inch red, 
white, and blue insignia on the right front fender of their cabs, so that a pro- 
spective cab passenger could easily identify and use these cabs. It was to bea 
welcome symbol to guarantee that no passenger would be taken for a ride. The 
cabs having these insignias were being advertised as the ones that supposedly 
had uniform rates, and that supposedly did not overcharge. 

In the news item appearing in The Evening Star, Friday, December 12, 1958, 
page B-11, it stated that complaints decreased and that the committee said that 
more than 4,700 drivers licensed in the District have agreed to the plan. This 
meant that almost an equal number of District of Columbia cabs never agreed 
to use the voluntary rates. Now, that almost a year has passed since that news 
item appeared in the paper, how many of the 4,700 cabs still agree to the use of 
the voluntary rates. You need only to stand at any busy intersection and watch 
the cabs going by and you will see how big a flop the voluntary plan has become. 

Capitol Cab of the District of Columbia and Diamond Cab of the District of 
Columbia were the two largest fleets agreeing to the plan; together, their cabs 
numbered over 2,000. Today, a great number of their cabs no longer carry the 
insignias. On a still greater number of them, the insignias are in need of being 
replaced. As to the other cabs, supposedly agreeing to the voluntary rates, the 
same thing can be said of them. 

Yellow Cab of the District of Columbia, a fleet of nearly 1,000 cabs, never agreed 
with the voluntary rates, as was true of many smaller fleets of cabs, plus hun- 
dreds of independent owner-drivers. The only reason that 4,700 cabs went along, 
at the start, with the voluntary rates was because of the many official names 
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connected with it. They seemed to think that it was best to “agree” with it 
because it might possibly put them in “bad” with the authority to be, if they 
didn’t go along with it from the very beginning. 

A great number of these drivers of such eabs finally realized they had been 
misled and just dropped out of the voluntary plan. They finally realized that 
their companies were without any legal right to force them to use it, and that any 
threats that might be made to them by the Washington Metropolitan Regional 
Conference officials would be useless, and at best only a bluff on their part. We 
are quite sure that if all of the original 4,700 drivers supporting the voluntary 
plan were asked to give its rates today, the majorty of them wouldn’t know what 
the correct answers would be, and that they would be guessing at best. 

If, as things stand now, that is, the overwhelming majority of District of 
Columbia cabs do as they always have done about interstate rates, then where 
are all the complaints? We haven’t heard a “peep” out of the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference in almost a year, and they were so anxious 
to make a good showing with their “uniform rates.” We wonder how much 
longer it will take to convince them that they haven’t made a single improvement. 
We suppose that they will eventually get around to admitting this. But, we 
are equally interested in what they have to say at this time. We say, “We have 
always had the answer, and that is, the uniform circular zone system, but only 
Congress can authorize it.” 

We see here an attempt to go as far as possible into the direction of eventual 
adoption of the taxi meter. This becomes apparent, because most of it is 
based on a mileage rate schedule. It seems to have been done in order to have 
it favorably received by the Maryland and Virginia meter cab and mileage cab 
operators. 

We feel that the wishes of Congress, the great majority of cabdrivers and cab 
passengers are being ignored, since they prefer the flat-rate zone system cab. 
What we want to know is, ‘“‘Why must the overwhelming majority be forced into 
a situation, such as this, wherein they must agree with the minority?” We say 
that the District of Columbia must think of itself first, since it has more cabs and 
more cab users. We say that this is primarily a District of Columbia problem 
and until the District of Columbia adopts a satisfactory method of computing taxi 
fares, it had best keep out of any interstate setup. 

Let us go a little further into the way the voluntary rate structure was set up. 
In order to simplify the rates the Maryland and Virginia cabs could charge coming 
into the District of Columbia, it allows all interstate cab trips to charge up to 
so much per mile, that is 30 cents, 40 cents, or 50 cents per mile, and it also 
allows the District of Columbia cabs going into Virginia the right to charge an 
exorbitant flat rate to 16 key governmental sites -. Arlington County. By 
allowing a flexible choice of mileage rates to be used, the Maryland or Virginia 
cab did not have to worry about changing rates on their interstate trips. 

Montgomery County, Md., meter rates are set at 50 cents for the first mile and 
a half, and 5 cents for each additional fifth of a mile. Prince Georges County, 
Md., mileage rates are set at 40 cents for the first mile, and 10 cents for each 
additional third of a mile. Arlington County, Va., meter rates are set at 35 
cents for the first half of a mile, and 10 cents for each additional third of a mile. 
Alexandria, Va., meter rates are set at 40 cents for the first mile, and 10 cents 
for each additional third of a mile. These cab rates show that after its initial 
starting rate, none of them go over the 30-cents-a-mile rate. The Maryland and 
Virginia cabs also charge on the basis of each fraction of a mile traveled, whereas 
under the voluntary interstate rates, the District of Columbia cab is allowed to 
charge for the full mile, even though a fraction of a mile may be involved. 

Under the voluntary system, the District of Columbia cab must use quite a 
combination of rates to compute its interstate trips. First, it must use District 
of Columbia zone charges, combined with mileage rates that can be either 30 
cents, 40 cents, or 50 cents per mile. And it can ignore District of Columbia zone 
rates and interstate mileage rates and just use an agreed-upon flat-rate charge 
to 16 key governmental locations in Arlington County, Va. And on top of all 
of this, no minimum rate is placed on interstate trips, only an agreed maximum 
rate. 

Let us examine closely what can happen when the voluntary interstate is used 
by the District of Columbia cab. We will use the maximum number of passengers 
legally allowed, which is seven. For example, a seven-passenger trip originating 
in zone 1 at the Willard Hotel, 14th and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., in the District 
of Columbia and terminating at the Washington National Airport, can have a 
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minimum rate of $2, or a maximum rate of $7. Here we have a perfectly per- 
missible, but a ridiculous price spread of $5. Another example would be a seven- 
passenger trip originating at the Willard Hotel, but terminating at King Street 
and Washington Street in Alexandria, Va. It could have a minimum rate of $2 
or the maximum combination zone and mileage rate of $4.50, making a price 
spread of $2.50. 

Let us compare the two trips having the same originating point, being the 
Willard Hotel. Its distance to the airport is approximately 4 miles, and its 
distance to Alexandria, Va., is approximately 7 miles. Using the minimum rate, 
both trips must be the same price of $2, and yet Alexandria, Va., is 3 miles farther 
away. Using the maximum rate, we then have a $7 charge to the airport, and 
must make a $4.50 charge to Alexandria, Va. As shown in both examples, does 
it make sense that the passengers traveling the shortest distance must pay 
more money for their trip than the passengers traveling the farthest distance? 
Does it make sense to use a system that makes an even greater hodgepodge of 
rates? Isn’t it easy to understand why more and more cabdrivers that agreed 
to the voluntary interstate rates at first want no part of it now? If we can’t 
make much sense out of it, can you? Then, if you can’t make much sense out of 
it, what’s the use of keeping it? We say that the voluntary interstate taxi rates, 
as they are now used, are of no value, and should be replaced by the proposed 
uniform circular zone system. 

We want to thank you very much for giving us the opportunity of stating our 
views. We trust that they will be useful to you. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1959. 
Re District of Columbia taxicab industry. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
Room 130-B, Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. Frederick Gutheim, staff director). 

DeaR SENATOR BIBLE: On Saturday, November 14, 1959, I testified before your 
committee regarding area transportation problems. I wish to add the following 
to the testimony I gave that day. 

The constant reference to rapid rail, streetcars, and buses as mass transporta- 
tion needs a second look. Its feature attraction is price with a great deal of 
inconvenience. These inconveniences are the necessity of walking or driving 
to the nearest boarding point, loss of time to make connections and additional 
loss of time to reach final destination. Since time is money, passengers are very 
selective as to which form of public transportation benefits them the most. 
Because of this, taxicabs are in great demand. 

We have seen passengers turn to purchasing and using their own cars, mainly 
for transportation purposes to and from work. They justified this action be- 
cause it either saved time, or the convenience of owning their own car for this 
purpose was well worth it. All forms of public transportation have seen a 
return of many of its former riders because these former riders are faced with 
the problem of economizing wherever possible. Improved service in all forms of 
public transportation will attract even greater numbers of former riders. 

We in the taxicab industry do not appreciate being overlooked as to the part 
we play in mass transportation. Our 9,000-some cabs contribute a tremendous 
service in public transportation. During the morning or evening rush hours 
every form of public transportation is needed. During the slack days hours or 
slack night hours, taxicabs become in reality, almost the only form of reliable 
public transportation available. 

It would be financial suicide for the railroad, streetcar, or bus operators to 
continue around-the-clock service with all of its equipment in use. Many users of 
public transportation combine a taxi trip with a train trip, a taxi trip with a 
streetear trip, a taxi trip with a bus trip, a taxi trip with a private car trip, or, 
the reverse procedure is used. Many use taxi trips exclusively. One needs 
only to observe how passengers enter or leave terminals, such as, bus, railroad, 
or airport. The overwhelming majority use taxis. 

During the off hours, when streetcar and bus service is reduced, taxis are the 
passengers preference. Because many streets became unsafe at night, cabs 
are in demand. Passengers usually fear waiting alone at some desolate corner 
for a streetcar or bus, or, having to walk to and from such stops, therefore the 
sight of a taxicab is warmly welcomed and it is eagerly used. Adverse weather 
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conditions bring about greater use of taxis. There are many, many other 
reasons, as well, that could be brought out for the desire to use taxis. It is 
easy to realize that when these many facts are considered, taxicabs are in 
reality mass transportation. 

What we are trying to bring out in our testimony on Saturday, November 14, 
1959, and in this letter, is that, since we are all trying to encourage a greater 
use of public transportation, taxi service must likewise study ways and means 
to carry greater numbers of passengers. If, for example, the 9,000 some taxi- 
cabs carry 500,000 passengers per 24-hour day, we should seriously consider every 







































, recommendation that will make it possible to carry 1, 1% or 2 million passengers 
| in the same given amount of time. At the present time very few cabs operate 
; at peak efficiency, therefore, through thorough studies and public education 
y better use of cabs will result. The recommendations that we have made in our 
? testimony is intended for that purpose and we trust that they will be seriously 
f considered. 
i Sincerely yours, 
t IrnvING SCHLAIFER, 
f Chairman, Uniform Circular Zone System Committee. 
, 
dl 
. COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE USE OF THE UNIFORM CIRCULAR 
ZONE SYSTEM 
(By Irving Schlaifer, chairman, Uniform Circular Zone System Committee) 
Our present system of rigidly fixed zone boundary lines is a system of no uni- 
formity, ‘whereas, the uniform circular zone system is a system of uniformity. 
The uniform circular zone system is used to compute rates for parcel post, long 
distance telephone calls, trucking, airline trips, and even with hourly rate scales 
for employees required to travel, therefore, its use for computing taxicab rates 
is practical. The lack of a suitable solution has been the reason for the taxicab 
ir industry’s stumbling along with the present zone system for over 25 years. The 
ig overwhelming majority of cabdrivers have complained for far too many years, 
that long trips cost tuo little and short trips too much under our present system. 
a- It is because of this, that we have joined together to make the present system 
of | obsolete, and in its place have the uniform circular zone system adopted. 
ng The question most often asked about the uniform circular zone system is, 
al “Won’t the cabdriver find it awkward to use a transparent plastic circular zone 
ry computer and street map to determine zones and rates, when he has all he can 
st. | do to just drive?’ The answer is a definite “No.” Every cabdriver must now 
carry an authorized zone map by which he determines zones and rates to be 
ly charged for each trip. The inexperienced driver will naturally refer to the 
ye. | Zone map frequently until he becomes more experienced. The experienced driver 
ris seldom uses this map because he relies on his ability to remember often repeated 
a trips, and secondly, relies on the ability of many of his passengers to correctly 
ith | State the cost of their particular trip. The few times in which the driver or 
of | Passenger does not know the cost of a trip, the zone map is then put to use. 
These two very important principles in the use of our present zone system, that 
art is, the driver’s ability and the passenger’s ability to remember the correct zones 
us and rates for often repeated trips, lends itself to be the most important features 
urs | for the successful application of the new uniform circular zone system. 
or The present zone map shows but a few streets, making it of very little value 
ble | locate specific streets or determine the shortest route. Therefore, this becomes 
another important factor in favor of the overall value in considering the adop- 
to tion of the uniform circular zone system, since it calls for a map showing the 
-of | Main streets and thoroughfares on one side, and on the reverse, another map 
ne showing each and every street, and, that it need not be much larger than the 
or, | “ne map now in use. Since every driver must have such additional maps to do 
ofa his job efficiently, doesn't it make sense to incorporate such maps and with them 
ad} Use a transparent plastic circular zone computer marked off in 1 mile units, so 
that the cabdriver or passenger need only place the computer’s center on the 
the Starting point of a cab trip and it will automatically show the number of zones 
abe wenger to the destination and thereby eliminate the present incomplete zone 
nap? 
the Once the uniform circular zone system is adopted by the PUC the driver and 


passenger will adjust to it quickly and easily. The driver who now feels that he 
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will tie up traffic or lose valuable time in order to determine zones and rates 
under the new system is being unduly alarmed. At the start, they will find them- 
selves using the transparent plastic circular zone computer and street map quite 
frequently, but, in a short while their ability to remember zones and rates for 
often repeated trips will lessen their need to compute each and every trip. 

Even more important, their passengers will learn the zones and rates for their 
particular trips, and in time, most of the passengers will just say, “Driver, I am 
going on a seven-zone trip to such and such address.” The driver will find him- 
self practicing its use while parked at cabstands, and even while cruising, he 
ean practice its use when waiting for a traffic light to change or when tempor- 
arily stopped because of other traffic reasons. Drivers will also compare notes 
with each other in its use. He will soon learn to make a mental picture of the 
city streets in his mind and will also find that he can accurately calculate dis- 
tances by known facts. He will soon learn that since the new system is based 
on airline miles, it becomes closely related to actual mileage traveled. Once he 
gets in the habit of keeping a mileage record for each trip, he will find that this 
combined with his knowledge of the city, that he will need not have to use the 
plastic computer or street map on more than half of his trips. The more often 
the cab passenger and the cabdriver experience the use of the uniform circular 
zone system the greater its accuracy becomes. 

Let us look into another very important fact in making the adjustment to the 
uniform circular zone system successful. The passengers now in the habit of 
ealling for cab service, will be informed by their cab dispatcher, to tell their 
driver how many zones their trip calls for under the new system, so as to do 
away with unnecessary traffic delays on the part of their driver. Other pas- 
sengers that normally flag down a cab, can likewise call their favorite cab com- 
pany and learn the number of zones their trip requires and provide their driver 
with this information. It will become very popular to have street maps and 
computers in homes, apartments, stores, offices, hotels, telephone books, etc., and 
passengers can compute for themselves the cost of any given trip. In each case, 
the driver can easily verify their passengers’ statements, by one, checking the 
actual mileage traveled, and two, by using the computer and street map. The 
simplicity of this plan will give the cabdriver and cab passenger confidence in it. 

The question of a zone line crossing at the destination of a passenger’s ad- 
dress should not cause any disputes, for the passenger can very quickly learn 
to do as they now do, that is, give their address to be within the lower zone cost. 
We now have example after example of trips that end just short of crossing the 
street where it becomes the next higher zone charge. On many trips certain 
buildings are in two zones. The passenger will just go into the building where 
the lower zone charge is made and walk to the far side of it, rather than pay an 
extra zone charge by having their driver do it for them. In many cases these 
decisions on the part of the passengers means that they willingly walk one 
fourth, one-half blocks, and even, one, two, three, or four blocks, just to save the 
eost of an additinal zone charge. The adoption of the new zone system, merely 
means that these passengers likely to be affected by a zone line crossing their 
destination, can decide for themselves what to do, since they will have the oppor- 
tunity to “see’’ for themselves what their rate will be on any given trip. This 
particular problem will come up on only 2 percent of all cab trips and can be 
virtually eliminated by the action of the passenger. 

Will we lose a lot of passengers? Definitely no. The taxi industry has 
everything to gain by “selling” the advantages of the uniform circular zone 
system to its passengers. One of the most important features for selling this 
plan, is that 60 percent of our passengers will pay no more than the present cost. 
This 60 percent group will be a valuable asset in helping us to sell the 38 per- 
cent group whose rates will definitely go up. We will also have a 2 percent 
group whose rates will go down, and they too, will help us to sell this 38 per- 
cent group. And, let us not forget the thousands of passengers we have lost 
permanently under our present inadequate and inequitable zone system, that 
will come back as users of cabs when they learn that the new system will be in 
their favor. This will more than offset any loss that might occur in the 38 
percent group. By extending the uniform circular zone system into nearby 
Maryland and Virginia, another very important source of new business will be 
recaptured, that will help to offset any loss in this 38 percent group. Bear in 
mind that many of these “lost”? passengers once lived in the District of Columbia 
but now live in nearby Maryland and Virginia. These “lost” cab passengers 
have always liked the zone system cab and will show their approval of the new 
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system by using District of Columbia cabs. It also means that the rates for the 
Maryland and Virginia passengers will be decreased. With these changes, the 
average driver’s income would be approximately 15 percent more. 

What we want is a zone system that is fair to one and all. Let us modernize 
our present zone system by adopting the uniform circular zone system. 


PREPARED STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE BY IRVING SCHLAIFER, CHAIRMAN, UNIFORM CIRCULAR 
ZONE SYSTEM COMMITTEE, ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am a full-time cabdriver. My 
efforts in the taxicab industry have been and are still being made at my personal 
expense and sacrifice of time. 

Our problem involves the intent of Congress when it wrote the following act: 


EXCERPT FROM APPROPRIATION ACT OF 1934 AND SUBSEQUENT APPROPRIATION ACTS 


“No part of the appropriations contained in this act shall be used for or in con- 
nection with the preparation, issuance, publication, or enforcement of any regu- 
lation or order of the Public Utilities Commission requiring the installation of 
meters in taxicabs, or for or in connection with the licensing of any vehicle to be 
operated as a taxicab except for operation in accordance with such system of uni- 
form zones and rates and regulations applicable thereto as shall have been pre- 
scribed by the Public Utilities Commission.” 

We agree with the intent of this act that prohibits the use of meters in taxi- 
cabs. We have always known the zone system, in use today, as a system of no 
uniformity. We had to accept it because no suitable solution was ever offered 
to replace it; however, a suitable solution was offered, and is referred to as the 
uniform circular zone system. It was proposed to the PUC, but they turned it 
down January 16, 1959, in memorandum opinion No. 2942/208. Much of their 
opinion was based on the intent of the above quoted Appropriation Act of 1934. 

It is our feeling that if a thorough search was made of the Congressional Rec- 
ord of both the House and Senate, for the years of 1932, 1933, 1934, and 1935, 
and of testimony given at hearings on this problem, plus any correspondence, re- 
lating to the creation of this act, much could be cleared up as to the real intent 
of this act affecting approximately 12,000 licensed cabdrivers of the District of 
Columbia. 

We wish to have included as a part of this hearing, the PUC memorandum 
opinion No. 2942/208, an attorney’s comment on it, and our comments on it. In 
order that this committee can have a better idea of how the uniform circular 
zone system is used, we are including a folder containing a map of the District of 
Columbia area, where the cabdriver does 98 percent of his business. This folder 
has the instruction sheet and plastic computers that go with it. In addition you 
will find the November 14, 1958, issue of ‘“Taxi Topix,” a trade paper for the local 
cab industry, containing a thorough explanation of the uniform circular zone 
system, plus a page devoted to showing how unfair our present zone map is laid 
out. 

Our present zone system is inadequate and inequitable. It has forced many 
undesirable conditions upon our cabdrivers. It permits the cabdriver to make an 
excessive profit on one trip, only to have it wiped out on the next. This situation 
leaves the driver poorly compensated for his day’s work. He usually nets only $1 
per hour and must work 80 hours a week to earn $80, many work even longer 
hours to earn but little more. On top of all this, the driver gets no paid vacation, 
no sick leave, and no fringe benefits. 

The PUC claims that its hands are tied and can do very little to be of help in 
solving the cabdrivers’ problems, because of what they interpret as the intent of 
the above act. They know that the present zone system needs to be modernized, 
and yet, when the solution is offered to them in the form of the uniform circular 
zone system, they are afraid to use it. Apparently, they want Congress to tell 
them what they must do. 

It was our feeling that the act was clear in its language, but now we find that 
it is necessary for this committee to insert the word “circular” in this act where 
it states “system of uniform zones,” so that it will read, “system of uniform cir- 
cular zones.” We feel that the insertion of this single word will permit the mod- 
ernizing of our present zone system. It will automatically solve the problem of 
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how to determine rates for trips into nearby Maryland and Virginia. It will au- 
tomatically bring about better passenger service. It will be readily accepted by 
everyone concerned, as a tremendous improvement over the present system. 

We realize of course, that this committee wonders just who else besides cab- 
drivers, approve of the uniform circular zone system. In a letter addressed to me 
March 26, 1958, Mr. Kenneth M. Hoover, Project Director, Mass Transportation 
Survey, National Capital Planning Commission, Washington, D.C., had this 
to say about the uniform circular zone system, “This is a unique idea and I have 
no doubt could be employed for the purpose intended.” On August 30, 1958, the 
Washington Afro-American gave it editorial support and on January 9, 1959, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald gave it editorial support. 

We would like to bring out this important fact in support of the uniform 
circular zone system, and that is, that it is a well established rate computing 
method. It has been used for years to compute rates for parcel post, long dis- 
tance telephone calls, trucking, airline trips, and even with hourly rate scales for 
employees required to travel. 

We trust that the testimony and material given here today will bring about a 
much needed solution for the local taxicab industry. We want to thank you for 
the opportunity you have given us to bring this problem to your attention. 

We would like to add to this statement at this time. 

The following PUC regulaion, is but another example of how the taxicab indus- 
try cannot help but wonder whois right. It states as follows: 

“That every public utility doing business within the District of Columbia is 
required to furnish service and facilities reasonably safe and adequate and in all 
respects just and reasonable. The charge made by any such public utility for any 
facility or services furnished, or rendered, or to be furnished or rendered, shall be 
reasonable, just, and nondiscriminatory. Every unjust or unreasonable or dis- 
criminatory charge for such facilitiy or service is prohibited and is hereby de- 
elared unlawful. Every public utility is hereby required to obey the lawful orders 
of the Commission created by this section’ (Service 43-301, 1940 Code). 

The present zone map based on a system of ridgidly fixed zone boundary lines 
makes it impossible for the taxicab industry to be just, reasonable, and non- 
discriminatory. This is but another example of how the PUC has refused to 
carry out the meaning of the law. 

An examination of the authorized zone maps since 1934 reveals that we have 
always used, in a sense, a circular zone system. Zone areas “2” have always 
circled the center zone area “1.” Zone areas “3” have always circled zone areas 
“29” Zone areas “4” have always circled zone areas “3.”’ It was even suggested 
that more zone areas “5” be made to circle zone areas “4.” It reveals that we 
started off in the right direction, but, always seemed to end up with a thoroughly 
distorted circular zone system. Our suggestion for a uniform circular zone 
system is but another step in the right direction. It is the correcting step in 
the evolution of our present zone system. 

In order that this committee have a better idea of the disadvantages of the 
taximeter, we would like to make a part of the record a statement prepared 
January 16, 1957, entitled “The Taxicab Meter, the Legal Right to Overcharge,” 
Cab rates like airline rates or railway rates or bus rates, should be based on a 
contract price, that is, for a certain price you can travel a certain distance and 
not have to pay for detours or delays. The zone system cab does just that and 
the meter taxicab does not, it is a little wonder that passenger prefer the zone 
eab to the meter cab. It would also be a good idea to bear in mind that meters 
do nothing whatsoever to improve service, that meters do nothing whatsoever to 
improve the mechanical performance of the cab, that meters do nothing what- 
ever to create safer driving, that meters do nothing whatsoever to make the 
driver courteous and that meters do nothing whatsoever to make the driver 
honest. The real purpose of the meter is to make carelessness profitable, whether 
it be intentional or nonintentional. Carelessness on the part of the driver or 
on the part of the passenger in giving directions, increases the “take” of the cab 
operator and anything that increases the “take” of the cab operator will be 
just what he wants. We cannot urge you strong enough or warn you long 
enough, “Do not let the smooth sales talk of the meter advocates fool you into 
doing away with the zone system cab.” We have a system that the majority 
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of cabdrivers and the majority of cab passengers are satisfied with, let’s keep 
it that way. 

One comment made by a staff member of the PUC was that the uniform circular 
zone system had one serious drawback and that was, it had never been used 
before for determining taxi rates. It seems to us that such a statement as that 
is unwarranted and unjust. Just because something had never been thought of 
before or used before, doesn’t make it worthless or without any value. Someone 
has to pioneer a new idea or trailblaze the way. It is quite obvious that the PUC 
is afraid of anything new. We feel sure that Congress is not. 

We trust that this committee follow our suggestion and add the one word to 
the Appropriation Act of 1984 and insert the word “circular” where it reads 
“system of uniform zones” so that it reads “system of uniform circular zones” and 
that it be put into force within 6 months of being signed into law. 

We want to thank you very much for giving us the opportunity of presenting 
our problems and suggested solutions for them. We trust that this will be one 


of the many ways to solve the problems faced by the taxicab industry in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF IRVING SCHLAIFER, AT THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUDGET 
HEARING, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, we are quite interested in the Public Utilities Commission’s 
request for additional funds, with which to set up a motor carrier’s unit, that 
would make studies of taxi, limousine operations, etc. 

For 25 years the PUC’s record, regarding the taxi industry, has been one that 
needed many improvements. We have waited a long time for the PUC to state 
that the taxi industry rules and regulations were in need of being brought up 
to date. And, now, the PUC states it needs a motor carriers’ unit to do the job. 
We say let the PUC achieve this goal without additional funds. We know very 
little of what the motor carrier’s unit is supposed to accomplish. Apparently the 
PUC wants the taxi industry and public to accept it without question. We feel 
that the PUC should let the industry and public know just exactly what the 
motor carriers’ unit will attempt to accomplish before we are asked to support 
it sight unseen. 

It would be a good idea to relieve the PUC of the taxi industry workload and 
thereby reduce its annual budget requirements. The PUC should be taken out 
of the taxi business and the taxi industry licensing, etc., should be taken over 
by the Department of Licenses. 

A research report prepared by the transportation center at Northwestern 
University, March 27, 1958, regarding “The Operation and Regulation of Taxi- 
cabs in the City of Chicago,” brought out four important statements. They are 
as follows: 

(1) Taxicabs should not be classified as a utility. 

(2) Taxicab operators should set their own rates. 

(3) Taxicab licensing should be handled by the city licensing department 
and not by a Public Utilities Commission. 

(4) Taxicabs should not be limited. 

Even though this study was made for the city of Chicago, the recommendations 
lend themselves adequately for the problems of the District of Columbia taxi 
industry. We ask that you adopt it in full. We sincerely feel that the taxi 
industry problems can be handled with far less expense and greater overall good 
if it is taken out of the PUC and put in the hands of the Department of Licenses. 

We do not know for who’s convenience the taxi industry was put into the 
classification of being a utility. Our idea of a utility is “That type of operation 
which by its very nature restricts competition and is therefore in need of 
Government control and regulation.” The District of Columbia taxi industry, 
composed of over 50 companies and associations, and hundreds of independent 
owner-drivers, makes it a highly competitive industry, and therefore, ought 
not be classified as a utility. 

We want to thank you very much for giving us the opportunity to state our 
views. We trust that they will be useful to you. 

48375—60——_64 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
January 16, 1959. 


IN THE MATTER OF PROPOSAL OF IRVING SCHLAIFER AND E. ERWIN DOLLAR To 
REPLACE PRESENT TaxicaB ZONE SYSTEM WITH A UNIFORM CIRCULAR ZONE 
SyYsTeM 


(PUC No. 2942/208) 
MEMORANDUM OPINION 


On October 1, 1958, the Public Utilities Commission heard an informal pro- 
posal by Irving Schlaifer and E. Erwin Dollar to replace the taxicab zone sys- 
tem presently in effect with a plan for concentric circular zones. A further 
informal hearing on the proposed plan was held on December 8, 1958. This 
plan, known as the Uniform Circular Zone System, has been under careful study 
by the Commission since October 1, 1958. 

The proposed plan would substitute a mileage rate, as measured in a straight 
line on a map of the District of Columbia, for the present fixed-boundary zone 
system. Beginning with the Appropriation Act of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year 1934 to the present time, Congress has prohibited appropriations 
from being “used for or in connection with” action requiring the installation of 
meters in taxicabs, or for the licensing of taxicabs “except for operation in 
accordance with such system of uniform zones and rates and regulations appli- 
cable thereto as shall have been prescribed by the Public Utilities Commission.” 
In lieu of the zone boundary map now authorized, the proposed system would 
require one, and probably two, highly detailed scale maps of the District and a 
transparent plastic measuring device. The plastic measuring device would be 
marked off in concentric circles, the distance between each circle being the 
equivalent of 1 mile on the maps. 

The correct fare to be charged for each trip under the uniform circular zone 
system would have to be determined by locating on the map the points where 
the trip began and ended. The fare would be computed by measuring with the 
transparent plastic measuring device the straight-line distance between the two 
points. A basic rate would be charged for the first mile and some lesser charge 
would be made for each additional mile, or fraction thereof, between the two 
points. 

In the opinion of the Commission, the proposed plan would be too complex 
and too cumbersome in operation to serve as a satisfactory replacement for the 
present system of uniform zones. Since the zone boundaries under the proposed 
plan would shift with each separate taxicab trip, and would be at best mere 
approximations incapable of precise determination, the Commission believes that 
the adoption of the proposed plan could and would lead to innumerable rate 
disputes between driver and passenger, a situation to be avoided if at all pos- 
sible. Moreover, the determination and explanation of rates for each individual 
passenger and the resolution of potential disputes between taxicab passengers 
and driver might seriously impede the flow of traffic during rush hours. 

Although no definite rate schedule was submitted as a part of the proposal, 
the Commisison is of the opinion that the adoption of the proposed plan would 
actually result in taxicab rate increases in the District of Columbia. The 
heaviest burden of such rate increase would be borne by long distance cab 
riders. Passenger resistance to increases in the rates for longer taxicab trips 
could bring about an even greater concentration of taxicabs in the downtown 
area than at present. 

Although its decision is predicated on many factors, the Commission is mind- 
ful of the repeatedly expressed congressional prohibition against taxicab meters. 
It appears to the Commission that any mileage rate, such as that contained in 
the proposal, would violate the intent and spirit of the statute, if not its exact 
language. The Commission also believes that the present zone system is gen- 
erally popular with District taxicab riders and satisfactory to the majority of 
eab operators. It is relatively easy to administer and to understand. It has not 
been shown to the satisfaction of the Commission that the drastic changes con- 
tained in the proposed plan are either needed or practical. In the opinion of 
the Commission, such changes would not only result in confusion and misunder- 
standing, but would be impracticable to administer and to regulate. 

For the reasons set forth above the proposal to replace the present taxicab 
zone system with a uniform circular zone system in the form submitted is 
denied. 

By the Commission: NoRMAN B. Bett, 

Executive Secretary. 
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ATTORNEY DISssENTS From PUC OPINION 


(The following article was prepared for Taxi Topix, voluntarily by an 
attorney-engineer, who prefers that his name be withheld. He disagrees vigor- 
ously with the opinion of the District Public Utilities Commission denying the 
application for establishment of a circular zone system for computing taxicab 
fares. i 

The 1988 Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives attached 
a rider to that year’s appropriation bill for the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia, expressly providing that no money should be used 
in connection with the installation, operation, or control of taxi meters. 

As a result of this ban on taxi meters, which has been attached to all 
subsequent appropriation bills, it was necessary for the PUC to establish a zone 
rate tariff system for operation of taxicabs on a uniform basis, as designated 
by Congress. 

The system devised by the PUC was not then, and is not now, after a number 
of alterations, a uniform system of zones. 

It is not based on any uniform formula, but is simply a hodgepodge of zones, 
assembled in shotgun fashion. In laying out a “uniform” system of zones, there 
is only one basic principle recognized in legal and industrial circles as being 
of mathematical and logical uniformity. That is a circular zone system which 
the PUC saw fit to deny. 

It is all too apparent that the House committee, in drafting the language of the 
legislative rider, had nothing else in mind when it used the word “uniform.” 
Insertion of the word “circular” was not deemed necessary. 

The PUC, apparently unfamiliar with such terms, as used in the engineering 
field and by public utilities, passed over the vital meaning of the legislation and 
completely ignored the word “uniform.” 

The map of the District of Columbia was chopped up into all sorts of 
irregular chunks, none of which had any relation to another under any possible 
theory of uniformity. 

It makes neither rhyme, reason, or commonsense for the present PUC to 
insist that the present taxicab zone system represents any degree of uniformity. 

On the contrary, it is inadequate, inequitable, and ill advised. Its gross 
injustice, both to cab passengers and cabdrivers, will continue to lead to con- 
fusion unless rectified. 

If this gross misbehavior on the part of the PUC is to continue indefinitely, 
as indicated by its recent opinion sustaining the unlawful acts of its predecessors, 
in palpable violation of the directive of Congress, it behooves the latter body 
to adopt kindergarten methods of dotting each i and crossing each t in future 
legislation. 

Summed up, the recent written opinion is an asinine exposé, in a weak 
defense of a despicable attitude on the part of the PUC. 











































































































PREPARED STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 





(By Irving Schlaifer, chairman, Uniform Circular Zone System Committee, 
February 24, 1959) 


On January 16, 1959, PUC No. 2942/208 memorandum opinion was released 
concerning the proposal of Irving Schlaifer and E. Erwin Dollar to replace the 
present taxicab zone system with a uniform circular zone system. The uniform 
circular zone system, in the form submitted, was denied. (Uniform circular 
zone system to be abbreviated UCZS.) We worked diligently over a long period 
of time to prepare the needed information to prove UCZS superior to the 
present zone system and are convinced more than ever that we are right. We 
feel that the PUC memorandum opinion on the UCZS was calculated to deceive. 
We feel that this was a politician’s opinion and not one based on utility law. We 
will take each important statement in this opinion and comment upon it. 

Statement.—Beginning with the Appropriation Act of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year 1934 to the present time, Congress has prohibited appropriations 
from being “used for or in connection with” actions requiring the installation 
of meters in taxicabs, or for the licensing of taxicabs “except for operation in 
accordance with such system of uniform zones and rates and regulation appli- 
cable thereto as shall have been prescribed by the PUC.” 
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Comment.—Our present zones system is a system of no uniformity, whereas 
the UCZS is a system of uniformity. It allows a passenger a right to travel 1 
mile in any direction for a one-zone charge, 2 miles in any direction for a two- 
zone charge, etc. Our present zone system ignores the question of uniform 
distances in laying out zone areas. This creates two undesirable extremes. One, 
wherein a one-block ride can be a two zone charge costing 70 cents, and, two, 
wherein a nearly 4-mile ride can be a one-zone charge costing 50 cents. This 
means that the one-block ride costs 35 cents more than the nearly 4-mile ride. 
Uniformity must be used in the consideration of all phases of the taxi zones, 
rates, and regulation. Webster’s Universal Dictionary definition of the word 
“uniform” is: 

(1) Having only one form; having always one end the same form; and 
changing in form, shape, character, appearance, etc.; not variable. 

(2) Not varying in degree or rate. 

(3) Consistent at all times; not different. 

It is all too apparent that the PUC deliberately ignored, corrupted, and will- 
fully misinterpreted the word “uniform” in direct violation of the spelled-out law 
of Congress. 

Statement.—In lieu of the zone boundary map now authorized, the proposed 
system would require one, and probably two, highly detailed scale maps of the 
District. 

Comment.—This statement seems to leave one the impression that a highly 
detailed scale map is undesirable and of no useful purpose. Quite the contrary. 
Our present zone map’s lack of desirable detail causes innumerable disputes. It 
shows slightly more than 110 miles of streets and some boundaries, almost 10 
percent of all the listed streets in the District of Columbia. A passenger finds no 
satisfaction when a driver shows him the present zone map and can only say your 
trip started in zone area 4—and ended in zone area B-2 E, therefore, it is a 
five zone charge. The passenger wants to know to the nearest corner where he 
got in and where he got out. What excuse has the PUC in failing to provide us 
with detailed zone maps under the present zone system? Yet, this is absolutely 
necessary to resolve the rates charged for any disputed trip, so much so, that the 
hack inspector’s office long ago found it necessary to provide themselves with a 
highly detailed scale map of the District of Columbia, marking on it every zone 
prescribed by the PUC. If this is so essential for the hack imspector’s office, 
would it not be even more essential for the cabdriver and his cab passenger? 
Would it not reduce the number of complaints now resulting from the use of the 
present zone map which lacks essential details so necessary in any map to be 
used by a cabdriver? We have seen various attempts made by cab operators and 
private individuals to add much-needed information to the present zone map. 
All such attempts are lacking in essentials. Of what use is this slight additional 
information, such as the marking of approximate locations of important land- 
marks like the ballpark, National Guard Armory, Catholic University, George 
Washington University, Washington Hospital Center, Union Station, hotels, ete., 
to the cab passenger? This information may mean something to the cabdriver, but 
to most cab passengers, it means nothing, and if driven past any of these important 
landmarks, they wouldn’t have the slightest idea as to their identity and would 
wind up asking about them if curious enough. We know of no instance in which 
some maps prepared by companies or individuals (with additional information, 

such as important landmarks) having been submitted to the PUC for official 
approval, to the effect that the additional information is correct to the extent 
of what’s provided. Thousands of such zone maps have been printed and 
distributed and could contain serious errors. Let the PUC begin now and im- 
mediately provide us with the proper highly detailed zone map with which we 
can do our job. 

Statement.—In the opinion of the commission, the proposed plan would be too 
complex and too cumbersome in operation to serve as a satisfactory replacement 
for the present system of uniform zones. 

Comment.—The PUC attempts to leave the impression that one need only to 
look at the present zone map and the highly detailed map required by the 
UCZS and one would immediately select the present zone map because it 
appears simplified. Quite the contrary. In a quick comparison one would im- 
mediately find quite a lot to be lacking in the so-called simplified zone map and 
would choose the UCZS as actually being a much easier way to compute taxi 
zones and rates. What could be more complex than the District of Columbia 
divided into 33 zone areas? What could be more complex than the zone-to-zone 
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chart on the reverse side of the present zone map? The appearance of some loca- 
tions on the zone map creates conflicting answers and when compared to answers 
provided by the zone chart, that’s where the trouble really starts when trying 
to explain it to the satisfaction of the passenger. The zone map looks one way, 
but the zone chart says something different. This results in a great loss of time 
in trying to settle such disputes, with the cabdriver usually deciding to under- 
charge, rather than anger the passenger to the extent of being reported to the 
hack inspector’s office and thereby face even greater loss of time in trying to 
justify his reasons for charging as he did. As time goes on, more and more 
demands will be made to create more and more zone areas, thereby making the 
present zone system now in use even more complex. One cabdriver, at the last 
rate hearing held July 1957, submitted a zone map containing more than 60 
zone areas. This more than 60-zone area map would call for a mastermind to 
commit to memory, each and every zone area and zone boundary, without fre- 
quent visual reference to such a map to determine correct rates. The PUC cannot 
continually shut its eyes to the demands for more zones. At this very moment, 
another driver is circulating a 32-zone area map, 9 more zone areas than are to be 
found on the present map. The PUC’s first authorized map in 1935 contained 
only 4 zone areas and now there are 23. In a 24-year period, the PUC has had to 
add 19 additional zone areas. The PUC must admit, sooner or later, that the 
rigidly fixed zone boundary line system is no longer suitable and must reconsider 
the position it took regarding the UCZS and reverse itself. The statement also 
describes our present authorized 23-zone area map as a “system of uniform zones.” 
Nothing could be further from the truth. We demand that the PUC show us 
any two zones having the same area, shape, size, etc., and we will discontinue 
insisting that we are right and they are wrong. The PUC has been “uniform” 
in but one way, and that is in perpetuating their mistakes. Arbitrary zone 
lines and arbitrary opinions should have no part in any important opinion, 
such as this latest by the PUC. 

Statement—Since the zone boundaries under the proposed plan would shift 
with each separate taxicab trip, and would be at best more approximations in- 
capable of precise determination. 

Comment.—The UCZS, provides in a sense, a tailormade zone map for each 
passenger’s special requirements. The plastic computer used in computing such 
rates is marked off in equal units so as to compute areas of equal size. Ninety- 
eight percent of all trips under the uniform circular zone system can be precisely 
computed. The remaining two percent can be resolved to the mutual satisfaction 
of both the passenger and the cabdriver. We have approximately 1,250 miles 
of streets in the District of Columbia of which, slightly more than 110 miles 
are marked off as zone area boundaries. This means that approximately 10 
percent of the District of Columbia’s street mileage works to the disadvantage 
of passengers wanting to take short trips involving the crossing of zone lines. 
The passenger disputes the fairness of such charges and finding them to be 
unfair, does what he can to overcome the problem by eliminating his use of 
taxicabs, much to the disadvantage of the cabdriver who wants this short trip 
cab passenger but cannot hold on to his business because this type of passenger 
says to himself, “he’s being overcharged and doesn’t like it one bit and can 
protest it, only by refusing to ride cabs on such short trips.” Naturally; over 
more than a 24-year period of the present zone system, we have done such a 
good job losing this type of cab passenger, and, we hear so little of him, that 
the PUC is under the impression that this must be good for the cabdriver, be- 
cause he scarcely hears a passenger dispute such overcharging and therefore 
anything that helps to reduce disputes to a minimum is good for the business. 
We would rather see a slight increase in disputes, if this is possible, if this 
would increase our revenue for the day’s work. It would be far better to face 
a slight increase in disputes than to face an ever increasing number of long 
unprofitable trips. The cabdriver would welcome using the uniform circular 
zone system rate computing method, if in approximately 10 seconds time, used to 
compute a given trip, he finds that he will add 9 cents to $1.50 more on 38 per- 
cent of his trips. Keep in mind that 60 percent of the trips would show no 
increase and 2 percent would show a decrease and that trips into nearby Mary- 
land and Virginia would also show a decrease, making for an excellent source 
of increased business. We are at a loss as to why the PUC insists that the uni- 
form circular zone system rate computing “would be at best more approxima- 
tions incapable of precise determination.” Rates for 98 percent of all trips 
under uniform circular zone system would be precise and once established in 
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the passenger’s mind, all identical trips would be precisely the same. How much 
more precise need you be? If a thorough study were made of rate disputes 
under our present system, we feel quite certain well over 16 percent of all trips 
could be questioned. 

Statement.—The Commission believes that the adoption of the proposed plan 
could and would lead to innumerable rate disputes between driver and passenger, 
a situation to be avoided if at all possible. 

Comment.—This statement must certainly reflect the innumerable disputes 
now being experienced with the present system and any attempt to magnify this 
same problem and pass it along as to what can be expected if the uniform 
circular zone system were adopted is completely unfair. Any rate computing 
system, whether it be rigidly fixed zones, uniform circular zone system, mileage 
or meter, would result in a certain number of disputes. We must be first con- 
cerned with what zone system will compensate the driver best. The driver must 
be suitably compensated for his efforts, otherwise he will leave the business. 
We now have 8,500 cabs, some 2,000 fewer than 5 years ago. Surely the most 
important reason for this tremendous reduction can be traced to the lack of 
suitable returns. If the driver finds that he cannot make a go of it, he leaves. 
Must we witness more and more drivers leaving for this reason, or, can we 
hope that PUC will open its “eyes” and make use of every suitable solution 
that will correct this deplorable situation? The taxi industry needs the changes 
such as contained in the proposed uniform circular zone system. The calcu- 
lated risk will be well worth the time and effort. 

Statement.—Moreover, the determination and explanation of rates for each 
individual passenger and the resolution of potential disputes between taxicab 
passenger and driver might seriously impede the flow of traffic during rush 
hours. 

Comment.—We have gone into the matter of rates rather fully. To say that 
the driver might seriously impede the flow of traffic during rush hours when 
such disputes arise is questionable, especially since the rush hour traffic makes 
the driver take two, three, four, or five times longer to complete a trip. This 
allows for more than enough time to settle a dispute and even read a good por- 
tion of the daily newspaper. On the normal time-consuming trips the driver and 
passenger will have solved the computing problem satisfactorily by knowing from 
past experience or taking the 10 seconds needed while at a traffic light or the 
cooperative passenger can compute it for himself while the driver keeps driving. 
Don’t lose sight of the fact that disputes will result on only 2 percent of all cab 
trips and can be resolved to the mutual satisfaction of both the passenger and 
the cabdriver without having to make a court case out of it. Under the present 
system, we feel that the dispute problem is far greater. Since the PUC has ex- 
pressed serious concern about what might impede the flow of traffic, perhaps it 
should make it unlawful for any passenger to enter a bus, streetcar, or taxicab 
without having the exact and correct fare ready for their particular trip. This 
law would be especially welcomed by operators of passenger transportation serv- 
ices. Far too much time is now being lost in waiting for and making correct 
change, causing even greater delay in movement of traffic. 

Statement.—Although no definite rate schedule was submitted as a part of 
the proposal, the Commission is of the opinion that the adoption of the pro- 
posed plan would actually result in taxicab rate increases in the District of 
Columbia. 

Comment.—Suggested rates, while not a part of the original uniform circular 
zone system petition were published in Taxi Topix. The PUC’s statement “the 
adoption of the proposed plan would actually result in taxicab rate increases” is 
deliberately misleading. The statement failed to mention that 60 percent of the 
trips would show no increase in rates and that 2 percent of the trips would show a 
decrease in rates and that the possibility of drivers extending the use of the 
uniform circular zone system into Maryland and Virginia would lead to an even 
greater decrease in rates in those particular areas. We realize, of course, that 
the PUC has no jurisdiction beyond the District of Columbia line, but, more 

than a million people live in nearby Maryland and Virginia and are in need of 
whatever proposal is suggested to provide a stabilized rate structure in which 
they can have confidence. The uniform circular zone system will do just that. 
Congress has expressed a great deal of concern about this interstate problem. 
The cabdrivers are even more concerned about this problem and want a system 
that is fair to one and all. They know that a fair zone and rate system 
will generate more business and, in the long run, will be more profitable. 
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Statement.—The heaviest burden of such rate increase would be borne by long 
distance cab riders. Passenger resistance to increases in the rate for longer 

































| taxicab trips could bring about an even greater concentration of taxicabs in the 
downtown area than at present. 
Comment.—lIsn’t it about time that the long distance cab rider pay his full 
share? Must the load be carried only by the short-trip cab passenger or the cab 
. passenger going into Maryland and Virginia at unusually high rates? The load 
. is now being carried by 65 percent of our cab passengers. It is the 35 percent 
group that will pay anywhere from 5 cents to $1.50 more for his trip. Of this 
, 35 percent group, 90 percent will pay anywhere from 5 cents to 25 cents more, 
; leaving only 10 percent paying anywhere from 30 cents to $1.50 more. We fail 
to see how a 10-percent group of cab riders, resisting a rate increase would cause 
B “an even greater concentration of taxicabs in the downtown area than at 
t present.” Five years ago we had 10,500 cabs. Now we have 8,500 cabs. Noone 
seemed to complain, then or now, that cabs caused a downtown traffic problem. 
‘ Under the uniform circular zone system, the more than 110 miles of zone 
: boundaries would be wiped out, thus generating a great revived demand for cab 
f service along these miles and miles of present zone boundaries, where legally 
s set rates are ridiculously high and where, because of this, such business has been 
e virtually wiped out. We must not overlook the even greater business we will 
n do in Maryland and Virginia with the adoption of the uniform circular zone 
Ss system. All of this will spread the movements of taxicabs over a greater area, 
- thus simplifying the so-called problem of surplus cabs in the downtown area. 
Statement.—Although its decision is predicated on many factors, the Commis- 
h sion is mindful of the repeatedly expressed congressional prohibition against 
b taxicab meters. It appears to the Commission that any mileage rate, such as 
h that contained in the proposal, would violate the intent and spirit of the statute, 
if not its exact language. 
it Comment.—The Appropriation Act of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
n year 1934 to the present time, prohibited appropriations from being “used for 
“8 or in connection with” action requiring the installation of meters in taxicabs, 
is or for the licensing of taxicabs “except for operation in accordance with such 
r- system of uniform zones and rates and regulations applicable thereto as shall 
id have been prescribed by the PUC.” It is our firm opinion the intent and spirit 
m of this statute did not intend or specify that the PUC had to set up zones by a 
ne system of rigidly fixed zone boundaries, otherwise it would have said so. The 
S- statute calls for a “system of uniform zones.” We all accepted the present 
vb system as being the only answer available, even though we all knew that none 
nd of the 283 zone areas on our present map are uniform, the reason being, that we 
nt lacked a suitable solution. Now that we have offered a suitable solution, we 
x- find that the PUC is doing everything it can, to avoid it, by reading into the 
it statute words that are not specifically there. The statute does not specifically 
ab state that zones are not to be based on areas of equal distances. The statute 
118 does state that zones are to be uniform and this does mean that the PUC must 
ove adopt that solution which is most nearly in accord with it. The PUC is specifi- 
ct ‘ally prohibited from requiring the installation of meters in taxicabs. The many 
objections that both the Congress and the public have against meters is well 
of known. The fact that the uniform circular zone system calls for a detailed 
ro- street map of the District of Columbia and a properly marked transparent 
of plastic computer does not put it in the category of a meter. There are two very 
important differences between the meter and the uniform circular zone system, 
lar that is, with the meter the passenger does not know the exact amount of his 
the trip until after it has been completed, and, with the uniform circular zone 
is system the passenger does know the exact amount of his trip before starting on 
the it. It is in this determination of the important principle and difference between 
va the two systems, meters versus zones, that the Congress has always found 
the against meters. The fact that the PUC may experience some so-called difficulty 
ven in putting the uniform circular zone system into effect, does not justify their 
hat rejection of it. This Appropriation Act was also concerned with the fact that 
ore great sums of money would be required and spent for the purpose of inspecting 
| of meters. And, the act was so worded as to prevent the installation of meters, 
ich by preventing any money being spent on their being inspected. Our present zone 
hat. map requires some form of inspection, and, therefore no additional funds are 
em. needed to inspect the detailed street maps or computers required by the uniform 
tem circular zone system. The question of altering maps or computers, resolves 
tem 


itself as to the question of do we have honest or dishonest cabdrivers. Nothing 
prevents the dishonest cabdriver from altering the present zone map or deliber- 
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ately overcharging. Regardless of what method is used to compute taxi rates, 
you cannot legislate honesty, but must rely on the fact that most everyone 
is inherently honest. If this were not true, all law and order would break 
down. 

The PUC seems worried that the uniform circular zone system is a mileage rate 
device. How can it be a mileage rate device, when a straight line distance, 
involving zone areas of equal size, may show the trip to be 10 zones, and, actual 
miles traveled would be 12 miles? No charge would be made for the 2 miles 
over the 10 zones, but, if it were a metering device, the full distance of 12 miles 
would be the basis for the final rate charges. How can the PUC in all honesty 
oppose the use of something related to mileage, when in all of its zone and rate 
hearings for the taxicab industry, they have insisted upon knowing mileage costs 
of operating a cab? You couldn’t get very far with the PUC if such information 
were not available to them. The PUC must base its decision on mathematical 
fact, therefore zone areas must be based on mathematical fact. 

Statement.—The Commission also believes that the present zone system is 
generally popular with District taxicab riders and satisfactory to the majority 
of cab operators. It is relatively easy to administer and to understand. 

Comments.—The PUC need only to study its records to find constant requests 
to make changes in the present zone map, made by cabdrivers, cab associations, 
and cab companies. All of these requests proves only too clearly the constant 
dissatisfaction with the present zone system and it is not overly popular with 
the cab passenger. Need we remind the PUC of the constant demands to do 
away with the zone system and return to using the taximeters? Both the cab- 
driver and the cab passenger are forced to live with the present zone system and 
feeling frustrated as how to solve this dilemma generally say nothing. Just 
because nothing is said to the PUC often enough, doesn’t imply general acceptance 
of the present system. It is only popular in the fact that a meter is not required 
to determine what the fare will be on any given trip. This recognized fact is 
completely retained in the uniform circular zone system, but better still, would 
also eliminate the many inequities now experienced with the present system. 
The present system is not relatively easy to administrate and to understand. 
If it were, then why does the PUC consistently resist every change suggested in 
zone boundaries? The PUC knows only too well how complex the present zone 
system is. They have seen it become more and more complex, with only 4 zone 
areas in the 19385 map and now With 23 zone areas in the map used today. If 
the formula used in adding additional zone areas is so simple to use, then why 
is the PUC so afraid to add additional zones when requested to do so? They 
know that their formula for adding zones is based on a hit or miss method, and 
therefore, are afraid of showing their dumbness and want to hold the line on 
what we've been forced to use, and thus, hold down complaints. 

Statement.—It has not been shown to the satisfaction of the Commission that 
the drastic changes contained in the proposed plan are either needed or practical. 

Comment.—This statement is nothing more than a camouflage to get out from 
under any plan that will break up the huge first zone. This means that a few 
selfish individuals in the House, Senate, or Capitol buildings, continue to get 
rate preferential treatment from the PUC at the expense of others. Time after 
time, efforts in the past to break up the big first zone met with much the same 
expression. Any method, whether it be the uniform circular zone system that 
threatens to break up the big first zone, meets with this same standard remark. 

Statement.—In the opinion of the Commission, such changes would not only 
result in confusion and misunderstanding, but would be impracticable to ad- 
minister and to regulate. 

Comment.—It is to be expected that any new plan needs a period for everyone 
to become adjusted to it. The uniform circular zone system would be easy to 
administer and to regulate. At best, the PUC’s opinion or ours, is but guesswork. 
Upon what actual knowledge or experience does the PUC assume such a con- 
demning statement? Can they point to any city using such a plan, wherein they 
can prove without question, that they are right in making such a strong state- 
ment? We, who support the uniform circular zone system plan can point out 
the successful use of it, in the computing of rates in other fields, such as, postal, 
airline, long distance telephone, and trucking. Can the PUC prove beyond a 
doubt, that in these other fields where the uniform circular zone system is in 
actual use that it is impracticable to administer and to regulate? Until the PUC 
can back up such a statement with documentary fact, it has best not be so critical. 
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In conclusion, we feel that it is necessary for the District of Columbia Appro- 
priations Committee to write into the act calling for a system of uniform zones 
the word “circular” between the words “uniform” and “zones,” so that it will read, 
“System of uniform circular zones.” This system is to be based upon interpreta- 
tions for its proper use as found in the uniform circular zone system instruction 
sheet. 


THe TaxIcan METER—THE LEGAL RIGHT TO OVERCHARGE 
(By Irving Schlaifer, chairman, Uniform Circular Zone System Committee) 


For years the operators of taxicabs have successfully convinced a few cities 
to give them the right to use the taxicab meter. The cities that have authorized 
the use of the taxicab meter have also given the operators of such cabs the legal 
right to overcharge. It is little wonder that the selfish-interest groups in Wash- 
ington, D.C., clamor for this same right. 

The official rate for cab service must be identical for all hours of the day or 
night, regardless of traffic conditions. The cab passenger must have the added 
protection of being able to call his cab company, hack inspector’s office, or the 
Public Utilities commission, and from them learn the exact cost of his trip. Their 
answers must be identical. The meter cab makes this impossible, and guesswork 
replaces official rates. It is extremely important that the cab passenger be pro- 
tected from all overcharges. Our present flat-rate zone and group-riding system 
assures them of this protection. 

The favorite slogan of the meter-cab operator is “that all the cabdriver can sell 
is transportation and time”; that the cabdriver must not be held responsible 
for changing traffic patterns. It insists that the passenger be held responsible, 
and that he pay for all detours and delays. Detours and delays can result from 
one-way streets, no left turn, no right turn, right turn only, left turn only, 
various detours necessary because of seasonal or rush-hour traffic jams, parades, 
road repairs, accidents, fire, snow, ice, rain, fog, or flooding. 

The meter-cab operator insists that the passenger be required to wait until his 
trip is completed before the cost is determined. In no other form of passenger 
transportation service is the passenger required to wait until his trip is com- 
pleted to know its cost except the meter cab. The operators of airplanes, rail- 
roads, steamships, buses, and streetcars all protect their passenger from any 
guesswork by permitting them to know the cost of their trip before it is taken. 
They, too, face the problem of detours and delays, and yet no extra charges are 
forced upon their passengers. They would consider it overcharging. 

Another favorite slogan of the meter-cab operator is “that a cabdriver should 
be paid for mileage traveled.” Mileage and time are both units of official 
measure. The flat-rate zone cab combines both mileage and time as a single unit 
of measure. Since the distance of any given trip remains the same, passengers 
seldom ask, “How many miles to a given address?’ But usually ask, “How 
much time will it take to get to a given address?” 

The taxi meter is a racket. With it, carelessness can be profitable. With it, 
detours, delays, intentional or nonintentional mistakes make it almost impossible 
for identical trips to have identical rates. A meter can be fixed or tampered 
with so as to always come up with higher rates. All of this must be put in the 
category of overcharging. 

The flat-rate zone system is tamperproof. It protects the passenger by per- 
mitting him the right to know the price of his trip before taking it. It means 
that identical trips have identical rates. It protects the passenger from all over- 
charging problems that is usual with a meter cab. 

Enforcement measures on the part of public officials to insure meter accuracy 
would be useless, costly, and a willful waste of public funds. No public law 
requiring meters should ever be passed. It would drive cab passengers away 
and create costly loss of jobs. 

Virtually ail other forms of passenger transportation service operate on the 
flat-rate zone and group-riding system, and each passenger pays his share. Our 
present system permits this same principle to be used. Guesswork and over- 
charging are eliminated. Each passenger transportation service must, therefore, 
select rates that are popular and profitable. We can have rates that are popular 
and profitable. Wecan have them within the framework of the flat-rate zone and 
group-riding system. 
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CasH DeEposir PLAN FOR THE SELF-LIMITATION OF THE NUMBER OF TAXICABS To 
Be Licensep To OPERATE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(By Irving Schlaifer, chairman, Uniform Circular Zone System Committee) 


Should we or should we not limit the number of taxicabs to be licensed in the 
District of Columbia? 

Solutions thus far offered to solve this problem would only create further delay, 
more expense, and exact penalties on faithful career drivers and company 
operations. 

No mandatory ceiling should ever be placed on the number of taxicabs or their 
drivers. The law of supply and demand will provide self-limitation. How best 
to create self-limitation is the important question. 

We now have physical values, mental values, and moral values. What is now 
needed is a system of financial values. The system of financial values would 
be an interest-earning, cash-deposit plan, returnable to the licensee upon with- 
drawing or retiring from the taxi business. Interest-bearing U.S. savings bonds 
or municipal bonds could be used. 

It would work this way. Congress could set the basic minimum and maximum 
figures to be from $1,000 to $20,000. This would allow sufficient flexibility for 
changes that may be necessary from time to time. The appropriate District of 
Columbia agency would hold public hearings to determine the exact amount to 
be required for each taxi license. 

For example, let us suppose that the amount required for each taxi license is 
fixed at $3,000. It would then be important and necessary to make it possible for 
the existing license holders to meet this requirement by allowing them to pay it 
in easy monthly payments of $10 per month. This means that at the rate of 
approximately 35 cents per day over a period of 300 months, the license owner 
would have ample protection for his investment in the taxi business. New ap- 
plicants would have the opportunity of getting a license, but they would be re- 
quired to produce the full amount of $3,000. 

The requirement of a cash deposit would provide a much-needed method of 
eliminating undesirable “surplus” cabs. It would produce self-limitation and 
operate within the well-established rule of law of supply and demand. It would 
discourage the “fly-by-nighters” or “floaters.” It would provide a greater sta- 
bility for the taxicab industry. It would give greater protection to the faithful 
career driver and company operation. 

The cash deposit method of self-limitation would move the taxicab industry 
further ahead. It would eliminate many undesirable practices. It would result 
in a higher quality service to the public. 


SuGGESTED CAB RATES FOR THE UNIFORM CIRCULAR ZONE SYSTEM 


Irving Schlaifer, chairman, Uniform Circular Zone System Committee) 
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Group riding shall be at the discretion of the cabdriver at all times. 

All single passengers entering a cab at different points shall pay the full single 
passenger fare, whether riding alone, or later sharing the cab with others. 

Party rate charges shall be one full single passenger fare for the greatest 
number of zones traveled, plus 25 cents for each additional passenger of the 
same original starting group. 

Fifty cents shall be charged, in addition to all other charges, for passengers 
requesting “express service’ from origination to destination of their trip. This 
means that no additional passengers may be picked up while en route. 
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Five cents shall be charged for each minute of waiting time requested by the 
passenger. A minimum of 2 minutes shall be required. 

Ten cents shall be charged for each stop made at the request of the passenger 
for the purpose of completing an errand while en route, when such stops use 
less than 2 minutes. 

Ten cents shall be charged for each piece of hand baggage. Briefcases, vanity 
cases, and parcels of comparable size shall not be considered as hand baggage. 

Five dollars shall be charged per hour for a taxicab engaged on an hourly basis. 
This rate shall be charged for the first hour or fraction thereof. For each addi- 
tional 15 minutes, or fraction thereof, $1.25. 

Tourists engaging a taxicab for the purpose of a lectured sightseeing tour in 
the District of Columbia area by a duly licensed guide shall use the rate that is 
mutually agreeable to each other. The rate shall be agreed upon before starting 


the tour. 
The CuarrmMan. Our next witness is Dr. Adams. Dr. Adams, are 
you here? 
STATEMENT OF DR. LYTLE S. ADAMS 


Dr. Apams. I previously filed my statement and the only thing I 
want. to do now is to answer any questions which you may have. My 
voicé is not very strong. 

The Cuatrman. I can hear that it isn’t. Do you happen to have 
the microphone on down there? Will you check, Mr. Herz? 

I can hear you very well, Dr. Adams. Your statement will be in- 
corporated in full in the record. I would appreciate having it, if L 
could. I don’t know—with whom did you file, Dr. Adams? Weseem 
to have a bit of a mixup up here because we don’t know exactly where 
itis. Maybe you filed it with the press. 

Dr. Apams. No. I gave the press the last copies I had. 

The Cuarrman. I see. Well, I would not want to burden your 
voice with reading all of this statement. If you will bear with me 
just a moment 

Dr. Apams. I have been ill for the last 2 years. 

The CuatrmMan. This seems to be a very useful contribution to this 
hearing, and might I suggest this, Dr. Adams. Now, the only thing 
I would like to ask you, you may have furnished this to the staff but 
there seems to be nowhere here an identification of who you are. Now, 
you are a doctor of what ? 

Dr. Apams. I am a dentist. 

The CHarrman. Oh, maybe you do say that. You do. I over- 
looked it. You say, “I am a dentist by profession,” and this seems 
to be a very fine statement, but what I am going to do in the interests 
of your voice and in order to conserve your voice—I don’t want you 
to be straining it—is to ask Mr. Gutheim to go over it. I frankly have 
not had the opportunity todo so. And if there are questions that ap- 
pear after he has gone over it, I will ask him to get in touch with 
youby mail. If that meets your approval 

Dr. Apams. I am having, however, a model built which I would 
like to display some time later. 

The Cuarrman. A model what? 

Dr. Apams. A model of my system. 

The Cuarrman. A model of your system. We will be very happy 
to have that shown. I suggest to Mr. Gutheim after you have shown 


it to him, if you will call it to my attention, I will be glad to take a 
look at it myself. 
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I don’t seem to note here any address, though I assume—— 

Dr. Apams. There is an address on the second page. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, there is? Very well. And thank you very 
much for being with us this morning, Dr. Adams. 

Dr. Apams. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. I believe now that this completes the hearing on 
our transportation study by the Joint Committee. I have a few com- 
ments that I would like to make. 

It seems to me that this has been a very all-embracing hearing. We 
have done our best to hear everyone on the various phases of trans- 
portation and we have given everyone the opportunity of being heard. 
[ think it is worthy of note that during the course of these hearings 
we heard some 95 witnesses, 94 to be exact, so I am advised by Mr. 
Gutheim. I think the number is significant as indicating the wide- 
spread community interest in this particular problem of traffic 
congestion. 

I think the quality of the witnesses was excellent. I also would like 
to comment, as I have attempted to do a number of times throughout 
this full week’s hearings, on the outstanding job performed by Fritz 
Gutheim, the staff director. I think it is one of the best organized and 
ablest hearings that it has been my privilege to attend in the 5 years 
I have been here. I think he has brought into this study a vision 
which is so necessary and important in this intriguing and complex 
field. He has brought in, in addition to that, a tremendous wealth 
of experience and he has brought also an unusual amount of energy. 

I think his organization of these witnesses and the breadth and the 
scope of probing all problems, even though some of which we may 
not have liked to have heard and some which we would have preferred 
to have brushed under the rug, is a tribute to his acumen in developing 
a completely fair hearing, and after all, that is what we have attempted 
to do. 

I want to pay tribute to the newspaper coverage. I think that 
George Beveridge and Grace Bassett of the Star and Jack Eisen of 
the Post and Martha Strayer of the Daily News, the Virginia cover- 
age and the Maryland coverage, and the constant radio and TV cover- 
age have been unsurpassed in alerting the people of this area to this 
real problem. 

I would comment on something further that I think is indicative 
of the interest of people of this area and the realization of the problem 
they face, and that is the constant attendance throughout the full 
week’s hearings. Now, when you can have a packed house, as we did, 
on the day when we were in darkness and without elevators and with 
the challenge of six flights of stairs, one of which was lighted and 
one I read by the press of which was unlighted, I think that is a tribute 
to the interest in this regional community, and I want to mention that 
as we close and conclude these hearings. 

Now, I think there was a greater unanimity than many people 
expected. Obviously there are still many, many major differences, 
but even in the most unanimous area of agreement, that involving the 
rapid transit proposal, there are divisions between those who would 
build transit first or last, between those who would build transit chiefly 
to serve the suburban commuter for travel within the central district, 
between the proponents of public and private ownership, between 
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those favoring an all-regional system and those advocating one lim- 
ited to the jurisdiction of the District of Columbia. I think that 
there was injected here at many places during the hearing, and it was 
highlighted again this morning by the statement of Dr. Talle, that 
this problem of transportation 1s certainly related very intimately to 
a number of other companion problems of regional scope. These 
roblems are problems that must be largely resolved by the committee 
Cadets it can report to Congress on a workable transportation plan. 

The committee and I know that throughout the report—this isn’t 
critical of that report. It represents a fine work. It represents a 
great step forward. I would think that it might have been just a 
little weak in not proposing some alternative regional plan. It 
offered no comparison of the costs incurred and the benefits derived 
from the several possible ways in which the metropolitan area re- 
garded as a place in which to both work and to live might be organized, 
and I am sure there are alternatives and I think they exist, and | 
think they were commented on in various facets as the hearings 
progressed, and I think they were repeatedly brought to the attention 
of the committee. 

Now, these alternates have an impact upon the city and the metro- 
politan area. They have an impact and effect on the cost. of trans- 
portation requirements. The overall hearing, as I see it, was thorough. 
I hope we overlooked no necessary facet in having a complete hearing. 
Iam very grateful to Congressman McMillan and Congressman Smith 
and Congressman Broyhill and their faithful attendance. I regret 
that Senator Morse and Senator Beall were unable because of prior 
commitments and conflicts to be with us during this hearing. They 
will have not only the benefit of the full hearings but I have already 
asked Mr. Gutheim to highlight it and to spend some time in briefing 
them on the various phases of this hearing in line with the testimony 
that was given by these 94 witnesses to the end that when we come back 
in January, we will all have had the benefit of the views expressed 
in a regional community probing for a solution to one of the most 
perplexing and complicated nationwide problems. 

Now, I would say that the draft legislation which was prepared by 
Columbia University and the Institute of Public Administration and 
published by the committee will be taken by the Bureau of the Budget 
as its point of departure. It will be sent by them to the various in- 
terested Federal agencies for detailed review and comment prepara- 
tory to revision. And simultaneously it will be reviewed by the 
interested State and local governments. 

We are going to work in most accord, in line with the suggestion 
of Senator Northrop yesterday, and from this process we anticipate 
an improved and a more generally acceptable draft will emerge. 

Now, I don’t think we can report a recommended bill in light of the 
testimony, in light of the statements that were made by Government 
agencies, until sometime after January 1960, and if we are to take 
cognizance, as we must and as we should, of the recommendations of 
those most widely affected in the area, it could well be in February 
before this particular phase evolves. Now, you are very well aware 
that by congressional mandate we are duly bound, as I view it, and 
it is a commitment which I intend to keep, to submit our final report 
to the Senate and to the House, respectively, not later than March 30. 
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We intend submitting to the executive agencies a series of question- 
naires reflecting some of the new information given at this week’s 
hearings, and they will be sent out by this committee during this 
coming week. 

We are hopeful and we would certainly press for early responses 
from them. As I previously indicated, the hearing record will be 
kept open until next Friday, November 20. We tried to keep this 
hearing open to everyone to express their views. I am delighted 
with the response and I think everyone has been most cooperative. 

I would be derelict if I did not extend just a special word to Betty 
Kraus and Bob Herz of the staff and to the consultants under the 
staff’s employ who have worked so faithfully in attempting to resolve 
the difficult problem, and off the record: 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. I am completely delighted in the manner in which 
the hearing was set up. I do feel that we can move it forward. There 
was a keynote of action through all of this. This is a word that is 
easy to use and we are going to do our best to see, as I said at the 
start, that this report does not gather dust on the shelves. 

In pursuance of and in accordance with my earlier statement that 
we will conclude at 12 noon, I am happy to report that we are now 
in adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the Joint Committee adjourned.) 

(At the chairman’s request, the following documents are made a 
part of the record :) 





Exursit 74 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 11, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: As a member of the visiting committee at the Washington Home for 
Incurables, I wish to ask you to oppose the cross-park freeway in its proposed 
construction schedule through the grounds of this institution. 

We feel that it would not only make the building untenantable for the patients 
now resident there but would be undesirable for new patients wishing to enter 
in the future. A survey of the District shows there is no property available in 
it for the Home of Incurables should it be forced to move. In the event it should 
be located in Maryland or Virginia, it would forfeit legacies bequeathed to it 
under the condition that it is situated in the District of Columbia. 

These seem to be compelling reasons for retaining the home and its attractive 
grounds in their present environment. 

As head of the Joint Committee of Washington Metropolitan Problems, may 
we count on your opposition to any plans that might bring loss to the Washing- 
ton Home for Incurables? 


Very truly yours, 
Miss ErHet B. Moyer. 


Exuisit 75 
NovEMBER 11, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 

Dear SENATOR Brste: As a member of the visiting committee of the Home for 
Incurables, 3720 Upton Street NW., I am writing to protest the building of a 
freeway through the rear grounds of the home. 

With their quietness and lovely views of the gardens, the rear porches of the 
home, with their southern exposure, would be changed altogether, with the 
proposed freeway running through the grounds. These porches, I feel, have been 
of inestimable value to the patients of the home. 

It is my sincere hope that these grounds will not be disturbed. 

Very truly yours, CLARA BROOKE, 
Mrs. Norman E. Brooke. 
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Exurir 76 


ARLINGTON, Va., November 10, 1959. 

My Dear SENATOR Brs_te: As a voluntary visitor at the Washington Home 
for Incurables every week, I feel in a measure responsible for the welfare and 
happiness of the patients, most of whom are elderly. 

It would be tragic should a freeway be constructed under their windows, and 
through their garden of trees, all that is left in this beautiful world for them 
to enjoy. They could not stand the noise of construction nor the ensuing rush of 
trafiic. 

It is urged that you exert your influence and do all in your power to block 
this devastation to many souls and to the beauty of our National City. 

Very truly yours, 
ELEANOR F. McGINNIs. 


EXHIBIT 77 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
My Dear SENATOR BrsceE: I would like to talk to you in this letter about the 
children’s side of the Northwest freeway link between Tenley Circle and the 
inner loop. The children of this committee asked me to write you for them. 
If the new highway does go through, it will ruin a wonderful and peaceful 
neighborhood. There are two schools which will be affected by the highway, 
Sidwell Friends and Hearst. Sidwell has just built a new gym and doesn’t 
want to lose it. There is a Home for the Incurables which will be knocked 
out. Please consider the fact of putting the highway in a different place where 
it will not be ruining anything of importance. I know that we need the highway, 
and I am for it. But it is not wise to create and destroy at the same time. 
Please consider this letter. 
Sincerely yours, 

DoroTtHy CLIFT. 

ANNE CUNNINGHAM. 

MoLity CLARK. 

ANN HOopPeER. 

Mary ELLEN BALDWIN. 

CAROLYN BALDWIN. 


ExHibiIT 78 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 9, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: It is understood that your Joint Committee on Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Problems is now hearing testimony in connection with the 
mass transportation survey, recently submitted by way of the White House to 
your committee. 

Information from the newspapers and other well-informed sources indicates 
conclusively that a hasty proposal was inserted in the mass transportation 
survey report on the specific matter of what is known as the northwest freeway 
link between Tenley Circle and the inner loop. 

As a homeowner and resident on Upton Street, on the edge of this proposed 
northwest freeway link, I am writing to ask your assistance in opposing this 
unnecessary freeway that will devalue residential property such as mine by 
perhaps one-half of its present actual evaluation. I do not believe it is necessary 
to go further into reasons in opposition to this freeway, as I am sure the Engi- 
neering Commissioner, General Welling, and also Commissioner Karrick, who 
have expressed opposition to this freeway link, have investigated and presented 
the matter sufficiently to justify fully their decision, with which I am in 
agreement. 

As an alternative to the various freeway links that are suggested or proposed, 
it is submitted that a determined effort should be made to develop an adequate 
system of rapid rail transit as a subway for Washington and its suburbs. 

It is especially requested that high priority be given to the possibility of a 
rapid transit subway, and that the various freeway links be placed at the bottom 
of any agenda for consideration. As an interested property holder I especially 
appeal to your sense of fairness as to this matter and feel sure that you and 
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your committee will give it the most searching attention, especially as your 
group becomes the court of final appeal from those of us who are property-owning 
residents, and law-abiding taxpaying citizens of the District. Your earnest 
support and consideration of this matter are besought. 

Please put me down as definitely opposed to the proposed northwest freeway 
link between Tenley Circle and the inner loop. 

Sincerely, 
O. H. SAUNDERS. 


ExHIBIT 79 


FREDERICK, Mp., November 16, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
HonorABLeE Sir: I am against using tax moneys to benefit common-carrier 
transportation in the District of Columbia-Maryland-Virginia area or elsewhere. 
I am in favor of using Federal and District of Columbia funds for roads for 
private autos—the Federal funds to be repaid by the District of Columbia when 
they find a way to raise the funds. 
WALKER CHAPMAN. 


Exuisit 80 


GLEN EcHo Heicuts, Mp., Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: We would like to retain the streetcars in Washington. 

If they want to, the railroads throughout this Nation could be used to greater 
efficiency in saving lives by hauling more people, thus keeping down these terrible 
highway death tolls. 

Also they could couple up with a subway, under Union Station, down E Street, 
serving east-west Washington and the suburbs. 

The last point: Something must be done to save the railroads; we must keep 
them as they are still basic in this U.S.A. of ours (hauling, ete. ). 

For myself I am fed up with traffic and driving; give me the streetcars, sub- 
ways, and railroads. 

Please do what you can, thank you kindly. 

Respectfully, 
H. Frep RIEDEL, Jr. 


1XHIBIT 81 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 16, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: As a part of the record in the mass transportation hearings, I 
would wonder whether we are not being faced with a new concept in Govern- 
ment needing to be considered before further progress can be made. Trans- 
portation facilities are an organized service for all population developmental 
purposes just as is water supply, sewage disposal, schools, etc.; and it is the 
function of the Government to furnish it and to see that it is regularly financed 
and continued either by taxes, floating of tax-exempt bonds and other securities, 
as well as charges for individual service and to see that no organized 
plans of development are permitted without transportation-facility provision, 
just as it is in case of other utilities cited. We are passing beyond—whether 
we know it or not—the stage of fundamental requirement of transportation 
regulation only. 

Transportation facilities as under the requirement of regulation only are not 
to be regarded as being subject to the whims and desires for gain only, as not 
infrequently it is to economic exploiters, and are a responsibility of modern 
government to be carried forward in a continuing and orderly fashion. 

Transportation facilities are to be conducted in such a fashion as to be able 
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to make systematic changeover to technological and economic improvements in 
vehicles and other means. 

That for the time being we are concerning that expanding and developing 
growth around the Capital area. This after all is only a part of the picture of 
local transport in the whole eastern seaboard, northward to at least Boston, and 
is also inextricably linked with the problem of national transportation facilities. 
Other areas to the northward are struggling with rapidly developing problems 
in which the national interest is heavily involved. 

Should regional executive authority here be the solution, also apparently is it 
one that can be worked out for similar authorities in connection with State 
and local governments along the whole northern seaboard? 

Trusting that the above may be of a little interest as one expression of views, 
I remain, 

Very faithfully, 
JAMES B. CHILDS. 


ExHIBIT 82 
THE BRIGHTON HOTEL, 
Washington, D.C., November 16, 1959. 

Dear SENATOR BIBLE: I have been much impressed with the excellent hearings 
by your committee into local transit, for the future, and with your own judicious 
attitude. 

For your record, may I say this: It seems imperative that the Congress extend 
the life of the trolley cars here beyond 1963—for 5 years, at least. Trollies 
can carry more passengers, more rapidly, with greater safety, and less traffic 
congestion than any other form of street transport. 

The Washington trollies—fine, PCC cars—are a major asset to the city. When 
Philadelphia took off the trolley cars on Chestnut and Market Streets, a howl 
of anger arose from everyone, due to the terrible fumes of diesel buses. We are 
now getting this in Washington. Let’s have no more. 

The present Dupont Circle subway should be extended to approximately 
Seventh and F Streets, for trolley cars, and should be tied in with some other 
form of rail transport from the suburbs, which could also use such a subway. 

Before it is too late, may I urge you to introduce a bill to extend the life of 
the trolley cars? Cities which still have trollies (Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, San Francisco, ete.) are indeed blessed with first-class transit. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANKLIN SNow. 


ExursiT 8&8 


WASHINGTON, D.C., October 27, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR BrsLe: I should like to write you in strenuous opposition 
to what is referred to in the Mass Transportation Survey, I believe, as the 
Northwest Freeway Link between Tenley Circle and the Inner Loop. Indeed, 
I should like to express myself on the freeway as a whole, but that is probably 
beyond the scope of the hearings your committee is holding in early November 

Let me say first that I do not live in the area that would be directly affectea 
by this link. It would be out of sight and probably out of sound, though per- 
haps not out of smell, from the house we own at the above address. We also 
have no children at Hearst School or Sidwell Friends School. It is just that 
we deplore the damage that would be done to that area by such a proposal it 
carried out. 

First, on general principles it seems to me that there has been no proot 
that trucks must get into the heart of Washington with more speed than they 
now do. The same might be said of passenger cars also, but this link is pro- 
posed for trucks as I understand it. The burden of proof is overwhelmingly, 
it seems to me, upon those who say that there are not enough trucks in the 
heart of Washington already, or that they do not arrive at their destinations 
fast enough. Why such an overriding need ? 

Second, on this particular route: Granted that if there is an overriding need 
a route must be selected and put through somewhere. In that case, it seems 
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a tragic shame that it should be in such a place that a quite new community 
of substantial homes and civically useful institutions should be destroyed when 
so many parts of the city are aching for destruction in order to do away with 
substandard housing. The details of this aspect of the proposal might best be 
left until a later time, in the hope that the idea will never reach this point. 
If the idea is not killed at this stage, I am sure that many of us will write or 
testify in person if possible, in order to do all we can to oppose this needless 
waste. 

One of the arguments for the proposal of the freeway and the link seems to 
be that Federal funds would be lost if the project is not built. I should be 
delighted to see both the District of Columbia and U.S. Government save these 
amounts and at the same time save a fine portion of our community. Suppose 
there were governmental funds available for 90 percent of the cost of ripping 
up the carpets in our livingrooms and leaving a bare floor. Should we jump 
at the chance just so that the funds would be used up? 

I have not been constructive so far, if the view is taken that something must 
be done about the transportation problem in the District of Columbia area. 
Very briefly, the outlines of an answer would seem to me to be a good rapid- 
transit system for passengers and the consequent easing of passenger-car traffic, 
allowing such trucks as have to go into downtown Washington more street space 
with which to do so. Mass transportation does not need to mean masses of 
automobiles. 

I sincerely hope that you will give all possible consideration to views such 
as those expressed above. It would be tragic to go in for this sort of thing here. 
Other cities have had experiences, and in at least one case the citizens man- 
aged to rise up and fight successfully. May I say that these views are those 
of my family and myself in a private capacity and not in my capacity as dean 
of the Graduate School of the American University. 

Respectfully yours, 


R. W. VAN WAGENEN. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 4, 1959. 
Dr. FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 


Staff Director, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Dr. GUTHEIM: Thank you for your courteous response to my letter of 
October 27. 

I did not mean that the letter should speak only to the problem of the 
Northwest Freeway Link between Tenley Circle and the Inner Loop, but to the 
whole idea of chopping freeways through established and nonslum residential 
areas wherever they may impinge, in a city such as Washington. The needs of 
the trucking people and the auto commuter do not seem to be overriding at all. 

Therefore, I trust that this view—this portion of my October 27 letter—may 
have some slight influence on the current hearing as well as on any later one to 
be held on the specific proposal of the link from Tenley Circle inward. Mass 
public transportation, not autos, would seem to be the far preferable solution. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. W. VAN WAGENEN. 


Exnuisir 84 
CITIZENS FORUM OF COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 
COMMITTEE ON METROPOLITAN AREA PROBLEMS. 


DeaAR Sirs: At our meeting on November 21, 1959, this association endorsed the 
idea advanced at your hearings that some form of rail rapid transit should be 
developed immediately, before proceeding with the proposed $2 billion plans for 
an elaborate system of superhighways. 

It is our opinion that if the most needed sections of the rapid transit contem- 
plated by the survey were put into operation as soon as possible, it might be 
unnecessary to build so many highways. 

As taxpayers as well as transit users, we are much concerned about the enor- 
mous amount of property that will be taken off the tax rolls forever, if this 
extravagant highway plan goes through. 
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It should be plain to the planners that more highways will only bring more 
problems—greater congestion in the downtown area, more taxable property 
taken for parking lots, more loss of business for our downtown merchants, to 
suburban merchants. 

We hope your committee will give this careful consideration. 

C. J. FERNALD, M.D., 
President. 

M. FRANCES FERNALD, 
Secretary. 

P.S.: Rapid transit. Instead of taking away streetcar and tracks: use the 
idea having several cars attached as shown in moving pictures in a meeting in 
Post newspaper auditorium on L Street. Man is eager to show his pictures. If 
you have not seen them, get him to show them to you and others and TY. 


ExHIsBIT 85 


MOHICAN HILLS CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 
Montgomery County, Md., November 19, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 

Chairman, Joint Committee To Investigate Problems of Growth and Expansion 


of District of Columbia and Its Metropolitan Area, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: At its regular monthly meeting on November 17, 1959, 
the Mohican Hills Citizens Association instructed me as its president to address 
the following message to the D.C. Transit System, Inc., the Public Service Com- 
mission of Maryland, the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission : 

“The Mohican Hills Citizens Association of Montgomery County, Md., is seri- 
ously concerned about the inadequacy of the plans of the D.C. Transit System, 
Ine., to provide bus transportation to replace the streetcar line which has served 
this area for many years and which is to be eliminated in the next few weeks. 

“The streetcar line runs from Cabin John past Glen Echo, along the whole 
length of MacArthur Boulevard, through Georgetown, and along Pennsylvania 
Avenue from M Street to the Capitol and Union Station. It takes many resi- 
dents from Maryland and the MacArthur Boulevard area of the District to and 
from their offices, stores, and schools on Pennsylvania Avenue and neighboring 
streets. 

“To replace this line, all that the D.C. Transit System plans to do is to provide 
a small shuttle bus to take Maryland residents along MacArthur Boulevard to 
meet an existing busline in the District, the D4, at its terminal point at Mac- 
Arthur Boulevard and Manning Place and to add a few additional buses to the 
existing D-4 line at rush hours. 

“The D-4 line, however, travels a route which does not meet the needs of most 
of the users of the present streetcar line either in Maryland or in the District. 
After leaving MacArthur Boulevard at Reservoir Road, it makes several turns 
within the Foxhall area, crosses Wisconsin Avenue on Q Street and continues 
along Massachusetts Avenue, 20th, K, 11th, and E Streets to Union Station be- 
fore going on into Northeast Washington. 

“Maryland residents who use the shuttel bus to reach the D-4 would have to 
change once again to another car or bus on Wisconsin Avenue to get to their 
destinations in the Pennsylvania Avenue area. If this burdensome and time- 
consuming arrangement is the only means of public transportation provided for 
the present users of the efficient streetcar line, which requires no change at all, 
many of these passengers will inevitably resort to use of private cars and car 
pools and will thus further aggravate Washington’s traffic problem. In this 
way, the very purpose of the congresisonal insistence on the removal of the 
streetcar lines—the easing of traffic congestion in Washington streets—will be 
undermined. 

“It seems particularly shortsighted to reduce the public transportation service 
available to this area when its population is rapidly increasing. If not properly 
served by public carriers, this growing population will add still more private cars 
to Washington’s crowded streets. 
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“The Mohican Hills Citizens Association therefore urges the D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., and the public authorities concerned with transportation in Mary- 
land and the District to arrange for the establishment of a bus route, starting 
at Manning Place and MacArthur Boulevard, which will take Maryland residents 
who will be arriving there by the new shuttle bus and the residents of the 
MacArthur Boulevard area in the District directly to their destinations in 
Georgetown and along Pennsylvania Avenue, without further change. 

“To keep the passengers of the streetcar line from shifting permanently to 
private transportation, the new bus route should be in operation on the day 
streetear service is suspended and the establishment of the new bus route should 
be made known to the users of the present streetcar route well in advance of the 
changeover.” 

I was instructed by my association to send copies of this letter to other inter- 
ested officials for their information and possible action. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANTON M. STRAWSON, Jr., 
President, Mohican Hills Citizens Association. 





EXHIBIT 86 
THE GRAY LINE, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1959. 
Re draft of legislation to create the National Capital Transportation Authority. 


Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR BIBLE: Please accept our thanks for granting us the opportunity 
to submit our views for the record of the recent hearings on the proposed 
legislation. 

Section 9(a) (2), (8), and section 11 of the proposed act suggest great 
changes in public policy that could be ruinous for numerous small businessmen 
rendering charter bus, sightseeing, limousine, taxicab, and helicopter services 
in the Washington metropolitan area. The sections referred to are as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Functions, duties, and powers of authority.—(a) The Authority is 
autherized to develop a system of transportation for the National Capital region. 
To carry out this responsibility, the Authority— 

“(2) May acquire or construct facilities for the transportation of persons 
within the National Capital region. Such facilities may include buses, 
taxicabs, limousines, trolley buses or trackless trolleys, automobiles, or other 
motor vehicles; surface, subsurface, elevated, or other rail carriers or 
rolling stock ; boats, ships, ferries, or other waterborne carriers; airplanes, 
helicopters, or other air carriers; or any other means of transporting per- 
sons. The Authority may also acquire or construct terminals, stations, plat- 
forms, docks, rights-of-way, rails or tracks, monorail facilities, signals, 
bridges, buildings or structures, powerplants, repair shops, offices, or any 
other necessary or desirable facilities or equipment relating to transporta- 
tion facilities ; 

- » * ~ * * * 


“(8) Shall set fares, tariffs, or other rates for the use of its facilities. 
Revenues produced from such rates, together with other revenues received 
by the Authority, ether than from sources provided for in section 10 of this 
act, shall meet operating expenses for each consecutive 3-fiscal-year period. 
Rates shall be set on the basis of reasonable estimates of revenues and op- 
erating expenses for each such period. The Authority is not required, 
however, to operate any particular portion of its facilities without loss but 
may set fares, tariffs, or other rates on the basis of all of its facilities con- 
sidered as a whole. When, in the opinion of the Authority, it is in the 
best interest of the Authority not to charge fares, tariffs, or other rates 
for a particular facility, the Authority is not required to levy such charge, 
but no free passes or other similar remunerative benefits shall be given any 
individual or class of persons without specific approval by the Authority 
after notice and hearing. The Authority may enter into agreements with 
other government agencies or persons whose facilities the Authority jointly 
uses for the establishment of combination fares ; 

* + * * * * = 
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“Spo. 11. Payments to States and local governments in lieu of certain tares.— 
* * * The Authority, its property, franchises, and income are expressly ex- 
empted from taxation in any manner or form by any Government agency but 
such exemption shall not extend to contractors for the Authority.” 

We cannot compete with a transportation authority. The proposed bill is 
discriminatory and unfair. It carries no safeguards for the charter, sightsee- 
ing, limousine, taxicab, and helicopter industries, but it does prevent the 
Authority from operating certain facilities, including “service stations for motor 
vehicles, eating places, shops and places of amusement, professional and busi- 
ness services, and hotel accommodations” (sec. 9(a)(4)). Further, section 
9(a)(4) requires that “Rentals or other fiscal arrangements shall be adjusted 
so that the lessee or franchise holder is not given an undue competitive advantage 
over other persons in the National Capital region.” 

The legislation should prevent the National Capital Transportation Author- 
ity from competing with private operators in charter bus, sightseeing, limousine, 
taxicab, and helicopter fields. This safeguard is needed because the privileged 
status of the Authority would place it in a position whereby it would drive 
private operators in those fields out of business. Every effort must be made to 
guard against the granting to the Authority of an unfair competitive advantage 
over private enterprise. 

In this connection, you may recall that S. 3073 (84th Cong.), as amended and 
passed by the Senate on May 9, 1956, provided for the creation of a Washington 
Metropolitan Transit Authority and excluded “taxicabs and sightseeing buses” 
from the transportation system (S. 3073, title 1, sec. 102(c) ). 

Hence, we respectfully suggest that the Joint Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems consider : 

1. The declaration of policy expressed in House Report 2034, 84th Congress, 
2d session, the majority report on H.R. 8901 (a bill proposing a public authority 
to provide mass transportation in the District of Columbia and environs). The 
members of the committee were opposed to the far-reaching powers which would 
bave been granted to the operating company. House Report 2034 reflects the 
desire of the Members to eliminate unsound and destructive competition and 
protect the public interest. The following is the policy enunciated in said report: 

“3. Sweeping jurisdiction and powers of the proposed Authority. 

“The autocratic position the new Authority would have in the ratemaking 
field is further enhanced when considered in the light of the sweeping juris- 
diction over transportation facilities given to it in other portions of the bill. 
In the event the Authority should operate in such fashion as to produce sub- 
stantial net revenues, there is no provision to insure that the riding public 
would reap the advantage of this operation through lower fares. Indeed, the 
scope of the Authority’s powers would be such that without further ado, it 
could acquire or build, and could operate toll bridges, airports, helicopter serv- 
ice, turnpikes, wharves, and harbor facilities, or any facility whatsoever used 
in the transportation of passengers for hire (with the exception of taxicabs)” 
(H. Rept. 2034, p. 6). 

2. Whether the Authority’s activities will lessen competition to the point 
where it will be injurious to the public interest or tend toward monopoly. 

3. What the effects of such concentration of power will be on the public 
interest. 

Tourism is a major industry in the Washington metropolitan area. Thus, 
the unregulated activities of a public authority are bound to have an adverse 
effect on a great number of employers and employees. There may be no need 
for the same controls in communities where similar mass transit activities 
cannot raise such havoc. 

Also, another factor to be considered is that tourism in the Nation’s Capital 
could be affected adversely by building indiscriminately a mass of transporta- 
tion facilities that will deface visually a large part of the Capital City. Traffic 
relief should be only one of the guiding factors in considering the transportation 
problems of the Nation’s Capital. Cultural and esthetic factors also must be 
taken into consideration. In some cities, experts of the past-built elevated 
transit systems that were a blight on the streets beneath them for generations. 

It is our earnest hope that the joint committee will establish appropriate 
controls for the general protection of the businessmen of the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

Sincerely, 
Henry Burrovueus, President. 
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ExuHrsit 8&7 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 8, 1959. 
Re mass transportation survey. 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 

My Dear Senator Morse: The Northwest Freeway link from Tenley Circle 
in the mass transportation survey is probably more destructive of residential 
and community values than any other aspect of the survey. In considering the 
survey this week please bear in mind that the freeway proposal was a very 
late, hurried, and half-baked one and reflects commercial pressures outside the 
community to be blighted by it. This freeway is not necessary to a rational 
plan for moving people and goods in the city. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN P. TAYLOR. 


ExuHIBIT 88 


WASHINGTON, D.C., October 28, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DearR SENATOR Morse: I am writing to you as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Washington Metropolitan Problems to register opposition against the 
so-called Northwest Freeway link between Tenley Circle and the inner loop. 
This is a part of the ‘Mass Transportation Survey Report,” which I understand 
is scheduled for hearings beginning on November 9, 1959. 

An examination of facts will disclose that this particular truck freeway was 
an 11th-hour addition to the Mass Transportation Survey Report, dear to the 
hearts of our planners because it makes maximum use of public properties, 
thereby avoiding the usual relatively high-priced condemnation of private 
properties. It would also destroy the peace and seclusion of the Washington 
Home for Incurables, would interfere with classes and with access to the 
Phoebe Hearst Elementary School and the Sidwell Friends School, and would 
have a detrimental effect on one of the more popular recreational areas of Rock 
Creek Park. It is opposed by the District of Columbia Engineering 
Commmissioner. 

I suspect the bureaucrats of the National Capital Planning Committee will 
make a strong case for this improvised, ill-considered freeway, conveniently 
overlooking the interests of Washington residents in favor of what they may 
naively suppose to be a form of efficiency. As a private citizen, it appears to 
me they are designing a city of raceways and cloverleafs, devoid of homes, 
and a tribute to the Detroit models of 1960. If they are successful, our National 
Capital will tend to be a Los Angeles-on-the-Potomac, a sad symbol of national 
taste in comparison to Paris, London, Rome, etc. 

I trust we may depend on you for your usual intelligent consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD LANE, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy (Retired). 


ExHIsitT 89 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 17, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Senate-House Committee on Washington Metropolitan Transportation 
Problems, Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am a transportation economist and a student of the 
problem of urban transportation. I would therefore like to enter in the record 
my views on the Washington mass transit problem with the hope that they may 
open up a new avenue of thought for the committee. 

In making a study of any problem in which there is rapid change, there are 
obviously three periods of time which must be considered: the present, the near 
future, and the long run. In the final solution there must be a weighing of the 
various alternatives so as to arrive at a solution that will not penalize any period, 
but at the same time provide a reasonable compromise for all periods. 
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The immediate problem in the Washington metropolitan area is concerned 
with what will happen when the trolleys are discontinued in favor of buses. 
The only time at which there will be a problem is during the peak hours, but at 
that time it will be formidable. Take for example, four busy trolley lines during 
a typical peak-hour period. Twenty-five trolleys are operated on route No. 30, 
5 on route No. 20, 20 on routes 50 and 54, and 12 on route No. 70. To replace 
these trolleys would require 36 buses on route 30, 8 on route 20, 29 on routes 50 
and 54, and 18 on route 70. 

Such raw figures are relatively meaningless until the problem is considered in 
relation to a specific area. Take, for example, the area in front of the Executive 
Mansion on Pennsylvania Avenue. There are eight separate routes operating on 
this street. Once D.C. Transit becomes an all-bus operation, there will be 103 
buses per hour passing this point. This means one bus every 35 seconds. Even 
this does not sound too bad until one considers that this includes stops for lights, 
picking up of passengers, and cars crossing in their paths. It does not then 
become too difficult to envison the traffic congestion in this area. 

The problem in the near future is the one with which the mass transit study is 
concerned. It is my feeling that the proposed expenditure of money under this 
plan is not expansionary as it should be. By expansionary it is meant that money 
spent should provide more and better facilities than would be available if the 
money was not spent. It would be my conviction that the proposed expenditures 
will not provide such results. The highways will at first provide a better means 
of getting to the downtown area, but in the long run this will simply encourage 
more people to drive their automobiles and encourage more people to move to the 
suburbs. Eventually, the area will be back to the same problem now existing. 

Building this highway network in conjunction with a rapid transit system is 
self-defeating, for examples in other areas have shown that such a program 
simply drains transit passengers to the highways. People do not consider their 
investment in automobiles and highways as a cost of transportation. They only 
consider their out-of-pocket costs, which in this case would be their gasoline 
bill. They see that this is less than the cost of riding a transit system, so they 
continue to drive their automobiles. However, if a user charge of say 2 cents 
per mile could be assessed, then the situation would be different. This would not 
only help to pay for the system, but would also point up to the true high cost 
of automobile transportation. 

A study of the mass transportation problem in Chicago shows a 100-percent 
diversion to public transit when travel time by that mode is one-half the time 
required by private automobile and no diversion when traveltime on public 
transportation is 50 percent higher than by private automobile. Even if such a 
great diversion was not experienced in the Washington area, it would seem that 
a good rapid transit system could be built without the need for additional high- 
ways, or with a minimum of new highway construction. This would seem to be 
borne out by the mass transit study. The table on page 50 shows that under the 
1980 recommended plan there will be fewer trips by automobile to the towntown 
area in the peak hours than at the present time. If the present highway net- 
work can handle the present volume of traffic, why should a more extensive, and 
expensive, network be built to handle a lower volume? 

Is the basic assumption of the plan, a 3 million population, a sound one? 
Again, this does not seem to be true. Population growth is based primarily 
on the attraction of industry. What does the Washington metropolitan ares 
have to attract industry? It has no basic raw materials near at hand and the 
problem of transporting them would seem to be a difficult one to surmount. It 
does have a population with a high average education. This should continue to 
attract research firms, but little else. Where then will the population increase 
come from? Is it possible that the “problem” will not exist? Perhaps the 
entire situation can be handled with rapid transit, thereby saving the greater 
proportion of the proposed highway and parking garage expenditures. 

It is possible that even the need for a rapid transit network is exaggerated. 
The plan calls for a heavy volume or superrapid system. With any form of 
transportation no one makes any money hauling empty seats. With a heavy 
volume rapid transit system the trains will have to be run at wide headways in 
order to get full trains. This will decrease the service and time saving and con- 
Sequently will discourage potential passengers from patronizing the system. 

A light volume rapid transit system (trolley trains in subways and private 
rights-of-way) would seem to be a better choice for Washington. These trains 
or individual cars could be run on very close headways thereby providing much 
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better service with equal speed. While the potential capacity is only about 40 
percent of the proposed system it would be more than double the present capacity 
and should be adequate for the area in light of the foregoing population con- 
siderations. 

The long-run future is open to anyone’s speculation. What technological 
developments occur in the next 50 years may today appear almost in the realm 
of “science fiction.” However, it should be pointed out that all the major manu. 
facturers are working at the present time on aircars that float above the ground, 
Such vehicles may not need highways. This would mean, if the proposed plan is 
adopted, a heavy investment in highways which would be left to crumble and 
decay. 

Since I have proposed a mass transit system rather than an auto-dominated 
system I feel that the plan should be carried out by private capital. Rapid 
transit systems have been gaining in patronage over the last few years and it 
is likely that such a system could be a profit making venture. If District of 
Columbia Transit is willing to build such a system well and good. However, 
if they are not, then a separate company should be formed to do so. New York 
has had such a system for many years with the surface lines and subway lines 
run by different companies. 

In summary, the proposed plan should not be adopted. It does not appear 
that there will be a need for such a grandoise plan in the Washington area. It 
would appear that even the rapid transit system as proposed is not necessary. 
A light volume rapid transit plan should be explored with the consequent 
decrease in the need for highways. The plan should be carried out by private 
capital. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES R. ROMAN. 


ExHIsiT 90 


WASHINGTON, D.C., October 17, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MOoRrsE, 
U.S. Senate. 


My Dear Senator Morse: As a resident of Washington, D.C., I heartily 
agree with the Commission on Fine Arts that Washington must not allow 
“damaging scars across the city” as proposed by the mass transportation 
survey. 

Also as a property owner in the neighborhood that would be vitally affected by 
the proposed Northwest Freeway link between Tenley Circle and the Inner Loop, 
and as a parent of two children at Sidwell Friends School which would be 
seriously affected by any such construction as the Tenley Circle/Inner Loop link, 
I strongly protest any such action. 

To me, the only answer is subways. Any self-respecting large city—Paris, 
London, even Moscow—have found these a boon. Even if they do cost $13 
million a mile or whatever. . In the long run, I believe they would pay off cul- 
turally if not financially. Maybe the civil defense people would turn over some 
of their appropriations. Subways could be made good bomb shelters. 

I am counting on your record of independent courage to help stop this plan. 

Sincerely, 
CoNSTANCE M, McGrecor. 


ExnHIsIT 91 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 14, 1959. 

Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Joint Congressional Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BIBLE: It is a pleasure to note that my fellow transit riders have 
finally begun to fight for retention of our streetcars. 

I hope this letter and the thousands of others written to you may not be in 
vain. 

I want to add my support on the side of everyone who utilizes the services of 
D.C. Transit’s excellent streetcar lines. 
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I consider the streetcar has numerous attributes unobtainable in an all-bus 
system ; i.e.: 

(1) Smooth riding; 

(2) Excellent braking power (dynamic as well as hydraulic) ; 

(3) More seating capacity ; 

(4) Much wider aisles to enable passengers to reach the rear exits and 
thus expedite loading and unloading; 

(5) Uneontaminated air, free of diesel fumes; and 

(6) Ability to give adequate service regardless of weather (except when 
the privately owned vehicles travel on the trackage). 

Property owners have had satisfaction of fixed transit routes over the same 
right-of-way from day to day with streetcar lines. When buses are substituted 
routes can and are moved overnight sometimes, without prior notice. 

In view of the statistics brought out this past week on streetcar service versus 
bus service, it seems obvious that nothing can be gained by throwing our street- 
car system down the drain at such great financial loss while increasing the cost 
of transportation for unwanted buses. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. F. Him. 


Exursit 92 
NOVEMBER 19, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Senate-House Committee, Washington Metropolitan Problems. 


Sir: I respectfully request that this letter be included in the hearing record 
on area mass transportation before the Senate-House Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Area Problems. 

As a resident of the Washington metropolitan area I am distressed by the 
excessive concern shown for the convenience of the motorist in the proposed 
mass transit plan. Experience has shown that the construction of new freeways 
and heavy traffic arteries only encourages greater traffic, which in turn creates 
heavy pressure for additional roads. With the deplorable example of the results 
of Los Angeles’ heavy reliance on automobile transportation before us, we should 
have no misunderstanding of the serious consequences that encouragement of 
additional automobile traffic will have for the District. 

Heavy reliance on rapid transit is the only way of meeting our transportation 
problem that offers us a hope of keeping the District a desirable residential 
area and not merely a place to work. While there is much agreement that rapid 
transit should be expanded, its development will be greatly handicapped unless 
determined steps are taken to discourage the use of automobiles by commuters 
during the rush hours. We must also encourage the kind of housing develop- 
ment in the outlying areas that will make mass transit practicable. The trend 
of low density development in the suburbs and the emphasis on new highways 
into the city are detrimental to the development of good rapid transit. 

In my belief the most effective way to encourage the development of good 
rapid transit would be the imposition of a high tax on motorists of the metro- 
politan area who use their automobiles during the rush hours within certain 
areas of the District. This would mean a hardship for some (as do new highways 
and widened streets for others) but if it reduced or kept under control the 
District’s traffic the city could spare itself not only a great expense, but preserve 
much of its still attractive character. The elimination of free parking for 
Government employees, greater restriction on street parking, and tolls on the 
main thoroughfares during rush hours should also be considered. 

In a metropolitan area with numerous State and local jurisdictions area 
planning is difficult. However, heavy restrictions on the use of automobiles 
during rush hours offer the District a means of putting some brake on low 
density suburban development, which if it continues at its present pace, will 
eventually impose insoluble traffic problems for the central area. 

There is no point glossing over the conflict between the city and the suburbs; 
the problem should be faced squarely and an equitable resolution should be 
sought. The suburbs do not consult the District about the kind of development 
they encourage within their jurisdiction. Montgomery County, intent on pre- 
serving its suburban character, is hostile to apartment developments, which in 
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ind Hill, and the Maryland and District taxpayers eventually will have to pay 50 
Thy percent instead of 10 percent of the cost of improving highway facilities below 
uty that point. The highway should be built before proposed buildings block the 
| to right-of-way, especially through Bethesda. 
ere In the case of an urban portion of an interstate highway, much of the argu- 
ere ment as to freeways attracting traffic does not apply because the traffic gener- 
ler- ated by the rural portion is already there and it is a question of how the city is 
ect going to take care of it. Depending on parkways for automobiles and dumping 
usy the truck traffic on congested city streets results in an abnormal load on the 
‘ick latter, is potentially dangerous at the intersections, and defeats the purpose of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act as to local needs. For a general discussion of this 
subject particularly applicable to the instant case, attention is invited to the re- 
‘. marks of Mr. Scherer on page 16476 of the Congressional Record of September 
$, 1959. 
Completion of this interstate route should not be sidetracked by the current 
discussion as to whether all the freeways proposed in the plan are necessary. 
). It stands on its own merits as an interstate highway necessary to complete the 
Interstate System in this area. 
Sincerely yours, 
AFRED S. TRASK. 
late 
3 to ExHIBIT 94 
oa ALEXANDRIA, VA., November 15, 1959. 
ate Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
tans Chairman, Senate-House Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
ned Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
1ere DeAR SENATOR BIBLE: Mr. Talle’s proposal to move more Government agencies 
par- to suburban areas is excellent, except that it is unnecessary to include plans for 
Government housing. 
efit A diffusion plan to locate Government agencies within a 25-mile radius of the 
lege White House would accomplish dispersal simply and easily. There are many 
f us pieces of land already Government-owned in the area. I think of an old Nike 
site near me, standing idle while new housing crowds in around it. 
ited People are mobile these days. They can be counted on to change residence for 
tem convenience to their work. And private housing efforts are meeting the demand, 
trol except in the low-cost field (where the problem is common to both suburb and 
cent city center). 
any So long as the Government “spread” were fairly uniform, the localities could 
nts. manage problems of water and sewage, schools and parks. At least to spread 
nce. the agencies would cut the impact of the problems on any one local government. 
sion The escape of our big department stores from city cramping is an illustration 
of how simple the problem really can be. They just put buildings out where 
and people could park, and people gratefully used these more convenient stores. 
new If Uncle Sam will take stock of the good suburban land he already owns, and 
ex- put new buildings there for his paper work, he will save use all money and 
AVS. increase his own efficiency. 
the Yours cordially, 
apid Epitn L. Hussey 
eent Mrs. Albert E. Hussey. 
insit EXHIBIT 95 
erly 
WoopsrinGE, VA., November 15, 1959. 
; na SeENATE-Hovuse CoMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS, 
ae Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
. the GENTLEMEN: I believe that the mass transit system should supplement, not 
Dis- replace, the present transit system. For this supplementary system I should 
like to suggest a small car, electronically controlled monorail system. This sys- 
. one | tem would operate between large public parking areas in the suburbs and a trans- 
240. portation center in the city. Each car would carry about 12 people, be electrically 
s in- controlled, and operate nonstop from the parking area to the transportation 
vo of center. 
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a heavily populated metropolitan area represent a more economical use of land 
than low density developments and make rapid transit practicable. Why 
cannot the District be just as insistent on preserving as much of its beauty 
and charm as possible? Why must it pave its parks with concrete in order to 
become chiefly a thoroughfare for commuters? Many suburbanites live where 
they do because they wish to enjoy country surroundings or quiet streets where 
their children can play without fear of traffic. This is a good and very under- 
standable reason for living there. However, the suburbanite should not expect 
the District to be prepared to turn its few remaining quiet streets into busy 
traffic arteries and convert its parks into highways in order to give them quick 
and convenient access by automobile to the city during rush hours. 
Yours truly, 


WILLIAM CHAPIN. 


ExuHIsIT 93 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 20, 1959. 
Subject : Washington area mass transportation plan. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 


Chairman, the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR BIBLE: With regard to the need for other than District funds to 
participate in a plan designed to promote commuter traffic as mentioned by 
Engineer Commissioner A. C. Welling, a similar situation exists in New York 
City, where much of the traffic comes from surrounding territory. The State 
of New York is helping out the carriers with respect to the city’s commuter 
problems by a downward revision of the tax program and in other ways. Since 
the Federal Government would directly benefit from the proposed plan here 
because of the many Federal installations within and near the city, its par- 
ticipation would be even more justified. 

While, as General Welling says, the transportation plan is of especial benefit 
to distant commuters, District commuters will benefit too because the privilege 
of getting home in 30 minutes by automobile is not enjoyed by all. Some of us 
take the bus. 

The proposed area transportation pact is an essential step toward a coordinated 
improvement in transportation and the opposition of the D.C. Transit System 
should not stand in its way. The company probably fears that an area control 
might question the fuel and real estate tax exemptions and the lush 93.5 percent 
operating ratio rate base whereby the return depends not on what the company 
contributes, but on what it spends. For every dollar it spends, it earns 7 cents. 
With no control by the city over costs, this is a built-in invitation to extravagance. 
If this is the price the District riders and taxpayers are to pay for conversion 
to buses, it is a high one. 

General Welling’s doubts as to the advisability of using joint highway and 
rail transit facilities are contrary to the experience in Chicago, where the new 
open-cut West Side subway has been integrated with the Congress Street ex- 
pressway and space for transit has been made available on two new highways. 
As brought out in the Mass Transportation magazine for January, while the 
autos are jamming the expressway to nearly 100 percent capacity, the rapid 
transit trains are carrying many times the number of people at only 30 percent 
of the subway’s total potential capacity. 

Getting to rail transit stations is not an obstacle because on the rapid transit 
in Cleveland, surveys have shown that 3 out of 4 park-and-riders formerly 
drove into the downtown area. 

No provision has been made to reserve a center strip for possible transit use 
later in any of the highways, interchanges, or bridges built or projected by the 
D.C. Highway Department. On the contrary, the whole emphasis has been to 
get rid of rail transit even where this was on its own right-of-way as on the 
Cabin John line and Rhode Island Avenue extended. A departure from the Dis- 
trict’s previous preoccupation with highways is welcome. 

There is available under present law a 90 percent Federal contribution on one 
of the major corridors included in the plan, the northwest expressway Route 240. 
Here is a clear case of where a joint highway-rapid transit right-of-way is in- 
dicated unless the route goes along the river. Due to the disapproval of two of 
the District Commissioners, the interstate route is currently stalled at Pooks 
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7300 west Philadephia on the Chester or Woodland Avenue No. 11, and the time 
limit would probably be from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. I have been on the bus in the 
District of Columbia when the bus operator would look at a pass and if the time 
punched, probably three-fourths of an hour, the person would have to pay him 
20 vents. This seems to me to be very unfair to the bus and car riders hoping 
the 25-cent fare will not be permitted until 1960. In the interest of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Maryland and Virginia bus and car riders I hope the Senate 
and Members of Congress will not pass the 25-cent fare. 
Thanking you, I am gratefully and sincerely, 
(Mrs.) ANNA B. McE roy. 


EXHIBIT 98 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 3, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR BIBLE: I wish to write you to add my strenuous objections to 
the proposed freeway through either the Bureau of Standards or the Melvin 
Hazen Park alongside Sedgwick Place NW. 

There appears to me to be several objections to this freeway as a whole and 
especially the above proposed route. 

The first objection to this freeway as a resident of the District of Columbia 
appears to me to be the amount of cost borne by the District residents when all 
the benefits are to be received by residents and businessmen of Maryland who, 
while earning their living in the District, are contributing practically nothing to 
the upkeep of the District. 

In the above connection the U.S. Government which owns the most valuable 
real estate in the District and for whom a large part of the Maryland personnel 
using this freeway work does not pay any District taxes. However, the most 
ideally situated route for a freeway; namely, Rock Creek Park, is being bitterly 
contested as a route for this freeway. This route would carry traffic from 
Constitution Avenue to East-West Highway in Silver Spring without the neces- 
sity for condemning property or greatly devaluating present property. 

Why does the National Capital Parks Commission fight this route? They at 
present have a four-lane highway from Taft Bridge to Memorial Bridge and 
they have made no complaints about it ruining the park. Then comes the zoo 
and the bulk of this could be circled on the 16th Street side of Rock Creek in 
the hollow. The balance of Rock Creek Park is used at most about 6 months a 
year by picnickers (mostly on Saturdays and Sundays when traffic on this 
freeway would be at a minimum) and it is doubtful if 1 person in 5,000 at a 
maximum use this park for the above purpose. The 100-foot strip. (approxi- 
mately) necessary to build this freeway through Rock Creek Park would never 
be missed, so why is the National Capital Park Planning Commission fighting so 
to prevent this route? Can it be fear by the Park Commission of having to give up 
some of its jobs and benefits? 

In view of the foregoing it seems asinine to me to consider the condemnation 
and devaluation of millions of dollars’ worth of District property, thus adding 
to the cost of the freeway, in order not to use a route that is now open and clear 
into Maryland, where Maryland could build a connection from the circumferential 
highway to this freeway. Why should this freeway cause any more disturbance 
than is at present caused by the one from Taft to Memorial Bridge. 

The buildings in the Tilden Garden Apartments are valued at approximately 
$3 million and the apartments and houses on Connecticut within a block of Tilden 
Street and on Tilden Street at probably that much or even more would be 
deteriorated greatly, probably as much as half by this proposed route. 

For the above reasons I am definitely opposed to the freeway route through 
either the Bureau of Standards grounds or the Melvin Hazen Park and trust that 
the committee will not punish the residents of the District to serve the ends of 
businessmen and residents who have moved to Maryland in order to find cheap 
overhead and homes but who still are supported by District and Government 
payrolls and business carried on in the District with no remuneration to the 
District government. 

Yours very truly, 


CHARLES WILKES. 
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The small cars would eliminate the need for the massive supports required for 
the conventional monorail system. The cars would fill quickly and, during the 
rush hour, would operate only seconds apart. 

The cars would be electronically controlled, thus eliminating the need for an 
operator. A single starter could handle a large number of cars. 

By operating nonstop the only speed limitation would be the ability of the car 
to stay on the track. 

Locating the public parking areas at or near large shopping areas would be 
an added convenience. 

In closing let me emphasize that this supplementary system is intended to 
relieve the congestion on our city streets by providing would-be motorists with 
a fast, comfortable, convenient method of getting downtown. Until a public 
transportation system is devised which will get people downtown much faster 
then they can drive their own automobiles, people will continue to drive. I firmly 
believe that a small car, electrically controlled monorail system will meet this 
requirement. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD F. BoGARDUS. 


ExursirT 96 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 9, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR BIBLE: In connection with the current joint committee 
hearings with regard to mass transportation survey for the Washington metro- 
politan area, I am writing a few comments for your consideration. 

The overall plan is very good and is greatly needed in this area. However, 
emphasis should be placed on the idea of providing a rail rapid transit system 
in conjuction with fringe parking lots and adequate feeder bus service. Like- 
wise, improved commuter service on the existing rail lines serving the area 
should be incorporated in the plan. 

One component of the plan which I wish to go on record as opposing is the 
“northwest freeway link’? between Tenley Circle and the inner loop. This was 
a last minute addition to the plan and has already met with great opposition. 

Such a proposed freeway would cut through one of the finest residential areas 
of the city, consisting of high priced individual homes and cooperative apart- 
ments. These cooperatives are not to be considered as apartments but as in- 
dividual homes, into which the owners have made the same investments as they 
would have for individual homes. Such a freeway with the resultant traffic, 
noise, and fumes will greatly reduce the hability and value of the adjacent 
property, and would not be accessible for use by the residents. 

As an alternative to this freeway the circumferential highway now under con- 
struction in nearby Maryland should be used and a route down the Cabin John 
Valley crossing the Potomac into Virginia should be considered. 

Your attention and earnest consideration to the above comments will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


LAWRENCE P. WINNEMORE. 


ExHIsitT 97 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 7, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: I am writing to you in reference to the D.C. Transit System. 
I believe Mr. Roy Chalk had this in mind when he took over the D.C. Transit 
System. A young mother I know had 4 children going to school, at the same 
time, one used a bicycle, the other three I understand used the bus. I do not 
think it fair to raise the school transit fare to 13 cents each way. In Phila- 
delphia a person-can get on a car 7500 North Chestnut Hill, and pay 20 cents 
fare and 1 cent for an exchange or transfer that can be used to ride down to 
the center city, which is Market Street. Then ride or rather change cars for 
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Pxursit 99 
OcToBER 31, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate. 


My Dear Senator BIBLE: In reference to the freeway proposed for traffic 
moving between Tenley Circle and the downtown inner loop, I definitely oppose 
the construction of this readway past our building, either through the Bureau 
of Standards grounds opposite Tilden Street or in back of our building through 
the Melvin Hazen Park along Sedgwick Place. Construction of this freeway 
along the route proposed would create traffic noise, reduce the value of our prop- 
erty as a home and residential site, and will require increased expenditure of 
District of Columbia tax money. 

Respectfully yours, 
HELEN B. SKINNER 
Mrs. George C. Skinner. 


ExHIBIT 100 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 8, 1959. 
Re mass transportation survey. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR Briste: The Northwest Freeway link from Tenley Circle 
in the mass transportation survey is probably more destructive of residential 
and community values than any other aspect of the survey. In considering the 
survey this week, please bear in mind that the freeway proposal was a lat, 
hurried, and half-baked one and reflects commercial pressures outside the com- 
munity to be blighted by it. This freeway is not necessary to a rational plan 
for moving people and goods in the city. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN P. TayYLor. 


ExHIsit 101 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1959. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Mr. Gutheim, staff director, Joint Committee of Washington Metropolitan 
Problems. 

From: Robert A. Keith, traffic enginer, National Capital Planning Commission. 

Subject: Material for inclusion in the record. 

I have enclosed material which you may care to include in the printed record 
of the hearings. The comparison of transportation service to Silver Spring 
was prepared last month by our staff, and may help to identify the problem 
of poor railroad patronage better. 

Ropsert A. KEITH. 


A COMPARISON OF COMMUTER RAILROAD, TRANSIT, AND AUTO SERVICE BETWEEN 
DOWNTOWN WASHINGTON AND SILVER SPRING 


The question is frequently asked: Why is so little use made of the area rail- 
roads by downtown commuters? The following information describes the exist- 
ing service to Silver Spring, which is one of the most heavily traveled corridors 
from the central business area, and which apparently has the greatest poten- 
tiality of all commuter rail service in the region. The service in question is 
operated by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and is part of the main line between 
Washington and Cumberland. 

Between 6:30 and 9:30 a.m., there are five trains leaving each weekday from 
Silver Spring to Washington : 


Lv. Silver Spring : 7: 5 002 8:19 
7: rs » 


Ar. Washington 8 40 
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Between 4 and 6:30 p.m. there are four trains leaving each weekday from 
Washington to Silver Spring: 


Lv. Washington = 5:40 6:05 6:30 
Ar. Silver Spring 5:03 5:54 6:19 6:44 


On an average weekday in 1955, there were about 120 passengers originating 
their trips at the Silver Spring station of the B. & O. Not all 120 passengers can 
be classified as commuters, however, because some are long-distance travelers. 
All mainline trains, as well as commuter trains, to and from Washington stop 
at Silver Spring. 

The five morning and four evening trains do not provide adequate service to 
Silver Spring, although it would be possible to increase the number of trains. 
The real problem lies in the fact that most downtown employment is not con- 
yeniently located to Union Station. It is too far to walk to Union Station from 
all major employment centers, except for those in the vicinity of Capitol Hill. 
For this reason, commuter rail traffic has never played a major role in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. In New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston, where com- 
muter railroads are important, the terminal stations are located in the heart of 
downtown. 

In the case of Washington, it is necessary for most people to ride streetcars 
from employment centers to Union Station, a journey which frequently is more 
time-consuming than the train trip itself. 

Although precise figures are not available, it is believed by Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad officials that the volume of rail travel between Washington and Silver 
Spring has remained about the same during the past several years. There has 
been no significant increase or decrease in riding patterns. 

Parking spaces for 140 automobiles are available at the Silver Spring station, 
but the two lots are not usually filled to capacity. Parking spaces are also 
provided at several other stations along the route, but they are much smaller 
in capacity. 

Commuter rail patronage to Silver Spring could conceivably become significant 
if a rapid transit service were provided between Union Station and key down- 
town points. However, the capacity of the railroad tracks would not be adequate 
to carry main line, freight, and the required number of commuter trains. Un- 
less the commuter trains can carry the anticipated rapid transit volume to Sil- 
ver Spring, it will become necessary to increase highway capacity in this corri- 
dor. 

In addition to the limited capacity of the railroad tracks, the proposed rapid 
transit route will still be considerably faster than a possible rapid transit- 
commuter railroad service. 

Below is an analysis of the present and future means of travel between the 
Federal Triangle and Silver Spring. The Federal Triangle was used as an ex- 
ample of origin because of its great concentration of central employment. 

At the present time, there are three alternative means of travel between the 
Federal Triangle and Silver Spring. One method, the least used, is a combina- 
tion of streetcar, train, and auto. The total elapsed time is approximately 50 
minutes, which typically includes 5 minutes walking to the streetcar stop, 2 
minutes waiting, 15 minutes travel by streetcar to Union Station, 7 minutes 
walking to the B. & O. train and waiting for it to depart, 14 minutes travel on the 
train to Silver Spring, 2 minutes walking to the parking lot, and 5 minutes auto 
travel from the station to home. 

A second method involves local transit and auto, The total elapsed time is 
also approximately 50 minutes, and typically includes 5 minutes walking to the 
bus stop,, 2 minutes waiting, 35 minutes bus travel to Georgia and Alaska Ave- 
nues (District line), 2 minutes walk to auto, and 6 minutes auto travel to home. 

A third, and presently the quickest means, is the automobile on local streets 
for the entire trip. The total time required is 40 minutes, including 7 minutes 
ane to the parking lot, and retrieving the car, and 35 minutes auto travel 
o home. 

In the future, it is proposed that there be two additional means of reaching 
Silver Spring—(1) by auto on freeway and (2) by rapid transit and auto. The 
auto on freeway will be 10 minutes faster than the auto on local streets. The 
total time will be approximately 30 minutes, including 7 minutes walking to the 
parking lot and 23 minutes driving time. 
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The second new alternative, which will be the fastest means of travel, will 
involve a combination of rapid transit and auto. The total time will be ap- 
proximately 25 minutes, or one-half as long as present public transportation, 
The 25 minutes typically includes 5 minutes walk to the rapid transit station, 
1 minute waiting time, 12 minutes travel on the rapid transit, 2 minutes walk 
to the parking lot, and 5 minutes driving time to home. 

From this analysis, it can be seen that increasing the number of commuter 
rail trains to Silver Spring will have limited benefit, and certainly not eliminate 
the eventual need for a rapid transit line to Silver Spring. Some benefit could 
come from a dowtown subway to Union Station, but the improvement would be 
inadequate. And a subsidy would likely be required to have additional trains, 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1959. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Staff Director, Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 

From: Harland Bartholomew, Chairman, National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Subject : Communications with area transportation firms. 


This memorandum describes our relationships with the private area trans- 
portation firms during the course of the mass transportation survey as requested 
by the committee. Attached for the record are copies of telegrams from Mr. 
Keneth M. Hoover, our initial project director, and Mr. Paul C. Watt, Director 
of the Regional Council during most of the period of the survey. Also attached 
for the record and/or your files is a memorandum to me from Mr. Arthur T. 
Sonnenberg, of the D. C. Public Utilities Commission, to which are appended 
a copy of the “Interim Report of the Joint Commission to Study Passenger Car- 
rier Facilities and Services in the Washington Metropolitan Area,” February 
1956, and a copy of its study questionnaire. 

The survey strived for a thorough understanding of the operations and the 
eapabilities of the existing transportation companies including all local mass 
transit, intercity bus, commuter railroad, taxi, airport ground transportation 
and airport air transportation. To do this, we used particularly the knowledge 
and data of the Joint Commission referred to above, the area origin and destina- 
tion studies of 1948 and 1955, railroad data from the Washington Terminal 
(Union Station) Co. and the statistics of Airport Transport, Inc. With this in- 
formation, with the guidance of the publie utility people and with Mr. Hoover's 
continual contact with various local people, I am sure we attained this under- 
standing. 

When we began to study the long-range needs of the region, we had less need 
to contact these people for it was our purpose and our function to determine 
what quality of service and what system of transportation would best meet the 
needs of the community if we were to provide for the type of region envisioned 
in the long-range land development plan. The area public utility officials were 
most helpful in this regard. This is not to say that we had no contact with the 
private companies. I described to you last week at your hearings our meetings 
with D.C. Transit System, Inc. We also met with Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
officials in Baltimore to study their facilities inasmuch as we expected, early 
in the study, that its Silver Spring line, in particular, would provide a good loca- 
tion for a rapid transit route. However, it developed that this route and 
the others would provide so little service to District residents and the construc- 
tion problems would be so great relative to the line’s service values that use of 
the lines was considered infeasible. Mr. Hoover on a number of occasions re 
viewed our program with Mr. Patchell of the Pennsyvlania Railroad. 

The next steps in planning and developing a transportation system, by the 
proposed Federal corporation or a similar organization, should logically involve 
a much closer working relationship with existing transportation firms. Our 
purpose was to establish needs and propose a method of meeting them. Now 
that the needs have been established by our survey, a development organization 
must work out the problems of fitting the needs into a system by accounting 
for many other details and other problems not fully analyzed in our survey. 
This includes, of course, working with existing transportation companies to 
define more specifically their role in the future system. 

HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, Chairman. 
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[Western Union telegram] 


NOVEMBER 138, 12:32 a.m. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, 
Chairman, National Capital Planning Commission, Washington, D.C.: 


In answer to your question whether Mass Transportation staff had ever been 
in contact with D.C. Transit or O. Roy Chalk during the preparation of the 
trausportation plan, the answer is a definite “Yes.” Meetings were held with 
representatives from both Capital Transit and D.C. Transit, both to inform them 
and to get data. The gentleman who was formerly the operating vice presi- 
dent and later went with Universal Corp. was in a number of times. Hoover 
can give you his name. Mr. Goad furnished valuable data on existing routes, 
schedules, and headways as well as results of an off-on survey. Messrs. Hyde 
and Ong of board of experts met with the operating-level people frequently as 
they had had past associations with them. Hoover met with them as well as 
men from Virginia lines in getting existing data. After D.C. Transit was or- 
ganized, O. Roy Chalk was invited to meet with staff to review program. On 
Thursday, June 5, 1958, Mr. Chalk met with staff in Interior Building from 10 
a.m. to approximately noon, at which time the full plan was discussed and he 
was shown all the exhibits. The role of local transit in relation to the trunk 
system was explained. Mr. Chalk mentioned his interest in monorail, both 
in respect to Friendship Airport and Southwest Washington, at this meting. 
Mr. Hoover explained to him the engineers’ analysis of monorail relating to the 
study, with emphasis on cost and construction. Please let me know if I can 
be of further assistance. 

PavuL C. WATT. 


[Western Union telegram] 


NOVEMBER 13, 1959. 


Mr. HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, 
Chairman, National Capital Planning Commission, Washington, D.C. 


DreaAR Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Replying to your telephone request regarding the 
relations with representatives of railroads serving in the Washington metro- 
politan area as related to the transportation study, I met personally with the 
manager of the Union Station operations a number of times, requesting informa- 
tion concerning the passenger facilities of the railroads as these might relate 
to the commuter problem. His organization was most helpful in furnishing 
our engineering forces with all available information concerning railroad com- 
muter travel, and worked closely with Mr. Sexton in the study which he made 
to provide origin and destination information concerning railroad commuter 
trips. 

In addition, through the B. & O. general passenger agent in Washington, I ar- 
ranged for our engineers to discuss with that railroad’s chief engineer in Balti- 
more the possible use of rights-of-way from the center of the city through Silver 
Spring and elsewhere. 

I personally had many conferences with the executive vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Walter Patchell, in Philadelphia and in Washington, 
where, upon a number of occasions, he reviewed our program. He brought asso- 
ciates of his to Washington several times to discuss the study, as he was not 
only interested in the Washington problem but saw the applicability of the 
study methods to pressing transportation problems in Philadelphia, New York, 
and elsewhere. 

All of these railroad management people were most cooperative and supplied 
all information which we desired. 

As to the two Virginia bus operations, I had occasional personal discussions 
with Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Haddock concerning our general program. These 
companies furnished information concerning their schedules, routings, traffic, 
etc. Most of the information concerning these operations, necessary to the 
study, were available through the origin and destination study and other sources 
as furnished through Mr. Sonnenberg and others. You will remember that an 
exact and detailed study of modifications to surface routings to fit an ultimate 
basie transportation system was deemed unnecessary at the time our study 
was made, as all future surface operation would be by bus. Future routings 
for such vehicles are easily modified and could be adjusted better when the 
rapid transit lines were finally planned and put into operation. 


48375—60——66 
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As to the relation with the D.C. Transit management, I understand you have 
a complete report from Mr. Watt. I wish to say that the top staff of that 
organization was most intimately informed about the whole program and par- 
ticipated fully. Also, on one or two occasions Mr. Chalk came to my office to 
discuss matters with me. These ranged from different ideas that he was con- 
sidering in relation to monorail schemes to a general discussion of the transit 
problem. I cannot conceive that Mr. Chalk would state before that committee 
that he had no relation with the study. 

K. M. Hoover, 
Chief Engineer, San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1959. 
MEMORANDUM 


To: Mr. Harland Bartholomew, Chairman, National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Subject: Contacts with local transit companies by Joint Commission To Study 
Passenger Carrier Facilities and Services in the Washington Metropolitan 
Area. 


The joint commission was created by Virginia House Joint Resolution 77 
(March 22, 1954), Maryland House Joint Resolution 12 (April 12, 1954), and 
District of Columbia Order No. 54-2065 (September 27, 1954). These enact- 
ments created the joint commission to consider the adequacy of passenger car- 
rier facilities and service in the Washington metropolitan area, the rates charged 
for such services, and whether joint action by the three jurisdictions to regulate 
area passenger carriers was either necessary or desirable. The first meeting 
of the joint commission was held February 10, 1955, in Washington. 

In February 1956, the joint commission published an interim report sur- 
veying local transit operations and conditions. The report was the work of 
Mr. William C. Siebert of the Virginia Corporation Commission staff, Mr. Jo- 
seph S. A. Giardina from the staff of Maryland Public Service Commission, and 
myself from the staff of the District of Columbia Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, pursuant to the instructions of the joint commission. Copies of the re 
port are furnished with this memorandum. 

During the preparation of the interim report, area transit firms were con- 
tacted to secure data on the scope and volume of their individual operations. 
Four questionnaires were circulated to passenger carriers operating in the Wash- 
ing metropolitan area. Copies of the questionnaires and the instructions for 
filling them out are also appended to this memorandum. 

Completed questionnaires were received from the following companies: (1) 
Capital Transit Co., (2) Arlington, Barcroft & Washington Transit Co., (3) 
Washington, Virginia & Maryland Coach Co. (Arnold Lines), (4) W M A Transit 
Co., (5) Suburban Transit Co., (6) Montgomery Bus Lines, (7) Atwood Trans- 
port, (8) Eastern Greyhound Lines, (9) Safeway Trails, Inc., and (10) Blue 
Ridge Lines (now Greyhound). Additional data were secured from Virginia 
Trailways, Richmond Greyhound Lines and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Railroad. The Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and Southern rail- 
road companies were contacted for data, but the Commission was informed 
that their statistics did not distinguish between local commuter and inter- 
city passenger operations. Personal contact was made with each of the above- 
named carriers to explain the purpose of the study and to secure the necessary 
statistical information for the joint commission’s interim report. 

Copies of the interim report were provided to Mr. Hoover and other mem- 
bers of the Washington metropolitan area mass transportation survey group. 
Copies of the individual company answers to the questionnaires were also avail- 
able for review by the transportation study staff. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the interim report were well pub- 
licized in the local press. Copies of the report were available on request, and 
it is my recollection that they were provided to most of the local transit firms 
participating in the survey. 

ARTHUR T. SONNENBERG, 
Transit Economist, District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission. 
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Exnisit 102 


Wasuineton, D.C., November 16, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR: I should like to add my insignificant thoughts on the trans- 
portation problem. 

To begin with, you must remember that Mr. Chalk has Mr. Chalk’s interests 
at heart and not the public’s. If you will get a copy of the transportation setup, 
say for 1920, you will find that there were three times as many transit vehicles 
and transit lines or routes, than there are today. We had one-third the popula- 
tion with three times as much service. 

Not only that, but it was much more efficient and productive. Today, Chalk 
fools everyone with having a few “new type” buses, but the question is, how many 
does he have in proportion to present-day population. He claims there are 
less riders and hence there need be less equipment, but the situation is in reverse— 
the people have drifted away because of the lack of service. He has ruined 
the transportation setup in this city, removing the best form of transit, the street- 
cars. He now advocates monorail, which is still an elevated rail affair. New 
York spent a fortune to get rid of the elevated. He wants to bring them back, 
with accompanying deterioration of property wherever they would run. Plus 
the fact that they could not be tied in with existing rail facilities, which is the 
most inexpensive, comparatively speaking. method to set up fast and immediate 
high-speed transportation. If the vice president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and officials of the B. & O. offer to set up such a deal, why the city should grab 
it right away. 

Everyone forgets that the bus still must use the right of way of the private 
automobiles, and is therefore subject to the frailties of such transportation. As 
to giving him a special lane, he’s got his gall to ask for the same, asking the 
public to pay for his private right of way. 

Of course, in the end, the big boys will win out, and the public be damned. 

I wrote such a letter to the Post, stating that the public is so naively stupid, 
with their citizens’ meetings, protesting, for example, abandonment of the 
ear lines. While they are protesting, Chalk does what he wishes. Since the 
Post carries big D.C. Transit ads, they would not publish the letter. I suppose 
it depends on who pushes the keys on the organs of free speech, as to the kind 
of music we hear. 

Everything points to a standard rail solution (speed, no air pollution, et cetera). 
Frankly, I believe the public is wasting its time, but we try anyhow. Perhaps 
in this, I am naive. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 


Dr. MiLton J. CoHEN. 


ExuHrsiT 103 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., November 16, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 


Chairman, Committee on Rapid Transit, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Stir: Please count this another ballot in favor of a mass-transportation 
rapid-transit system for this area. As discussed in this morning’s Washington 
Post editorial, this is not a suburban problem. The solution must benefit all 
commuters, and the cost must be supported by the public. 

Do you not have statistics to show what a large proportion of high-grade 
Federal employees live outside the District proper? There are many obvious 
reasons why they must live outside the District, and why they must commute. 
Yet they are penalized transportationwise until their “high” salaries barely 
afford expenses. Travel time invariably exceeds 2 hours per day. Travel cost 


by auto—just for commuting to and from the job—exceeds hundreds of dollars 
a year. 
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Apparently other cities in the world have rapid transit systems that have been 
running successfully for many years. Don’t you have any experiences of other 
large, densely populated (during working hours) cities to study? For example, 
Tokyo, Budapest, Naples, New York, Moscow? 

Cannot efficient use be made of existing railroad lines, adding adequate entry 
and departure housing; surely it is unreasonable to expect any rapid transit to 
stop within shorter distances than four-tenths of a mile. 

We taxpayers are paying and paying for highways with money and a high 
death rate. Why can’t the Government be convinced with what we need now is 
to relieve the commuter-hour density by a real rapid transit as soon as possible? 

Respectfully yours, 










FRANCES W. LANGSTON. 
Mrs. J. F. LANGSTON. 








ExHIBIT 104 
NOVEMBER 16, 1959. 





To THE Epitor, WASHINGTON Post AND TIMES HERALD: 


Hurrah for Commissioner Welling. At last someone has put into words the 
burning feelings of many District of Columbia citizens. We live here. We 
do not want to look at, listen to, ride on, or pay for any mass transportation 
system, or still less the automobile freeways that will inevitably bankrupt it, 
in order to accelerate the passage of people into neighboring States. It would 
be absurd for the District to contribute any of their dollars for the comfort and 
convenience of outsiders who pay no District taxes. If the U.S. Government 
wants its workers to get to the center of the Capital quickly it should itself 
provide the funds, not we. 

Let us clear our own District of blight before we offer any favors whatsoever 
to Maryland and Virginia. 














KATHARINE HENDERSON. 
Mrs. M. C. Henderson. 







Woopacres, Mp. 
Washington, D.C. 





Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE Stir: I believe that from nearly every point of view, the best solu- 
tion to the District of Columbia area transit problems would be to: 

(a) Build a limited access loop (about 15 miles in diameter) around the 
District. All main roads would end and start at this loop. Otherwise all 
streets and roads in the area would remain about as they are now. 

(b) Establish combined fringe parking lots, local bus and streetcar termi- 
nals, and high-speed transit lines at selected points. The high-speed lines would 
connect to downtown points by off the public highway roads. 

This system should have little interference with different governments, as the 
terminal points and local transit lines would each be in a single State. 

The highway system as it is now should be adequate because traffic in general 
would be going in or out from the loop and not through, across, or around town 
as it is now. 

I also believe that the high-speed transit system should be an overhead mono- 
rail train. These trains could be made no more offensive than the subways 
(overall), if they were put three or more stories high and run through the 
center of the blocks so that they would be visible only where they crossed the 
street. 

It has always seemed to me that the proposed mass transportation plan tried 
to spend as much money as they could without regard to services delivered. 
The removal of the present streetcars without knowing what is going to be the 
ultimate is nothing less than stupid now. 

No answer to this is necessary. 

Yours truly, 



























MI.arp J. BAMBER. 
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EXHIsiIt 106 


MICHIGAN PARK CITIZEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.O., November 13, 1959. 
SENATE-HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: At a recent meeting of the Michigan Park Citizens’ Association, 
it was voted to recommend that your committee consider the feasibility of estab- 
lishing in the Washington area a rapid transit system which might eliminate 
the need for many of the new highways, freeways, etc., which are now or 
will be, very soon, in the planning stage. 

The new transit system might be a combination of subways and existing 
railway and other surface facilities. 

Very truly yours, 


ANN F. MILLeEr, 
Mrs. Ann F. Miller, 
Secretary. 


BExureir 107 


SoME OBSERVATIONS ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VERTICAL FLIGHT FOR CIVIC 
ADMINISTRATORS AND PLANNERS 


(Presented at the annual conference of the Community Planning Association of 
Canada by Patrick Horsbrugh, acting director, Hamilton-Wentworth Planning 
Board, City Hall, Hamilton, Ontario) 


INTRODUCTION 


For the first time since planners have become a recognized professional body, 
and planning an establishd department of government, we are presented with a 
new form of general transportation having exceptional characteristics—vertical 
flight. 

The advantages of vertical lift combined with horizontal speed have been 
dreamed of for a quarter of a century by aeronautical engineers and planners 
alike, and the heliport has been the hallmark of progress on the master plans of 
the forward thinking, but beyond this gesture I have found little evidence of 
serious study of how vertical flight will affect urban planning. 

Very few articles or papers seem to have been devoted to the subject, either 
here or in Europe. and those that have been published deal more with operational 
matters rather than with the likely effects of vertical flight upon the urban 
environment. For these reasons, I think, the term “new” is still justified, even 
though the idea of vertical movement for passengers and freight in relative quan- 
tity has long been familiar to planners and administrators. 

Now, however, when mass transportation by air is clearly becoming a reality 
and when the helicopter is about to give place to other types of vertical takeoff 
and landing (VTOL) vehicles, the planner must grapple with the challenge in 
immediate and practical terms. This highly technical subject can be kept aside 
no longer. 

Hitherto, the planner has had to deal with the effects of existing systems of 
communication; with outmoded port installations; with railways now held cap- 
tive by the very cities they helped to create; with highways used beyond capacity, 
and with the conflicting land-use demands which all these systems have brought 
about. The planner has now to deal with airports previously accepted as being 
in the province of the specialist, and which have so soon become a vexation to 
all cities from which they are too distant in time, and to all suburbs in which 
they are too close for aural comfort. 

The principal forms of mechanical movement are at the moment confined either 
to water, to guide rails, to paved surfaces, or to lift achieved by forward speed, 
but we now find ourselves confronted with a means of movement bound by none 
of these space-demanding and costly requisites. 
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These four conditions of mechancial movement may be symbolized by the 
propeller, the wheel, and the nacelle. The symbolic wheel requires subdivision in 
respect of the vital difference between the rail-guided wheel and the wheel free 
roving; a subdivision of the utmost importance to the planner since the resuling 
duplication of land transportation systems is clearly in need of revision for both 
planning and economic reasons. 

Zach of these forms of vehicular movement appear very distinctly on maps 
where their directions and purposes are self-evident. Henceforward, however 
we must prepare for a fifth and utterly distinctive form of transportation—in- 
finitely more far reaching in its consequences, I believe, than any which have 
both stimulated and strained urban development in the past, and whose imprint 
upon the map may be no more than a series of spots, not lines. 

Welcome or unwelcome, this fifth form transport will be the most potent yet, 
and the hardest to control with effect and to use with intelligence, 

So much of our environment has been molded by successive systems of trans- 
portation that the legacy of problems which we have received seems to be greater 
than any likely combination of administrative and legislative brain power can 
marshal into order, in reasonable time. 

Now, with another form of movement to be inserted into the daily routine, 
there is no one, other than the planner, with whatever help he can find, who 
possesses the responsibility to foresee and to declare what he foresees, and to 
make provision, since the consequences of vertical flight will affect every city 
within the mechanized civilization almost simultaneously. 

The advent of mechanical transport has changed ancient cities almost beyond 
recognition, it has created new cities, and has stimulated urban growth to mam- 
moth proportions. This is an impressive achievement in the space of a little more 
than a century, but there is more to come, much more. The ramifications of 
transportation are, it seems, self-perpetrating and while the giant cities will 
grow still larger, there is no indication that they will become more tolerable as 
places of habitation. Indeed everything points to the reverse. 


THE EXISTING PAST 


It is entertaining to speculate upon what might have happened if the concepts 
of physical planning and envirial order had developed during the Renaissance, 
when circumstances were so propitious, or again in the 18th century when 
visual discipline was so important. A specialized profession of planners might 
have come about so easily when architects were engaged upon every form of 
design from furniture to landscape, with the creation of cities and with 
renovations carried out as a matter of course. 

It is the greatest pity that this did not occur, for under the influence of the 
enlightened patronage, which was the essence of the time, a profession of 
omnitecture might well have arisen to establish and maintain that sense of 
unity which is now so utterly absent in almost every manmade scene. 

Instead, the emergence of the engineer in the 19th century, the harbor 
builders, the canal constructors, the railway surveyors, seems to have driven 
the architects to limit their attention primarily to buildings, to the revival of 
taste for historic illusions, and alas, to ignore the changing landscape, thus the 
essential coordinating agency never emerged. 

There were exceptions, of course, both in patronage and in the resulting de- 
sign, but the urgent need to appreciate the latent forces in the several forms of 
mechanical transport, and their effect upon the environment was not foreseen. 

This is not surprising, perhaps, since there was no precedent—but in our own 
time we suffer from the confusion of movement to such a degree that now 
virtually every urban acre is invaded by the wheel. 

With these successive lessons, the planner should be very sensitive to the 
work of the aircraft industry, and the likely effects arising from that which is 
now being designed. 

I doubt, however, if this is indeed so, and draw your attention to the existing 
past around us in the fear that we may again be failing to realize the changes 
which are so soon to be wrought by the new ability to rise vertically. 

Remember also, the architectural changes following upon the development 
of the elevator and the moving stair since the turn of the century. 
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THE TANGIBLE FUTURE 


It is curious how much of the past remains ever-present in our envirium, 
particularly if it is an embarrassment. Any recognition of this factor helps in 
anticipating the future, and may bring a realization of how very near that 
future is. 

A radical variation of air transport is occurring now, as exemplified by the 
helicopter. Literally another dimension is to be added to the means of mass and 
rapid transit. 

Beyond the term helicopter, however, stands the promise and fulfillment of 
vertical flight in general, which I believe to be the most important single issue 
affecting the future of urban. vitality. Automation in industry, power from 
atomic plant, space heating and limited climatic control, water and atmospheric 
purification and reuse are some of the scientific achievements shortly to be 
influential upon the urban scene, but none of these, to my mind, will exert the 
economic effects of vertical flight, either to redeem, to shift or to destroy great 
tracts of urban and suburban areas. 

The vehicles are being designed, and many are in experimental production 
which will alter the daily routine of populations to as great an extent as those 
made by the development of the railways, and the subsequent introduction of 
the automobile. This time, however, the changes will be more rapid because of 
the greater breadth of associated technology, and the ramifications will be more 
extensive because of the weakness of the existing urban fabric, and the easily 
shifted real-estate values. 

The future influences in transportation are already tangible on the boards 
and in the hangars of the aeronautical engineers—I beg you, gentlemen—go and 
see. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS 


Before exploring some of the likely effects of vertical flight upon urban plan- 
ning I would like to refer to current factors which are immediately relevant to the 
subject, namely, the combination of experience with propitious physical condi- 
tions. 

By reason of fortunate geography, there are two complementary regions con- 
taining mighty populations which offer special advantages for the early imple- 
mentation of vertical flight, and which are, I believe, of very special significance 
to Canada at this moment of internal territorial development. 

There is, first, the area to which Dr. Edward Pleva’ referred this morning, 
“the No. 1 economic region of the world, the Great Lakes,” where peripheral 
cities have developed close to each other in distance, but distant in time, being 
held apart by the intervening waters. And, second, there are the reverse con- 
ditions of the lakes, those islands of Britain (the extension of the maritimes off 
Europe), where machines are in the air and proposals on the drawing boards 
that await the finances and the daring demand which will cause them to be pro- 
duced in quantity, and where there is also the brainpower to sustain the building 
program once it begins to move; of that you may be assured. 

Beyond these principal geographical conditions, propitious for vertical flight, 
as represented by the islands of the United Kingdom and the lake chain of Inter- 
dependia, lie two other areas of special interest where Canadian activities and 
investments are increasing. 

The progress of the Caribbean Federation and the economic stability of those 
islands can obviously be stimulated by the introduction of a simplified and a 
cheaper form of general transportation. And, again, the recent increase of con- 
tributions made to the Colombo plan by Canada represents a responsibility and 
a concern with developments in southeast Asia, where the provision political inde- 
pendence is necessitating economic developments at a greatly increased rate, and 
where improved communications are fundamental to lasting success. 

The importance of transport facilities of a greatly simplified type in the develop- 
ment of geographically complicated regions such as that of southeast Asia is 
obvious enough, yet territorial planning seems to have become so preoccupied 
with plans and positions that the means of movement are left entirely to other 
specialist engineers whose influence and authority may, and sometimes does, con- 
flict with that of the planner. I would submit that the planner should become 
especially conscious of the development of vertical flight, since it represents a 


1Dr. Edward G. Pleva, University of Western Ontario—“The Proposed Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway Parkway CPAC Conference, Montreal, September 1959. 
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supreme opportunity for us to get together with both manufacturers and Govern- 
ment departments and interpret to both something of our views on the potentiali- 
ties and the consequences of this new form of movement. 

By seizing this opportunity we may establish a paramount position in time to 
coordinate this new form of movement to serve better the existing and intended 
circumstances, rather than always having to “make do and mend” the results 
created by others, as has been our lot in the case of railways, highways, and with 
the location of airfields. 

If these circumstances are realized, we can momentarily possess the double 
advantage of the widespread experience in vertical-flight operation now available 
in Canada (in respect of helicopters), about which we have just heard from 
Jack Charleson,’? and also we may benefit from the experience and courageous 
developments of other forms of VTOL vehicles in production and experimental 
stages in Britain. 

Thus, a steady interchange of ideas and aircraft between these two comple- 
mentary geographical formations—islands and lakes—can bring together the ad- 
vanced technical knowledge within both realms which should provide a fair start 
in experience and in equipment over both southern and northern competitors— 
United States and U.S.S.R. 

In addressing the London County Council recently on the urgency of recogniz- 
ing the relevance of vertical flight as it may affect the Capital, Councilor Sidney 
A. Melman made a similar allusion to the interplay between industry and physical 
planning when he declared “that we will not do justice to planning or to the 
British aircraft industry unless we see the problem as one which needs courageous 
and farsighted planning; vertical flight has come to stay.” 

The initiative taken by the CPAC in raising the subject of vertical flight and 
its effects upon urban planning is most timely, and, so far as I know, this is the 
first occasion when the subjects of planning and vertical flight have been brought 
together, either by planning associations or by aeronautical societies. 

Having taken this step, the CPAC is in a position to maintain the initiative in 
fostering some positive action between the No. 1 economic region, this Inter- 
dependia, with its established demands for improved communications and the 
aeronautical capacity now available in the United Kingdom. 


EXPLORATION AND SETTLEMENT 


Imagine the advantage enjoyed by any country, pledged to the economic assist- 
ance of another, as is the case with Canada, which possesses advanced vehicles 
of vertical flight, together witht echniques for usig them. Has not development 
always depended upon transportation? As in the past, so again now. The 
proposition is political no less than planning. We have witnessed the Soviets 
peddling ideological theory with diabolical intensity, we have seen the United 
States provide funds on a fantastic scale, all with really astonishingly little 
effect, it seems, compared with the effort expended. 

Any agency that “can get in and do things” by the provision of a simplified 
form of transportation can gain the initiative in this scramble to assist in the 
provision of political independence for the less advanced states of the world, 
while simplified transportation seems to me to be the basic requirement for 
sustaining this apparent self-sufficiency. 

This is no theoretical supposition, the pudding-proof is before you in the 
development of the Commonwealth which was described by the Prime Minister 
at the beginning of his tour last November as “that most improbable yet noble 
association or partnership of free people in unity, but not in political uniformity.” 

In the immediate foreground of Commonwealth developments, however, you 
must all have particular ideas upon the development of the Northern and Arctic 
territories, and the significance of vertical flight as the obVious means of achieving 
this within the shortest possible time, and of sustaining the results. 

Since the Federal Government has recently called together consultants and 
technicians in respect of the design and maintenance of Arctic towns, I venture 
to suggest that the time is right for the establishment of a similar commission 
to study the circumstances and to exploce the consequences of vertical flight 
upon the inhabited environment. 

The program should be broad and include the widest possible inquiry and 
assistance from the aeronautical and automotive industries, and should provide 


2J. C. Charleson, vice president, Okanagan Helicopters, Ltd., “Vertical Flight—How 
Will It Affect Urban Planning?’’ CPAC Conference, Montreal, September 1959. 
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funds for experimental installations so that practical experience would not be 
hindered by dependence upon individual municipalities.’ 

Any government sponsored examination of the subject of vertical flight and 
planning should not be limited to urban implications only, but should include 
global references as well, since every mechanized city will be affected at the 
same time, along with international trading and with military strategy. 

While in an expansive mood, it should not be forgotten that on the other 
side of the world lies a large segment of the Antarctic Continent as yet unan- 
nexed. Claims in the name of any one nation would now seem somewhat archaic, 
but a claim in the name of the Commonwealth backed by effective means of 
occupation, is a different proposition, and such an annexation would place 
Canadian interests alongside those of Australia and New Zealand upon a terri- 
tory whose ultimate significance can only now be guessed at. 

As in military operations, so with economic expansion, the advantages lie with 
those who get there first in the knowledge that they can be well sustained, and 
vertical flight is the obvious means of fulfilling any such intention before it is 
too late. 

(At the moment of reading this paper the subject of annexation, territorial 
claims and occupation is of particular academic interest while we await con- 
firmation of the success of the Soviet moon shot. ) 


THE HELICOPTER 


Aircraft in the form of helicopters of different types are now available in 
sufficient numbers to serve certain test purposes. Indeed, as we have just heard 
from Mr. Charleson, Canadian enterprise is internationally recognized for its 
pioneering work in the use of helicopters. 

Apart from feats of daring and rescue, the wide range of activities upon which 
helicopters are at present engaged remains, for some reason, little known to 
the general public. 

The value of such machines in exploration, surveying, mining, construction 
works, and patrolling is obvious and these undertakings are now commonplace 
throughout the country, and also in the States where Canadian experience is 
eagerly sought. In addition, it is in accord with this pioneering spirit that the 
first company to purchase the Fairey Rotodyne V.T.O.L. aircraft should have 
been a Canadian firm which already possesses the largest commercial helicopter- 
operation service in the world. 

It would seem, therefore, that there already exist, here and now, both the 
machines and the personnel to provide the basic research whereby at least 
some of the problems of vertical flight can be anticipated, and the programs laid 
for further developments, and particularly for getting the public receptive to the 
coming changes. The existence of such an enterprise in Canada represents a 
priceless investment upon which to draw in a general campaign of planning for 
the coming changes in mode of transportation. 

I would like to draw a distinction, however, between helicopters, the rotor- 
wing aircraft, and other types of vertical lift vehicles, since I regard the heli- 
copter in its present form as a temporary and primarily experimental vehicle. 


OTHER V.T.O.L. AIRCRAFT 


Great efforts are being made to design and produce other forms of vertical 
lift aircraft on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Vertical and horizontal movement can now be obtained by three principal 
methods, either by deflecting the thrust from fixed-position engines; or by tilting 
wings, engines, or even the complete aircraft; or by dual fixed-position power 
units for vertical lift and for forward movement. 

These aircraft vary in size from single-person vehicles to multipassenger liners. 
At the same time, several aircraft and motor corporations are making progress 
with vehicles using compressed air as a means of support, providing ground clear- 
ance by several inches, and these, too, must be included among vertical lift 
vehicles for they will also impose changes in the planning and accommodation of 
surface traffic. 


2 At the time of writing a colleague, Architect David Bobereiner, is visiting the major 
aircraft and automobile corporations in Canada and the United States, gathering informa- 
tion on wheelless and vertical lift vehicles likely to appear in the near future, for the purpose 


of making an assessment of their contribution to the habitation of lands hitherto regarded 
as “wastes.”’ 
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Beyond all this are plans and prototypes for other free-moving vehicles using 
totally different forms of power, both for individual and for multipassenger 
conveyance. It is the arrival of these vehicles within the next decade that plan- 
ning forethought is now so necessary. 

The advantages of relatively free movement are urgently being sought and the 
experiments look promising, but for the moment. while vertical flight is accom- 
panied by great noise, heat, and rising dust, the medium will not be attractive 
for domestic use for a few years yet. 

This intense development period must be recognized by the planner for exactly 
what it is, a period of noise and technical exploration in which many of the 
vehicles now appearing will not survive, but out of which vastly superior vehicles 
will come for global, regional, and for urban use. 

The present time seems, therefore, to be the last opportunity which we shall 
have to meet with the future media of air transportation, rather than be over- 
taken by them, and be helpless to withstand the effects produced. 


MASS FLIGHT 


Colonel Bingham’s‘ plea for the replacement of piecemeal planning of dif- 
ferent forms of transportation by policies of coordination is fundamental on 
account of the startling increase in aerial movement which is forecast for the 
next decade. For instance, in a report published last year, the Air League of 
the Commonwealth’s Air Transport Committee concluded that world air traffic 
“is almost certain to quadruple during the next 10 years.” (The committee 
was referring to general and long distance air movement and not to local traffic.) 

The greatly increased long and medium range flying schedules must be con- 
sidered as being inseparable from the commuter and about-town passenger and 
freight services which the new vehicles will also attempt to satisfy. The air 
space available, and the means of control, are the factors which necessitate 
the variety of services being planned together and not separately as their dif- 
ferent dimensions of operation would seem to suggest. 

Francis Bello writing in Fortune (March 1958), also emphasizes the increase 
in general flying when he points out that “if takeoffs and landings can be made 
vertically, or nearly so, the capacity of the Nation’s airports would be vastly 
multiplied, and the threefold expansion of traffic anticipated by 1970 could be 
handled with a minimum of new construction.” 

While this is encouraging to hear, I doubt, however, that metropolitan cen- 
ters will continue to be served by one major airport. Second fields have been 
rushed to completion at Chicago, London, New York, and this trend is certain 
to develop further. We may even have to face the possibility of separate air 
companies establishing their own bases in the manner of the competitive rail- 
way companies constructing their own station within a single city. 

We have become accustomed to the idea that flying is a highly specialized and 
skilled occupation, and that air transport is naturally a concentrated affair based 
upon well organized airfields due to the increasing need for, and the complexity 
of instrumentation and of control. 

This, I would suggest, will remain the case, but the comparative isolation of 
airfields may be a short lived feature of present air travel. 

I have already referred, on another occasion, to the time when long distance 
bookings will be made not to cities but to regions. Thus, you will book a flight 
from Illinois to Britain rather than from Chicago to London, or from the Ruhr 
to Japan, for the same reasons that rail bookings are made from city to city 
rather than from street to street, journeys being started and completed by a 
purely local system. 

Many of you here may remember the bewildering frequency with which war- 
time airfields were crowded into the complicated texture of the closely occupied 
landseape of Britain. This perplexing proximity of airfields may occur again 
throughout the most populated regions in response to the growing regional and 
local traffic needs. The one airport per city standard is certain to increase, 
and this may be hastened by the preference for several smaller airports rather 
than one of immense proportions. At the moment, however, magnitude is pre 
ferred; but with the construction of central and peripheral landing stages 
for accommodation of local traffic, the demand for field and stage space is 
bound to force a revision of land-use standards and laws. 


*Col S. H. Bingham, consulting engineer, New York, “The Future of Mass Transporta- 
tion,” C.P.A.C. Conference, September, Montreal, 1959. 
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AIRPORT LOCATION 


Until recently the siting of airports was considered primarily a matter for 
authorities, military or civil, and many municipalities were glad to take over 
airfields which were no longer required by the Air Force, and adapt them for 
civil uses. Once again the planners had to deal with these circumstances as they 
arose, and wherever they occurred, without necessarily having had any influence 
upon the original decisions. 

Now, however, the demand for land within 60 to 75 minutes’ radius of any 
city hall, and the acreage necessary for conventional air transports is such that 
planning departments are an inevitable part of the mechanism by which the 
position of an airport is chosen: And further, with the change in the size of 
aircraft and their power units, the effect of an airfield upon any locality can 
become disastrous economically, and intolerable in domestic terms. 

In short, the problems inseparable from every form of mechanical transport, 
be it harbor installations, railroad construction, highway routing, or airfield 
location, begin with the specialist, who acts in the limited context of his own 
medium, but soon become the concern of the planner, when territorial difficul- 
ties have become unmanageable by their originators. (This, however, is no re- 
flection upon their design and operational prowess. Land-planning is not their 
business, ) 

Since these circumstances are quite natural, it behooves those in authority 
and charged with the economic and physical order of things to anticipate events. 

So far, examples of airport planning studies, locational as distinct from plan- 
ning in architectural terms, seem to be few. The literature on the subject is 
disappointingly small, though allowances must be made for the confidential 
reports which remain unpublished. 

Probably the most complete bibliography now available is contained in “Air- 
ports for Jets,” a valuable new guidebook giving “Location Requirements for 
Civil Airfields Serving Heavy Turbo-Jet Aircraft.”* Some 44 publications are 
listed, of which only 14 are directly concerned with planning and environment, 
as opposed to technicalities respecting runway lengths, air space control, and 
kindred problems. 

The planning of great metropelitan airports has become a matter of both na- 
tional and municipal prestige, and famous architects are rightly commissioned to 
provide inspiring (St. Louis), and sometimes not so inspired, results (London). 
Thus we see the repetition of events, the invention of a vehicle, its use in quan- 
tity, the lack of adequate accommodation, and finally the calling for planning 
assistance when either the problems have advanced beyond redemption, as in 
the case of railways, or beyond control, as in the case of the road vehicle or 
where the vehicle is about to change character, as in the case of the aircraft. 

If this is also the natural order of events, is there any point in pleading that 
planners and the various relevant departments of government should brace 
themselves now in anticipation of vertical flight and its consequences? 

My answer is emphatically yes, for two particular reasons: First, the value of 
planning as a necessary element in the government of a restless society is gen- 
erally being accepted (and air transport should be no exception to that co- 
ordination for which Colonel Bingham is calling) ; and, second, many thinking 
journalists have already made the flesh creep by forecasting the further degree 
of confusion which cities will undergo with the advent of vertical flight as an 
additional and superimposed element in our present traffic congestion. While 
the gentle art of the cartoonist is used to emphasize the problems, it should not 
rob the subject of reality. Reference to old numbers of Punch or the New 
Yorker shows that the aptness and accuracy of the early forecast on traffic con- 
ditions is quite startling. 

The late arrival of the planner as an influence upon the location of airfields 
surely should not be repeated in respect of vertical flight, especially in face of 
the obvious need for city and suburban stages, many per city, and among all 
mechanized cities simultaneously. 

The urban environment cannot sustain yet another distortion by relatively 
unrestrained transport systems, and survive with any of the seemliness we 
imagine cities should possess, and which some ancient cities till retain. The 
development of previous systems of mass movement was naturally hampered by 


a John E. Peterson, USAF. Published by American Society of Planning Officials, 


1959. 
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the simple need to secure land; surface, subsurface, or waterline, often at very 
great cost, but now an acre or so at selected points for VTOL landing stages 
may suffice. Open car parks may provide the space and the proportional cost of 
a system of stages will be fractional compared with the expenditure on linear 
routes, while the control and maintenance costs may also be comparatively small. 

As with the location of conventional airfields, so with the planning of stages. 
The planner is inevitably involved, but with this difference: that, where pre 
viously his services were sought after the pattern of requirements was clearly 
established, the immediate problems of stage locations for vertical flight are by 
no means clear, as is shown by the reports on the helicopter landing sites for 
the London County Council and the Westland Heliport on the River Thames. 
Hard study, coordination, bold experiments, and searching analysis are now 
required based upon experience which only the planning profession can provide. 
oth the manufacturers and the administrators are naturally too preoccupied 
to foresee the stresses their actions will inflict upon the urban fabric and a 
desperately vulnerable fabric. It is unlikely, therefore, that the initiative for 
establishing planning research in anticipation of such changes will come from 
those quarters unless it is deliberately proposed by the profession. 


INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL 


The anticipated increase in the demand for air transport, global, regional, and 
local, suggests a proportional increase also in the number of aircraft, since there 
is no indication yet that gigantic aircraft are a practical proposition. 

This general increase in the movement of passengers and freight by air how- 
ever must be subjected to a degree of precise control from the ground; control 
of exceptional reliability and accuracy. These systems of control and safety 
which will be setting the standards by which the planner will have to measure 
the stages and allot the necessary areas. Thus, an additional discipline will be 
imposed upon our present techniques of zoning and space allotment. 

As is now the case, the volume of airborne traffic depends upon the degree of 
control which can be maintained both in the air and on the ground. The planner 
will come within the influence, and will have to accept the conventions of air- 
space control, and we must accord with technicians far more exacting in their 
demands than the law, the police, or the departments of public health which 
have long been part of elementary planning procedures. 

This additional dimension of planning airspace control is, of course, obvious 
and complementary to horizontal land-use control, but infinitely more difficult 
to achieve since it is largely intangible, invisible, and depends upon the imagi- 
nation to an extent beyond anything yet requiring the understanding of the public 
or special sections of the public. 

This reassessment of low altitude airspace is long overdue in any case, 
since the problems connected with air pollution, with the crowding of high strue- 
tures together, and of the sheer visual enjoyment of the horizon from the con- 
finement of downtown areas are all elements too long ignored by an urban 
society. 

The complete dependence upon instrument control implies also the need for 
highly trained pilots for the special circumstances of short flights and about- 
town services. This does not suggest that the control will necessarily; be com- 
plicated—this it cannot be—but simply that the standard of discipline and of 
reaction must be of the highest order. 

This, in turn, will mean that the idea of hoards of VTOL vehicles replacing the 
automobile in daily routine is not realistic for the near future, though this may 
come. 

What is of immediate relevance to the planner however, is the effect of 
VTOL vehicles upon the existing problems of the commuter services, and the 
means whereby the necessarily detailed weather forecasting for commuter, 
regional and other services can be provided. Mass transportation by air will 
proceed at the pace permitted as much by developments in the field of instru- 
mentation as by vehicular design, because sheer quantity will bring hazards 
against which superb engineering and mechanical efficiency will be of little use. 


WEATHER FORECASTING AND PARTIAL CONTROL 


The subject of air traffic control and the dependence upon instruments of 
almost instantaneous reaction and results is indivisible from the problems posed 
by weather conditions, local, regional, and long range both in distance and time. 
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Here again the planner is involved. Those who are familiar with the work 
of the American Institute of Aerological Research at Denver, for instance, will 
be aware of the services which are already available, or which may shortly be 
expected. These include long-range weather forecasting for periods several 
years ahead, providing sufficient past weather data is available, and in the form 
which the computers can handle, and improved methods of regional weather 
forecasting, in unprecedented detail will be available soon. And further, the 
achievement of local weather adjustment is within the bounds of possibility.. 
In 2 climate such as that enjoyed by Montreal, where so much is spent on snow 
clearance, the prospects of even slight local climatic influences will be of great 
importance to the established city. Partial climatic control will also be vital 
in the design of the remote settlements. For these reasons of interdependence 
between air transport safety and arctic town design, the planner cannot disre- 
gard the techniques of air movement and temperature control any more than he 
can now ignore the effects erosion of half a century of automobile traffic upon 
the urban environment and the current techniques for ground traffic control. 


COMMUTER SERVICES 


The value of the larger, say, 70-passenger VTOL vehicles has already been 
stressed by the manufacturers as being most effective in two particular circum- 
stances ; in overcoming the city center-airport time delay, and in bringing adjacent 
city centers within minutes of each other. 

The ready acceptance of these points, however, may be concealing the wider 
possibilities respecting relief for the mass-transit systems which are now 
in such difficulties. Many of the older railway networks have become uneco- 
nomic as a form of commuter service, and the various efforts to restore railways 
to their former popularity may not meet with lasting success, since the in- 
dividual is predetermined to find a supposed independence in the ownership of 
his own conveyance. 

Meanwhile popular reactions may be expected, and the reestablishment of 
public transport for commuter services may result. 

Bus services have not, in my opinion, been fully explored as yet, either for 
long-distance or for commuter services. The reason is largely due perhaps to 
the general crowding of the streets with other traffic rather than to any 
inherent disadvantages of the bus as a vehicle. The promotion of the bus in 
public esteem may be easier to achieve than the rehabilitation of the traditional 
affection for the railways as a feature of daily routine. 

It follows that whenever vertical flight vehicles become available, having bus- 
or coach-like passenger carrying capacity, the subject of competition with 
the railway commuter services is going to arise, especially when commuter 
services are the bane of every major municipality. There is, for instance, a 
growing realization, particularly in Britain, that what may appear to be 
virtually two problems, the accommodation of the free-moving vehicle within the 
limits of the city, and the economic rejuvenation of the trapped or rail-guided 
vehicle, is basically one problem. It is a matter of fact that tramways are being 
universally abandoned, and their successor, trolley buses, are being withdrawn 
from many cities in favor of the freely moving bus. A preference is clearly 
growing for the free-moving vehicle. 

The possibilities latent in vertical flight for easing the commuter traffic 
problems should be high upon any program undertaken by the proposed vertical 
flight planning research commission, and experiments in the operating of such 
services should also he carried out. It would seem that the conventional 
city center-airport routine is essentially a commuter service in terms of schedules 
if not in respect of passengers. 

For the combined reasons of commodious vehicles, improved instrumentation 
and control, partial local climatic control, and the growing difficulties with 
present services, I would suggest that the VTOL aircraft can become an impor- 
tant means of supplementary commuter transportation. 

Aireraft for commuter traffic and for local freight delivery may have certain 
similarities, and the creation of one service is likely to stimulate interest in 
the development of the other. 


AIR FREIGHT AND CARGO HANDLING 


In spite of the example of the Berlin airlift, there is much reluctance to 
accept the idea of freight being moved extensively by air. The various examples 
of changes in freight handling in recent history are also ignored by those who 
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have not examined the huge freighters now in service with the forces. For 
instance, canal- and river-borne systems of freight movement, the cheapest 
method of bulk haulage yet devised, gave way in many instances to transporta- 
tion by rail, and the internal canal systems in Britain and in the States have 
almost disappeared. 

In turn, the railways are facing severe competition from road haulage con- 
cerns, who benefit naturally from a freedom of movement and consequently by 
a reduction in the on-and-off loading costs, unavoidable where delivery points 
are remote from railheads. (The artificial taxation conditions, while vital to 
the problem, is not relevant here. ) 

There is already some evidence on the possibilities of handling freight by air, 
especially in the pieneering work done by tle fighting services, which may 
become economically atractive on a large scale, while cross-channel services 
in Europe and long-distance hauls here have already shown certain com- 
mercial advantages even when using conventional airfreighters. For these 
reasons it may be imagined that the freight transport companies will be swift 
to test out and adapt the advantages offered by vertical lift vehicles as they 
become available. It is to be expected, therefore, that the planner will be 
faced with rapid changes in both passenger movement and in fre ght shipment 
methods almost at the same time. This will bring changes in urban land values 
and uses following upon revised methods in handling goods and in the locations 
of both railway and marine freight yards and warehouses. 

The increasing costs of manual labor is continually driving freight operators 
to search for simplified methods of moving merchandise from one type of 
vehicle to another; from ship to train, from train to truck. The combined 
operation of lift and carry exemplified by the forklift truck is almost ideal. 
While the quantities may be small, the efficiency is great. The opportunities 
that arise from using vertical flight for both lifting, sorting, and delivery would 
appear to be attractive but the very high costs of operating the current machines 
and the difficulties of nightworking conceal the theoretical possibilities of this 
form of transhandling being undertaken by air, at least, for the time being. 

Apart from the economic effects of simplified freight operations which will 
stimulate a greater volume of trade and consequent movement and prosperity in 
and about a city, the use of vertical lift aircraft will mean that for the first 
time in the history of mechanical transportation, freight may be handled simul- 
taneously, and in one place between ships, trucks, trains, and aircraft. All 
forms of transport may henceforward be usefully concentrated in one location 
at different levels. 

The direct association and interchange between the symbolic propeller, the 
wheel free roving, and the nacelle, should bring about a remarkable turn of 
fortune along the waterfronts of every port, and provide the planners with the 
opportunity for port-city center rearrangements which could scarcely come about 
in any way other than through a change in systems of transport and by the 
handling of cargoes. 

CONSTRUCTION WORK 


The cargo handling maneuvers, and the planning consequences just referred 
to, are already demonstrated in part by certain renowned Canadian helicopter 
organizations (Okanagan Helicopter Group, Ltd., and its subsidiaries; United 
Helicopters, Ltd.; Canadian Helicopters (1954), Ltd.; Smart Aviation, Ltd.; 
Agar Helicopter Consultants, Ltd.). 

Construction work and crane-lifting operations have become a matter of 
routine for this group, which in the spirit of pioneering, seem willing to attempt 
any skill-demanding operation in any locality, such as pouring cement for 
footings in inaccessible places, the transporting and holding of prefabricated 
portions of transmission towers while they are assembled. Cable laying, pipe 
laying, the planting of poles and lighting standards are some of the works now 
regularly undertaken. 

Even reconstruction work is attempted. Helicopters were recently employed 
for the securing and repair of the Great Stone Face on Profile Mountain in 
New Hampshire. 

Such specialized works are dramatic at this time, but they are not stunts: 
they are acts of serious endeavor which clearly herald activities which will 
become commonplace within a decade. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing observations are intended simply to alert planners and those 
associated with planning to the very remarkable opportunities and changes 
inherent in the arrival of improved versions of vertical flight vehicles. 

I maintain that we would be wise to establish the closest rapport with air- 
craft manufacturers for the purpose of interpreting, with the least delay, the 
environmental consequences of their inventiveness, both to the manufacturers 
and our committees, civic and governmental, and especially to attempt to fore- 
see and encourage their progress with critical appraisals of the social changes 
to be anticipated. 

The ship, the train, the automobile, and the flight-through-speed aircraft have 
all imposed a relatively constricting pattern upon the landscape in their systems 
of set surface routes. By contrast, the stage or platform-based vehicle would 
appear to be highly advantageous to urban convenience. If such is really to be 
the case, then it is time that the remoteness of the aeronautical engineer from 
the planner was ended, for the aircraft designers are about to place at our 
disposal the most consequential instrument for urban change which this genera- 
tion is likely to experience (apart, that is, from high explosives). 

The advent of vertical flight will also enable us to comprehend more effectively 
that which now exists in a way hitherto impossible. While flying at conven- 
tional heights and speeds, our cities appear impersonal, even fascinating, but, 
when examined from a hovering position, the impression will be utterly different. 
The ability to intrude from above may be very revealing for the general public, 
for only while hovering and searching will the tedium and the universality of 
Western cities and suburbs become fully apparent. The familiar Main Streets 
and Acacia Avenues when seen from the pavement will appear vibrant with 
life and character by comparison with panoramic view. When roofscapes be- 
come the principal means of local identification, then locality will be found 
to be unrecognizable and to be as anonymous as the waves, and architecture 
will be found to have stopped short at the eaves and cornice lines. 

The street scene is given character, place, and progression by the design of 
the elevations and by perspective, and, above all, the linear route maintains a 
kinetic order which can be seen in only two directions and where relative posi- 
tions are confirmed by contrasts in size. This simple fact virtually no longer 
exists with leisurely air transport, when only compass bearing is there to com- 
fort and to guide. 

Such discoveries are bound to make the public more critical of their environ- 
ment and of conditions hitherto unseen. For the first time the anatomy of the 
city can become known to the citizen by being seen almost in totality rather 
than being felt out by limited horizontal vision. 

If this should be so, the planner may be faced with a totally new phenomenon: 
A citizenry visually awakened, demanding not only new standards of con- 
venience but visual seemliness as well. 

It is generally agreed that cities have outgrown normal human comprehension 
and that the inhabitant has lost interest both in the whole and even in his own 
part of the city, but with the opportunity to see the horizons, that vitally neces- 
sary element civic self-interest may revive, and vertical flight will be the means 
of its revival. 

We must decide, and soon, what our individual response to vertical flight is 
to be; our responsibilities are twofold. There are the likely effects upon the 
environment, on the one hand, and, on the other, the encouragement of a great 
industry and a revision in transportation in which Canada is already playing 
a leading part. 

As usual, our time is short, and the basic planning data is not available, and 
it will not become available unless we believe the matter to be urgent enough to 
call for the formation of a planning commission to examine the possibilities and 
to guide the developments. 
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Exuretr 108 


(Nore.—The following document, prepared as a discussion guide for a commit- 
tee on metropolitan problems, Washington chapter, American Society for Public 
Administration, by Lowdon Wingo, research associate, Resources for the Future, 
is inserted here with the permission of the author. As originally outlined it was 
to have included a final section on “Issues in the Implementation of a Trans- 
portation Program,” but this was not written. ) 


THE AMERICAN Socrery FoR PusLttic ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE ON 
METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


IssuES RAISED BY THE WASHINGTON Mass TRANSPORTATION Stupy—A DRAFT 
Report By Lowpon WINGO 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The Committee on Metropolitan Problems was established in 1957 by the Wash- 
ington chapter of the American Society for Public Administration. Its purpose 
was to bring together informally public administrators, planners, and others 
whose unique backgrounds and unsual experience in local administrative prob- 
lems might make a useful contribution to the discussion and solution of the com- 
plex administrative problems emerging from the growth and development of the 
Washington metropolitan region. 

In a series of meetings held throughout the spring the committee has probed 
the content and implications of the Washington mass transportation study and 
recommendations. In the course of these meetings the committee has enjoyed 
the cooperation and participation of staff members of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission represented by its Director, Mr. Finley, of the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council, represented by its Director, Mr. Richard Kraft, and of 
the Washington mass transportation study, represented by Mr. Robert Keith, 
the study director. These staff members have presented the major elements of 
the study, which would not have been available to the committee otherwise; they 
have been an invaluable source of information on the specific points, procedures, 
and techniques involved in the survey; they have participated freely and frankly 
in the discussions ; above all, they have demonstrated a most sensitive awareness 
of the function and importance of informed and intelligent public discussion of 
the study and its proposals. 

The committee has also enjoyed the benefit of the thoughtful appraisal of 
issues in the study by Mr. Frederick Gutheim, study director of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Washington Metropolitan Area; of discussion of 
the organizational problems by Mr. Alan Dean of the Arlington Planning Com- 
mission ; and of a presentation of the economic and financial issues by Mr. Lyle 
Fitch, formerly of the Institute for Public Administration, consultants for the 
study. And, finally, indispensable were the contributions of individual members 
of the committee whose specialized backgrounds and experience made possible 
a penetrating exploration of many issues which otherwise might have been 
ignored. 

The purpose of this report is to present some of the more general issues iden- 
tified and discussed by the committee, issues which, the committee feels, call 
for public consideration. At an early stage it became obvicus that this study 
and its recommendations led into a rieh and complex field of administrative 
and planning issues; many of which transcended the content and purpose of 
the proposals. An obvious example involved the field of intergovernmental re- 
lations: at every level of discussion—from the planning of transportation all the 
way to the financing and operation of any transportation system—there appeared 
issues whose solution involved agreement between the Federal Government, the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, four counties, and a number of local commu- 
nities. This is likewise true of interagency relations; for the construction and 
operation of a system depends on relationships between regional and local plan- 
ning agencies, State and District highway agencies, the newly approved inter- 
state agency for transit regulation, and many others. Issues ranged from “big 
issues of goals, objectives, and the purposes of regional planning, to more spe- 
cific issues associated with the content of the survey itself. This report does not 
purport to exhaust the array of issues; it seeks only to highlight and place in 
some perspective those issues upon whose resolution an effective transportation 
system for the region depends. 
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B. BASIC ISSUES ARISING FROM THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 


1. The technical framework and the lay critic 


It has generally been accepted tha® the techniques and procedures that went 
into the mass transportation survey were probably the most advanced developed 
at that time. It has further been suggested that the technical complexity of 
the study removes it from an arena of nontechnical criticism, that we should 
accept the findings as they are given and concentrate on the practical implica- 
tions of the recommendations. There is certainly wisdom in this suggestion, but 
it is disturbing, nevertheless, for there is so much policy significance that en- 
tered the study and influenced the conclusions that to give it an immunity to 
“lay” eriticism is perhaps to surrender some of the most critical issues in the 
entire proposal, or, at the extreme, to grant the entire case for the recommenda- 
tions. It is important that we have some impression about the reasonableness 
of the findings, for if we should conclude that they are unreasonable in large 
degree, then our confidence in the recommendations must be substantially 
shaken. We may at least reserve the right to probe the large issues of method, 
the critical assumptions, even the logic for consideration. 

Nor should we be intimidated by the fact that, in terms of traffic and transpor- 
tation survey techniques, the sophistication of the employed study was unim- 
peachable. For good as it is, it is possible that it is not good enough to supply 
answers of sufficient reliability to justify the massive expenditures proposed. 
It is possible that we simply do not know enough to predict with any degree of 
precision the relevant aspects of traffic demand. 

So the method of study must not be exempt from examination; on the other 
hand, those things which lend themselves best to the appraisal of the technician 
or professional should certainly enjoy the confidence of the lay critic, and issues 
which rest on these matters should be gracefully conceded to the professional. 
The lay critic may certainly reserve his right to question the assumptive inputs, 
the logic of the relationships, the strategy of research, and the reliability of the 
conclusions without compromising the expertise of the planning and transpor- 
tation professional. 

Another general observation about the method of such transportation studies. 
These techniques are a recent development. They are in large part supported by 
statistical. regularities which appear to have some stability among cities for 
which data is available. We do not know how stable these regularities are likely 
to be over time, nor has opportunity been afforded to test them empirically over 
time. Hence, there is a large technical assumption that these statistical rela- 
tionships, such as the trip-generating characteristics of land use, have a historical 
stability that lends itself to the kinds of projective techniques involved in the 
study. Actually, we know very little about the motivational aspects of trip 
decisions by travel consumers, or even of the locational decisions by households, 
but we can say that if such motivations are variable over time, if they shift in 
accordance with changes in transportation, or if they can be changed by external 
social controls or persuasions, there is little to support any assumption of 
invariance. 


2. Projection reliability and policy flexibility 
Basically, the recommendations of the study emerge from an elaborate chain 


of reasoning : 
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Each link in this network involves a set of projective assumptions beginning 
at one end with assumptions about the technology of industrial production, the 
level of programs of the Federal Government, Washington’s position vis-a-vis 
regional and national markets, and the cohsumption habits of the future popu- 
lation. At the other end are assumptions about the future importance of the 
journey to work, about the timing of demand, and the desirable relationship 
between capacity and demand. It is not distressing that such assumptions are 
made, for it is only through such qualifications that we are able to say anything 
at all about the future. The problem emerges when it is acknowledged that an 
assumption is merely a substitute for certainty, for then we must admit that 
there is some level of probability that the assumption will not be realized at all. 
This is true for every one of the myriad assumptions upon which the conclusions 
of this study ultimately rest. It is not carping to ask—what then? If every one 
of 10 assumptions had 9 chances out of 10 of being realized, the overall reliability 
of the final projection would be in the neighborhood of 35 percent, or 1 chance 
in 3. There were many more than 10 significant assumptions in this study and 
that few of them (even +10 percent) would have supported wagers at 9 to 1 
odds. 

That a low degree of reliability is a characteristic of such an elaborate and 
sophisticated a technique of analysis is no serious charge either. The serious 
problems arise from the simple fact that this survey by implication mistakes the 
uncertainties controlled by these assumptions to be certainties, once they are 
assumed away, for the recommendation of a package of $2% billion program 
brooks no trifling with the assumptions. 

Consider the population input, for example. The CEIR report, economic 
base study for the general development plan of the National Capital region, 
concluded that if the region’s level of industrialization continued at the 1955 
level (15 percent of “potential’), the projected population would reach 2.8 mil- 
lion by 1980; if industrialization expanded rapidly to 75 percent of potential, 
the indicated population would be 3.9 million. The report concludes : 

“CEIR accordingly believes that about half the maximum industrialization 
possible will be achieved gradually over the 25-year period (from 1955). On 
this assumption, it estimates the 1965 population could easily be as high as 2.5 
million, and the 1980 population as high as 3.4 million * * *” (p.119). 

John T. Howard, as consultant on land use to the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council, subsequently reduced the figure to 3 million as a basic plan- 
ning specification for the 1980 period, and it was this figure which became the 
population input to the study. Considering the ranges indicated above, the 
conservatism of this input is obvious. 

The CEIR report carefully warned: * * * the estimates are based upon a 
large set of individual assumptions, and * * * unusual events, local or national, 
could lead to considerable deviations from the estimates as time goes on—the 
range of error is considerable, especially for the year 1980” (p. 120). 

Sensitive about (@) the range of possibilities in the CEIR projections, and 
(b) the fact the present indications suggest that the 3 million figure will be 
realized well before 1980, the staff study has rephased its target in terms of the 
time when this 3 million figure will be realized. If this program is to be care- 
fully staged, the time dimension is important; it takes time to develop plans, 
to acquire rights-of-way to build facilities; where Federal funds are involved, 
the rate of allocations sets another time restraint, which is compounded by the 
rate at which State matching funds are made available. At any rate, there are 
some substantial policy problems associated with making time the indeterminate 
element, but at best this problem reflects the “mushiness” of the basic inputs. 

In short, we are given a policy proposal whose benefits are keyed to a set 
of projections resting on assumptions whose reasonableness is taken for granted. 
We are, as a matter of fact, asked to bet $214 billion that these assumptions 
will, each and all, be realized. That this is how the staff views the results is 
evidenced by its insistence that this proposal is a “package’’—that it only makes 
sense viewed as a whole. 

Why is this a significant policy question? Simply because conditions of un- 
certainty require some policy flexibility—-we must retain in a program of such 
proportions some ability to hedge against uncertainty—to protect ourselves from 
at least the extreme consequences of mispredicting. This is the point at which 
planning ought to afford policy safeguards to mitigate the risk of at least massive 
misallocations of public investment. And that is exactly what this program 
does not afford. Where do we stand with such a program if only half of the 
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anticipated increase in population is realized by 1980? If twice as much? How 
would be adapt such an artfully integrated program if a substantial and dra- 
matic shift occurred in the land use pattern? Perhaps these are remote possi- 
bilities, but the fact is that we are not given to understand what the range of 
probable deviations from the assumptions might be and how the program might 
be modified to meet even the more likely possibilities. 

In short, a major policy issue here is the built-in threat of misallocation 
of limited public investment not because we don’t know enough about the 
future (which we don’t) but because we fail to allow in policy the capacity to 
adapt to circumstances not comprehended by the study. 


3. The concept of a transportation system 

A second set of issues in this study and its recommendations resides in the 
manner in which a transportation system is viewed. It is seen as a servicing 
facility almost exclusively ; factors of growth and urban organization are taken 
as independent variables to which a system of transportation must be tailored. 
From this viewpoint the danger is that factors are taken as given and exogenous 
to the system which in fact are strongly dependent on the system itself. 

For example, the very method of the study exhibits this viewpoint. At the 
first stage, population and employment were derived from the economic base 
study of the CEIR. Employment was spatially allocated in accordance with 
the best estimates of the researchers in accordance with the industry class 
increments. The land use population distribution estimates were then built up 
from the best judgments of the local planning groups. Taking these as givens, 
land use generation coefficients and traffic estimating formulas were developed 
in order to project a future origin-destination pattern. This was then accepted 
as the traffic demand pattern for which the system was designed as a servicing 
system. 

Ignored is the simple and uncontrovertible fact that the organization and 
technology of the transportation system is probably the most powerful single 
agent in distributing population and determining land use. Land use and popu- 
lation distribution are not independent variables at all, and a transportation sys- 
tem which rests on the assumption that they are is exposed to a serious miscal- 
culation. It does not seem farfetched to assume that the pattern of develop- 
ment in Montgomery County, say, will be one thing in the absence of the program 
recommended, and a quite different thing if the system is constructed. It is 
this simple fact which is excluded from the bases of demand projection. If 
the Wisconsin corridor were developed as an early stage of construction, for 
example, this could well set in operation a sequence of extensive subdivision, 
population redistribution, and redistribution of consumer facilities that would 
substantially compromise the effectiveness of the overall system. 

In short, it is doubtful that the “servicing” view of a transportation system 
can lead to a reliable program. The interaction of land use, population distribu- 
tion, and the nature of the transportation system is so intimate thet it is hardly 
conceivable that they could be planned each abstracted from the other. It is 
perhaps more true that, given a transportation system, land use and population 
distribution follow, than the reverse. 

This conclusion argues strongly for the simultaneous planning of transporta- 
tion, land use, population distribution, and the utilities and services associated 
with them. It raises the big question concerning the overall objectives of plan- 
ning for the Washington metropolitan area. Within the substance of this study 
and its recommendations, this fundamental responsibility has been largely 
unrecognized. It has been stated that the key assumption in the system is that 
the commercial health and vigor of the central business district must be pro- 
tected, if not enhanced. This is at best only a partial objective. The really 
critical problem is that of developing an overall view of what the Washington 
metropolitan area ought to be a generation hence, and then of tailoring the 
total “package” of land use, transportation, and public facilities policy to that 
end. This is a viewpoint which has been vigorously and capably set forth by 
Mr. Finley in numerous public appearances; it is certainly an approach which, 
in its gross dimension, few planning-oriented people could seriously dissent from. 

It has been strongly argued that the firmness of existing land use commit- 
ments and development trends in the region make it reasonable to consider land 
use and population distribution as an independent variable in the determination 
of future traffic demand, that there is a momentum to emerging patterns of de- 
velopment which cannot be arrested within the next 20 years. But does the 
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manner in which the land-use component of the survey was carried out really 
lead to this critically important conclusion? This would assume two things: 
(1) that given this 20-year target period, there is no flexibility in the plans of 
private developers, that they are irrevocably committed, at least in the agere- 
gate, to existing project plans, that even the incentive of relatively more profit- 
able investments cannot deflect this onward rush of development; (2) that the 
aggregate effects of the plans of the private developers can be predicted with so 
high a degree of reliability that the demand projections resulting therefrom pro- 
vide an adequate basis for the recommendations. At its best this assumption 
warrants no greater dignity than that of an hypothesis to be tested (and which 
was not researched). And yet the entire direction of the study and its recom- 
mendations was set when this assumption was made. 

There are two possibilities: either it is substantially true or it isn’t. If it is 
substantially true, then we have to accept the fact that no planning objectives 
can be realized during this target period, for the inevitability of these autono- 
mous forces cannot be contravened. This in all honesty implies either that we 
should abandon comprehensive planning as an approach to the problems of the 
Washington area, or at best that we ought to direct our sights to the period 
beyond the next 20 years in setting objectives for public policy. If we pursue 
the latter course, there is still no justification for an uncritical acceptance of the 
service role of the transportation system. One could in fact argue that the pro- 
posed program destroys the prospects for fruitful comprehensive planning for 
even the succeeding period by perpetuating and extending these so-called in- 
evitabilities into it. So, even if the basic assumption of the intermediate range 
is borne out, it does not follow that a transportation system design should be 
dominated by them, especially when one shifts his view to the succeeding period. 

If this assumption is not borne out, if we can expect, even in the latter part 
of the period, a substantial response in the utilization of land and the distribu- 
tion of population and employment to newly established transportation condi- 
tions, then certainly a basic assumption of the future structure of travel demand 
has been destroyed, and the specifications for a transportation system for the 
Washington area must be reexamined. At the very least, we are returned to 
the problem of overall development objectives for the area: we are returned, in 


effect, to the basic problem of comprehensive planning. And it is at this point” 


that we can raise two questions: (1) does the proposed program point to a set 
of developmental conditions that we want? and (2) if not, what conditions ought 
to be achieved by developmental policy for the area? 


C. THE CONTENT OF THE PROGRAM AND REGIONAL OBJECTIVES 
1. The problem of total effects 


In spite of the preceding criticism, it is possible that the consequences of the 
program, if carried out, would have results which would not be hostile to the 
aspirations of the local community. If this were so, it would require more 
cireumspection to reject the proposal than if the consequences were quite clearly 
negative. At best we can only speculate about the pattern of consequences in as 
logical a fashion as possible. 

An immediate consequence of a highly developed radio-circumferential system 
would be the considerable expansion of the limits of accessibility to the central 
business district and the central employment area. By merely increasing aver- 
age overall velocity along the radial spokes of the system by 50 percent, the 
area of equal accessibility is more than doubled. This suggests that succeeding 
urban development will take place at a very low gross density, fanning out into 
the hinterland from the major interchange points on the freeway system— it 
suggests, in fact, the amplification of existing trends toward urban sprawl. 
The rapid enhancement of the supply of land suggests a tendency toward low 
raw land values in the periphery, which may be countered in part by the increase 
in new housing demand resulting from the projected population increase, but 
even more, it suggests a possibility that densities at the center may actually 
decline as a part of the existing central city population—enjoying rising family 
incomes, attracted by low land values, easy mortgage money, and fast trans- 
portation—joins newcomers in the new low density housing areas in suburbia. 
In short, one effect may be a net outflow of population from the center to the 
suburbs leading to declining returns on real property investment in the District, 
a decline in land values, and, in at least the most sensitive areas, an acceleration 
of deterioration and decline. Those who are most able will be tempted to move, 
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namely the urban middle class; those least able will stay and multiply, namely 
the lower and middle income Negro and other disadvantaged minority groups. 
This is not incompatible, necessarily, with the announced objective of conserving 
the central business and employment centers, at least in the short run; so long 
as they remain no less accessible, they could survive, even flourish. This could 
be a highly unstable situation for retailing in the CBD, for there would always 
be the temptation for retailing activities serving a middle income market to 
gravitate in the direction of the new suburban nucleations, to extract the profits 
by exploiting the position of intervening opportunity. 

Thus, one picture is suggested—a picture of urban sprawl ad absurdum, of an 
accentuated urban segregation in which the central city is abandoned to the dis- 
advantaged minority, of blight exploding out into the gray areas surrounding a 
nevertheless vigorous central core, of ultimate decentralization of some major 
urban activities such as retail trade. One could perhaps draw other pictures, 
less pessimistic ones perhaps, but the major dimensions of this picture are not 
unrealistic. The important point is that what is being bought in this proposal 
is not just a complex set of service facilities—what is being bought are the 
basic dimensions and characteristics of the region’s future, and it is critical that 
we understand as clearly as possible what is in the package. Thus it is not 
merely a question that $2% billion may not be spent to the best advantage, but 
that this investment may bring consequences so unfortunate that the amenity, 
indeed the viability, of the regional environment may be destroyed. 


2. Alternatives and the mission of regional planning 


And what of the alternatives? It has been suggested that the survey began 
with a sharp consciousness of the significance of alternatives, for in the early 
stages it was planned to test out three alternative transportation system: the 
rail-dominant, the bus-dominant, and auto-dominant systems. It was obviously 
hoped that the major implications of each system could be described in a fashion 
that would permit more intelligent choice among the alternatives. It is cer- 
tainly to be regretted that resource limitations prevented the pursuit of this 
study objective. 

However, it should be noted that so long as the study was dominated by the 
viewpoint of a transportation system as a purely servicing facility, the elabora- 
tion of these alternatives would have been circumscribed by the same doubts 
previously raised—so long as the system is studied in conceptual isolation from 
the induced redistributive effects on population and land use, how realistically 
could these implactions be drawn? Or would this reduce to a choice among 
academic unrealities? 

A graver question arises when one considers that choice among alternatives 
at this level is already severely restricted by the prior assumption of inevita- 
bility of trends in land use and population distribution in the area, for the 
important general alternatives are foreclosed—the alternatives which emerge 
from the aspirations, ambitions, and penchants of the region’s citizenry and 
from the Nation’s interest in the Nation’s Capital. These are not alternatives 
embedded in narrow constructs of system efficiencies and engineering restraints. 
These are the alternatives that are central to the basic purposes and premises of 
cowprehensive planning, without which regional planning is reduced to a kind 
of statistical engineering which sets the human coefficient equal to zero so that 
disorder may not impair the precision of the solutions. Can we really hold 
such a view at the same time that we justify comprehensive planning as a 
method to provide us with a more satisfying and a more amicable urban en- 
vironment? 

And what is the nature of the general alternatives among which we should be 
able to choose? Perhaps no two persons would answer this the same way; 
but isn’t this the first order of business of regional planning—the identification, 
indeed the design, of the great alternatives available to the region? The gross 
alternatives may be conceived quite simply: at one extreme consider the de- 
centralized (and decentralizing) urban regions whose living environment is 
dominated by the low-density single-family dwelling, with employment sites 
scattered around a limited urban core restricted to certain highly specialized 
activities. The satellite city, a highly structural urban sprawl, a regional net- 
work of loosely articulated communities, and other constructs are relevant to 
such a general alternative. At the other extreme consider the highly centralized 
urban region in which the living environment is typified by the multiple dwelling 
units, perhaps organized at comparatively high gross densities and low site 
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coverage, with employment strongly focused in the central business district and 
surrounding area and a really massive urban core in which is gathered the 
great bulk of servicing activities for the community. These alternatives are 
extremes and so they bracket a broad array of possibilities in between. What 
in this array should be the Washington area’s future, at least in what direction 
it should move, is a determination so logically prior that it should set the basic 
specifications for any transportation system. The proposed system appears 
not to be inconsistent with a decentralized urban region, but if this is the 
governing objective, it is important it be specifically so revealed, for this is cer- 
tainly part of the $2% billion package. If it is not the objective, then this, 
too, must be understood, for it means that a large amount of future planning 
and administrative effort will be consumed in coping with the unsought-for side 
effects of the transportation system. 

It is, of course, understood that much of the content and directions of the 
study was dictated by conditions which could not be controlled. Until recently 
there has been no planning organization which could take an overall look at the 
region and develop the great alternatives and enunciate the broad objectives 
for regional growth and development. The regional agency had hardly seen 
the light of day when it found itself faced with the responsibility for a mass 
transportation survey and plan. The pressure of events, no doubt, forced it to 
abandon its role as comprehensive regional planning organ with a primary 
purpose of developing a synthetic view of the region’s future in favor of a role 
as a comprehensive coordinating agency seeking to knit the developmental 
programs of local governments and operating agencies into some sort of a whole 
with as few internal conflicts as possible. This is certainly a creditable and 
needed function, but when it usurps the primary responsibility of a planning 
agency, it does so at the expense of an intelligible view of the overall purposes 
and needs of the region. 

Few would insist that adding up all of the local plans and programs and 
mitigating conflicts between them is the substance of regional planning. It 
was, perhaps, the circumstances which led to this default which are in large part 
to blame for the directions taken by the mass transportation study, for not only 
is it unlikely that the several local and agency plans in the region add up to an 
intelligible, consciously pursued regional plan of development, but the basic 
impermanence under pressure of any of the local and agency ‘‘master’ plans, 
the difference in sophistication at the political and administrative, as well as 
planning, levels, and the conflicts of local objectives, give a transient, almost 
fleeting, aspect to the total fabric so developed (but which was an important 
input into the survey). Granting the circumstances and the sequence of events 
which led to these limiting conditions, we can regret them, but they are external 
to the issues that the mass transportation study has raised: they in no way 
qualify the necessity for raising the issues. 


3. The strategy of an integrated and indivisible program 


Underlying much of the committee’s discussions of the transportation study 
is an element of doubt concerning the strategy of submitting such a massive 
and assertedly indivisible program for public discussion and decision. It has a 
curious all-or-nothing, take-it-or-leave-it aura about it that is disturbing. But 
what is more disturbing is that this contention, so vigorously asserted by the 
study staff, is so shrouded in the technical complexities of the study itself that 
one might conclude that this assertion is beyond challenge by anyone except 
those who have been initiated into the complex mysteries and arcane procedures 
of modern traffic estimation and projection. 

If this is so, the program is quite likely doomed in spite of its merits or 
errors, for this strategy has the effect of ruling out the very grounds upon which 
intelligent public discussion and political choice can be made. But a more 
basic consequence resides in the effects of a program so massive and so in- 
divisible upon the allocation of the region’s fiscal resources. If one accepts the 
proposition that these resources are not unlimited, and if one acknowledges 
that the form of investment proposed here is not self-liquidating in its major 
proportions, then this set of proposals must take its place within the total array 
of public needs and wants which assert claims on the public purse. It is not so 
much the simple question of whether we can afford this $2% billion, it is a 
question of the social opportunity costs involved—how much in the way of better 
public education must be forgone, what in the way of welfare services and 
public health must be surrendered, what in the way of public open space and 
recreation is likely to be given up in order that the benefits of the proposed 
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transportation system may be enjoyed? At this point we really can’t estimate 
who will actually bear the costs, although we know the prime beneficiaries, but 
the simple fact is that there will be fiscal effects rather broadly distributed 
either through increased taxes at State and local levels, or through reductions 
in the levels of other public services and activities. It is the all-or-nothing, the 
indivisible character of this program that threatens to distort the fiscal prob- 
lem of allocation. It is only if this program can be considered at lesser levels 
of operation or in separate parts that one can balance off the claims of compet- 
ing public services against some level of transportation service that a more 
rational allocation of the public funds can be made. 

How rigorous is the immutability of this program is a point not exclusively 
in the province of the technician, for there are some general and nontechnical 
assumptions upon which the study and recommendations rest. If these do not 
support the assertion of indivisibility, then it may be called into doubt, if not 
rejected out of hand. If, on the other hand, this system is so intimately articu- 
lated part to part that it must be appraised as a closed system, then one must 
question the wisdom of such a strategy and ask whether or not a less rigid and 
more flexible program might not only have been more realistic but have done 
greater justice to intelligent public decision. 

The underlying specification adapted by this program is that given the 
projected trip demand and its assumed distribution throughout the region; 
“apacity should be provided to meet the indicated demand. This is a proposition 
with considerable policy significance. The program is addressed to the peak 
characteristics of demand, characteristics which derive essentially from the 
more rigorous aspects of the journey to work: the relative concentration of em- 
ployment centers, the dispersion of residentiary locations, and the simple institu- 
tional requirement that the great proportion of the labor force arrive at work 
and depart therefrom within highly concentrated periods. 

Given these factors, demand on the system is the number of vehicles that 
will seek to pass given points in the transportation system during the peak hour 
moving to and from the employment centers under the set of projective assump- 
tions in the study. Even if we accept the validity of the projections, we are 
not foreclosed from asking whether or not the proposition of matching capacity 
to projected hourly demand is a useful policy criterion. In the first place, to 
accept any such single-valued, all-or-nothing criterion immediately precludes any 
policy flexibility; and secondly, it tends to conceal the real range of system 
alternatives available. 

One should ask the questions: What happens if we provide only 90 percent 
of the proposed capacity? Does the system collapse? Does it fail to function 
at all? The answer is clearly “No.” It seems reasonably clear that the con- 
sequences would be in the direction of increased congestion, an impairment 
of the average, overall speed per vehicle, and an increase in the time spent in 
the journey to work, as well as in other-purposed trips. The system does not 
collapse or fail to function: it merely operates at a lower level of service. In 
terms of users, it means that an employee would probably have to leave home a 
few minutes earlier, would experience a somewhat higher level of “congestion 
aggravation,” and, perhaps, be exposed to a somewhat higher level of traffic 
hazard. Likewise, the reverse conclusions would follow for a 10-percent surplus 
of capacity over indicated demand. 

In this sense, to maintain that an effective system can only be designed on a 
capacity-demand basis is to design policy on a basis so arbitrary and so uncriti- 
cal that serious doubt is raised concerning the reasonableness of the proposals. 
This issue is not whether we shall have an operational system or not: the real 
question is at what level of service such a system should operate. There is 
no more reason for assuming that peak hourly demand should be met than 
that the peak 15-minute demand should be met or that the peak 2-hour demand 
should be met. The relationship of the capacity of a designed system to the 
indicated demand is the critical datum, but this in turn must be governed by 
explicit assumptions about what minimum level of service is tolerable and a 
clear awareness of what the marginal costs of higher levels of service really 
are. 

If this policy criterion can be restated from the all-or-nothing assumption— 
which says without embarrassment that we must buy this $2%4 billion program 
or court disaster—to a statement which would relate the levels of service to the 
costs required to provide them, then a basis will have been established for 
intelligent public decision on the real alternatives available. 
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Once we accept the conclusion that the logic of the study does not require 
that this program be treated as a single, integrated bundle, a whole series of 
possibilities is raised. Is it not possible that the system be considered in pieces? 
In any practical sense, this is what is likely to happen anyway, and we ought 
to understand what the consequences really are in taking a more fragmented view 
of the system. 

This issue has been sharply pointed up recently, when the District Commis. 
sioners rejected the Wisconsin Avenue corridor as an element in the District's 
highway program. If the contention of the study staff is true, that this pro- 
gram must be considered as a whole if it is to function, then logic would dictate 
that the action of the Commissioner’s was, in effect, a rejection of this total 
program. Either such a decision affecting a major radial of the system makes 
the system inoperable or it doesn’t. If it doesn’t a whole new dimension is 
added to the alternatives, for it would then be possible to consider the merits of 
the proposals individually, either in terms of the geographical or functional 
components. 

What does such a rejection imply? It means, presumably that the Bethesda 
sector of the region is likely to be ill served in terms of its linkages with the 
central area compared to other regional sectors; it means, perhaps, that over the 
Jong run growth and development in this sector may be suppressed and take 
place in other sectors with greater accessibility instead; it may have many 
consequences, not one of which suggests that the rest of the system is made 
inoperable. If this is actually the case, then an element of choice remains 
among what parts of the system ought to be constructed and when. 

Perhaps, instead of seeing this set of proposals as a single, integrated system, 
we can adopt a new framework considering each of the parts as a separate 
system which interact with the others; if so, it would permit separate appraisal 
of each such subsystem in terms of the localized requirements of each and its 
effects on the others. 

A recent speaker before the committee suggested that the basic questions 
of “how much” and “what kind” had not yet been answered satisfactorily in 
his estimation. Certainly, this is the conclusion which emerges. Labeling this 
program as an “integrated system” has served as a kind of logical “bushel 
basket” under which a number of really critical issues have been concealed, 
If intelligent decisions are to be made, the basket must be laid aside so that we 
can thoughtfully examine its contents. 
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